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THE  ELIZABETHAN  SETTLEMENT 
OF  RELIGION. 


IN  the  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  England  stands 
contrasted  with  other  great  European  countries  in  this  vital  respect, 
that  the  instinct  of  national  unity  was  throughout  more  powerful 
than  the  disintegrating  tendencies  of  religious  controversy.  Hence 
there  went  abroad  a  notion  highly  injurious  to  the  nation  that  it 
was  ready  to  accept  whatever  religion  the  sovereign  might  think 
proper  to  give  it.  I  recollect  a  slight  but  curious  illustration  of  this 
fact  as  recently  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  auspicious 
reign.  In  the  year  1838,  travelling  through  Calabria,  I  fell  into  con- 
versation with  an  intelligent  Italian  of  the  middle  class,  interested 
in  the  religion  of  his  country.  He  expressed  to  me  his  fervent 
desire  that  the  Queen  might  become  Roman  Catholic ;  for  in  that 
case  it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  English  nation 
would  also  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  Pope.  It  is  plain  that, 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  purely  secular  interests  played  a 
very  great  and  important  part.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  Latin 
service  was  soon  and  easily  re-established  :  but  the  reaction  did  not 
dare  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  alienated  estates  of  the  dissolved  monas- 
teries. There  was  a  strong  Roman,  and  a  strong  Puritan,  sentiment 
of  religion.  But  what  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  Anglicanism, 
the  product  of  a  composition  of  heterogeneous  forces,  had  neither 
a  visible  nor,  except  perhaps  in  individual  cases,  a  conscious  exist- 
ence. There  was  not,  as  there  was  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  a 
single  dominant  religious  tendency,  Protestant  in  the  one,  Roman 
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Catholic  (much  more  decisively)  in  the  other.  And  it  was  the  com- 
paratively near  balance  of  the  various  forces,  which  made  it  possible 
to  have  in  England,  not  merely  one,  but  three  or  four  religious 
revolutions ;  revolutions  which,  by  the  action  of  the  same  causes, 
were  softened  as  well  as  multiplied. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  the  historic  presentation  of  the 
subject  ever  since  to  general  readers  has  been  secular,  and  not  reli- 
gious, or  even  ecclesiastical.  It  has  been  largely  overlooked  that 
what  the  sixteenth  century  lacked,  the  seventeenth  supplied.  The 
consciences  of  the  country  then  came  to  a  settlement  of  their  accounts 
with  one  another.  The  Anglican  idea  of  religion,  very  traceable  in 
the  mind  and  action  of  Elizabeth,  of  Parker,  and  of  Cecil,  had  received 
scientific  form  through  the  works  of  Hooker.  The  Koman  antagonist 
had  been  reduced,  by  the  accommodations  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
the  law,  to  civil  impotence ;  and  he  only  counted,  in  the  grand 
struggle  under  Charles  the  First,  as  a  minor  auxiliary  on  the  royal 
side.  The  Church,  as  its  organisation  was  worked  under  Laud,  had 
become  a  vast  and  definite  force,  but  it  was  fatally  compromised  by 
its  close  alliance  with  despotism  and  with  cruel  severities,  and  in 
retribution  for  its  sins  it  shared  the  ruin  of  arbitrary  power.  In 
consequence  of  this  association  and  its  result,  for  nearly  twenty  years 
the  Puritan  element  was  supreme,  and  the  Anglican  almost  sup- 
pressed. But  when  the  monarchical  instinct  of  -the  nation  brought 
about  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  religious  parties  came  to  be  ascertained,  what  had 
been  taken  for  a  minority  asserted  itself  in  overwhelming  force,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  that  epoch,  whatever  may  have  been 
in  other  respects  its  merits  or  defects,  expressed  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  prcibably  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  community. 

Down  to  that  time,  the  question  which  cast  of  belief  and  opinion 
should  prevail,  as  between  Anglican  and  Puritan,  had  been  fought 
within  the  precinct  of  the  National  Church.  It  was  now  determined 
by  the  summary  method  of  excluding  the  weaker  party.  In  its  nega- 
tive or  prohibitory  part,  the  settlement  accomplished  at  the  Restora- 
tion was  either  wholly  new,  or  it  formulated  a  tendency,  that  had 
become  paramount,  into  a  fact.  But  in  its  positive  bases  it  was,  as  to 
all  main  interests  and  purposes,  an  acceptance  and  revival  of  the 
Elizabethan  settlement.  On  this,  therefore,  in  giving  an  account  of 
herself,  the  Church  of  England  must  fall  back. 

And  such  an  account  it  is  obvious  she  must,  now  and  hence- 
forward, be  prepared  to  give.  It  is  no  longer  with  her  as  it  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century — and  God  forbid  it  should  ever  be  so  again — when 
her  clergy  were  the  companions  of  the  peers  and  the  gentry,  as  magi- 
strates on  the  bench  of  justice,  and  as  sportsmen  in  the  hunting- 
field  ;  when  she  found  no  immediate  occasion  to  look  into  her  title- 
deeds,  for  she  rested  on  possession  and  on  quietude.  In  that  less 
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tranquil  but  nobler  form  of  existence,  which  she  is  now  called  to 
sustain,  she  has  to  extricate  her  own  religious  history  from  the  civil 
broils,  from  the  economical  and  literary  devastations,  from  the  great 
national  to-and-fro  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  to  show  the  world 
whether,  along  with  an  external,  material,  and  legal  framework  that 
is  unquestioned,  she  has  derived  herself  as  a  religious  society  in  his- 
torical continuity  from  the  ancient  Church  of  the  country,  or  whether, 
as  her  opponents  may  charge,  she  is  a  construction  of  lath  and  plaster 
set  up,  in  mean  and  futile  imitation,  by  the  side  of  the  solid  and 
majestic  structure  of  the  middle  age. 

And  here  I  must  ask  pardon  for  a  momentary  digression.  In 
recurring  to  the  year  1662,  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  avoid  the 
deeply  interesting  question,  What  became  of  the  partner  ejected  from 
the  firm?  The  old  English  Puritanism  has  largely  passed,  on  a 
widened  scale,  and  with  features  mitigated  but  developed  and  en- 
larged, into  the  modern  English  Nonconformity.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  has  been  by  a  direct  or  uniform,  but  by  a  real  if  mostly  a 
moral  succession.  In  1662  it  expressed,  as  I  believe,  the  sense  of 
a  small  numerical  minority  of  the  country,  but  with  more  than  a  pro- 
portionate share  both  of  its  distinguished  theologians  and  of  its 
religious  life.  The  spiritual  side  cf  its  position  has  been  set  forth, 
within  not  very  many  years,  in  a  masterly  tract  by  Dr.  Allon.  After 
the  ejectment  from  the  national  establishment  of  religion,  it  travelled 
through  a  period  of  declension.  But  it  has  since  developed,  through- 
out the  British  Empire,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  heathen  lands, 
into  a  vast  and  diversified  organisation  of  what  may  be  roughly  termed 
an  Evangelical  Protestantism,  which,  viewed  at  large,  is  inclusive  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere ;  which  has 
received  a  large  collateral  accession  from  the  movement  of  Wesley ; 
and  which  exceeds  in  aggregate  numbers,  and  perhaps  in  the  average 
of  religious  energies,  the  old  Lutheran  and  Reformed  communities 
on  the  Continent.  It  may  be  estimated  moderately  at  one  tenth  of 
the  entire  numerical  strength  of  Christendom ;  it  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  voluntary  tributes  of  Christian  affection  ;  and  it  has 
become  a  solid  inexorable  fact  of  religious  history,  which  no  rational 
inquirer,  into  either  its  present  or  its  future,  can  venture  to  overlook. 
But  my  purpose  at  this  moment  is  confined  within  a  circle  both 
narrower  and  far  more  sharply  defined. 

The  Christian  Church,  as  it  stood  before  the  Reformation,  was 
throughout  its  whole  extent  an  organism  governed  by  fixed  laws ;  and 
it  possessed  a  machinery,  in  which  from  the  very  first  a  lay,  and  later 
on  a  civil  or  temporal,  element  found  place,  and  which  was  applicable 
both  to  legislative  and  to  administrative  purposes.  In  the  East,  the 
different  portions  of  this  vast  body  were  not  united  by  any  bond  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  involve  the  interference  of  a  central  power  by 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  local  Church. 
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But  in  the  West  there  had  gradually  grown  up  usages,  which  became 
a  complex  juridical  system,  and  which  assigned  to  the  Koman  See 
large,  and  not  everywhere  defined,  prerogatives  of  interposition  in  the 
affairs  of  each  national  Church.  In  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  framework,  through  which  this  juridical  system  took 
effect,  was  destroyed  in  those  ruling  parts  which  formed  the  chief 
channel  of  connection  with  the  former  organisation.  In  England 
they  were  retained ;  and  prima  facie  the  effect  of  the  legislative 
changes,  begun  under  Henry  the  Eighth  and  consummated  under 
Elizabeth,  was  to  place  the  local  or  national  Church,  relatively  to  the 
rest  of  Christendom  taken  at  large,  in  a  position  analogous  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Churches  of  the  East. 

Being,  however,  a  society  which  claims  in  her  present  state  con- 
tinuity with  what  she  was  in  a  former  state,  she  is  liable  to  a  chal- 
lenge and  to  the  denial  of  her  claim  on  any  one  at  least  of  the  four 
following  grounds . — 

1.  By  changes  of  doctrine,  she  altered  the  one  perpetual  Christian 
faith,  and  became  heretical. 

2.  By  changes  of  rite,  she  failed  to  fulfil  the  sacramental  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  and  her  ordinances,  or  vital  portions  of  them, 
became  ineffectual  or  invalid. 

3.  By   changes   of  law,   she   destroyed   the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  See  in  England,  which,  as  being  divine,  it  was  beyond  her 
power  lawfully  to  touch,  and  she  thus  became  schismatical. 

4.  In  the  three  foregoing  propositions,  exception  is  taken  only  to 
the  nature  of  the  changes  made,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  autho- 
rity which  made  them.     But  they  were  not  made  by  the  Church  at 
all.     They  were  made  without  or  against  her  by  the  action  of  the 
Civil  Power,  which  as  such  was  incompetent  to  act  in  the  matter,  and 
the  changes  were  therefore  null. 

Of  these  four  great  counts  of  indictment,  the  three  first  are 
properly  theological,  and  being  beyond  my  reach  are  wholly  excluded 
from  the  purview  of  the  present  paper. 

But  the  fourth  is  properly  historical,  and  my  object  in  these 
pages  is,  without  prejudice  to  any  other  portion  of  the  subject,  to 
establish  the  negative  of  this  proposition,  and  to  show  that,  in  the 
last  and  determining  resort,  the  changes  in  question  were  not  acts 
of  the  State  forced  upon  the  Church,  but  acts  of  the  Church  herself, 
which  supply  the  key  to  her  juridical  position  held  ever  since  down 
to  the  present  day. 

A  cloud  of  vague  misrepresentation  has^down  to  a  recent  period 
overlain  the  facts.  The  passions  of  Henry,  the  shiftings  of  Cranmer, 
the  cruel  executions  of  Fisher  and  More,  the  contrast  of  characters 
between  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  queens,  the  general 
prevalence  of  violence  and  license,  all  these  are  topics  which,  care- 
lessly blended  or  confused,  have  resulted  in  an  ill-defined  and  unsifted 
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assumption  that  it  is  vain  to  look  for  legality  in  the  years  which 
followed  the  fall  of  Wolsey.  Nor  has  any  systematic  effort  been  made 
to  clear  the  ground  even  in  works  so  important,  because  of  having  been 
largely  drawn  from  the  fountain-heads  of  information,  as  those  of 
Burnet  and  Collier.  It  will  probably  be  matter  of  surprise  to  most 
readers  if  they  find,  not  only  that  a  basis  of  legality,  in  its  determining 
conditions,  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformation  was  laid  during 
the  tumultuous  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  that  it  was  laid  before 
Granmer  and  the  reforming  prelates  had  mounted  into  seats  of 
power,  and  that  it  claims  the  authority  of  Warham,  of  Tunstal,  of 
Gardiner,  and  (not  to  mention  many  others)  even  of  Fisher. 

I.  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  proof  of  these  propositions.  And 
I  must  begin  by  reminding  the  reader  that,  in  order  to  appreciate 
with  accuracy  the  position  assigned  to  the  Church  of  England  under 
the  laws  of  the  Universal  Church  by  the  great  Elizabethan  settle- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  arena  of  the  discussion  a 
multitude  of  topics,  which  have  heretofore  greatly  encumbered  the 
ground  to  the  exclusion  or  the  prejudice  of  the  matters  really  relevant. 

First  we  must  disentangle  the  facts  which  determine  the 
canonical  character  of  the  settlement  from  the  crowd  of  great  trans- 
actions, essentially  political  although  with  ecclesiastical  or  moral 
bearings,  which  mark  the  three  preceding  reigns ;  such  as  the  so- 
called  divorce  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  a  legal  sentence  of 
nullity  pronounced  on  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  reintroduction  of  Papal  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  secular  power,  the  sanguinary  persecutions,  and  much 
besides.  These  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the 
position  of  the  Church  under  the  settlement  of  Elizabeth  was 
catholic  or  schismatical. 

Secondly,  we  must  in  like  manner  put  aside  all  the  excesses  of 
executive  power,  such  as  the  appointment  of  Cromwell  to  the  office 
of  ecclesiastical  vicegerent,  the  proceedings  relating  to  altars  under 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  exercise  by  the  Privy  Council  of  acts  of 
•ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which  continued  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  again  under  Elizabeth  during  the  brief  period  that  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity. 

Thirdly,  we  must  discard  from  our  consideration  of  the  issue 
before  us  the  private  and  personal  opinions  entertained  either  on 
religion  generally,  or  even  on  the  particular  subject  matter,  by 
persons  of  more  or  less  influence  or  authority.  For  example,  the 
mitigatory  explanations  tendered  by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1531  to 
the  clergy  respecting  the  headship  are  only  of  importance  in  so 
far  as  they  may  have  affected  the  conduct  of  prelates  or  others  in 
the  Convocation,  and  cannot  govern  the  legal  and  constitutional 
meaning  of  the  documents.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
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observations  of  the  clerical  reformers  l  in  answer  to  the  suggestions 
of  Cecil  which  appear  to  have  deterred  Elizabeth  from  prosecuting 
her  attempt  to  re-establish  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  at  the  period  of  her  accession. 

Fourthly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  legislation  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  swept  away  by  Mary,  was  only 
restored  in  a  modified  form  by  Elizabeth,  and  we  must  carefully 
observe  the  modifications  of  that  form. 

Lastly  and  principally  we  have  to  note  that  there  was  throughout 
a  double  course  of  legislative  or  other  public  action,  and  to  ascertain 
what  is  due  to  the  secular  and  what  to  the  ecclesiastical  power.  The 
distinction  between  the  respective  offices  of  the  State  and  the 
Church  is  powerfully  stated  in  the  famous  Preamble  to  the  Statute  of 
Appeals.  Acts  of  the  governing  body  in  the  Church,  done  within  its 
lawful  competency  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  not  validly  cancelled 
under  Mary,  retained  their  ecclesiastical  force,  and  were  as  legitimate 
a  foundation  for  civil  action  under  Elizabeth,  as  they  had  been  when 
they  were  originally  passed. 

II.  In  1530-1,  Henry  the  Eighth  by  legal  chicane  entangled  the 
clergy  in  the  penalties  of  Prcemunire  for  having  acknowledged  the 
legatine  jurisdiction  of  Wolsey.  The  commons  were  included  within 
the  scope  of  his  extravagant  propositions ;  but  with  them  the  matter 
was  settled  by  a  separate  course  of  proceedings  which  are  irrelevant 
to  the  present  purpose.  From  the  clergy  he  demanded  (1)  a  great 
subsidy  and  (2)  the  unconditional  and  unlimited  acknowledgment 
of  his  headship  over  the  Church.  Not,  we  have  to  observe,  its  enact- 
ment, but  the  acknowledgment  of  it  as  a  thing  already  in  lawful  exist- 
ence. To  this  they  could  not  be  brought  to  consent.  But  they  finally 
agreed  to  it  with  a  limitation  expressed  in  the  following  words,  which 
follow  a  recital  of  the  services  of  Henry  to  the  Church.  *  Ecclesia?  et 
cleri  Anglicani  .  .  .  singularem  protectorem,  unicum  et  supremum 
dominuin,  et,  quantum  per  Christi  legem  licet,  etiam  supremum 
caput  ipsius  majestatem  recognoscimus.' 2 

The  limiting  words,  it  will  be  noticed,  apply  to  the  term  of 
headship  only ;  and  though  they  are  important  words  they  cannot  be 
understood  as  annulling  the  whole  force  of  the  phrase.  They  were 
actually  taken,  and  justly  taken,  to  accept  the  headship  in  some  sub- 
stantial sense. 

But  the  sentence  branches  into  three  divisions ;  and  its  force,  as 
bearing  upon  the  great  controversy  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  phrases  which  touch  the  headship.  Accord- 
ing to  the  commencing  words,  the  king  is  the  singularis  protector 
of  the  Church ;  and  they  hardly  affect  the  question  at  issue,  as  they 

1  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.  Appendix. 

2  Wilkins's  Concilia,  iii.  742,  Feb.  11,  1530-1. 
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seem  manifestly  to  refer  to  action  in  the  exterior  forum.  But  the 
case  is  very  different  when  we  take  the  next  limb  of  the  sentence, 
which  declares  the  sovereign  to  be  the  unicus  et  supremus  domi- 
nies of  the  Church.  These  words,  which  excited  no  scruple  on  the 
part  either  of  the  prelates  or  the  clergy,  appear  to  indicate  with  great 
precision  the  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  sove- 
reign, as  it  has  been  conceived  in  English  law.  They  differ  from  the 
declaration  of  headship,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  raise  the  same 
scruple  in  religious  minds  as  to  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  Him 
whom  the  Scripture 3  proclaims  to  be  the  Church's  head ;  but  they 
agree  with  it  in  being  sufficient  to  cover  and  even  to  require  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  papal,  as  of  all  extraneous,  jurisdiction.  They  were 
in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  already  announced  by  Tunstal,  and 
subsequently  sustained  by  Gardiner  in  his  book  De  vera  obedientia. 

In  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  the  Concessio  (so  it  was  termed,  I  presume  on  account 
of  the  subsidy)  as  thus  worded.  When  the  president,  Archbishop 
Warham,  stated4  that  silence  was  taken  for  consent,  he  was  answered, 
'  Then  we  all  are  silent.' 5  '  Unanimi  igitur  consensu,'  says  the 
record,  '  utraque  domus  articulo  huic  subscripsit.'  6  In  the  province 
of  York,  Tunstal,  who  presided,  registered 7  a  dissent,  not  from  the 
words  themselves,  but  from  a  sense  in  which  he  observes  that  they 
had  been  malignantly  understood.  In  this  protestation,  he  limits 
the  headship  to  temporals,  and  denies  that  the  king  is  head  next 
to  Christ  in  spirituals  :  he  submits  the  whole  of  the  protest  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  (mater  ecclesia) ;  he  makes  no  protestation 
or  reservation  whatever  on  behalf  of  the  Pope.  It  would  appear  that 
either  he  limited  his  objection  to  the  affirmative  interpretation  of 
the  qualifying  words  (which  treated  the  headship  as  positively  set  up 
by  the  law  of  Christ),  or  else  that  his  opinions  underwent  some  sub- 
sequent modification.  For,  when  the  headship  had  been  enacted  by 
Parliament  in  1534  without  substantial  qualification  and  the  bishops 
were  required  to  swear  to  it,  he  both  complied  himself,  and  promoted 
the  compliance  of  others.8 

Warham,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  agent  in  the 
accommodation  based  upon  the  qualifying  words,  at  a  later  period 
(on  Feb.  24,  1532)  protested  before  witnesses  against  all  statutes  of 
the  subsisting  Parliament  which  were  in  derogation  of  the  Pontiff  or 
See  of  Rome,  or  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
or  to  the  metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury.  But  he  does  not 
retract  or  condemn  in  any  particular  the  Concessio  of  the  clergy 
which  has  been  cited  above.  It  is  strange  that  this  protest,  such  as 
it  was,  should  not  have  been  made  in  Parliament.  It  is  still  more 

3  Eph.  i.  22;  Col.  i.  18.  4  Blunt,  Hist.  Church  of  Eiigland,  i.  208. 

5  Wilkins,  iii.  725.  6  Ibid. 

7  Lingard,  iv.  215.   Wilkins,  iii.  745.      8  Wilkins,  iii.  746. 
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remarkable  that  Fisher  appears  to  have  been  an  assenting  party  to 
the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  in  1531.  We  are  informed  that  he 
U;H  one  of  the  nine  bishops  actually  present  in  the  Convocation  ;  and 
further  that,  after  the  Act  of  Headship  had  been  passed  by  Parliament 
in  1534,  and  the  Oath  of  Succession  was  framed  by  the  king  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  headship,  Fisher  took  it.9  It  seems  to  be  true  that  he  had 
never  admitted  the  so-called  divorce ;  and  on  his  trial  he  refused  to 
swear  to  the  headship  in  the  terms  demanded  by  Henry  :  but  even 
as  to  him  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  dissented  from  the  terms  of  the 
Concesaio  of  1531.  The  whole  body  of  the  bishops  with  him  took  the 
oath.  These  are  interesting  matters  of  illustration.  But  of  course 
the  main  argument  depends  on  the  corporate  action  of  the  Church. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  ^Recognition  of  1531  was  a 
solemn  instrument  of  the  kind  known  as  declaratory ;  that  it  was 
no  mere  submission  to  violence,  but  the  result  of  communications 
ending  in  a  deliberate  arrangement ;  that  it  was  followed  in  and 
after  1534  by  the  less  formal  but  even  wider  acknowledgments  of 
the  episcopal  body  at  large ;  and  while  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  royal  pressure,  that  it  was  expressive  of  that  aversion  to 
the  papal  jurisdiction  which  had  spread  generally  among  the 
English  clergy,  and  which  was  altogether  distinct  from  the  desire 
for  doctrinal  reformation.  In  further  proof  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  clergy  with  respect  to  papal  jurisdiction,  we  may  refer  to  their 
perfectly  voluntary,  if  suggested,  petition  in  Convocation  during 
the  year  1531,  for  the  abolition  of  Annates,  or  episcopal  first-fruits. 
The  petition 10  prays  that,  if  the  Pope  should  persist  in  demand- 
ing the  payment,  then  and  until  he  cease  from  such  demand  *  the 
obedience  of  the  king  and  people  be  withdrawn  from  the  See  of  Eome,' 
as  in  like  case  the  French  king  '  withdrew  his  obedience  of  him  and  his 
subjects  '  from  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  Accordingly  it  was  enacted  by 
23  Henry  VIII.  c.  20,  that  in  case  the  Pope  should  attempt  to  enforce 
such  payment  by  excommunication,  interdict,  or  otherwise,  the  pro- 
ceeding should  be  treated  as  null,  and  all  divine  services  carried  on 
in  the  usual  course. 

By  the  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  1,  passed  in  November  1534,  this  recog- 
nition by  'the  clergy  in  their  convocations '  is  recited  as  a  recognition 
of  the  headship  without  qualification ;  and  although,  according  to 
the  opening  words  of  the  statute,  it  exists  already,  nevertheless,  'for 
corroboration  and  confirmation  and  the  increase  of  virtue,'  it  is  also 
enacted.  And  this  act  was  at  once  followed  by  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  13, 
which  made  it  high  treason  to  deprive  the  king,  queen,  or  heirs 
apparent  *  of  the  dignity,  title,  or  name  of  their  royal  estates.' 

•  Burnet's  '  Hitt.  i.  206.  Also  see  Sanders,  De  Schism.  Anglic,  pp.  106-7  (ed. 
1586) ;  and  Brewer,  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  tlw  Eighth,  v.  No.  112,  p.  50. 

'•  For  thisjimportant  document  see  Wilkins,  iii.  760,  and  Blunt's  Ecclesiastical 
Sittory,  i.  250-3. 
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The  Act  declaring  the  headship  gave  no  power  to  impose  an  oath. 
But  such  a  power  had  been  given  by  the  Act  of  Succession  (1533)  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act ;  and  Henry,  by  an  act  of  will,  enlarged  the 
oath  so  as  to  include  the  supremacy  in  the  double  form  of  the  royal 
headship  and  the  exclusion  of  the  papal  jurisdiction.  The  bishops 
were  now  required  to  swear  to  it.  Lingard  u  says  that,  though  with 
different  motives,  Sampson  and  Stokesley,  Tunstal  and  Gardiner 
exerted  themselves  to  promote  this  purpose ;  the  prelates  seem  to 
have  sworn  without  exception ;  and  the  Convocations  had  already 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Pope  *  had  not  any  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  God,  in'  this  realm  of  England,  than  any  other 
foreign  bishop.'  Such  was  the  language  of  the  Canterbury  Convoca- 
tion in  March  1534.  That  of  York  passed  a  declaration  in  some- 
what different  words  but  apparently  with  the  same  meaning. 12 

III.  It  is  common  to  represent  the  antipapal  movement  under 
Henry  VIII.  as  having  been  due  simply  to  the  keen  desire  of  the 
king  for  the  divorce.  If  any  other  concurrent  causes  are  taken  into 
view,  they  are  the  cupidity  of  the  aristocracy,  the  indifferent  state 
of  the  monasteries,  which  had  led  Bishop  Fox,  in  founding  his 
college  of  Corpus  Christi,  to  take  into  view  the  evident  approach  of 
their  ruin,  and  the  existence  of  a  latent  vein  of  Lollardism  in  the 
country.  It  is  probably  true  that,  but  for  the  divorce,  Henry  would 
have  continued  in  that  mood  of  warm  attachment  to  the  papacy,  which 
led  him  so  highly  to  exalt  its  prerogatives  in  his  controversy  with 
Luther,  as  to  draw  down  on  him  the  warning  expostulation  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Consequently  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the 
actual  evolution  of  events,  the  King's  resolution  to  obtain  the  divorce 
was  an  essential  factor,  and  it  may  have  been  with  him  the  governing 
cause.  But  it  is  surely  now  plain  that,  among  the  instruments  ready 
to  his  hand,  there  was  a  widespread  aversion  of  the  clergy,  in  its 
different  ranks,  to  the  working  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  See,  which 
may  be  referred  in  part  to  impatience  of  taxation,  but  which  obtained 
even  with  some  of  its  highest,  purest,  and  ablest  members,  and 
which  probably  stands  in  historical  continuity  with  much  earlier 
manifestations  of  the  national  sentiment  both  in  Church  and  State, 
such  as  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  and  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

The  tyrannical  threat  of  the  Prcemunire  in  1530-1  might  have 
had  a  sufficient  motive  in  the  prodigality  of  the  king,  which  required 
to  be  fed  by  an  extravagant  subsidy.  It  is  not  at  first  sight  so  plain 
why  to  the  grant  of  the  subsidy  should  have  been  tacked  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  headship.  There  was  no  ostensible  plea  for  the 
introduction  of  the  subject.  There  was  not  a  single  reforming 
bishop  on  the  bench.  The  words  of  the  Concessio  give  emphasis  to 
the  theological  performances  of  the  king,  which  had  been  markedly 
11  Hist.  Engl.  iv.  215.  l-  Collier's  Hist.  iv.  266. 
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in  an  anti-reforming  sense.  There  was  not  the  smallest  reference 
made  to  the  approaching  exercise  in  the  superlative  degree  of  the 
papal  power  by  the  denunciation  of  the  divorce  from  Home.  Had 
there  been  even  a  savour  of  reference  to  this  subject,  the  opposition  of 
Kislier  would  probably  have  been  roused,  and  he  might  have  been  sup- 
ported by  a  party.  Henry  committed  a  gross  error  in  his  first  demand 
for  the  acknowledgment,  which  was  couched  in  terms  so  large  as  to 
threaten  his  plan  with  total  failure.  But  he  retreated  from  this  false 
position,  and,  in  accepting  with  crafty  forethought  a  qualified  recog- 
nition, he  contrived,  without  rousing  prematurely  the  enemies  of  the 
divorce,  to  strengthen  his  own  hands  for  putting  them  down  at  the 
proper  season  by  making  what  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
effectual  provision  for  the  determination  of  the  cause  within  the  realm. 
Accordingly  we  find  that,  as  early  as  in  February  1530-1,  Chapuys 
writes  to  Charles  V.  that  Anne  and  her  father  have  principally 
caused  the  movement.13 

IV.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  question  between  the  Church,  with 
the  State,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  See  of  Home  on  the  other,  when 
Mary  came  to  the  throne  in  1553.  In  her  early  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Eoman  worship,  she  did  not  touch  the  supremacy.14 
At  a  later  period  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  repeal  the  Acts  which 
it  had  passed  under  Henry  the  Eighth  against  the  See  of  Home,  and 
the  Statutes  of  Appeal,  Submission,  and  Headship.  But  it  is  most 
remarkable  that,  although  the  actual  bishops  and  clergy  had,  through 
expulsions  and  burnings,  become  sufficiently  conformable,  there  was 
no  doctrinal  and  no  legislative  action  of  the  Convocations.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  proceedings  of  1531  or  1534,15  while 
the  list  of  books  proscribed  does  not  contain  the  works  of  Tunstal 
and  Gardiner  against  the  papal  supremacy.  It  is  possible  that  these 
prelates  were  not  disposed  to  assent  to  the  reversal  of  the  former 
proceedings,  and  there  may  also  have  been  a  jealousy  at  Eome, 
adverse  to  the  revival  of  anything  resembling  a  national  church 
government  by  the  practical  exercise  of  power. 

Postponing  the  general  recital  of  the  changes  made  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  I  will  only  here  notice  that  the  Queen  found  in  full 
force,  as  ecclesiastical  declarations  and  enactments,  the  synodical  acts 
of  the  reign  of  her  father.  All  that  was  wanting  to  give  them  legal 
effect  was  the  action  of  Parliament  in  the  removal  of  impediments. 
This  was  supplied  by  the  very  first  statute  of  the  reign,  1  Eliz.  c.  1. 
By  this  statute  the  regal  supremacy  was  restored.  The  ideas  domi- 
nant in  it  are  the  renunciation  of  a  « usurped  foreign  power  ; ' 16  and 

|»  Brewer's  Letter*  and  Papert,  112,  54.  "  Lingard,  vol.  v.  p.  33. 

s  m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Lower  House  outstripped  the  Upper,  and 
the  Bishops  for  many  things,  among  them  the  restoration  of  the  liberties 

.nurch  as  they  were  in  1  Henry  the  Eighth.  This  was  in  1554.  Wilkins,  iv.  96. 
'•  Sect.  i.  ii.  xvi.  six. 
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the  annexation  of  all  such  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  as 
*  hath  heretofore  been  or  may  lawfully  be  used '  to  '  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm.'  Or  as  it  appears  in  the  preamble  or  first 
section,  it  is  the  *  restoring  and  reuniting  '  to  the  crown  the  '  ancient 
jurisdictions  '  '  to  the  same  of  right  belonging  and  appertaining ; '  and 
the  title  of  the  Act  is <  An  Act  to  restore  to  the  crown  the  ancient  juris- 
diction over  the  estate  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and  abolishing  all 
foreign  powers  repugnant  to  the  same.'  The  Act  provides  an  oath 
to  be  administered  among  others  to  bishops ;  and  this  oath  declares  the 
sovereign  to  be  the  only  supreme  governor  '  as  well  in  all  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  temporal,'  and  utterly  renounces 
all  foreign  jurisdiction. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  episcopal  body  and  the 
members  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  having  their  personal 
composition  as  yet  unaltered,  would  either  not  have  been  allowed  to 
sit,  or  if  so  allowed  would  have  bestirred  themselves  on  behalf  of  the 
Marian  legislation,  or  in  some  shape  of  the  papal  power.  They  met, 
however,  under  the  authority  of  a  '  brief '  from  the  Queen :  a  fact 
which  of  itself  raises  the  presumption,  that  Elizabeth  had  by  some 
means  assured  herself  that  their  action  would  be  kept  within  due 
bounds.  But  it  is  asserted  by  Lingard  that  they  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  declaring  among  other  things  belief 
in  the  papal  supremacy.  On  reference  to  the  records  we  find  that 
the  allegation  is  radically  erroneous.  The  facts  were  as  follows.17 
On  the  25th  of  February  1559,  the  Prolocutor,  on  the  part  of  the 
Lower  House,  did  make  known  to  the  bishops  certain  articles  which 
that  House  had  framed  '  for  the  exoneration  of  its  conscience  and 
the  declaration  of  its  faith.'  One  of  these  articles  declares  that 
the  supreme  power  of  governing  the  Church  belonged  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter,  without  however  attacking  in  terms  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown.  Another  claims  for  the  clergy  the  right  to  discuss 
and  define  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline.  The  articles  were 
incorporated  in  an  address  to  the  bishops ;  and,  according  to  the 
narrative  portion  of  the  official  record,  they  asked  for  some  kind  of 
co-operation  in  the  original  words,  ut  ipsi  episcopi  sibi  sint  duces  in 
hac  re.  But  the  document  itself  is  more  explicit ;  and  only  asks 
that,  as  they  have  not  of  themselves  access  to  the  Peers,  the  prelates 
would  make  known  the  articles  for  them.  On  a  later  day  they  in- 
quired whether  this  had  been  done  (an  articuli  sui  propositi  prce- 
sentati  essent  superioribus  ordinibus).  Bonner,  the  acting  president, 
replied  that  he  had  placed  them  before  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  who  appeared  to  receive 
them  kindly  (gratanter*)  but  made  no  reply  whatever  (nullum  omnino 
responsum  dedit).  The  prolocutor  and  clergy  renewed  their  request, 
but  the  Convocation  passed  on  to  the  business  of  subsidy;  and 
17  Wilkins's  Concilia,  iv.  179. 
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nothing  further  happened  but  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Universi- 
ties with  the  five  articles  was  made  known  on  a  subsequent  day. 
Thus  it  is  plain  that,  while  the  lower  clergy  framed  a  document  which 
if  a  little  ambiguous  was  clearly  hostile,  the  bishops  took  no  part. 
It  is  not,  I  think,  too  much  to  say  that  they  carefully  and  steadily 
avoided  taking  a  part.  There  were,  indeed,  but  four  of  them  present. 
In  the  Convocation  of  York  no  steps  whatever  bearing  on  religion  were 
taken.  There  never  was  in  either  Province  so  much  as  a  question  of 
a  synodical  act  to  reverse,  or  even  modify,  the  formal  and  valid  pro- 
ceedings taken  in  the  time  of  Henry. 

V.  Before  any  steps  were  commenced  by  the  Queen,  eleven  out  of 
the  twenty-seven  bishops  of  the  two  provinces  were  dead.  To  the 
other  sixteen  the  oath  was  legally  tendered,  which  asserted,  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown,  less  than  was  contained  in  the  unrepealed  and  therefore 
still  effective  declarations  of  the  Anglican  Convocations.  One  only, 
Kitchin,  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (an  indifferent  subject),  took  it.  The 
other  fifteen  were  deprived.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  regular 
proceeding :  they  were  put  out  of  their  sees  for  refusing  to  conform 
themselves  to  a  law  of  the  utmost  practical  importance,  and  one 
which  had  the  sanction  alike  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  of  the  State. 

Out  of  these  fifteen,  five 18  died  before  steps  were  taken  for  the 
appointment  of  their  successors.  Of  the  remaining  ten,  Palmer 19 
has  shown  that  either  eight  or  nine  were  liable  canonically  to  expul- 
sion as  intruders  under  the  auspices  of  Mary.  If,  he  says,  there  was 
irregularity  in  one  or  two  remaining  cases,  this  cannot  impugn  the 
proceedings  generally.  It  appears,  however,  that,  if  the  foregoing 
statement  be  correct,  although  the  circumstances  were  exceptional 
there  was  no  juridical  irregularity  whatever.  The  sees  were  legiti- 
mately cleared  before  the  new  appointments  were  made.  The  avoid- 
ance was  effected  in  a  majority  of  instances  by  death,  in  the  remainder 
by  expulsion  for  legal  cause,  with  all  the  authority  which  the  action  of 
the  national  Church  could  give  for  such  a  purpose.  The  episcopal 
succession  through  Parker  is  therefore  unassailable  up  to  this  point, 
that  it  did  not  displace  any  legitimate  possessors,  or  claimants,  of 
any  of  the  sees. 

This  is  of  course  upon  the  assumption  that,  in  recognising  the 
supreme  governorship  of  the  Crown,  and  in  denying  the  foreign  juris- 
diction of  the  Pope,  the  Church  of  England  acted  within  her  rights  as 
a,  distinct  national  Church.  It  is  not  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tions, properly  theological,  whether  the  Pope  had  a  jurisdiction  which 
neither  the  nation  nor  the  Church  had  power  to  touch ;  or  whether 
the  consecration  of  Parker  is  assailable  on  this  or  on  any  other  ground. 

11  Lingard,  v.  630,  note  G. 

u  On  the  Church,  i.  372  ;  and  J.  W.  Lea  on  Spiritual  Jurisdiction  at  the  Epochs  of 
the  Reformation  and  Merolution  (London :  Wells  Gardner). 
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I  think,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  Anglican  Bishops  and  Clergy  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  before 
the  accession  of  Cranmer,  the  divorce,  and  the  re-marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  believed  themselves  entitled  to  deal  with  what  Palmer 
has  well  called  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  It  may  be 
that,  under  Mary,  the  conservative  party  in  the  Church  had  nar- 
rowed its  ground,  renounced  in  a  measure  the  older  English  tradition, 
and  made  a  rally  round  the  papal  standard.  It  remains,  however,  a 
curious  question  why  they  did  not,  before  Elizabeth  had  re -purged 
the  Convocations  by  means  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  avail  themselves 
of  their  legal  standing  by  some  attempt  at  synodical  action  in  the 
Koman  sense :  and  it  is  a  question  of  still  greater  interest  for  what 
reasons  no  such  action  was  taken  during  the  Marian  period,  when  the 
episcopate  and  priesthood  had  been  effectually  purged,  and  the  nation 
had  been  acquiescent  in  the  restoration  of  the  Eoman  form  of  worship. 

Such  is  the  subject  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  under 
an  aspect  free  from  colour,  and  with  the  dryness  which  properly 
belongs  to  an  argument  upon  law.  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  two 
brief  additions.  First,  that  my  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
first  Elizabethan  Convocation,  although  brief,  contains  all  that  is 
material.  Secondly,  that  I  have  carefully  perused  an  able  article  in 
the  Dublin  Review  for  May  1840,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr.  Lingard,  and  bears  the  title  '  Did  the  Anglican  Church 
reform  herself? '  It  covers  the  ground  of  the  argument  made  in 
these  pages ;  but  supplies  no  reason,  I  believe,  for  altering  anything 
that  I  have  written. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
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OUR  MISSIONARIES. 


SAINT  PAUL,  when  he  made  answer  before  princes  and  governors,  was 
wont  to  divide  his  defence  between  eloquent  vindication  and  well- 
weighed  argument.  The  great  missionary  Apologia  of  last  month 
wisely  followed  the  same  lines.  A  series  of  crowded  public  meetings 
awakened  enthusiasm  and  powerfully  urged  the  religious  claims  of 
missionary  enterprise.  A  separate  series  of  Open  Conferences  quietly 
and  accurately  examined  into  the  practical  problems  of  missionary 
work.  It  is  full  time  that  to  some  of  the  questions  thus  raised  an 
honest  answer  should  be  given.  During  a  century  Protestant 
missionaries  have  been  continuously  at  labour,  and  year  by  year  they 
make  an  ever-increasing  demand  upon  the  zeal  and  the  resources  of 
Christendom.  Thoughtful  men  in  England  and  America  ask,  in  all 
seriousness,  what  is  the  practical  result  of  so  vast  an  expenditure  of 
effort  ?  And  while  the  world  thus  seeks  for  a  sign,  the  Churches  also 
desire  light.  What  lesson  does  the  hard-won  experience  of  the 
century  teach ;  the  experience  bought  by  the  lives  and  labours  of 
thousands  of  devoted  men  and  women  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ? 
What  conquests  has  that  great  missionary  army  made  from  the  dark 
continents  of  ignorance  and  cruel  rites?  What  influence  has  it 
exerted  on  the  higher  Eastern  races  who  have  a  religion,  a  literature, 
a  civilisation  older  than  our  own?  How  far  do  the  missionary 
methods  of  the  past  accord  with  the  actual  needs  of  the  present  ? 

For  the  first  time  the  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
world  have  given  an  organised  and  authoritative  reply  to  these 
questions.  Their  Centennial  Conference,  which  assembled  in  London 
in  June,  devoted  fifty  meetings  to  a  searching  scrutiny  into  each 
department  of  missionary  labour,  and  to  the  public  statement  of 
the  results.  Fourteen  hundred  delegates  attended,  from  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  and  America ;  each  with  his  own  special  knowledge 
on  one  or  other  of  the  subjects  dwelt  with.  Of  the  2£  millions 
sterling  expended  annually  on  Protestant  Foreign  Missions,  over 
2  millions  were  officially  represented  at  the  Congress.  But  the 
delegates  brought  to  their  task  not  only  the  collective  authority  of 
Protestant  Christendom,  they  also  brought  their  personal  experience, 
gained  in  every  outlying  region  of  the  earth.  Certain  of  our  High 
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Church  Societies,  while  expressing  their  sympathy,  preferred  not  to 
send  members.  But  with  this  exception,  the  International  Conference 
seems  to  have  fairly  represented  the  sense  of  Protestant  Christianity 
on  the  issues  involved. 

The  first  result  of  its  scrutiny  is  to  bring  out  certain  funda- 
mental differences  in  the  problem  of  proselytism  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  close  of  the  period  under  its  review.  During  the  hundred 
years,  the  convictions  of  Christendom  in  regard  to  missionary  work 
have  undergone  a  profound  change.  When  Carey,  the  father  of 
Protestant  missions  in  Bengal,  propounded  at  the  meeting  of  Baptist 
ministers  a  century  ago  the  duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  '  the 
heathen,'  the  aged  president  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  in  displeasure 
and  shouted  :  *  Young  man,  sit  down.  When  God  pleases  to  convert 
the  heathen  He  will  do  it  without  your  aid  or  mine.'  A  second 
Pentecost,  he  thought,  must  precede  such  a  work.  To  another 
pious  Nonconformist  divine  the  proposal  suggested  the  thought,  <  If 
the  Lord  would  make  windows  in  heaven  might  this  thing  be.' 
Ministers  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  which  has  since  laboured  so 
nobly  for  the  education  of  India,  pronounced  the  idea  to  be  '  highly 
preposterous,'  and  extolled  the  simple  virtues  of  the  untutored 
savage.  A  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  whose 
missionaries  now  compass  the  earth,  argued  publicly  and  powerfully 
in  opposition  to  such  schemes.  The  British  nation  as  represented 
in  Parliament  declared  against  them.  Its  servants  in  the  East  re- 
garded the  missionaries  as  dangerous  breakers  of  the  law.  But  for 
the  benevolence  of  a  Hindu  money-changer  the  first  English 
missionary  family  in  Bengal  would  at  one  time  have  been  without 
a  roof.  But  for  the  courage  of  a  petty  Danish  governor,  the  next 
missionary  party  would  have  been  seized  by  our  authorities  in 
Calcutta  and  shipped  back  to  Europe.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
sense  of  the  Churches,  the  policy  of  Parliament,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  among  the  Englishmen  who  were  doing  England's  work 
in  distant  lands,  were  all  arrayed  against  the  missionary  idea. 

The  missionaries  had  to  encounter  not  less  hostile,  and  certainly 
better  founded,  prejudices  among  the  non-Christian  peoples  to  whom 
they  went.  For  until  a  century  ago  the  white  man  had  brought  no 
blessing  to  the  darker  nations  of  the  earth.  During  three  hundred 
years  he  had  been  the  despoiler,  the  enslaver,  the  exterminator  of 
the  simpler  races.  The  bright  and  brief  episode  in  Pennsylvania 
stands  out  against  a  grim  background  of  oppression  and  wrong.  In 
America,  ancient  kingdoms  and  civilisations  had  been  trodden  out 
beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  Spanish  horse.  In  Africa,  the  white  man 
had  organised  a  great  export  trade  in  human  flesh.  In  South 
Asia,  cities  had  been  sacked,  districts  devastated,  by  the  Portuguese. 
Throughout  the  Eastern  Ocean,  the  best  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
appeared  as  rapacious  traders,  the  worst  of  them  as  pirates  and 
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buccaneers.  In  India,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  chief  field  of 
missionary  labour,  the  power  had  passed  to  the  English  without  the 
sense  of  responsibility  for  using  their  power  aright.  During  a  whole 
generation  the  natives  had  learned  to  regard  us  as  a  people  whose 
arms  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  and  to  whose  mercy  it  was  useless 
to  appeal.  Even  the  retired  slavetrader  of  Bristol  looked  askance 
at  the  retired  nabob  from  Bengal. 

But  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  century  of  missionary  labour 
commemorated  last  month,  Englishmen  at  home  had  grown  alive  to 
the  wrongs  which  were  being  done  in  their  name.  And  with  this 
awakening  of  the  political  conscience  of  England,  the  religious  con- 
science of  England  also  awoke.  At  that  time  and  ever  since,  the 
missionary  impulse  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  national 
resolve  to  act  rightly  by  the  peoples  who  have  come  under  our  sway. 
During  a  hundred  years,  the  missionaries  have  marched  in  the  van 
of  the  noblest  movements  of  England.  In  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
in  the  education  of  India,  in  the  exposure  of  the  liquor  traffic  which 
is  bringing  ruin  to  the  African  races,  in  the  protection  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  for  whose  welfare  England  has  made  herself  re- 
sponsible in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  missionary  voice  has 
uniformly  expressed  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  It  is  because  I 
recognise  in  missionary  work  an  expiation  of  national  wrong-doing  in 
the  past,  and  an  aid  to  national  right-doing  in  the  future,  because 
I  honestly  believe  that  the  missionary  instinct  forms  the  necessary 
spiritual  complement  of  the  aggressive  genius  of  our  English  race, 
that  I,  a  plain  secular  person,  venture  in  this  Review  to  address 
persons  like  myself. 

Whatever  may  be  the  statistical  results  of  missionary  labour, 
missionaries  hold  a  very  different  position,  in  the  opinion  alike  of 
Christendom  and  of  the  non-Christian  peoples,  from  that  which  they 
held  a  hundred  years  ago.  Many  competent  critics,  clerical  and  lay, 
still  decline  to  unreservedly  accept  their  statements.  But  the  character 
of  the  criticism  to  which  those  statements  are  subjected  has  changed. 
Sydney  Smith's  sneers  at  *  the  religious  hoy  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
Hugli  river  '  would  now  be  regarded  not  only  as  in  bad  taste,  but  also 
as  irrelevant.  The  majority  of  Englishmen  are  fairly  satisfied  toat  the 
work  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  only  doubtful  as  to  the  practical 
results.  The  ancient  seats  of  orthodoxy  which  were  the  strongholds 
of  contemptuous  indifference  to  the  missionary  idea  now  send 
missions  of  their  own.  The  Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa 
has  its  stations  from  among  the  rescued  slaves  of  Zanzibar,  inland 
to  the  very  source  of  the  slave-trade,  and  is  training  up  a  native 
ministry  in  its  own  theological  college.  The  Oxford  Brotherhood  in 
Calcutta  discloses  the  strange  spectacle  of  men  of  birth  and  scholar- 
ship living  in  common  a  life  of  apostolic  simplicity  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  Cambridge  brethren  at  Delhi  present  a  not  less  attractive 
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picture  of  culture  and  piety.  Medical  missionaries  represent  the 
hard-headed  University  intellect  of  the  North.  The  missionary 
idea,  once  popularly  associated  with  the  Chadbands  and  Little 
Bethels,  has  taken  root  in  our  public  schools.  Eton  has  its  vigorous 
and  most  practical  mission  to  the  East  of  London ;  Harrow,  Win- 
chester, Charterhouse,  Clifton,  Marlborough,  Hailey bury,  Wellington, 
and  many  other  of  our  great  seminaries  of  manliness  and  learning, 
each  supports  its  own  special  work.  The  Year  Book  of  the  Church  of 
England  gives  the  details  of  twenty-six  Public  School  and  College 
Missions,  including  several  foreign  ones,  besides  the  three  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Missions  mentioned  above.  The  nation  at  large  recog- 
nises with  increasing  liberality,  if  not  with  assured  confidence,  the 
claims  of  missionary  effort.  Carey's  collection  of  13£.  2s.  6d.  with 
which  *  to  convert  the  heathen '  a  century  ago,  has  grown  into  an 
annual  income  of  2^  millions  sterling  from  Protestant  Christendom. 
The  two  half-starved  preachers  making  indigo  for  a  livelihood  in 
1795  have  multiplied  into  an  admirably  equipped  and  strongly 
organised  force  of  6,000  missionaries,  aided  by  a  trained  native  army 
of  30,000  auxiliaries  engaged  in  active  work.  Three  million  con- 
verts, or  children  of  converts,  have  been  added  to  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity within  the  hundred  years. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  what  this  last  statement  implies. 
Protestant  apologists  are  accustomed  to  add  up  the  number  of  the 
Protestant  nations  and  confessions  in  the  world,  and  to  display  the 
total  as  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But  we  are  assured 
by  more  careful  statists  that  the  actual  number  even  of  professing 
Protestants — that  is  to  say,  of  real  or  nominal  communicants — does 
not  exceed  30,000,000.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  the  3,000,000 
converts  from  non-Christian  religions  assume  a  new  significance. 
For  it  discloses  not  only  that  Protestant  Christianity  has  received  an 
enormous  numerical  increase  of  3,000,000  converts,  but  also  that 
this  increase  bears  an  important  ratio  to  the  actual  Protestant 
Church.  So  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  available  data,  the 
statistical  probability  is  that  the  darker  races  will  within  the  next 
century  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  professing  Protes- 
tants in  the  world.  For  the  increase  has  of  late  years  gone  on  with 
cumulative  velocity.  The  missionaries  claim,  indeed,  that  their 
hundred  years  of  labour  have  produced  numerical  results  not  inferior 
to  the  first  century  of  Christianity.  A  comparison  of  this  kind  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  ascertained  statistics.  It  receives  countenance, 
however,  from  several  more  cautious  inductions.  The  late  Governor 
of  the  Punjab,  a  scholar  and  a  careful  thinker,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  at  no  other  period  since  the  apostolic  age  has  conversion 
gone  on  so  quickly.  In  another  great  province  of  India,  in  which  we 
can  absolutely  verify  the  rate  of  progress,  the  native  Christians  are 
increasing  six  times  more  rapidly  than  the  general  population. 
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To  a  man  like  myself  who,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
watched  the  missionaries  actually  at  their  work,  the  statistics  of  con- 
versions seem  to  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  evidence.  The  advance 
which  the  missionaries  have  made  in  the  good  opinion  of  great  non- 
Christian  populations  well  qualified  to  judge,  such  as  those  of  India 
and  China,  is  even  more  significant  than  their  advance  in  the  good 
opinion  of  sensible  people  at  home.  I  shall  speak  only  of  facts  within 
my  own  knowledge.  But  I  know  of  no  class  of  Englishmen  who 
have  done  so  much  to  render  the  name  of  England,  apart  from  the 
power  of  England,  respected  in  India  as  the  missionaries.  I  know 
of  no  class  of  Englishmen  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  the 
better  side  of  the  English  character  understood.  I  know  of  no  class 
who  have  done  so  much  to  awaken  the  Indian  intellect,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  the  transition  from  the  old  state 
of  things  to  the  new.  The  missionaries  have  had  their  reward.  No 
class  of  Englishmen  receive  so  much  unbought  kindness  from  the 
Indian  people  while  they  live ;  no  individual  Englishmen  are  so 
honestly  regretted  when  they  die.  What  aged  Viceroy  ever  received 
the  posthumous  honours  of  affection  accorded  to  the  Presbyterian 
Duff  by  the  whole  Native  Press?  What  youthful  administrator 
has  in  our  days  been  mourned  for  by  the  educated  non-Christian 
community  as  the  young  Oxford  ascetic  was  mourned  in  Calcutta 
last  summer  ?  It  matters  not  to  what  sect  a  missionary  belongs. 
An  orthodox  Hindu  newspaper,  which  had  been  filling  its  columns 
with  a  vigorous  polemic  entitled  *  Christianity  Destroyed,'  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Sherring  than  it  published  a  eulogium  on 
that  missionary  scholar.  It  dwelt  on  'his  learning,  affability, 
solidity,  piety,  benevolence,  and  business  capacity.'  The  editor, 
while  a  stout  defender  of  his  hereditary  faith,  regretted  that  '  so 
little  of  Mr.  Sherring's  teaching  had  fallen  to  his  lot.'  This  was 
written  of  a  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  controversy  with  the  un- 
compromising Brahmanism  of  Benares.  But  the  missionary  has  won 
for  himself  the  same  respect  in  the  South  as  in  the  North.  If  I  were 
asked  to  name  the  two  men  who,  during  my  service  in  India,  have 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  native  development  and  native 
opinion  in  Madras,  I  should  name,  not  a  governor,  nor  any  depart- 
mental head,  but  a  missionary  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
a  missionary  educator  of  the  Scottish  Free  Kirk. 

It  is  considerations  of  this  class  that  lead  many  Indian  adminis- 
trators to  bear  public  testimony  in  favour  of  missionary  work.  The 
careless  onlooker  may  have  no  particular  convictions  on  the  subject, 
and  flippant  persons  may  ridicule  religious  effort  in  India  as  else- 
where. But  I  think  that  few  Indian  administrators  have  passed 
through  high  office,  and  had  to  deal  with  the  ultimate  problems 
of  British  government  in  that  country,  without  feeling  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  the  missionaries.  Such  men  gradually  realise, 
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as  I  have  realised,  that  the  missionaries  do  really  represent  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  new  civilisation  and  of  the  new  life  which  we 
are  introducing  into  India.  This  view  is  not  the  product  of  a 
Clapham  clique,  or  of  any  narrow  Evangelical  tradition.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  down  to  a  certain  period,  zeal  rather  than  judgment 
may  have  influenced  some  of  the  witnesses,  although  the  shrewd 
and  hard  sense  of  Lord  Lawrence  would  certainly  have  laid  bare 
imposture  or  exaggeration  of  whatever  sort.  But  for  twenty  years 
the  old  Clapham  Evangelicalism  has  been  a  discredited,  and  latterly 
almost  a  defunct,  tradition  in  India,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of 
the  officials  are  concerned.  The  opinion  of  a  Viceroy  like  Lord  North- 
brook,  or  of  a  clear-headed  administrator  like  Kobert  Gust,  on  the 
actual  value  of  Indian  missionary  work  is  beyond  suspicion.  Such  men 
range  themselves  unhesitatingly,  as  at  the  late  International  Confer- 
ence, on  the  side  of  the  missionaries.  But  if  you  closely  watch  them, 
you  will  find  that  whenever  the  spirit  of  bigotry  is  in  the  air  they  keep 
out  of  the  way.  They  never  make  themselves  a  party  to  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  if  their  authority  is  cited  to  support  views  of  which  they  dis- 
approve, they  do  not  fear  to  protest.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  at  the 
risk  of  severing  the  ties  of  a  lifetime,  lately  stood  forth  to  unhesita- 
tingly expose  what  he  believed  to  be  the  over-statements  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged.  I  have  mentioned  two  names,  because 
these  names  are  public  property  in  regard  to  missionary  work.  But 
they  only  form  prominent  names  among  a  large  body  of  Indian 
administrators  who  are  deliberately  convinced  that  the  missionaries 
are  doing  for  England  the  very  best  work  which  any  private  English- 
men can  do  in  India.  Mr.  Gust  took  as  the  motto  of  his  memorable 
missionary  lecture  to  the  youth  of  Oxford,  Tu  regere  imperio 
populos,  Romane,  memento. 

This  national  aspect  of  missionary  work  has  been  rather  lost  sight 
of  amid  the  outburst  of  evangelical  enthusiasm  during  the  present 
century.  But  it  is  not  a  new  view.  Each  of  the  great  European 
nations  who  went  forth  to  conquer  the  world  in  turn  recognised  the 
importance  of  disclosing  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  side  of 
its  character  to  the  subjected  races.  Eeligious  instruction  not  less 
than  military  aggrandisement  formed  the  basis  of  the  Portuguese 
policy  in  India.  Saint  Francis  Xavier  wrote  solemnly  to  King  John 
in  1548  urging  that  the  obligation  of  spreading  Christianity  'rests 
upon  the  Viceroy,'  and  begging  his  Majesty  to  bind  himself  by  oath 
to  punish  governors  who  neglected  this  duty  with  *  close  imprison- 
ment for  many  years.'  In  the  next  century,  when  the  Dutch  ex- 
pelled the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon,  they  established  the  reformed 
religion  in  that  island,  and  required  the  conformity  of  the  natives  as 
a  condition  of  civil  employment.  In  1649  the  English  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  creating  a  '  Corporation  for  the  Promoting  and  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  England '  among  the 
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Indian  tribes.  The  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravian  Brotherhood, 
which  has  since  won  the  admiration  of  Christendom,  commenced 
its  missionary  labours  in  1732  among  the  slaves  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  and  well  earned  the  official  support  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Denmark  long  gave  to  evangelistic  enterprise.  George  the 
First  of  England  addressed  a  royal  letter  to  the  missionaries  at 
Tranquebar. 

The  ascendency  of  the  East  India  Company  gradually  arrayed 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  against  attempts  at  proselytism,  until 
at  length  Cirey,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  founded  missionary 
work  definitely  on  its  proper  basis  of  private  Christian  effort.  No 
sensible  man  would  now  propose  that  the  State  should  interfere ; 
in  India  any  such  interference  would  be  a  political  crime.  But  this 
should  not  make  Englishmen  blind  to  the  fact  that  missionaries, 
especially  in  India,  are  doing  a  really  national  work ;  a  work  not 
necessarily  of  conversion,  but  of  conciliation  and  concord.  In  spite 
of  occasional  disagreements,  the  missionaries  are  recognised  by  the 
natives  as  a  spiritual  link  between  the  governing  race  and  the 
governed.  I  believe  that  the  three  quarters  of  a  million  subscribed 
for  missionary  work  in  India  strengthens  England's  position  in  that 
country  in  a  greater  measure  than  if  the  entire  sum  were  handed  over 
to  the  Government  to  be  expended  on  education,  or  on  the  army,  or 
on  any  administrative  improvement  whatsoever. 

An  important  change  has  come  over  the  methods  of  missionary 
work.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  the  popular  conception  of  the  mis- 
sionary, derived  from  many  a  frontispiece  and  vignette,  was  an  excited 
preacher  under  a  palm-tree.  A  half  ring  of  blacks  of  a  low  physical 
type  listened  in  attitudes  of  admiration.  This  may  at  one  time 
have  represented  the  facts  ;  it  may  still  represent  the  facts  in  parts  of 
the  world  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge.  But  in  the  great  fields 
of  missionary  labour,  in  China,  India,  and  throughout  the  Muham- 
madan  countries — that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  religions  whose 
followers  outnumber  by  eightfold  the  whole  Protestant  population 
of  the  world — it  is  a  mere  travesty  of  the  truth.  A  merely  zealous 
preacher  would  there  find  himself  surrounded  by  no  gaping  circle 
of  admirers,  but  by  amused  and  caustic  critics.  As  a  matter  of 
statistics,  the  old-fashioned  form  of  '  simple  preaching '  failed  to 
produce  adequate  results  wherever  it  came  in  contact  with  educated 
races.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  century  commemorated  by  the 
International  Conference  had  passed  away,  leaving  only  14,000 
Protestant  native  communicants  in  India.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  more  scientific  methods  gradually  developed,  and  the  number 
of  native  communicants  increased  close  on  tenfold  to  138,000.  Simple 
preaching  often  hit  hard,  and  many  a  random  shot  told.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  church  militant  now  perceive  that  the  Christian  cam- 
paign must  be  fought  with  weapons  of  precision.  During  the  last 
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twenty-five  years  the  study  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  or,  speaking 
more  accurately,  of  the  histories  of  religions,  has  profoundly  modi- 
fied missionary  methods. 

That  study  has  led  the  world,  and  is  compelling  the  Church,  to 
acknowledge  the  good  in  other  faiths.  It  has  disclosed  the  services 
which  all  the  greater  religions  have  performed  for  mankind,  the 
binding  power  which  they  supplied  to  the  feeble  social  organisations 
of  ancient  days,  the  support  which  they  gave  to  the  nascent  moral 
sense,  the  function  which  they  have  discharged  in  developing  the 
ideas  of  national  obligation  and  of  domestic  duty.  It  was  these  re- 
ligions that  removed  the  most  important  relationships  of  life,  alike  in 
the  family  and  in  the  State,  from  the  caprice  of  individual  option,  and 
gave  security  to  human  intercourse  by  sanctions  which  the  individual 
man  did  not  dare  to  challenge.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  that 
this  recognition  of  the  noble  aspects  of  other  faiths  might  enervate 
the  energies  of  our  own.  One  still  remembers  when  Buddhism 
almost  promised  to  become  a  fashion  at  Oxford,  and  only  last  autumn 
a  Canon  of  York  eloquently  declared  the  merits  of  Muhamma- 
danism  in  the  Times.  But  all  great  religions,  and  especially  the 
Christian  religion,  have  proved  that  zeal  is  not  incompatible  with 
knowledge.  Indeed,  without  the  capacity  for  solving  this  permanent 
problem,  no  creed  could  continue  great.  The  Science  of  Religion  has 
now  stated  its  main  conclusions;  but  Christian  missionary  effort  has 
enormously  increased  in  volume,  and  has  distinctly  improved  in 
character,  quality,  and  results.  It  is  by  no  accident  that  the  editor 
of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  is  also  the  author  of  the  Universal 
Missionary  Alphabet.  Between  the  missionary  conceptions  of  the 
beginning  of  the  century  and  of  the  present  day  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  St.  Peter  at  Joppa  and  St.  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill. 
In  the  non-Christian  religions  the  early  Protestant  missionaries 
beheld  only  unclean  things,  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild 
beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air.  The  modern 
missionary  to  the  Hindus  takes  the  tone  in  which  the  great  prosely- 
tising apostle  addressed  the  Brahmans  of  Europe  at  Athens ;  he 
quotes  their  literature,  and  starting  from  their  devotions  at  their 
own  altars,  he  labours  to  supplant  an  ignorant  worship  by  an  en- 
lightened faith. 

This  is  not  the  place,  and  I  am  not  the  person,  to  treat  of  the 
theological  aspects  of  missionary  work.  But  the  Science  of  Religion  * 
or  more  correctly  the  study  of  the  development  of  religions,  has 
armed  the  missionary  with  new  weapons.  In  controversial  combats, 
it  enables  him  to  wield  the  sharp  blade  of  historical  criticism  with 
an  effectiveness  hitherto  unknown.  In  dealing  with  individual  in- 
quirers, it  qualifies  him  to  point  out  how  the  venerable  structure  of 
their  ancestral  belief  was  no  supernatural  edifice  let  down  from 
heaven,  but  was  distinctly  and  consciously  put  together  at  as- 
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cortained  periods  by  human  hands.  In  popular  appeals,  it  gives  him 
the  means  of  accurately  and  powerfully  pressing  home  the  claims 
of  the  religion  which  he  advocates  as  against  those  which  he  would 
supersede.  For  the  great  religions  of  the  world  took  their  present 
form  in  ages  when  mankind  was  very  unhappy.  In  the  East  the  logic 
of  extremes  accepted,  once  and  for  all,  the  conclusion  that  existence 
is  in  itself  a  long  suffering,  and  extinction  the  sole  deliverance. 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  embodied  their  deep  despondency  in  dif- 
ferent terms — Liberation,  Absorption,  or  the  Blowing-out  of  one's 
Being  as  a  woman  blows  out  a  lamp.  But  underlying  all  their  euphe- 
misms is  the  one  conviction  that  life  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  worth 
living.  Christianity  avoided  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  obvious 
miseries  of  mankind  by  another  answer.  From  the  first  it  declared 
that  life  might  become  worth  living,  if  not  here  yet  elsewhere ;  and 
the  later  developments  of  Christianity  have  directed  their  energies 
to  make  life  worth  living  here  also.  Apart  from  other  aspects, 
Christianity  as  a  help  to  humanity  is  a  religion  of  effort  and  hope  ; 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  are  religions  of  resigned  acceptance  or  of 
despair.  They  were  true  interpreters  of  Asiatic  man's  despondency 
of  the  possibilities  of  existence,  in  the  age  in  which  they  arose.  They 
are  growing  to  be  fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  new  life  which 
we  are  awakening  in  India.  I  believe  that  Hinduism  is  still  suffi- 
ciently plastic  to  adapt  itself  to  this  new  world ;  that  it  has  in  it 
enough  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  to  cast  disused  doctrines,  and 
to  develop  new  ones.  But  the  process  must  be  slow  and  difficult. 
Christianity  comes  to  the  Indian  races  in  an  age  of  new  activity  and 
hopefulness,  as  a  fully  equipped  religion  of  effort  and  of  hope.  And 
it  comes  to  them  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  which  it  did  not  disclose 
before.  It  thus  presents  its  two  most  practical  claims  on  human 
acceptance.  For,  although  to  a  fortunate  minority  Christianity  may 
be  a  religion  of  faith,  yet  I  think  that  to  most  of  us  it  is  rather  a 
religion  of  hope  and  of  charity. 

I  should  not  be  candid  if  I  left  the  impression  that  I  expect,  even 
with  the  present  improved  missionary  methods,  any  large  accession 
from  orthodox  Hinduism  or  Islam  to  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
rather  from  the  low  castes  and  the  so-called  aboriginal  peoples  that 
I  believe  direct  conversions  will  chiefly  come.  At  this  moment 
there  are  fifty  millions  of  human  beings  in  India  sitting  abject  on 
\he  outskirts  of  Hinduism,  or  beyond  its  pale,  who  within  the  next 
fifty  years  will  incorporate  themselves  in  one  or  other  of  the  higher 
faiths.  Speaking  humanly,  it  rests  with  Christian  men  and  women 
in  England,  and  with  Christian  missionaries  in  India,  whether  a  great 
proportion  of  these  fifty  millions  shall  accept  Christianity  or  Hindu- 
ism or  Islam.  But,  apart  from  direct  conversion,  the  indirect  influence 
of  missionaries  is  a  factor  of  increasing  power  in  the  religious  future 
of  India.  The  growth  of  new  theistic  sects  among  the  Hindus,  such  as 
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the  Brahmo  Samaj,  under  the  impulse  of  Christian  teaching,  has  long 
been  a  familiar  phenomenon.  The  Centennial  Missionary  Conference 
brought  to  light  corresponding  movements  among  the  Muhammadans. 
The  account  given  by  an  eye-witness,  of  exceptional  opportunities 
for  observation,  and  of  most  commendable  caution  in  statement, 
regarding  the  growth  of  a  critical  historical  school  among  the 
Muhammadans  in  Southern  India  was  very  significant.  In  Islam, 
as  in  Hinduism,  there  is  an  enlightened  party  who  are  shaking 
off  the  trammels  of  old  superstitions,  and  are  labouring  to  bring 
their  hereditary  faith  into  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the 
times.  The  treatises  which  Indian  Muhammadans  have  lately  pub- 
lished to  disprove  the  formerly  accepted  duty  of  Jihad,  or  war  against 
the  unbelievers,  indicate  a  political  aspect  of  the  new  school.  It 
would  be  untrue  to  allege  that  the  new  school,  either  among  the 
Hindus  or  the  Muhammadans,  [show  a  tendency  [to  accept  the 
Christian  faith.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  they  are  a 
direct  outcome  of  missionary  teaching.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  leader 
of  the  new  Muhammadan  school  in  the  south,  and  the  chief  Hindu 
reformers  in  the  north,  are  men  who  have  been  in  close  contact  with 
missionaries,  and  who,  both  as  to  the  methods  employed  and  the 
results  obtained,  are  powerful,  even  when  unwilling,  witnesses  to 
missionary  influence. 

To  the  more  enthusiastic  advocates  of  Christian  proselytism  such 
a  statement  may  seem  vague  and  perhaps  discouraging.  But  any 
gain  in  precision  could  only  be  attained  by  a  sacrifice  of  accuracy. 
In  a  country  like  India,  where  many  new  influences  are  at  work,  it 
is  not  safe  to  single  out  any  one  of  them  as  the  cause  of  complex 
religious  and  national  movements.  We  only  know  that  the  State 
does  not  and  cannot  give  spiritual  teaching  in  its  schools ;  and  that, 
as  respects  the  higher  education  of  the  people,  the  missionary  colleges 
alone  redeem  Western  instruction  from  its  purely  secular  character. 
We  also  know  that  the  modern  Indian  reformers,  whether  of  Hindu- 
ism, or  of  Islam,  or  of  social  hardships  like  those  inflicted  by  child 
marriage  and  the  enforced  celibacy  of  widows,  are  almost  invariably 
men  who  have  been  educated  in  missionary  schools  or  colleges,  or 
who  in  adult  life  have  deeply  conversed  with  missionaries  on  the 
subjects  in  regard  to  which  they  stand  forth  to  lead  and  enlighten 
their  countrymen.  The  indirect  results  of  a  great  spiritual  influence, 
like  that  of  the  missionaries,  among  a  susceptible  and  profoundly 
religious  Asiatic  people,  do  not  admit  of  being  expressed  in  compact 
formulas.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  both  the  supporters  and  the 
critics  of  missionary  enterprise  have  a  right  to  demand  some  state- 
ment of  direct  results.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  country  with 
reference  to  which  I  have  personal  knowledge,  the  largest  field  of 
missionary  labour  in  the  world,  and  almost  the  only  one  in  which  we 
can  test  missionary  statistics  by  a  periodical  census  conducted  by 
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official  experts.  I  shall  briefly  state  the  facts  of  missionary  progress 
in  India  from  1851  to  1881.  These  thirty  years  include  the  whole 
period  forwhich  verified  statistics  exist, down  to  the  most  recentcensus. 

In  1851,  the  Protestant  missions  in  India  and  Burma  had  222 
stations;  in  1881,  their  stations  had  increased  nearly  three-fold  to 
601.  But  the  number  of  their  churches  or  congregations  had,  during 
the  same  thirty  years,  multiplied  from  267  to  4,180,  or  over  fifteen- 
fold.  There  is  not  only  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  the  stations, 
but  also  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  work  done  by  each  station 
within  itself.  In  the  same  way,  while  the  number  of  native  Pro- 
testant Christians  increased  from  91,092  in  1851,  to  492,882  in 
1881,  or  five-fold,  the  number  of  communicants  increased  from 
14,661  to  138,254,  or  nearly  ten-fold.  The  progress  is  again,  there- 
fore, not  alone  in  numbers,  but  also  in  pastoral  care  and  internal  dis- 
cipline. During  the  same  thirty  years,  the  pupils  in  mission  schools 
multiplied  by  three-fold,  from  64,043  to  196,360.  These  enormous 
increments  have  been  obtained  by  making  a  larger  use  of  native 
agency.  A  native  Protestant  Church  has,  in  truth,  grown  up  in  India, 
capable  of  supplying,  in  a  large  measure,  its  own  staff.  In  1851  there 
were  only  21  ordained  native  ministers ;  by  1881  they  had  increased 
to  575,  or  twenty-sevenfold.  The  number  of  native  lay  preachers 
had  risen  during  thirty  years  from  493  to  the  vast  total  of  2,856. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  most  cautious  of  the  Anglo-Indian  bishops,  the 
time  is  close  at  hand  or  has  already  arrived,  when  this  great  body  of 
Indian  converts  and  of  Indian  clergy  and  lay  preachers  ought  to  be 
represented  in  the  episcopate.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod,  now  assembling  at  Canterbury,  will  find  itself  able  to  come 
to  some  distinct  declaration  regarding  the  appointment  of  native 
bishops  for  the  native  Church  of  India. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  compiled  from  returns  carefully  collected 
from  every  missionary  station  in  India  and  Burmah.  The  official 
census,  notwithstanding  its  obscurities  of  classification  and  the  dis- 
turbing effects  of  the  famine  of  1877,  attests  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  Christian  population.  So  far  as  these  disturbing  influences  allow 
of  an  inference  for  all  British  India,  the  normal  rate  of  increase 
among  the  general  population  was  about  8  per  cent,  from  1872  to 
1881,  while  the  actual  rate  of  the  Christian  population  was  over  30 
per  cent.  But,  taking  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Bengal  as  the 
greatest  province  outside  the  famine  area  of  1877,  and  for  whose 
population,  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  whole  of  British  India, 
really  comparable  statistics  exist,  the  census  results  are  clear.  The 
general  population  increased  in  the  nine  years  preceding  1881  at  the 
rate  of  10-89  per  cent.,  the  Muhammadans  at  the  rate  of  10-96  per 
cent.,  the  Hindus  at  some  undetermined  rate  below  13-64  per  cent., 
the  Christians  of  all  races  at  the  rate  of  40-71  per  cent.,  and  the 
native  Christians  at  the  rate  of  64-07  per  cent. 
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As  regards  progress,  therefore,  the  missionaries  in  India  may 
well  look  back  with  thankfulness  to  the  past  and  with  hopefulness 
to  the  future.  But  some  of  my  Hindu  friends,  when  I  first  pub- 
lished these  figures,  correctly  pointed  out  that  they  have  another 
aspect.  For,  although  the  rate  of  increase  is  great,  the  net  result  is 
small  indeed  compared  with  the  population  of  India.  They  hold 
that  half  a  million  Protestant  converts  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  people  is  no  source  of  alarm  to  Hinduism  or  Islam,  and 
should  be  a  subject  of  very  modest  self-gratulation  to  Christianity. 
They  regard  with  equanimity  this  result  as  a  moderate  and  natural 
product  of  the  capital  expended,  and  of  the  energy,  ability,  and 
really  friendly  nature  of  the  agency  employed.  They  point  to  their 
own  religious  activity  during  the  same  period,  and  to  the  larger 
totals  which  have  been  added  to  the  two  great  native  faiths.  They 
have  little  fear  of  Christian  effort  in  the  future,  because  they  believe 
that  that  effort,  although  strongly  supported  by  money  and  made 
honourable  by  the  lives  and  characters  of  its  men,  does  not  proceed 
upon  lines  likely  to  lead  to  important  results.  The  Muhammadan 
ideal  of  a  missionary  is  a  lean  old  man  with  a  staff  and  a  couple  of 
ragged  disciples.  Among  the  Hindus,  for  the  past  twenty-four 
hundred  years,  every  preacher  who  would  appeal  to  the  popular  heart 
must  fulfil  two  conditions  and  conform  to  a  certain  type — he  must 
cut  himself  off  from  the  world  by  a  solemn  act,  like  the  Great 
Renunciation  of  Buddha ;  and  he  must  come  forth  from  his  solitary 
self-communings  with  a  simple  message  to  his  fellow-men.  Our  mis- 
sionaries do  not  seem  to  Indian  thinkers  to  possess  either  of  the  initial 
qualifications  necessary  for  any  great  awakening  of  the  people. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  an  Indian  district,  and  looked  out 
on  the  world  with  keen  young  eyes,  I  noted  down  certain  personal 
observations  which  I  may  venture  to  reproduce  here.  The  mission- 
aries enjoyed  the  popular  esteem  accorded  in  India  to  men  of  letters 
and  teachers  of  youth.  They  were  even  more  highly  regarded  as  the 
guides  who  had  opened  up  the  paths  of  Western  knowledge,  and  who 
were  still  the  pioneers  of  education  among  the  backward  races.  The 
mission  printing  presses  might  almost  be  said  to  have  created  Bengali 
as  a  language  of  literary  prose  ;  and  they  had  developed  ruder 
tongues,  like  Santali  or  Assamese,  into  written  vehicles  of  thought. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  self-sacrifices  of  our  missionaries,  or  the 
internal  conflicts  which  they  passed  through,  their  lives  did  not  appear 
in  the  light  of  a  Great  Eenunciation.  *  To  the  natives,'  I  wrote, 
'  the  missionary  seems  to  be  a  charitable  Englishman  who  keeps  an 
excellent  cheap  school,  speaks  the  language  well,  preaches  a  European 
form  of  their  old  incarnations,  and  drives  out  his  wife  and  little  ones 
in  a  pony-carriage.  This  friendly  neighbour,  this  affectionate  hus- 
band, this  good  man,  is  of  an  estimable  type,  of  a  type  which  has 
done  much  to  raise  the  English  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
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but  it  is  not  the  traditional  type  to  which  the  popular  preacher  in 
India  must  conform.  The  missionary  has  neither  the  personal 
sanctity  nor  the  simple  message  of  the  visionary  who  comes  forth 
from  his  fastings  and  temptation  in  the  forest.  Instead,  he  has  a 
dogmatic  theology  which,  when  he  discusses  it  with  the  Brahmans, 
seems  to  the  populace  to  resolve  itself  into  a  wrangle  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Hindu  Triad  and  the  European  Trinity,  and 
the  comparative  evidence  for  the  incarnation  of  Krishna  and  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ.  The  uneducated  native  prefers,  if  he  is  to  have 
a  triad  and  an  incarnation,  to  keep  his  own  ones.  The  educated 
native  thinks  that  triads  and  incarnations  belong  to  a  state  of  mental 
development  which  he  has  passed.' 

Since  these  words  were  written,  a  new  form  of  missionary  effort  has 
arisen  in  India.  The  great  Evangelical  societies  to  whom  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  chiefly  due  go  on  with 
their  work  more  actively  than  ever.  But  side  by  side  with  them, 
small  Christian  brotherhoods  are  springing  up — ascetic  fraternities 
living  in  common,  and  realising  the  Indian  ideal  of  the  religious  life. 
In  Bombay,  in  Calcutta,  in  Delhi,  certain  houses  of  Christian  celibate 
brethren  are  [becoming  recognised  centres  of  influence  among  the 
Indian  university  youth.  They  consist  of  English  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  culture,  who  have  deliberately  made  up  their  minds  to  give 
their  lives  without  payment  to  the  work.  They  are  indifferent  to 
hardships,  fearless  of  disease,  extraordinarily  patient  of  labour,  and 
in  no  hurry  to  produce  results.  The  Cambridge  mission  at  Delhi  has 
got  into  its  hands  the  chief  share  in  the  University  teaching  in  the 
ancient  Mughal  capital.  Six  hundred  students  in  its  college  and  a 
well-filled  hostel  attest  the  confidence  which  it  has  gained  with 
the  upper  and  educated  classes,  notwithstanding  its  public  training 
of  a  constant  supply  of  Christian  native  youth  as  masters  for  the 
provincial  schools.  The  Oxford  brethren  in  Calcutta,  while  conduct- 
ing a  purely  Christian  seminary,  exert  their  special  influence  by 
discussions  and  personal  interviews  with  the  graduates  and  under- 
graduates of  the  University.  Every  afternoon  a  brother  sits  waiting 
to  see  any  young  man  who  cares  to  call,  and  to  talk  with  him  on  any 
question  which  he  chooses  to  start.  If  he  wishes  to  be  alone  with 
the  missionary,  no  one  else  is  present :  if  two  or  three  youths  come 
together,  the  missionary  is  equally  at  their  service.  Some  of  these 
young  men  have  told  me  of  the  patience,  the  humility,  and  the 
dexterous  Socratic  methods,  with  which  their  doubts  and  difficulties 
are  treated.  No  one  is  pushed  or  hustled  to  desert  his  ancestral 
faith.  But  every  one  carries  away  material  for  deep  reflection. 
Student  clubs  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oxford  brotherhood 
diffuse  the  effects  produced  by  this  private  teaching.  At  their 
meetings  and  lectures  the  brethren  meet  the  Calcutta  undergraduates 
on  the  common  ground  of  intellectual  men  interested  in  the  subjects 
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of  the  day.  Young  Hindus  at  the  University  are  anxious  not  only 
to  listen  to  them,  but  to  dwell  together  subject  to  strict  moral  regu- 
lations under  their  supervision,  if  the  houses  could  be  procured. 

The  relations  of  the  Oxford  fraternity  to  the  natives  are  of  the 
courteous  Pauline  type ;  the  unclean-beast  theory  regarding  non- 
Christian  religions  is  conspicuously  and  conscientiously  absent. 
When  I  was  asked  to  become  president  of  a  Hindu  society  formed 
in  connection  with  them,  I  thought  it  discreet  to  first  look  through 
the  reports  and  epistles  of  the  mission.  From  first  to  last  I  did  not 
come  upon  the  word  '  heathen.'  One  of  the  offshoots  of  this  activity 
is  a  students'  club  for  the  critical  study  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  in- 
formed that  its  members  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  non-Christian 
graduates  or  undergraduates  of  the  university.  What  should  we 
think  if  a  society  arose  among  the  English  university  youth  to 
seriously  and  accurately  inquire  into  the  teaching  of  Buddha  ?  The 
truth  is  that  the  example  of  these  Oxford  men's  lives,  their  simple 
and  unostentatious  asceticism,  their  daily  service  to  others  without 
a  thought  of  themselves,  are  creating  a  deep  impression.  Their 
deaths  produce  a  deeper  impression  still.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
overrate  the  narrow  sphere  within  which  they  at  present  work.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  their  influence  within  that 
sphere.  I  myself  do  not  expect  that  any  Englishman,  or  any 
European,  will  in  our  days  individually  bring  about  a  great  Christian 
awakening  in  India.  But  I  think  it  within  reasonable  probability 
that  some  native  of  India  will  spring  up,  whose  life  and  preaching 
may  lead  to  an  accession  on  a  great  scale  to  the  Christian  Church. 
If  such  a  man  arises  he  will  set  in  motion  a  mighty  movement,  whose 
consequences  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  And  I  believe  that,  if  ever 
he  comes,  he  will  be  produced  by  influences  and  surroundings  of 
which  the  Oxford  brotherhood  in  Calcutta  is  at  present  the  fore- 
runner and  prototype. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  new  form  of  missionary  effort  was 
not  represented  at  the  Congress  of  last  month.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  reasons  which  led  the  ascetic 
Christian  brotherhoods,  and  several  of  the  High-Church  societies,  to 
abstain  from  that  public  demonstration.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
that  such  gatherings  sometimes  fail  to  disclose  the  most  genuine 
aspects  of  missionary  work.  In  their  eagerness  to  intensify  enthu- 
siasm and  to  prove  their  case,  they  are  liable  to  lapse  into  methods 
not  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to  minds  which  are  simply  desirous 
to  get  at  the  facts.  The  first  Open  Conference,  for  example,  dealt 
with  a  controversy  which  had  filled  many  columns  of  the  Times, 
and  which  has  since  occupied  the  thoughts  of  serious  men  in 
many  lands.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  the  non-Christian 
races  of  the  world  are  being  rapidly  absorbed  into  Islam,  and  that 
Muhammadanism,  by  its  discountenance  of  strong  drink,  exercises 
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on  the  whole  a  higher  moral  influence  than  Christianity  ?  Here  were 
distinct  issues  in  regard  to  which  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  ex- 
perienced travellers,  and  others  well  qualified  to  speak,  had  ranged 
themselves  on  opposite  sides.  They  were  issues  which  delegates 
from  the  missonary  societies  of  Europe  and  America  had  come  to 
debate.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  brought  the  careful  observation 
of  a  lifetime  to  the  subject,  and  a  little  pile  of  cards  had  been  handed 
up  to  the  chairman  by  those  who  wished  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. Yet,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  time  allowed  for  the 
meeting  was  strictly  limited  by  the  hands  of  the  clock,  certain 
zealous  persons,  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  insisted  on  interrupting  the 
proceedings  by  a  resolution  demanding  an  interval  for  prayer.  It  is 
clearly  right  that  such  a  meeting  should  commence  and  should  close 
with  an  act  of  devotion.  But  it  is  most  damaging  to  the  missionary 
cause  that  a  series  of  careful  statements  of  evidence  should  be  broken 
in  upon  by  an  irrelevant  resolution  of  this  sort.  In  any  other  class 
of  meeting  a  chairman  would  decorously  ignore  such  a  proposal. 
But  at  Exeter  Hall  he  is  made  to  feel  that  this  course  is  not  open  to 
him.  A  speaker  who  followed  with  a  unique  personal  knowledge 
of  the  facts  was  coldly  received,  and  some  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings had  a  declamatory  character  adapted  rather  to  elicit  cheers 
than  to  leave  behind  conviction. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  really  noble  work  done  by  the  missionaries 
abroad  often  suffers,  in  the  opinion  of  candid  and  serious  men,  from 
the  methods  employed  at  home.  It  suffers  also  from  a  vague  but 
general  impression  that  only  a  part  of  the  evidence  appears.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  experienced  missionaries  believe  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found  in  certain  de- 
grading customs  and  institutions  which  make  themselves  specially 
prominent  in  Christian  communities.  Among  this  class  of  thinkers, 
the  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Oxford  holds  a  distinguished  place.  His 
thirty-four  years  of  successful  labour  as  a  missionary,  his  erudition, 
his  orthodoxy,  and  the  unrivalled  position  which  he  holds  as  the 
translator  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  books  of  China,  give  weight 
and  authority  to  his  views.  He  holds  that  as  long  as  Christianity 
presents  itself  infected  with  the  bitter  internal  animosities  of  the 
Christian  sects,  and  associated  with  the  habits  of  drunkenness  and 
the  Social  Evil  conspicuous  among  Christian  nations,  it  will  not  do  its 
work,  because  it  does  not  deserve  to  do  its  work,  in  the  non-Christian 
world.  When  Professor  Legge  was  asked  to  take  part  in  the  Cen- 
tennial Conference,  he  explained  that  he  would  have  to  clearly  put 
forward  his  convictions — with  the  result  that  he  did  not  take  part  in 
it  at  all.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  ground  which  he  would  have 
occupied  lay  beyond  its  scope,  and  could  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  by  it.  But  incidents  like  these,  although  perhaps  isolated 
ones,  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  such  an  assemblage,  and  to 
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create  a  suspicion  among  fair-minded  men  that  they  have  not  been 
placed  in  full  possession  of  the  facts. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  refer  to  these  defects  because  I  feel 
that  I  should  be  chargeable  with  the  same  one-sided  advocacy  if  I 
feared  to  raise  my  voice  against  them.  I  think  that  the  late  Congress, 
in  its  fifty  meetings,  gave  a  true  and,  on  the  whole,  an  accurate  and  a 
complete  presentment  of  missionary  work.  I  know  that  its  projectors 
and  managers  were  sincerely  desirous  to  overstate  nothing  and  to  con- 
ceal nothing.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  these  good  intentions  were 
sometimes  overborne  by  the  old  hankering  after  unctuous  declamation 
which  at  one  time  made  missionary  statements  sneered  at  even  by 
clergymen,  and  suspected  by  all. accurate  critics,  whether  clerical  or 
lay.  The  able  biographer  of  Carey  has  acknowledged  that  occasion 
was  given  by  at  least  one  coadjutor  of  that  truly  great  man  for 
Sydney  Smith's  ridicule.  The  time  has  come  for  missionaries  them- 
selves, and  for  those  who  have  watched  the  simple  and  noble  spirit 
in  which  they  labour,  to  protest  against  every  form  of  exaggeration 
or  insincerity  in  popular  expositions  of  their  work.  They  must  purge 
their  cause  of  bigotry  and  cant.  Of  bigotry,  such  as  the  injustice 
which  some  pious  people  in  England  do  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy 
in  India ;  to  that  great  Church  which  is  quietly  and  with  small  worldly 
means  educating,  disciplining,  and  consoling  a  Christian  population 
three  times  more  numerous  than  all  the  Protestant  converts  in  India  put 
together.  Of  cant,  such  as  the  tirades  against  caste  and  other  in- 
digenous institutions,  which  accomplish  for  a  densely  crowded  tropical 
population  what  the  Primitive  Church  did  for  its  own  little  communi- 
ties, and  what  later  Christianity  fails  to  effect,  namely  to  support  the 
poor  without  State  aid.  You  may  pass  a  whole  life  in  contact  with 
the  missionaries  who  are  doing  the  actual  toil,  without  having  to 
listen  to  a  single  insincerity.  The  results  of  their  labour  need 
neither  overstatement  nor  concealment.  I  believe  that  those  results 
justify  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  the  devotion  of  the  many  lives, 
by  which  they  are  obtained.  And  I  am  convinced  that,  if  English- 
men at  home  knew  the  missionaries  simply  as  they  are,  there  would 
be  less  doubt  as  to  the  merit  of  their  claims  and  as  to  the  genuine 
character  of  their  work. 

W.  W.  HUNTER. 
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A   FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  PICTURE 
EXHIBITIONS. 


AT  this  season  we  are  all  much  occupied  with  galleries,  exhibitions, 
and  high  art  in  many  forms  ;  and  we  hear  incessant  discourse,  from 
men  and  women  more  or  less  competent  to  direct  our  taste,  as  to  the 
merits  of  painters,  schools,  and  styles,  as  to  good  and  bad  technique, 
as  to  the  true  and  the  false,  the  '  precious '  and  the  *  foul '  in  art.  I 
sometimes  ask  myself,  a  plain  layman  who  presumes  not  to  have  an 
opinion  in  these  difficult  matters,  whether  we  reflect  enough  upon 
the  limits,  sphere,  and  subjects  of  painting,  on  the  relations  of  paint- 
ing to  life,  to  thought,  to  religion ;  whether  our  painters  are  as  clear 
as  they  ought  to  be  on  these  great  antecedent  problems  : — What  can 
be  painted,  what  ought  to  be  the  end  of  a  picture,  what,  in  great  ages 
of  art,  did  the  artist  regard  as  his  business  and  function  ? 

Is  it  clear,  to  begin  with,  that  the  custom  of  holding  Exhibitions 
of  paintings  really  tends  to  the  advancement  of  art  ?  With  very  few 
exceptions,  all  modern  pictures  are  painted  on  the  assumption  that 
they  will  be,  or  may  be,  ultimately  exhibited.  An  immense  number 
of  modern  works  seem  painted  solely  in  order  to  be  exhibited :  and 
one  hopes  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  that  they  are  at  once  painted 
out.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  institution  of  art  Exhibitions  that 
we  take  them  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  painter's  art  as  his  canvas 
and  brush.  And  we  seldom  reflect  that  in  no  great  epoch  of  art  were 
Exhibitions  ever  imagined. 

Can  we  conceive  of  Pheidias  and  Lysippus,  Zeuxis  and  Apelles 
carting  their  works  into  a  gallery,  as  the  month  of  April  came  round, 
and  all  the  young  aesthetes  in  town,  in  new  chiton  and  chlamys, 
noisily  criticising  the  folds  of  'Nike's'  drapery,  the  curves  of 
'  Ilissus' '  ribs,  the  soft  limbs  of  '  Aphrodite,'  and  the  proud  glances 
of '  Athene '  ?  Fancy  Giotto,  Angelico,  Bellini,  and  Giorgione,  closely 
crammed  into  long  galleries,  numbered  3785  and  so  forth,  and 
catalogued  with  little  snippings  from  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio ! 
And  did  ingenious  youths  in  the  Gazetta  di  Firenze,  or  the  Giornale 
di  Roma,  publish  vehement  attacks  or  insidious  puffs  of  the  School 
that  each  affected  ?  Was  the  '  Sposalizio '  sky'd  by  the  Hanging 
Committee;  was  the  'Madonna  di  San  Sisto'  jammed  between  a 
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*  Storm  at  Sea  'and  a  '  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  '  ?  Were  Titian's 
'  Assumption '  and  Tintoretto's  '  Paradiso '  ever  rejected  by  the 
Academy  of  Venice  as  unsuited  for  exhibition  and  difficult  to  hang  ? 
A  picture,  like  every  work  of  visual  art,  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
designed  to  fill  some  suitable  space  and  to  be  seen  with  harmonious 
surroundings.  An  altar-piece  has  to  fill  and  dignify  a  chapel.  A 
battle-piece  may  be  in  place  in  a  public  hall.  A  portrait,  according 
to  its  scale  and  style,  may  suit  an  ancestral  corridor  or  a  domestic 
parlour.  A  vignette  from  the  '  West  Coast '  or  *  Kittens  at  Play'  may 
give  sweetness  and  light  to  the  cottage  boudoir.  But  an  Annual 
Exhibition  is  almost  the  only  spot  conceivable  where  no  picture  ever 
can  be  in  its  place,  where  the  local  environment  of  every  picture  is 
turned  upside  down,  where  every  note  in  the  gamut  of  art  is  sounded 
in  discord.  Suppose  an  Exhibition  of  musical  instruments  where 
from  eight  till  dusk  the  makers  continuously  played  on  their  own 
instruments  such  airs  as  each  thought  best  to  bring  out  the  tone  of 
the  piece !  To  one  who  had  studied  painting  only  in  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa,  in  the  Arena  Chapel,"  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  and 
Santa  Croce,  in  the  Sistine  and  the  Vatican,  in  the  School  of  San 
Kocco  and  the  Doge's  Palace,  to  be  thrust  into  a  modern  exhibition 
and  told  to  judge  the  works  there,  would  seem  as  strange  and  as 
painful  as  to  be  asked  to  judge  of  musical  instruments  when  all  were 
being  played  upon  together  in  the  same  room  but  with  different 
airs. 

How  vastly  does  genius  loci,  the  placing  and  the  setting  of  a  pic- 
ture, deepen  the  impression,  when  we  gaze  on  the  portraits  of  Titian, 
Veronese,  and  Tintoretto  in  the  Doge's  palace,  or  on  the  Vandykes  in 
the  Genoese  palaces,  or  on  the  prophets  and  Sibyls  who  keep  eternal 
watch  in  the  vaults  of  the  Sistine,  or  on  the  '  Mantegna '  in  San 
Zenone,  or  the  last  rays  of  the  *  Cenacolo '  in  the  Eefectory  of  S.  M. 
delle  Grazie !  How  different  are  Pisano's  '  Pulpit '  or  Michael  An- 
gelo's  '  Notte,'  or  Ghiberti's  *  Gates,'  as  we  see  them  in  Pisa  or  in  San 
Lorenzo  or  the  Baptistery,  and  as  we  see  them  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  or  the  South  Kensington  Museum !  And  yet  year  by 
year  we  cram  side  by  side,  as  close  as  frames  can  be  set,  in  a  wild 
pot-pourri  of  pictorial  discord,  Holy  Virgins,  washerwomen,  Eapes  of 
the  Sabines,  scenes  from  Pickwick,  Ledas,  Dr.  Johnson  with  Boswell, 
and  Lord  Mayors  in  robes  of  office.  And  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May  we  rush  to  Burlington  House  and  expect  to  find  new  Titians  and 
Raphaels  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  crowd  of  works  which  deliberately  aim 
at  the  kind  of  success  attained  by  a  popular  music-hall  song  or  a 
shilling  dreadful. 

No  really  great  picture  can  be  seen  in  an  Exhibition,  and  the 
greater  the  picture  the  more  it  loses.  Nearly  all  pictures  are  now- 
adays painted  with  a  view  to  possible  exhibition.  But  some  are  not ; 
and  we  all  know  how  much  in  these  very  rare  instances  the  painter 
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gains.  A  large  part  of  Rossetti's  reputation  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  never  exhibited,  and  promiscuous  exhibitions  of  his  works, 
even  in  the  absence  of  discordant  surroundings,  has  hardly  enhanced 
his  peculiar  vogue.  Those  who  have  seen  the  pensive  fancies  of 
Burne-Jones  or  the  President's  bright  visions  of  Greek  poetry  in  the 
studios  or  saloons  where  they  are  at  home,  or  for  which  they  were 
designed,  can  hardly  believe  that  they  are  the  same  works  when  they 
are  seen  jammed  into  a  gallery  between  a  portrait  of  His  Eoyal 
Highness  and  an  *  arrangement  in  ultramarine.'  We  might  as  well 
expect  to  find  Andromache,  Phryne,  and  Galatea,  looking  natural, 
goddess-like,  and  Greek,  if  they  mixed  with  the  public  on  a  crowded 
Saturday  afternoon. 

But  it  is  more  the  moral  effect  on  the  painter's  mind  than  the 
discordant  effect  on  his  exhibited  work,  which  is  the  real  evil  of 
Exhibitions.  Some  painters  are  strong  enough  and  honest  enough  to 
withstand  temptation.  But  the  tempter  is  always  at  work.  An 
Exhibition  is  necessarily  more  or  less  a  competition,  and  a  competition 
where  for  the  most  part  the  conspicuous  alone  catches  the  public 
eye.  II  faut  sauter  aux  yeux,  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  silly,  the 
careless,  the  vulgar,  in  order  to  be  popular.  And  the  painter  who 
never  becomes  popular  runs  great  risk  of  ceasing  to  paint  at  all.  The 
diapason  tends  always  to  grow  higher,  and  unless  an  air  is  given  at 
concert  pitch,  and  something  more,  it  is  in  danger  of  sounding  some- 
what flat.  Every  device  that  colour,  size,  form,  title,  subject,  frame, 
can  give  to  attract  the  eye,  has  been  exhausted  by  the  ingenious 
painter,  and  not  always  by  the  worst.  No  man  who  respects  his  art 
stoops  to  such  an  artifice,  and  the  honourable  artist  rejects  it  with 
scorn.  But  it  is  unworthy  of  us  to  subject  men  to  competition  with 
such  degraded  rivals,  and  to  expect  that  we  can  make  new  Titians 
and  Eaphaels  by  a  process  which,  like  that  of  Exhibitions,  smothers 
the  great  qualities  by  discordant  surroundings  and  stimulates  the 
activity  of  the  vulgar  qualities. 

In  far  other  modes  were  works  of  art ( exhibited  '  to  the  public  in 
all  great  ages  of  art.  They  were  shown  in  the  studio  in  which  they 
were  produced,  or  in  the  place  for  which  they  were  designed ;  in  the 
first  to  the  few  whom  the  artist  chose  to  admit,  in  the  second  on  the 
public  and  ceremonial  completion  of  the  work.  Were  Pheidias '  Athene 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  pediments,  and^the 
Panathenaic  procession,  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  sent  about  from 
gallery  to  gallery,  and  jammed  between  *  Scenes  from  Aristophanes,' 
'  Geese  on  a  Common,'  and  a  presentation  portrait  of  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Archon  Basileus.  When  the  chryselephantine  Athene 
was  finally  set  up  in  her  Parthenon  a  great  festival  was  made,  and 
the  citizens,  magistrates,  and  priests,  with  youths  and  maidens  in 
procession,  went  up  to  the  Acropolis  and  gazed  on  the  Goddess  ;  and 
there  amidst  hymns,  sacrifices,  and  solemn  offerings,  the  whole  city 
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rejoiced  and  wondered  at  the  marvellous  handiwork  of  the  god-like 
sculptor.  And  when  Cimabue  had  finished  his  '  Madonna '  all  Florence 
attended  the  ceremony  wherewith  it  was  set  up  above  the  altar  as 
we  see  it  still ;  and  Florence  that  day  kept  holiday  as  at  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation.  And  when  Eaphael  lay  dead  in  state,  his  '  Trans- 
figuration '  stood  above  the  bier ;  and  all  Rome  came  and  gazed  in 
wonder  and  reverence  at  the  dead  painter  and  at  his  last  work  on 
earth.  Such  were  Art  Exhibitions  in  the  great  ages  of  art. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  really  the  key  of  the  matter.  The 
discordant  hubbub  of  modern  Picture  Exhibitions  is  the  least  part  of 
the  evil.  It  is  the  divorce  of  art  from  the  highest  religious,  social, 
intellectual  movement  of  the  age  which  is  the  root  of  decadence  in 
art.  It  is  the  substitution  of  democratic  license  and  personal  caprice 
for  grand  traditions  and  loyal  service  in  the  larger  forces  of  life. 
Here  is  the  root  of  feebleness,  far  more  than  in  deficient  training, 
crude  technique,  and  picture  Barnums.  In  all  great  epochs  of  art 
the  painter  frankly  accepted  certain  great  canons  of  religious,  social, 
or  artistic  convention.  He  thoroughly  felt  his  art  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  religious,  social,  and  intellectual  movement  of  his  time. 
He  took  it  to  be  his  business  to  give  to  that  movement  colour  and 
form.  His  art  was  not  at  all  self-sufficing  and  detached.  It  was 
simply  one  of  the  artistic  modes  of  expressing  what  was  deepest 
and  most  commanding  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  painter  was 
the  servant;  the  free,  willing  creative  servant,  but  the  servant, 
of  the  priest,  the  thinker,  the  poet  and  the  statesman.  Pericles, 
Ictinus,  and  Pheidias  laboured  at  the  Parthenon  in  one  common  con- 
ception :  a  work  by  Lysippus,  Polycleitus,  or  Zeuxis  was  an  affair  of 
state :  a  great  statesman  of  Rome  has  identified  his  name  with  the 
Pantheon,  one  of  the  most  original  conceptions  in  the  history  of 
art.  Giotto  worked  in  the  Arena  Chapel  under  the  eye  of  Dante, 
and  apparently  under  his  inspiration.  Grhiberti,  Brunelleschi  and 
Mantegna  lived  on  the  topmost  wave  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
outbursts  of  the  human  intellect.  Leonardo  and  Michael  Angelo  were 
two  of  its  mightiest  forces,  even  had  neither  ever  touched  a  pencil. 
Raphael,  Benvenuto,  Titian,  Velasquez,  Jean  G-oujon,  Rubens, 
Reynolds  were  the  intimates  and  the  equals  of  all  that  their  ages 
possessed  of  brain,  of  knowledge,  of  force. 

Painting,  which  is  a  secondary  and  not  a  primary  form  of  human 
skill,  cannot  sever  itself  from  power,  from  religion,  from  thought, 
without  becoming  at  once  feeble  and  wayward.  The  note  of  too 
much  of  modern  painting  is  to  be  at  once  silly  and  bizarre.  It  has 
flung  off  all  guides,  teachers,  and  traditions ;  repudiates  any  sort  of 
connection  with  religion,  thought,  or  rule ;  decides  everything  out  of 
its  own  head ;  and  regards  everything  and  anything  as  a  proper  subject 
for  a  picture,  from  the  Day  of  Judgment  to  a  mushroom.  Individual 
whims,  any  crude  hobby,  are  thought  to  be  quite  enough  to  enable 
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a  man  to  choose  a  good  subject  for  a  painting,  and  to  emancipate 
him  from  the  conventions  which  condemned  Kaphael  to  eternal 
«  Madonnas,'  Titian  to  perpetual  *  Europas,'  '  Ariadnes,'  and  «  Aphro- 
dites,' and  Murillo  to  innumerable  cherubs.  The  modern  painter 
holds  himself  to  be  as  absolutely  free  to  invent  his  own  subject,  to 
improvise  his  own  canons  of  art,  to  humour  his  own  fancy,  as  Mr. 
Gilbert  when  he  makes  a  new  burlesque,  or  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  when 
he  sketches  a  new  novel. 

But  a  picture  is  not  a  novel ;  for  the  painter's  art  is  immeasurably 
less  fertile  and  elastic  than  the  written  art  of  the  poet  or  romancer. 
No  genius  can  enable  the  painter  to  compete  with  the  storyteller  in 
versatility,  in  subtlety,  in  profusion  and  continuity  of  effect.  The 
painter  has  his  own  resources  in  vividness,  in  colour,  in  harmony,  in 
suddenness  and  unity  of  his  blow  on  the  imagination — it  may  be  also 
in  beauty.  But  of  course  he  buys  these  resources  at  the  price  that 
he  cannot,  by  the  conditions  of  his  art,  touch  anything  but  what  is 
seen,  that  he  is  rigorously  limited  to  one  moment  of  time,  that  he 
cannot  possibly  impart  anything  which  is  not  known,  that  he  can 
never  explain,  never  continue  a  story,  tell  nothing  which  it  requires 
words  to  tell,  and  by  the  very  instrument  he  uses  he  is  forbidden, 
except  in  partial  and  exceptional  ways,  to  touch  the  loathsome,  the 
horrible,  and  the  spasmodic. 

These  obvious  truisms  are  trampled  underfoot  in  our  modern 
Exhibitions,  where  half  the  figure  subjects  are  painted  novelettes, 
whereas  these  conditions  were  strictly  respected  in  all  great  ages  of 
art.  The  necessity  for  respecting  them,  and  the  instinctive  sense 
that  the  painter's  art  is  a  corollary  of  larger  forms  of  human  power, 
and  not  a  substantive  and  self-sufficing  force,  compelled  the  painter, 
in  all  great  ages  of  art,  to  limit  himself  to  a  definite  range  of  sub- 
jects, to  follow  loyally  the  current  ideals  in  religion,  in  poetry,  and 
in  manners,  to  use  perfectly  simple  and  familiar  motifs,  to  shun 
whims,  conundrums,  eccentricities  and  fantasias,  very  seldom  indeed 
to  be  comic,  and  almost  never  to  be  disgusting.  The  great  painters 
painted  only  a  few  score  of  subjects — absolutely  familiar  to  all  who 
saw  them — and  these  almost  without  exception  grand,  ennobling, 
obvious  types  of  religious,  mythological,  and  social  ideals.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  painter's  aim  was,  as  it  should  be,  beauty. 

Nowadays  a  large  part  of  the  modern  Exhibition  seems  to  have  no 
other  end  but  to  raise  a  laugh,  to  invent  a  rebus,  to  puzzle,  to  disgust, 
or,  mainly  in  France,  to  excite  the  animal  sense  of  blood  and  lust. 
When  we  walk  through  a  gallery  of  fine  old  masters,  we  need  no 
catalogue  to  describe  to  us  the  subjects.  We  do  not  require  to 
read  half  a  page  from  Boswell's  Johnson  or  Macaulay's  History  of 
England,  it  may  be  from  Coventry  Patmore  or  Ouida,  before  we  can 
conceive  what  it  all  means.  No  ancient  master  would  have  tried  to 
paint  Shelley's  Skylark  or  Swinburne's  Songs  before  Sunrise.  In 
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•the  whole  gallery  of  old  masters  there  are  perhaps  not  more  than 
a  score  of  different  subjects,  and  all  of  these  obvious  to  every  eye  at  a 
glance.  Titian  and  Holbein  painted  portraits  as  their  sitters  were, 
and  did  not  turn  them  into  ladies  and  gentlemen  dressed  up  for  a 
fancy  ball.  Although  the  subjects  are  so  few,  so  obvious,  so  con- 
ventional, there  no  is  monotony.  All  looks  noble,  solemn,  beautiful ; 
for  the  aim  of  the  painter  then  was  to  show  how  much  beauty  could 
be  shed  over  the  old  ideals  of  faith,  poetry,  and  manners. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  old  ideals  in  faith,  poetry,  and  manners 
have  proved  insufficient.  They  have  failed  us ;  and  we  must  make 
new  ones.  No  sensible  man  wishes  to  recall  them  ;  nor  does  he  wish 
to  bind  art  again  in  limits  so  narrow.  Three  centuries  ago  modern 
Europe  got  rid  of  its  old  standards.  The  faith  which  inspired 
Madonnas  and  Saints,  the  poetry  which  was  limited  to  a  crude  my- 
thology and  a  few  romances,  the  manners  which  were  essentially 
based  on  aristocratic  display,  indolence,  battle,  and  luxury,  were  too 
narrow,  too  shallow,  and  too  anti-social  to  be  permanent.  Art,  like 
modern  civilisation,  has  cast  them  off.  And  it  is  idle  to  dream  that 
they  can  ever  return. 

But  it  does  not  follow  at  all,  because  the  old  ideals  and  sources 
of  art  are  gone,  that  painting  is  to  have  no  ideals,  no  sources,  no 
guide:  that  every  painter  is  to  be  a  law  to  himself;  and  that  every 
hobby,  every  accident  of  any  painter's  life,  can  equally  supply  a 
subject  for  a  picture.  What  has  happened  is  this.  So  far  as  modern 
art  is  concerned,  religion  has  almost  disappeared  ;  every  tradition  of 
great  art  has  been  wiped  out ;  and  the  old  subordination  of  painting 
to  intellect  and  poetry  is  put  aside.  The  reign  of  universal  demo- 
cracy has  set  in  for  painting  with  greater  virulence  even  than  in 
politics  and  in  manners.  Painters,  apparently  by  their  fondness  for 
the  Stuarts,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Eoyal  Family,  ought,  one 
would  think,  to  be  Tories  and  loyalists.  But  in  the  practice  of  their 
art,  they  recognise  the  wildest  license  of  individual  judgment,  the 
entire  equality  of  all  men  to  lay  down  the  law  in  art,  and  the 
trenchant  abolition  of  every  great  and  historic  tradition. 

In  all  great  ages  of  art  the  artist's  subject  was  expected  to  conform 
to  given  conditions.  It  must  be  simple,  familiar,  noble,  traditional, 
and  beautiful.  Nowadays  it  is  too  often  enigmatical,  eccentric,  mean, 
whimsical,  or  disgusting.  Pheidias  and  the  great  Greeks  represented 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  whom  Homer  sang,  the  great  memories  of 
national  history,  the  beings  in  whom  centred  the  worship,  reverence, 
and  admiration  of  men,  the  loveliest  women  known  to  the  city,  the 
finest  champions  in  the  games.  Eaphael  and  his  fellows  painted  the 
great  types  of  religious  adoration,  the  familiar  mythologies,  great 
men  and  great  events  in  history.  But  in  all  cases,  whether  the 
subject  was  sacred  or  secular,  old  or  new,  it  was  always  simple, 
familiar,  noble,  traditional,  and  beautiful.  Nowadays  a  painter  seems 
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to  consider  that  his  business  is  to  invent  something  absolutely  new, 
if  possible  queer,  accidental,  personal,  comic,  namby-pamby,  or 
bizarre.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  his  duty  is  to  compose  a  mild 
original  sonnet,  a  snippety  original  novel,  or  a  watery  anecdote,  grave 
or  gay.  Now  painters  are  not  poets,  romancers,  nor  literary  crafts- 
men. The  result  is  that,  when  they  try  to  paint  sonnets,  stories,  or 
essays,  the  work  is,  intellectually,  too  often  on  a  level  with  that  which 
goes  into  the  columns  of  a  county  newspaper,  and  is  headed  *  OUT 
Poet's  Corner,'  and  *  Curious  or  Entertaining.'  How  can  painters 
suppose  that  cultivated  men  and  women  care  for  their  japes,  their 
puns,  their  snippings  from  stale  Elegant  Extracts,  or  for  their  own 
poetical  and  moral  maunderings  on  canvas  ?  A  painter  who  invents 
a  new  subject  is  almost  certain  to  invent  something  that  is  either 
silly  or  bizarre.  Almost  all  the  anecdotes  which  fill  half  a  page  of 
the  Academy  catalogues,  as  subjects  of  so-called  historical  pictures, 
scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  gallantries  of  some  Stuart  prince 
(understanding  gallantry  in  all  its  various  senses),  the  oddities  of 
Swift,  Johnson,  or  Walter  Scott,  anecdotes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
&c.,  are  either  quite  unauthentic  or  utterly  trivial ;  nay,  not  seldom 
they  are  grossly  libellous  and  horribly  mean.  So  long  as  a  subject 
offers  a  medium  for  sheeny  stuffs,  quaint  costume,  and  Wardour- 
Street  bric-a-brac,  none  seem  to  be  too  silly,  too  scurrilous,  or  too 
petty  for  some  painters.  It  is  not  the  business  of  painters  to  become 
very  minor  poets  and  tenth-rate  serial  novelists.  They  have,  as  we 
say,  to  paint  the  simple,  the  familiar,  the  noble,  the  traditional,  the 
beautiful — so  as  to  put  new  beauty  into  the  old  types  of  our  deepest 
adoration,  love,  reverence,  and  delight.  Their  business  is  to  add 
glow,  intensity,  charm,  to  what  is  best  in  the  faith,  in  the  memory, 
in  the  intellect  of  their  age : — not  to  puzzle,  to  startle,  much  less  to 
sicken  us. 

It  is  the  honour  of  our  older  Academicians  steadily  to  uphold  the 
great  traditions  of  the  noble  style,  as  to  the  subjects  proper  for 
painting.  First  and  foremost  in  this  matter  comes  the  President 
himself.  And  in  nothing  does  his  culture,  taste,  and  training  in  the 
great  schools  tell  more  than  in  the  example  he  sets  his  contempo- 
raries as  to  the  field,  limits,  and  aim  of  their  art.  Never  was  this 
shown  more  finely  than  in  the  subject  of  the  first  picture  with  which 
he  came  upon  the  world,  4  The  Procession  at  Florence '  to  escort 
Cimabue's  *  Madonna '  to  Santa  Maria  Novella.  Here  was  an  almost 
perfect  subject  for  a  modern  painter.  It  was  simple,  obvious,  noble, 
and  beautiful.  Though  the  idea  was  new,  it  presented  a  touching 
and  dignified  incident  in  the  history  of  art,  in  a  form  familiar  and 
interesting  to  all  cultivated  people.  It  was  like  a  chapter  out  of 
Modern  Painters  in  colour  and  form.  I  confine  myself  strictly  to- 
the  subject,  to  the  painter's  motif,  and  do  not  touch  upon  any  point 
in  the  execution.  As  a  subject  it  was  perfect.  For  nearly  forty  years 
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the  President  has  continued  to  present  a  series  of  subjects,  almost 
equally  happy — Greek,  mythological,  or  historical — but  all  simple, 
familiar,  noble,  traditional,  and  beautiful.  To  understand  such 
pictures  as  the  '  Daphnephoria,'  '  Phryne,'  *  Cymon/  or  the  '  Hemi- 
cycle '  at  Kensington,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  a  page  out  of  some 
historian,  or  to  consult  Dictionaries  of  Antiquities.  Every  cultivated 
man  at  once  recognises  the  subject,  and  sees  at  a  glance  that  it  is 
simple,  impressive,  beautiful.  So,  too,  the  '  Andromache '  of  this  year 
is  equally  happy  in  its  subject.  Every  cultivated  man,  without  the 
lines  from  the  Iliad,  can  recognize  the  incident ;  can  see  its  beauty, 
its  pathos,  its  tragic  and  lyric  dignity ;  and  so  he  is  drawn  on  to 
study  in  detail  the  Hellenicism,  the  refinement  of  knowledge  and 
taste,  the  subtle  convolutions  of  grace,  with  which  the  painter  illus- 
trates the  poet.  We  are  dealing  now  solely  with  the  subject  of  a 
painting.  And  here  surely  is  the  painter's  art  seeking  to  express  the 
grandest  poetry,  in  high  and  pure  traditional  types. 

So,  too,  Mr.  Watts  has  maintained  a  noble  choice  of  subject  in 
the  grand  and  true  vein  of  the  old  schools.  In  his  '  Dawn,'  '  Death,' 
1  Love,'  '  Hope,'  '  Faith,'  and  like  symbolical  fancies,  he  is  usually 
within  the  limits  of  the  simple  and  the  intelligible.  At  times  he, 
too,  wanders  off  into  the  abstruse  and  the  fantastic — never  into  that 
of  the  trivial  or  the  repulsive.  A  poet  may  be  mystical,  obscure, 
even  wild  for  a  space :  but  a  painter  cannot  be  so  without  infinite 
risk.  The  defmiteness,  the  fixity,  the  simplicity  of  his  instrument 
bind  him.  No  man  less  than  Michael  Angelo  can  venture  to  be 
Apocalyptic :  nor  can  painter  born  of  woman  be  mystical  without 
ceasing  to  be  intelligible  ;  and  an  unintelligible  picture  is  a  rebus. 

These  sound  traditions  as  to  subject  for  the  most  part  are  suffi- 
ciently preserved  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Poynter,  Mr.  Armitage,  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Eichmond — to  mention  no  others.  For  the  most  part  the  sub- 
jects they  paint  are  simple,  familiar,  dignified,  and  beautiful.  So 
far  as  Mr.  Long  shows  a  tendency  to  plunge  into  learned  antiquities, 
and  oddities  of  archaeology,  needing,  to  explain  them,  long  passages 
from  Diodorus  Siculus — apparently  his  favourite  author — so  far  he  is 
leaving  the  ground  of  familiar  and  simple  art.  Of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema 
and  Sir  John  Millais  a  few  words  must  be  said.  Sir  John  is  only  on 
rare  occasions  a  painter  of  historical  and  imaginative  incidents  ;  and 
his  greatest  admirers  will  hardly  think  that  he  best  displays  in  them 
his  wonderful  gifts  as  a  painter.  A  man  who  tries  to  write  the 
chapter  of  a  novel  on  a  canvas  three  feet  by  two  is  on  perilous 
ground.  The  '  Huguenot,'  the  '  Order  for  Eelease '  achieved  that 
feat.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  *  Fireman '  and  some  others  did  not 
overstep  the  line.  The  business  of  a  painter  is  not  to  tell  a  thrilling 
story,  or  to  paint  spasms — we  cannot  bear  thrilling  moments  eternally 
prolonged  in  one  strain.  His  business  is  to  present  a  subject  which 
is  simple,  familiar,  noble,  and  beautiful. 
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Still  less  can  it  be  the  business  of  a  painter  elaborately,  lovingly, 
and  learnedly  to  paint  a  childish  practical  joke.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  subject  and  motif,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  '  Heliogabalus,'  in 
spite  of  its  pictorial  skill,  is  itself  a  bad  joke.  The  subject  has  every 
vice  that  a  subject  can  have.  It  is  at  once  silly,  bizarre,  incompre- 
hensible, whimsical,  and  mean.  It  is  bad  enough  to  commemorate 
at  all  one  of  the  most  pitiful  animals  whom  accident  ever  thrust  into 
a  throne  ;  but  to  choose  a  childish  anecdote  out  of  some  chronique 
scandaleuse,  one  which  it  is  physically  impossible  to  paint,  is 
really  to  sin  against  art  and  sense.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  astonishing  powers  as  a  painter  have 
been  long  united  with  real  learning,  singular  instinct  for  antique 
life,  and  a  delightful  zest  for  the  aroma  of  classical  ages.  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema  is  one  of  the  few  living  men  who  can  don  the  chiton  and  the 
toga  with  the  air  of  a  true  ancient.  But  he  has  too  often  shown  a 
dangerous  turn  for  archaeological  eccentricities,  for  trivial  bypaths 
and  alleys  of  the  antique  world  ;  when,  with  all  his  mastery  of  hand 
and  stores  of  knowledge,  his  business  is  to  show  us  its  temples, 
palaces,  life,  and  thought,  its  power,  its  splendour,  its  beauty — it 
may  be  its  vices  and  its  weakness,  but  not  its  tricks  and  tomfooleries. 

No  painter  in  any  age  has  ever  shown  more  loyal  regard  for 
noble  traditions  in  selecting  his  subjects  than  has  Mr.  Burne- Jones. 
A  certain  field  of  romantic  mythology  he  has  made  all  his  own — the 
old  tales  of  Hellas  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  Renaissance  mystic. 
Burne-Jones'  studio,  full  of  a  long  mythological  series,  looks  as  if 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  had  made  us  a  volume  of  myths,  '  reduced  in  to 
Englysshe  out  of  the  Greke  booke.'  These  fugues  on  the  theme  of 
*  Penseroso '  are  simple,  noble,  traditional,  and  beautiful.  It  is  a 
question  if  they  are  familiar,  if  they  do  not  verge  on  the  mystical,  if 
they  are  not  at  times  occult  and  cryptogrammic.  A  man  who  dwells 
so  much  alone  in  a  dreamland  of  his  own  is  necessarily  appealing  to 
a  select  audience.  And  it  has  been  Burne-Jones'  noble  aim  through 
life  to  pray  ever  for  '  audience  fit,  though  few.'  As  to  Rossetti,  he 
withdrew  into  a  dreamland  infinitely  less  accessible  to  the  public,  a 
dreamland  almost  confined  to  one  great  poet  and  to  one  set  of  types. 
It  required  a  special  study  in  itself  to  know  what  Rossetti  was  dream- 
ing about  at  all.  No  painter  ever  took  such  pains  to  dream  for  himself, 
by  himself,  and  within  himself  alone.  To  the  poet — and  Rossetti  was 
certainly  a  poet — the  claim  is  legitimate  enough.  But  a  painter,  as 
he  leaves  the  simple  and  the  familiar,  is  making  for  the  enigmatical 
and  the  artificial.  And  in  any  case  he  is  deliberately  restricting  the 
power  of  his  work  to  a  special  circle  of  cognoscenti  and  illuminati. 

It  is  of  course  in  the  Salon  at  Paris  that  conspicuous  examples 
are  seen  of  the  modern  craving  for  new  and  startling  subjects.  Not 
that  there  is  any  real  'French  school,'  as  some  persons  fancy.  For 
the  Salon  contains  examples  of  fifty  schools,  the  works  of  painters 
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from  almost  every  civilised  nation,  representing  a  score  of  very 
different  ideals  of  art.  But  in  the  Salon,  with  the  audacity,  license, 
versatility,  and  power  it  collects,  are  seen  examples  of  the  best  and 
worst  types  of  modern  aim  in  art.  Humanity,  pathos,  imagination, 
tenderness,  bestiality,  lust,  ferocity,  impudence,  and  tomfoolery 
jostle  each  other  in  the  fierce  struggle  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
public.  All  is  wild  democratic  license.  Filth,  disease,  death, 
carnage,  torture,  prurient  prying  into  things  which  decency  and 
self-respect  keep  covered,  the  secrets  of  the  dissecting-room,  of  the 
consulting-room,  of  the  studio,  of  the  dressing-room,  of  the  slums 
and  the  sewers,  form  the  inspiration  of  pictures  equally  with  devo- 
tion, poetry,  sympathy,  and  dignity.  Every  man  fights  for  his  own 
hand,  paints  in  his  own  method,  chooses  his  own  subject,  and  tells 
his  own  story.  And  the  result  is  an  unimaginable  pot-pourri. 
Huge  canvasses  seem  designed  solely  on  the  principle  so  well  under- 
stood by  the  vendors  of  '  Pears'  soap.'  They  are  not  pictures,  but 
gigantic  posters,  to  let  the  world  know  that  there  is  such  a  painter 
as  M.  Tel  much  at  your  service.  No  human  being  could  buy,  much 
less  live  beside,  these  enormities.  And  the  greater  the  enormity, 
the  more  is  the  public  forced  to  stare. 

Of  all  infamies  on  canvas,  the  worst  is  'The  Maniac,'  No.  1564, 
by  Lefebvre  (Gr.,  be  it  said,  not  J.).  Here,  in  a  bare  room,  with  every 
sign  of  a  recent  struggle,  the  furniture  smashed  to  fragments,  stove, 
mirror,  chairs,  door,  and  crockery  in  bits,  on  the  edge  of  a  deal  table, 
sits,  in  his  shirt,  a  wretched  maniac,  grinning  in  ghastly  triumph. 
At  his  feet  lies  extended,  in  a  pool  of  blood,  with  clothes  torn  to 
shreds,  the  dead  body  of  a  woman,  common,  coarse,  and  prosaic. 
Even  had  the  picture  power  and  terror,  which  it  has  not,  it  would  be 
loathsome.  But  the  cold,  hard,  dry,  photographic  presentment  of  a 
vulgar  madman  committing  a  brutal  murder  is  as  foul  a  subject  as 
ever  painter  imagined.  Zolaism  is  indeed  rampant  in  art  when  this 
is  possible.  But  in  literature  even  a  ghastly  murder  does  not  stand 
out  in  such  visible  crude  brutality.  And  no  one  is  obliged  to  read 
Zola  unless  he  deliberately  choose.  To  expose  on  a  life-size  canvas 
to  the  public  gaze  Zolaism  in  its  crudest  shape  is  an  offence  against 
civilisation,  which  every  decent  man  and  woman  ought  to  treat  as 
an  unpardonable  outrage. 

Or  what  shall  we  say  to  a  '  Rape  in  the  Stone  Age,'  No.  1355, 
by  Jamin  ?  Here  a  sort  of  naked  Polyphemus  has  seized  and  is 
carrying  off  a  nude,  very  white  studio  model,  who  is  posed  as  the 
female  of  the  Stone  Age.  In  her  fury  this  elegant  nymph  has 
rammed  her  thumb  into  Polyphemus'  right  eye,  which  she  is  just 
gouging  out.  Polyphemus,  howling  with  pain,  clutches  the  graceful 
girl  in  his  huge  fist,  and  is  just  crushing  in  her  ribs,  she  yelling  in 
agony.  To  them  comes  Polyphemus  No.  2,  a  sort  of  Porte  St.  Martin 
torturer ;  who,  seizing  his  rival  behind,  is  garotting  him  by  strang- 
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ling  him  round  the  throat.  Conceive  the  man  who  shall  purchase 
this  work  of  art,  and  sit  down  to  dinner  daily  in  presence  of  the  last 
yells  of  palaeolithic  man  and  pre-metallic  woman. 

A  new  motif  for  art  has  also  been  discovered  in  death,  disease, 
and  lechery,  treated  in  its  most  prosaic,  photographic,  and  vulgar 
side.  Some  dozen  corpses  laid  out  with  candles,  wreaths,  and  satin 
pillows,  a  surgeon  examining  a  girl's  chest,  the  painter's  model 
playing  pranks  without  any  clothing,  everything  put  on  to  canvas 
which  Zola  puts  into  print.  One  picture  indeed  is  a  melancholy 
sight,  for  it  has  power,  skill,  even  pathos  of  a  certain  kind :  on  a 
long,  stiff  bench,  in  the  anteroom  of  a  hospital,  sit  a  row  of  women, 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  admitted — disease  in  all  its  shapes 
stamped  on  their  faces  and  forms.  All  of  them  are  dull,  common- 
place, colourless,  and  weary.  No  one  of  them  tells  her  story ;  no  ray 
of  grace,  cheerfulness,  or  imagination  lights  the  composition.  No 
canvas  can  tell  such  a  story.  They  sit  there  tired,  faint,  and  sickly 
— and  that  is  all.  It  is  a  simple  study  of  disease — of  disease 
apparently  hopeless ;  for  not  a  touch  is  there  to  show  us  humanity, 
goodness,  science,  or  love.  There  is  not  even  tragedy ;  for  the  poor 
creatures  are  simply  a-weary,  without  dignity,  without  strength  to 
suffer  even  with  each  other.  It  is  a  bald  study  of  disease.  But 
disease  is  not  a  subject  for  the  painter's  skill.  Such  is  the  truly 
infernal  influence  of  Zola  upon  modern  art. 

Happily  amidst  these  horrors  start  up,  like  flowers  blooming 
among  the  grinning  skulls  of  a  charnel-house,  here  and  there  a  noble 
subject  nobly  conceived.  Cheek  by  jowl  with  bestialities  such  as 
'  L'esclave  blanche,'  *  Elle  ralait  en  sanglots  sourds  ...,''  Le  repos 
du  modele,'  '  Turpe  senilis  amor,'  *  The  Duel  between  Women,'  &c. 
&c.,  stand  such  fine  conceptions  as  Detaille's  '  Dream,'  J.  Lefebvre's 

*  Orphan  Girl  with  her  Grandmother  at  Prayer,'  Humbert's  t  Three 
Stages  of  Motherhood,'  Bougereau's  *  First  Death — Abel,'  Henner's 

*  Saint    Sebastian,'    Aime    Ferret's    '  Golden    Wedding,'   Hebert's 

*  Nameless  Heroes.'     We  are  dealing  now  with  these  pictures,  as 
throughout  this  paper  with  all  pictures,  solely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  subject,  as  it  might,   be  understood  from  description  and 
a  rough  sketch.     The  composition,  colour,  execution,  and  the  like 
belong  to  another  field.     But  these,  with  some  splendid  portraits 
and  excellent  landscapes,  are  enough  to  prove  that  modern  art  has 
yet  before  it  a  great  future,  when  it  shall  have  cleared  itself  from 
tilth,  bombast,  putrefaction  and  gore ;   and  shall  have  settled   the 
primary  problem — What  can  be  painted,  what  cannot  be  painted, 
and  what  is  the  painter's  function  ? 

The  resources  open  to  modern  art  can  be  no  better  seen  than  in 
the  scheme  of  Detaille's  *  Dream.'  A  regiment  in  mid  campaign  is 
bivouacked  by  night  on  the  open  field,  in  the  first  streaks  of  the 
dawn  which  is  to  bring  in  a  few  hours  the  day  of  battle,  glory,  and 
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death.  Young  and  old,  veteran  and  conscript,  officer  and  soldier,  lie 
stretched  in  long  lines  beside  their  piled  arms — watchfulness,  hope, 
eagerness,  anxiety,  indifference,  bull-dog  courage,  and  young  ambi- 
tion seem  to  quiver  over  the  upturned  faces  and  the  prostrate  limbs. 
Dimly  in  the  driving  clouds  overhead  may  be  traced  a  dreamlike  and 
cloudy  army  in  the  air,  the  ghost  or  vision  of  some  imperial  host, 
with  eagles  and  arms  waving  mistily  in  the  sky,  filling  the  heavens 
with  the  weird  and  silent  clang  of  the  charge,  the  rally,  and  the 
crash  of  the  heroes  of  the  Grande  Armee.  Now  here  is  a  motif 
wholly  new  and  inconceivable  by  ancient  master,  which  yet  is  simple, 
obvious,  imaginative,  noble,  and  solemn.  Here  for  once  is  a  subject 
wholly  within  the  reach  of  the  painter  and  yet  full  of  modern  poetry. 
All  things  are  yet  possible  to  an  art  which  can  so  strike  forth  a  new 
and  noble  strain. 

J.  Lefebvre's  solemn  and  fine  picture  of  the  aged  '  Widow  with  her 
Orphan  Grandchild  in  Church,'  and  Humbert's '  Mother  in  Three  Ages,' 
belong  to  a  school  in  which  the  French  are  still  almost  supreme — 
the  majestic  simple  pathos  of  the  humblest  saddest  life — without 
grace,  without  weakness,  without  puerile  sentimentalism :  not  with- 
out a  certain  severe  and  restrained  beauty,  but  with  no  trace  of  con- 
cession to  prettiness.  In  this  form  of  massive  tenderness,  in  this 
profound  simplicity  of  the  human,  the  Salon  stands  forth  unrivalled. 
And  yet  why,  alas  !  in  so  rare  an  example  ?  How  in  the  same 
gallery  with  works  so  nobly  conceived,  beside  such  exquisite  refine- 
ment as  we  see  in  Bougereau's  '  Bather '  and  Benner's  '  Daphne,' 
such  grand  landscape  subjects  as  J.  Breton's  '  Shepherd's  Star,'  such 
pure  and  touching  scenes  of  peasant  life,  such  verve  everywhere, 
such  knowledge  of  antiquity,  of  the  East  and  the  South,  such  inven- 
tion, such  diabolical  cleverness  and  enterprise — how  there  can  be 
painted  year  by  year  monstrous  grotesques,  rampant  idiocies,  satanic 
obscenities,  huge  follies,  such  as  *  St  Denis,'  calmly  walking  along 
a  high  road  with  his  decapitated  head  in  his  hands,  bleeding  down 
his  headless  trunk,  to  the  terror  of  the  very  dull  peasants  at  work, 
the  '  Titans  tumbling  out  of  Heaven,'  '  The  Milky  Way  '  (or  « Milk 
Street '  as  the  official  catalogue  calls  it),  *  Pluto  and  Proserpine,' 
abominations  like  *  The  Minotaur  in  the  Labyrinth,'  and  the  like — 
this  is  indeed  barely  intelligible.  Perhaps  Maignan's  '  Voices  of  the 
Tocsin '  may  be  said  to  touch  the  border-line.  In  a  mediaeval  belfry 
we  see  a  huge  bell  swinging  madly  in  the  alarum ;  burning  roofs, 
smoke,  and  flame  in  the  streets  below.  And,  as  the  vast  bell  roars 
out  its  awakening  peal,  weird  forms  of  terror,  havoc,  despair,  courage, 
hate,  and  death,  whirl  like  vultures  through  the  air,  clutching  and 
tearing  the  bell  ropes  in  their  mad  dance,  and  rocking  the  very 
tower  to  its  foundations  in  their  fury.  It  is  a  strange  V  ctor  Hugo- 
ish  conception,  not  without  grandeur  and  poetry :  paintable  perhaps 
by  an  artist  who  combined  in  himself  Michael  Angelo,  Tintoretto,  and 
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Turner.  As  it  is,  though  in  one  way  still  a  striking  picture,  it  is  too 
much  of  a  « salmi  of  frogs'  legs,'  as  they  said  of  Correggio's  famous 
dome  at  Parma.  It  is  plain  that  at  the  root  of  modern  art  lies  the 
primary  question,  which  is  this.  All  canons,  and  limits,  and  subjects 
of  the  painter,  as  understood  of  old,  being  gone,  what  new  canons, 
what  new  limits,  and  what  new  subjects  can  we  find  to  replace 
them  ? 

Now  this  is  not  an  artist's  problem,  or  at  least  not  a  problem  for 
the  artist  to  solve  alone.  It  is  a  problem  for  the  best  philosophy 
and  judgment  of  our  age.  It  is  for  the  best  brains  amongst  us  to 
settle  some  practical  canons  of  the  limits  of  painted  art,  to  indicate 
the  barrier  between  paintable  and  unpaintable  things,  to  tell  us, 
and  to  tell  our  painters,  what  is  their  relation  to  religion,  to  poetry, 
to  thought.  Our  art  critics  have  perhaps  too  much  neglected  this  all- 
important  field.  They  have  been  too  apt  to  repeat  the  technical 
jargon  of  the  studios,  and  to  omit  the  primary  question,  What  can 
the  painter  paint  ?  Mr.  Kuskin,  who  in  so  many  wonderful  ways 
has  rekindled  the  torch  of  art  for  our  whole  Victorian  age,  in  archi- 
tecture, in  painting,  even  in  dress,  nay,  almost  in  literature,  has 
done  much  to  weaken  the  control  of  good  sense  over  the  subjects  of 
art.  Intent  on  his  central  idea  of  good  work,  he  lavishes  extravagant 
praise  on  mere  enfantillage,  goes  into  raptures  over  a  baby  and 
white  kitten,  systematically  dwells  on  the  painted  surface,  and  not 
the  painted  mind.  Indeed,  almost  the  one  thing  about  which  he 
rarely  utters  a  word  is  the  human  form — in  reality,  nine-tenths  of 
the  highest  art.  Following  him,  the  art-mentors  of  our  time  will 
discourse  largely  about  schemes  of  colour,  truth  in  a  brocade,  and 
successful  impasto,  but  they  have  little  to  say  about  that  which 
precedes  all  these  and  governs  the  whole — how  should  the  painter 
choose  his  subject  ?  If  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  foreign  schools 
are  lewdness  and  bombast,  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  English  schools 
are  triviality  and  vulgarity.  Our  English  painters,  with  some 
splendid  exceptions,  do  not  seem  to  live  sufficiently  with  the  higher 
intelligence  of  the  time,  seem  to  be  inadequately  cultivated  as  men, 
to  have  little  access  to  the  best  religious  and  poetic  standards  of 
our  age. 

It  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  invite  some  competent  authority 
to  clear  the  ground  of  this  question.  In  the  meantime,  if  a  simple 
member  of  the  shilling  public  may  offer  a  suggestion  at  all,  the  fol- 
lowing points  are  submitted  as  a  rough  and  tentative  sketch.  Ex- 
hibitions of  paintings  in  crowded  galleries  are  a  real  incubus  on 
art ;  they  swamp  the  merits  of  the  good  and  stimulate  the  faults 
of  the  worse.  The  twelve  rooms  at  Burlington  House,  which  have 
more  than  2,000  works,  cannot  properly  show  more  than  200 ; 
indeed,  100  would  be  a  far  wiser  limit.  And  even  100  would  be 
strangely  and  cruelly  out  of  place  in  any  mere  gallery  if  they 
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were  works  of  real  imagination  and  power.  All  pictures  should  be 
exhibited  under  a  simple  title :  every  word  of  poetry,  extract, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Macaulay's  History,  puns,  sentiments,  and  ejacula- 
tions, should  be  strictly  forbidden,  as  at  Paris.  Picture  galleries  are 
not  comic  annuals,  nor  are  they  Methodist  pulpits  ;  and  fun  of  all 
sorts,  literary  dribble,  and  sermonising  are  horribly  out  of  place  in  a 
picture.  Next,  Art  Academies  are  not  International  Exhibitions ; 
and  we  do  not  want  Japanneries,  Colinderies,  and  laborious  costu- 
meries  from  foreign  lands  thrust  upon  us  simply  to  prove  how  well 
the  painter  has  got  up  his  lesson.  Still  less  are  Art  Academies 
schools  for  impressing  on  the  public  mind  Layard's  Nineveh,  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  and  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  the  Ninevites,  and  Phenicians.  The  business 
of  painting  is  to  vivify  and  beautify  what  we  do  know,  and  not  to 
cram  into  us  a  knowledge  of  facts  which  we  do  not  know.  The 
business  of  the  painter  is  not  to  compose  small  romances,  but  to 
clothe  with  life  and  grace  the  sights  and  conceptions  which  are 
familiar  to  us.  It  is  not  the  function  of  art  to  produce  a  photo- 
graphic resemblance  of  the  common,  simply  that  men  may  say,  <  It 
is  almost  as  good  as  a  photograph.'  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  painter 
to  put  into  elaborate  form  what  is  uncommon,  droll,  and  unintelli- 
gible ;  he  has  to  put  into  permanent  shape  the  beautiful,  the  noble, 
the  suggestive. 

The  nineteenth-century  mania  for  Exhibitions  seems  to  blind  the 
painter,  the  critic,  the  public  to  some  of  the  simplest  truisms  in  the 
philosophy  of  art.  A  picture,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  always 
en  evidence  in  the  place  where  it  is,  acquires  or  creates  a  certain  genius 
loci,SiTLd  becomes  therefore  part  of  the  instinctive  life  of  those  who  dwell 
in  its  presence.  We  cannot  shut  up  a  picture  and  put  it  away  in  our 
shelves,  as  we  do  a  book ;  we  cannot  play  it  over  again  as  the  mood 
takes  us,  just  as  we  can  with  a  piece  of  music.  There  it  stands  for 
ever  opposite  to  us  like  a  Palace  or  Cathedral,  continually  reiterating 
the  same  impression.  For  this  reason,  drollery,  riddles,  anecdotes, 
novelettes,  sentimentalities  on  canvas,  are  so  horribly  irritating.  Does 
the  painter  of  '  Two  of  a  Pair,'  '  Her  Favourite  Flower,'  *  How  happy 
could  I  be  with  either,'  '  Sterne  and  the  dead  Jackass,'  '  Bugs  in  a 
Rug,'  *  Satan  addressing  the  Fallen  Spirits  in  Pandemonium,' '  The 
Drunkard's  Home,'  *  Pharaoh's  Daughter  at  Five  o'clock  Tea ' — do  the 
authors  of  these  very  quaint,  moral,  tearful,  or  learned  compositions 
ever  ask  themselves  this  question — '  When  the  Exhibition  is  over, 
will  the  buyer  like  to  sit  down  day  by  day  and  listen  to  the  same 
jest,  the  same  story,  the  same  bit  of  sapient  morality,  or  curious  bit 
of  learning  ?  '  A  slight  tale,  a  good  anecdote,  an  odd  incident,  are 
all  very  well  once  in  a  way;  in  a  book,  over  the  dinner-table,  in  an 
idle  hour.  But  to  have  them  eternally  dinned  into  us  is  maddening. 
4  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners '  is  a  grand  and  true 
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saying.  But  who  could  bear  to  have  it  always  staring  at  one  over 
the  fireplace,  or  shouted  into  our  ears  by  the  public  bellman  ? 
Falstaff  himself  would  drive  one  crazy,  if  we  had  to  listen  to  Henry 
IV.  every  time  we  took  a  seat  at  the  dinner-table.  If  a  comic 
picture  is  good  art,  why  not  a  comic  building,  a  droll  town-hall,  a 
laughable  palace,  with  *  surprise '  windows  and  doors,  and  a  labyrinth 
or  *  maze '  in  the  basement  ?  And,  if  the  queer  and  the  sentimental 
be  the  weakness  of  our  English  friends,  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
French  painter  who  eternizes  on  canvas  some  rhodomontade  fit  for  an 
anarchist  orator,  or  a  double  entendre  that  would  cause  a  blush  at  a 
cafe  chantant  ?  A  silly,  tedious,  vicious  picture  is  infinitely  worse 
than  a  sill)7,  tedious,  vicious  song.  The  song,  if  it  chance  to  pollute 
or  weary  our  ears,  is  gone  in  an  hour,  and  never  need  offend  us 
again.  The  picture,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us — for  ever 
jesting,  weeping,  moralising,  it  may  be  screaming  or  blaspheming, 
on  the  one  monotonous  note. 

Perpetual  picture  exhibitions,  picture  competitions,  and  the 
gabble  about  '  art  for  art,'  are  making  us  forget  these  simple,  eternal 
truths.  In  all  great  ages  of  art  the  painter  was  guided  by  the  poet, 
the  thinker,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  chiefs  of  the  society  he  lived 
in.  In  all  great  ages  of  art,  the  painter  was  guided  by  serious 
canons  in  his  choice  of  subject ;  and  his  work  was  an  affair  of 
religious  and  public  concern.  In  no  great  age  of  art  were  there 
ever  art  competitions  or  May  picture-hunts.  The  painter  felt  that 
he  had  to  dignify,  beautify,  purify  human  life,  to  give  form  and 
colour  to  the  deepest  ideals  of  his  time.  His  subjects  were  made  for 
him  by  an  organised  public  opinion,  expressed  and  enforced  by 
the  best  minds  of  the  age.  And  his  subjects  were  always  simple, 
familiar,  noble,  traditional,  and  beautiful. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 
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THE    IwrE   CRY  FOR    TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


THERE  is  at  the  present  time  a  great  outcry  for  technical  education, 
although  few  people  have  any  distinct  idea  of  what  they  mean  when 
they  use  that  term,  or  any  definite  opinion  either  as  to  the  class  of 
persons  who  will  be  chiefly  benefited  by  it,  or  as  to  the  time  of  life 
at  which  it  ought  to  be  acquired.  Additional  zest  has  been  given  to 
this  subject  by  the  meeting  lately  held  at  the  Mansion  House  respect- 
ing the  scheme  for  establishing  polytechnic  institutes  in  London, 
and  the  present  is  therefore  a  fitting  time  for  bringing  forward 
ideas  which  have  long  been  incubating  in  my  mind,  and  which,  I 
believe,  are  in  accord  with  those  of  many  employers  of  labour  who, 
like  myself,  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits  in  which  technical 
requirements  afford  most  scope  for  application. 

I  have  no  adverse  criticism  to  make  on  the  speeches  delivered  at 
the  Mansion  House  meeting,  except  that  I  think  them  rather  vague 
and  indefinite,  as  speeches  on  technical  education  generally  are. 
Very  admirable  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
others  on  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  considerable  discordance  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  speakers  as  to 
what  those  objects  should  be.  Lord  Salisbury  cautiously  adopted 
the  term  secondary  education  instead  of  technical  education,  meaning 
by  the  former  term  the  education  which  is  to  follow  school  education, 
and  thereby  using  a  more  comprehensive  phrase  and  avoiding  the 
troublesome  but  not  unnecessary  task  of  framing  a  correct  definition. 
He  also  spoke  of  this  secondary  education  as  a  carrying  on  of  primary 
education,  but  he  ignored  the  question  whether  the  existing  system 
of  primary  education  is  worthy  of  being  followed  up  on  its  present 
lines,  or  whether  it  requires  to  be  altered  to  make  it  more  in  harmony 
with  the  proposed  secondary  stage.  Lord  Salisbury  most  truly  said 
that  the  first  necessity  of  man  is  to  live,  that  his  first  duty  is  to 
work,  and  that  the  first  object  of  education  is  to  fit  him  for  work  ; 
but  much  as  I  applaud  these  words  I  doubt  whether  I  am  in  unison 
with  his  lordship  as  to  the  kind  of  education  which  would  best  fulfil 
the  object  he  thus  enunciates. 

In  expressing  my  own  views  on  popular  education  I  must  address 
myself  in  the  first  place  to  the  present  system  of  primary  or  elemen- 
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tary  education,  which  is  now  very  generallyonsidered  to  be  ill 
adapted  as  a  preparation  for  the  business  of  lif»  That  system  has, 
in  my  opinion,  the  radical  defect  of  aiming  at  Auction  in  know- 
ledge rather  than  the  training  of  the  faculties,  man's  success  in 
life  depends  incomparably  more  upon  his  capacits  Jor  useful  action 
than  upon  his  acquirements  in  knowledge,  an'5  Education  of  the 
young  should  therefore  be  directed  to  the  de  Cnt  of  faculties  and 
valuable  qualities  rather  than  to  the  acquisition  dmowlpd/w^c^Vhrch 
may  be  deferred  to  more  mature  age.  Not  only  should  the  mind  be 
trained  in  habits  of  thought,  and  in  quickness  and  accuracy  of  per- 
ception ;  but  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  ear  should  all  participate  in 
training  exercises  calculated  to  make  those  organs  more  available  as  in- 
struments of  the  mind.  Nor  should  the  development  of  the  physique 
be  neglected,  for  with  the  great  majority  of  both  men  and  women 
personal  vigour  and  activity  are  the  foremost  factors  in  making  a 
living.  Except  in  teaching  the  art  of  writing — which,  as  a  rule,  is 
very  imperfectly  done  in  elementary  schools — no  attempt  is  at  present 
made  to  educate,  the  hand.  The  addition  of  drawing  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  would  afford  a  useful  accomplishment,  but 
would  not  supply  all  that  is  needed  for  giving  dexterity  to  the  hand. 
Appropriate  exercises  ought  to  be  devised  for  cultivating  its  mobility, 
precision,  and  delicacy  of  touch  ;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  the  ability  to 
use  simple  tools  were  acquired  it  would  be  advantageous  in  any  line 
of  life  that  might  be  ultimately  adopted.  Every  man  and  woman 
would  be  the  better  for  pre-acquired  manual  dexterity,  but  to  attempt 
to  teach  children  special  trades  and  processes  of  manufacture  would,  I 
conceive,  be  a  mistake.  It  would  involve  great  expense,  would  be  a 
misapplication  of  time,  and  would  only  forestall  the  more  effectual 
teaching  which  at  a  more  suitable  age  may  be  attained  by  actual 
practice  in  factories  and  workshops.  As  to  the  thinking  faculties, 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  at  present  exercised  in  learning  arith- 
metic, but  it  would  be  better  if  this  were  done  more  by  reasoning 
than  by  rule.  The  late  Mr.  Bidder,  who  as  a  youth  was  called  the 
calculating  boy,  used  to  say  that  he  never  learned  a  rule  of  arithmetic 
in  his  life,  but  taught  himself  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  numbers 
to  each  other  and  the  result  of  their  combinations  by  handling  groups 
of  peas  in  such  a  manner  as  to  visualise  a  system  of  arithmetic  which 
his  mind  could  grasp  with  perfect  distinctness.  It  is  by  methods 
such  as  this  rather  than  by  books  and  rules  that  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren should  be  led  on  to  the  forming  of  clear  ideas  and  to  the  exer- 
cise of  reasoning  power.  A  rule  may  be  committed  to  memory  for 
convenience  of  use,  but  the  first  object  should  be  to  make  the  learners 
understand,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reasons  upon  which  the  rule  is 
founded.  But  the  present  system  of  elementary  education  does  little 
else  than  burden  the  memory  with  facts,  rules,  and  information, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  of  little  use  for  developing  the  intellect 
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or  preparing  it  for  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life.  Such  instruction 
excites  little  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  is  speedily  forgotten.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  few 
youthful  minds  that  appreciate  knowledge  as  thus  learnt  and  display 
superiority  in  acquiring  it,  the  effects  are  by  no  means  invariably 
beneficial,  seeing  that  such  superiority  tends  to  create  a  fastidious- 
ness which  makes  manual  labour  distasteful.  Successful  scholars,  if 
boys,  generally  think  themselves  too  good  for  mechanical  work,  and 
aspire  to  be  clerks  or  teachers,  and,  if  girls,  they  shun  domestic 
service,  and  aim  at  employment  as  shopwomen,  milliners,  telegraph 
operators,  and  so  forth.  Thus  the  elite  of  the  popular  schools  seldom 
enter  the  field  of  manual  labour,  and  when  they  do,  their  school  ac- 
quirements are  not  conducive  either  to  efficiency  or  contentment. 

The  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  arithmetic  are  all 
distinct  from  instruction  in  knowledge.  They  are  means  to  an  end, 
and  are  necessary  both  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  to  its 
utilisation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  inculcation  of  knowledge 
should  be  wholly  excluded  from  popular  schools,  but  I  think  it  should 
be  limited  to  knowledge  of  a  very  fundamental  nature,  such  as  may 
serve  as  a  basis  to  build  upon  in  adult  life.  Juvenile  lectures  on  experi- 
mental science  followed  by  easy  examinations  would  also  serve  a  useful 
purpose  by  exciting  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  leading  to  habits 
of  observation  and  reflection  favourable  to  future  acquirements. 

Professor  Huxley  has  well  said  that  our  present  system  of 
elementary  education  is  much  too  bookish ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
this  bookish  teaching  might  be  cut  down  to  very  small  dimensions, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  an  effective  system  of  mental 
and  physical  training,  without  adding  to  the  present  cost  of  popular 
education.  If  I  am  asked  to  specify  the  particular  methods  by 
which  such  training  should  be  effected,  I  reply  that  I  am  not 
sufficiently  an  expert  to  be  able  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
form  general  ideas  on  the  subject.  All  organs  and  all  faculties  are 
developed  by  exercise,  and  the  application  of  appropriate  exercises 
constitutes  training.  Just  as  athletics  are  practised  for  developing 
the  muscles,  so  may  analogous  exercises  be  used  for  developing  all 
the  physical  organs  as  well  as  the  mental  faculties.  If  a  juvenile 
pickpocket  can  be  trained  to  use  his  hands  with  exquisite  adroitness 
in  the  practice  of  his  nefarious  occupation,  why  should  not  the  hand 
of  a  schoolboy  acquire  by  proper  training  similar  mobility  and 
delicacy  of  touch  to  be  used  for  honest  purposes  ?  Houdin,  the 
celebrated  conjurer,  states  in  his  amusing  memoirs  that  he  and  his 
son  practised  the  receptive  power  of  their  eyes  by  walking  quickly 
past  shop-windows,  and  then  recounting  all  the  objects  which  in  a 
moment  of  time  had  been  presented  to  their  view.  The  faculty  of 
perceiving  at  a  glance  all  the  details  of  a  complicated  situation,  or 
condition  of  things,  is  most  valuable  in  enabling  prompt  action  to  be 
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taken,  not  only  by  conjurers,  but  by  persons  in  every  vocation  of 
life,  and  especially  by  those  in  positions  of  command.  I  may  also 
observe  that  the  cultivation  of  '  eye-memory,'  such  as  would  be 
acquired  by  an  exercise  of  this  kind,  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
acquirement  of  correctness  in  spelling,  which  is  a  source  of  great 
difficulty  with  many  intellects  not  otherwise  defective.  I  mention 
these  examples  of  training  not  as  definite  proposals  for  adoption,  but 
as  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done  by  appropriate  exercises. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  can  have  its 
capabilities  exalted  by  the  operation  of  training.  The  power  of 
minute  discrimination  can  be  given  to  both,  and  the  one  can  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  symmetry,  and  the  other  to  that  of  harmony, 
where  those  perceptions  are  naturally  dormant  or  defective.  In  fact, 
all  organic  development,  including  the  functions  of  the  brain,  turns 
upon  exercise,  and  youth  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  the  applica- 
tion of  exercise.  In  cleverness  of  hand  and  eye,  and  in  promptitude 
of  action,  children  at  present  learn  more  from  their  games  than  from 
their  teachers,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  training  associated 
with  amusement  might  be  so  systematised  as  to  produce  excellent 
results,  both  in  mental  and  bodily  development,  as  well  as  in  the 
promotion  of  health  and  vigour;  but  in  relation  to  these  I  may 
observe  that  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing  is  especially  necessary. 
Indeed  the  want  of  it  in  the  children  of  poverty-stricken  parents  is 
already  a  serious  difficulty  in  popular  education. 

It  is  related  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  in  his  interesting  reminis- 
cences, that  when  he  was  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  one  of  the 
subjects  submitted  for  discussion  at  a  debating  club  was  the  question, 
*  What  is  the  use  of  useful  knowledge  ?  '  We  are  not  informed  what 
was  the  result  of  the  debate,  nor  is  it  important  that  we  should  be  so ; 
but  the  question  appears  to  me  to  present  in  a  quaint  form  a  theme  of 
a  very  debateable  nature.  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  where  a 
man  fails  to  get  on  in  the  world  it  is  not  from  want  of  knowledge  so 
much  as  from  want  of  natural  capacity,  and  of  zeal,  energy,  and  per- 
severance. If  he  possess  natural  capacity,  combined  with  these 
qualities,  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  defeated  by  want  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  will  surmount  all  difficulties  in  attaining  it.  If  there  be 
capable  men  striving  after  knowledge  necessary  to  their  advancement 
and  unable  to  obtain  it,  they  have  not  come  within  my  observation, 
and  as  to  the  incapables,  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  them  if  they 
had  it.  Many  people  imagine  that  genius  is  kept  down  from  want  of 
knowledge,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  thus  lost  to  the  world.  This 
I  entirely  dispute.  Genius  is  irrepressible,  and  revels  in  overcoming 
difficulties.  Except  in  what  are  called  the  learned  professions,  few 
men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  have  owed  their  success  to  book 
knowledge  thrust  upon  them  in  early  life.  Amongst  engineers  I  may 
instance  James  Watt,  George  Stephenson,  Smeaton,  Brindley,  and 
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Telford,  as  men  who  have  made  a  great  mark  in  the  world,  some  of 
them  a  transcendent  mark,  and  yet  none  of  them  were  loaded  with  in- 
formation at  school,  but  were  left  to  educate  themselves  in  after  life, 
with  scant  facilities,  in  such  knowledge  as  was  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  their  talents  and  the  attainment  of  their  ends.  Their  receptive 
faculties  might  have  been  quickened  by  early  cramming  ;  but  their 
originality  would  probably  have  been  impaired,  and  their  natural 
talents,  instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  the  line  of  thought  for 
which  they  were  best  fitted,  would  have  lost  effect  by  diffusion  in  un- 
profitable channels.  The  well-known  dictum  that  if  the  Eomans  had 
had  to  learn  Latin  they  never  would  have  conquered  the  world,  is 
suggestive  of  what  our  loss  might  have  been  if  these  self-made 
engineers  had  frittered  away  their  energies  upon  inappropriate  studies 
forced  upon  them  at  school.  What  I  have  said  of  engineers  may  be 
said  with  equal  truth  of  men  who  have  attained  success  and  reputation 
in  the  various  phases  of  mercantile  life,  and  also  in  the  naval  and 
military  professions.  Take  Wellington  and  Marlborough  amongst 
generals,  and  Nelson  and  Blake  amongst  naval  commanders.  Surely 
none  of  these  would  have  directed  the  armies  and  navies  of  England 
with  more  effect  if  book  knowledge  had  been  crammed  into  them  at 
school,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  services  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  nation  if  success  in  competitive  examinations,  such  as  are 
now  in  vogue,  had  been  made  a  condition  of  their  entering  the  army 
or  the  navy. 

If  I  were  to  ask  the  question,  for  what  class  of  persons  is  technical 
•education  more  especially  required,  I  suppose  most  people  would  say, 
the  working  classes ;  but  I  think  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
this  answer  would  not  be  correct.  It  must,  I  conceive,  at  once  be 
admitted  that  in  the  numerous  class  of  labourers  figuratively  styled 
*  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water '  no  man  would  be  rendered 
more  efficient  by  the  possession  of  any  kind  of  technical  knowledge, 
-although  the  value  of  his  labour  would  undoubtedly  be  enhanced  by 
his  having  been,  as  a  boy,  trained  in  the  exercise  of  his  hands  and 
limbs.  Making  one  step  in  advance  of  the  wholly  unskilled  labourer, 
let  us  take  for  example  the  case  of  a  '  hewer  of  wood '  in  the  more 
special  sense  of  a  woodman  skilled  in  the  use  of  his  axe.  To  do  his 
work  properly  would  require  skill,  though  of  a  humble  kind,  and  some 
degree  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  strength  of  arm  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  technical  education,  distinct  from  that  which  he  acquires  for 
himself  by  his  own  practice  and  experience,  would  add  to  his  skill  and 
•efficiency,  whether  he  be  an  unlettered  labourer  working  for  wages,  or 
a  distinguished  statesman  practising  as  an  amateur.  Ascending  a  step 
higher  in  the  scale  of  labour,  we  may  take  the  case  of  artificers,  such 
as  joiners,  carpenters,  fitters,  and  all  others  who  work  in  wood  and 
iron  for  constructive  purposes.  Here  again  we  find  manual  skill, 
intelligently  used,  the  chief  criterion  of  the  value  of  their  labour. 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  137.  E 
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These  men  in  general  work  under  direction,  and  so  long  as  they  do 
so,  it  is  their  manual  skill,  and  not  their  knowledge,  that  comes 
into  play.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  see  how  knowledge  distinct 
from  manual  skill  can  add  to  the  value  of  their  labour.  As  to  those 
whose  office  it  is  to  direct  such  labour,  they  are  men  chosen  for 
their  superior  intelligence  as  well  as  skill  to  act  as  foremen,  and 
whose  duty  requires  them  to  work  more  with  their  brains  than  with 
their  hands.  They,  in  fact,  are  persons  who  emerge  from  the  class 
of  manual  workers,  and  it  is  here  where  the  value  of  technical  know- 
ledge first  comes  in.  But  even  in  their  case  all  the  information  they 
require  can  be  found  in  a  condensed  and  tabulated  form  in  handbooks 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  constructive  art.  Such  technical  informa- 
tion is  in  this  form  available  to  every  man  who  can  read  and  do 
arithmetic,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  the  scientific  methods  by 
which  such  tabulated  results  have  been  arrived  at.  No  doubt  these 
handbooks  will  fulfil  their  purpose  more  completely  if  those  who 
consult  them  can  work  simple  algebraic  formulas  or  have  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  geometry  ;  but  these  limited  accomplishments  can 
easily  be  acquired  by  private  study,  and  are  quite  within  the  reach 
of  self-education.  In  fact  experience  shows  that  it  is  men  of  this 
stamp  who,  on  leaving  school,  have  voluntarily  availed  themselves  of 
the  facilities  offered  for  self- education  in  order  to  qualify  themselves 
for  positions  of  responsibility  and  superintendence.  The  next  class 
we  have  to  consider  is  that  of  managers  and  designers  who  require 
technical  education  in  a  higher  degree ;  but  even  here  it  is  only  in 
rare  instances  that  high  attainments  in  science  are  essential  to 
practical  results.  It  is  only  in  pursuit  of  research  and  discovery 
that  highly  advanced  scientific  knowledge  is  required,  and  not  even 
then  in  all  branches  of  science. 

Upon  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
would  be  benefited  in  business  by  scientific  education  of  a  technical 
nature,  and  who  have  the  zeal,  capacity,  and  perseverance  necessary 
to  its  attainment,  constitutes  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  existing  facilities 
for  the  voluntary  acquisition  of  technical  knowledge  are  sufficient, 
or  to  what  extent  they  require  to  be  supplemented.  These  facilities, 
as  they  are  found  in  large  towns,  consist  in  the  first  place  of  evening 
classes  conducted  under  Government  auspices  for  the  teaching  of 
practical  and  applied  science.  If  knowledge  for  clerkship  be  wanted, 
such  as  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  writing,  those  subjects  might 
be  taught  at  a  small  expense  in  a  similar  manner,  and  doubtless 
would  be  so  if  a  desire  for  it  were  manifested.  There  are  also 
various  associations  of  a  general  scientific  character,  and  others 
specially  applicable  to  particular  lines  of  business,  at  which  institu- 
tions papers  are  read  or  lectures  given  on  appropriate  subjects,  and 
other  facilities  offered  for  self-education.  These  associations  might 
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be  multiplied  to  any  extent  and  be  made  applicable  to  every  variety 
of  business,  and,  I  believe,  their  multiplication  does  actually  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  them.  The  people  have  also  the  advantage 
of  university  extension  lectures,  and  they  have  access  to  abundance 
of  libraries  either  absolutely  free  or  belonging  to  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes or  scientific  societies  to  which  any  one  can  be  admitted  on 
payment  of  a  very  small  annual  subscription.  There  is  also  the 
universal  advantage  of  cheap  scientific  literature,  including  books  of 
reference  of  a  technical  nature  applicable  to  almost  every  kind  of 
employment  on  which  science  can  be  brought  to  bear.  The  chief 
want  appears  to  me  to  be  that  of  public  laboratories,  to  which 
qualified  students  could  be  admitted  for  the  practice  of  experimental 
science.  To  these  laboratories  class-rooms  should  be  attached  for 
evening  teaching.  As  to  colleges  of  physical  science,  they  are  apt, 
I  think,  to  be  too  scholastic  for  popular  requirements,  though  valuable 
for  the  cultivation  of  theoretical  science  of  a  more  abstract  nature, 
and  also  for  the  education  of  those  who  have  to  become  teachers  of 
science.  These  colleges  could  be  made  to  embrace  more  practical 
instruction  than  they  do,  but  such  instruction  is  attainable  at  a 
smaller  cost  by  the  means  I  have  described.  When  colleges  can  be 
established  by  public  subscription  or  private  munificence,  they  are 
worthy  of  approval  and  commendation ;  but  where  the  State  or  local 
governing  bodies  have  to  furnish  money  for  education  in  relation  to 
national  industry,  they  must  look  to  attaining  the  required  results 
at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  colleges 
as  luxuries  in  education  rather  than  necessaries. 

But  it  is  only  in  large  towns  that  the  facilities  I  have  mentioned 
are  to  be  found,  and  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  that  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  afford  practical 
scientific  instruction  to  all  capable  persons  who  earnestly  seek  to 
attain  it.  In  rural  districts  the  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  the 
practice  of  which  would  be  benefited  by  technical  instruction  which 
is  not  at  present  provided.  Great  ignorance  prevails  in  the  practice 
of  this  important  industry,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
desire  for  enlightenment  amongst  the  farming  population,  for  in  the 
few  cases  where  night  schools  have  been  established  for  useful  in- 
struction relative  to  farming,  the  attendance  has  been  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

As  to  the  question  whether  our  commerce  is  to  be  saved  from  the 
effects  of  foreign  competition  by  a  wide  diffusion  of  technical  know- 
ledge, I  have  no  faith  in  any  such  safeguard.  Cheapness  of  produc- 
tion and  superiority  of  quality  will  decide  the  victory  in  the  race  of 
competition,  and  if  by  early  training  we  develop  the  mental  and 
bodily  faculties  of  our  people,  we  shall  improve  our  chance  of  main- 
taining a  foremost  place ;  but  not,  I  think,  by  any  forced  or  indis- 
criminate system  of  imparting  knowledge.  I  do  not  undervalue 
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technical  knowledge  voluntarily  acquired  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but 
it  is  the  brain-workers  and  not  the  hand-workers  who  will  seek  to 
attain  it  and  benefit  by  it.  Compulsory  education  is  neither  justifiable 
nor  practicable  except  in  childhood,  and  without  compulsion  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  only  individuals  of  superior  intellect  and  fitness  for 
business  that  would  perseveringly  avail  themselves  of  new  educa- 
tional facilities.  Such  new  facilities  should  await  the  demand  for 
them,  and  be  supplied  gradually  and  tentatively,  for  it  would  be 
folly  to  rush  into  new  and  costly  projects  without  any  certainty  of 
their  resulting  in  adequate  benefit.  I  most  heartily  concur  in  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  commendation  of  the  great  services  rendered  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  the  promotion  of  evening  classes  for 
the  teaching  of  art  and  practical  science ;  and  if  Government  inter- 
vention be  needed  in  other  branches  of  technical  knowledge,  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  merely  to  expand  in  the  same  economical  and  un- 
pretentious line  of  action. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  popular  education  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  viewing  the  subject  in  a  purely  utilitarian  aspect. 
My  topic  is  technical  education,  and  I  leave  untouched  all  questions 
relating  to  instruction  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature.  Happily 
those  subjects  are  now  treated  in  a  much  more  conciliatory  spirit 
than  formerly,  and  I  hope  that  any  remaining  impediments  to 
popular  education  of  an  elevating  kind  may  eventually  disappear. 

ARMSTRONG. 
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THE    ENGADINE— SUMMER   AND    WINTER. 


THE  '  Engadine '  sounds  a  very  remote  country  to  most  people  in 
England,  yet  it  is  only  thirty-six  hours'  journey  from  London,  or 
rather  less  than  the  journey  to  Zermatt,  and  only  four  hours  more 
than  to  Chamounix  or  Interlaken.  It  has  a  climate  and  scenery  very 
distinct  from  ordinary  Switzerland.  It  lies  to  the  east  and  south, 
and  thus  possesses  a  climate  drier  and  clearer  than  the  Oberland, 
Chamounix,  or  Lucerne.  Being  within  a  few  miles  of  Italy  it  enjoys 
the  dry  warm  air  of  Italy  cooled  by  the  perpetual  snow  of  the  glaciers. 
Thus  it  is  in  summer  cool,  clear,  dry,  and  invigorating. 

Coming  into  the  Engadine  by  the  Julier  Pass  the  view  of  the 
lakes  is  most  striking.  The  diligence  comes  down  rapidly  by  a  zigzag 
of  four  or  five  miles  to  Silvaplana,  a  bright  sunny  spot,  with  a  glorious 
view  of  the  glaciers  and  lakes.  There  is  a  good  hotel  here ;  the 
experienced  visitor  coming  to  St.  Moritz  or  Pontresina  in  July  or 
August  is  glad  to  secure  a  bed  for  the  first  night  at  Silvaplana,  and 
goes  over  in  the  early  morning  to  search  out  quarters  at  Pontresina 
or  St.  Moritz. 

The  Engadine  is  like  a  kingdom  in  itself,  with  many  and  varied 
centres.  The  most  attractive  in  summer  is  Pontresina,  which  is 
close  to  all  the  most  interesting  excursions  to  the  higher  moun- 
tains. It  is  well  situated,  with  a  dry  soil  and  sunny  aspect,  nearly 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  an  upland  valley, 
surrounded  by  high  mountains  eight  to  twelve  thousand  feet  high. 
For  a  summer  holiday  it  contains  many  attractions.  To  the  adventur- 
ous mountaineer,  a  great  variety  of  excursions  upon  the  glaciers  and 
high  mountains.  To  the  invalid,  many  pleasant  walks,  and  not  a  few 
lovely  drives ;  some  of  the  most  beautiful  excursions  can  be  made  in 
the  chaise-a-porteurs. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Engadine  are  a  peculiar  race,  half  Italian 
and  half  German,  with  a  language  of  their  own — *  Komansch,'  a 
mixture  of  Italian  and  German.  The  people  rather  despise  agri- 
culture, and  let  out  their  pasturages  in  summer  to  shepherds  from 
Bergamo  in  Italy,  who  drive  up  their  long-haired  sheep  and  cattle  in 
May,  and  return  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  September.  The  natives  are 
said  to  go  all  over  Europe  to  '  seek  their  fortunes,'  and  get  employ- 
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ment  chiefly  as  cooks  and  confectioners,  returning  after  many  years  to 
settle  down  in  their  beloved  Engadine. 

The  climate  of  the  Engadine  in  summer  is  most  exhilarating — 
clear,  dry,  and  bracing.  To  the  fagged  brain  and  exhausted  nerves  of 
many  it  acts  like  a  charm,  renovates  and  freshens  up  mind  and  body. 
To  such  it  becomes  the  annual  rest  and  restorative.  To  a  few,  and 
only  a  few,  the  climate  has  the  opposite  effect :  depresses  the  mind 
and  body,  hinders  sleep,  and  begets  apathy  and  breathlessness. 

The  glaciers  of  the  Engadine  are  not  so  magnificent  as  those  near 
Zermatt,  but  they  have  a  most  attractive  beauty  of  their  own,  as  the 
habitues  of  Pontresina  seem  never  to  weary  of  visiting  them  again 
and  again  during  their  stay.  The  district  is  rich  in  flowers,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  season,  June  and  July. 

At  Pontresina  the  hotels  are  very  good — the  food  much  improved 
on  the  old  style  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  English  tourists 
accustomed  to  Lucerne  and  Chamounix  were  horrified  to  find  that 
there  was  no  food  to  be  had  except  at  the  regular  table  d'hote 
dinner  at  one,  and  supper  at  seven.  No  possibility  then  of  getting 
chops  or  steaks  at  the  late  hours  on  returning  from  the  distant 
excursions.  Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  in  the  restaurant  rooms 
of  the  chief  hotels  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  food  at  all 
hours. 

The  visitors  to  Pontresina  are  quite  different  to  the  tourists  in 
the  other  parts  of  Switzerland — most  friendly  and  genial,  grouping 
themselves  naturally.  At  the  Krone,  all  intent  on  the  high  Alps,  full 
of  plans  and  arrangements  with  guides  over-night,  and  out  before 
daybreak  on  the  *  grand  excursions ' ;  dancing  in  the  evening  to  ease 
their  tired  legs.  At  the  Eoseg,  a  more  quiet  set,  satisfied  with  the 
mild  excursions,  making  collections  of  flowers  and  plants.  The 
Roseg  being  outside  of  it  is  quite  removed  from  all  the  bad  smells 
of  the  crowded  village,  in  the  very  centre  of  which  the  Krone  is 
situated.  At  Saratz,  a  select  party,  '  the  notabilities,'  enjoying  a  fair 
and  easy  life — a  faint  reflex  of  the  London  season — the  greatest  event 
of  the  day  an  Italian  vetturino  driving  in  with  four  horses  and  a 
*  milord's '  family. 

Visitors  to  Pontresina  go  out  for  a  *  settling  down '  of  three  or 
four  weeks,  not  rushing  from  place  to  place.  In  this  respect  the 
advantages  for  a  health  holiday  are  infinite.  Most  of  the  visitors 
after  their  three  or  four  weeks  resting  in  the  Engadine  find  the  easiest 
way  home  is  through  the  Italian  lakes — a  lovely  ending  to  the 
holiday  trip. 

St.  Moritz  is  crowded  during  the  short  season,  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  end  of  August.  During  those  ten  weeks  it  is  often 
extremely  difficult  to  get  accommodation,  even  when  engaged  before- 
hand. A  crowd  of  visitors  frequent  the  Paracelse  spring  every 
morning,  drinking  the  chalybeate  water  cold  or  warmed,  according  to 
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taste.  Flat  vessels  of  hot  water  are  provided,  into  which  the  visitor 
can  plunge  his  glass  to  take  the  chill  off.  The  baths  are  much 
frequented,  although  it  is  a  bad  country  for  baths,  too  cold  and 
chilly.  The  description  by  the  natives  of  the  climate  is  too  exact : 
4  Nine  months  of  winter,  and  three  months  of  cold  weather.'  Yet  it 
seems  to  suit  the  vast  crowd  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  visitors 
who  rush  there  to  escape  the  heat  of  summer. 

Even  during  the  best  season,  in  August  and  early  September,  the 
Engadine  is  liable  to  heavy  falls  of  snow.  Two  or  three  seasons  out 
of  twelve  I  experienced  this  heavy  snowstorm  in  the  second  week  of 
September.  It  is  a  most  lovely  sight ;  as  the  storm  passes  off  after 
two  or  three  days,  the  bright  clear  sunshine  comes  out,  the  snow 
melts  rapidly,  and  the  landscape  becomes  most  beautiful  as  the  dark 
green  foliage  bursts  out  through  the  covering  of  snow.  The  snow- 
storm quickly  empties  the  hotels,  a  regular  flight  occurring  to  the 
Italian  lakes.  The  experienced  visitors  look  on  and  wait  for  a  few 
days,  to  be  richly  rewarded  by  the  burst  of  bright,  clear,  sunny  weather, 
fresh  and  invigorating,  when  the  climate  of  the  Italian  lakes  is  close, 
hot,  and  damp. 

The  Maloia  hotel  is  a  great  building  on  the  swampy  shore  of  the 
lake  of  that  name,  with  a  lovely  background  of  mountains  and  many 
pleasant  excursions  near.  The  situation  of  the  hotel  is  exposed  to 
mists  and  gusts  of  wind,  but  the  accommodation  is  so  good  that  it  is 
crowded  for  the  ten  weeks  of  the  season  with  three  to  four  hundred 
visitors.  In  winter  the  vast  building  is  abandoned  to  thirty  or  forty, 
who  cling  to  it,  through  mist  and  wind,  because  of  the  good  food,  and 
airy,  well-warmed  rooms. 

Campfer  attracts  many  English  visitors  who  love  a  quiet  resting- 
place  a  little  aside  from  the  great  crowd  of  St.  Moritz  or  Pontresina. 
It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  district,  with  many  easy 
excursions,  and  endless  opportunities  for  botanising,  fishing,  and 
sauntering  in  the  beautiful  woods  around  it.  The  Hotel  Julier  is 
like  a  little  English  family  party — most  of  them  old  habitues  of  the 
Engadine. 

For  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  the  most  perfect 
haven  is  Sils  Maria.  There  may  be  found  quiet  beauty  amongst  the 
lower  hills  and  the  lakes,  with  enchanting  views  of  the  snow  peaks 
in  the  distance. 

Tarasp,  in  the  Lower  Engadine,  attracts  a  crowd  of  Swiss  and 
Germans  for  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters,  which  resemble  Vichy 
and  Carlsbad  in  their  chemical  constituents.  A  few  English  people 
go  there,  especially  those  with  whom  the  air  of  the  High  Engadine 
disagrees.  Tarasp  is  in  a  deep  hole  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley, 
a  most  uninviting  spot.  The  English  visitors  generally  leave  it  and 
go  to  Schulz,  a  village  about  a  mile  down  the  valley,  in  a  good 
situation,  and  possessing  a  good  hotel ;  from  thence  walking  to  the 
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mineral  waters  and  baths  once  or  twice  a  day.  Visiting  Taragp  in 
the  year  1872,  as  the  diligence  passed  about  a  mile  from  the  village 
of  /ernetz,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  driver  and  guard  of  the  diligence 
stop  the  horses,  mount  up  on  the  luggage,  and  look  back  most 
anxiously.  In  reply  to  our  inquiries,  the  driver  said,  *  Don't  you  see 
the  smoke  ? — Zernetz  is  on  fire  ! '  It  was  too  true,  the  whole  village- 
was  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  and  its  two  thousand  inhabitants  driven  out  to- 
encamp  on  the  hillsides.  It  was  a  most  touching  sight  the  next  day 
as  we  drove  back  through  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  once  thriving 
little  town — burning  roofs  and  timbers  falling  across  the  roads,  and 
the  inhabitants  on  the  hills  around  in  impromptu  tents  made  of 
sheets  and  old  clothes. 

Wintering  in  the  high  Alps  has  a  singular  history.  Upwards  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  a  son  of  the  English  clergyman  at  Genoa 
(Rev.  Mr.  Strettles)  became  afflicted  with  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
and  a  frequent  recurrence  of  blood-spitting,  till  he  was  reduced  to 
the  very  lowest  ebb.  Having  exhausted  all  the  treatment  of  the 
English  doctors  in  trenoa  and  its  neighbourhood,  an  Italian  friend 
suggested  to  Mr.  Strettles  to  send  his  son  to  the  Engadine,  as  Italian 
doctors  were  sending  consumptive  patients  to  Davos  with  great 
benefit.  He  went  to  St.  Moritz,  a  place  for  the  Italians  to  escape 
from  the  heat  of  summer  for  baths  and  a  cool  climate.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  St.  Moritz,  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  quite  ceased, 
and  he  recovered  strength  and  health.  The  young  man  settled  at 
St.  Moritz  as  the  agent  of  the  bank,  and  lived  there  for  many  years, 
winter  and  summer.  The  father  subsequently  built  a  comfortable- 
house  there,  not  far  from  the  Kulm  Hotel.  The  favourable  result 
upon  young  Mr.  Strettles'  disease  became  known  to  many  physicians 
in  England  and  Italy,  and  the  Engadine  became  noted  as  a  health 
resort  for  consumption.  Soon  afterwards  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  it 
in  1865.  I  have  visited  it  fourteen  times  since,  each  time  with 
increased  interest  and  enjoyment. 

Winter  in  the  Engadine  is  a  most  chequered  season,  a  source  of 
much  anxiety  to  many  invalids.  Most  of  the  hotel  proprietors  and 
doctors  advise  intending  visitors  to  come  there  in  November,  so  as 
to  get  settled  in  before  the  actual  winter  commences.  This  advice 
is  extremely  bad  and  misleading,  as  it  exposes  delicate  invalids  in 
the  early  winter  to  frequent  changes  of  snow  and  rain,  alternating 
with  moist  sirocco  winds — the  dreaded  «  Fohn '  wind — which  enervates 
and  depresses,  causing  frequent  catarrhs  and  feverish  colds.  The 
roads  in  the  early  winter  are  apt  to  be  slushy,  obliging  invalids  to- 
keep  much  indoors.  The  public  rooms,  ill-ventilated  and  heated  by 
stoves,  become  hot  and  close.  Without  occupation,  and  unable  to 
take  outdoor  exercise,  the  invalids  become  discouraged  and  depressed 
before  the  real  winter  comes,  in  the  middle  or  end  of  December. 
Then  the  experienced  visitors  arrive,  when  there  is  a  good  prospect  of 
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dry  clear  wintry  weather  :  two  months  of  the  most  lovely  clear  blue 
skies,  warm  sunshine,  still  air  so  transparent  and  bright  that  no 
description  can  give  an  idea  of  it.  But  even  in  this  late  winter  there 
is  an  occasional  week  or  two  of  fresh  snow,  blocking  up  the  roads  and 
stopping  the  skating.  The  hardy  visitors  will  get  out  of  doors  even 
in  this  bad  weather,  but  most  of  the  delicate  invalids  are  kept  indoors, 
and  lose  ground  as  rapidly  as  they  gained  it  in  the  clear  cold  of  settled 
winter. 

Davos,  although  outside  the  Engadine,  deserves  especial  mention  as 
the  first  of  the  winter  resorts  in  the  high  Alps.     It  is  nearly  one  thou- 
sand feet  lower  than  St.  Moritz,  yet  well  above  the  line  of  the  clouds 
which  cover  the  lower  Swiss  Alps  with  a  cold  dull  grey,  when  Davos  is 
basking  in  the  bright  sunshine  with  a  clear  blue  sky,  and  dry  snow 
upon  the  ground.   Davos  is  essentially  the  place  for  delicate  invalids. 
It  is  more  sheltered  than  St.  Moritz.   It  has,  however,  very  few  walks 
or  drives,  and  no  lakes  like  St.  Moritz.     It  has  a  skating-rink  in  a 
meadow,  which  is  flooded  in  winter  and  soon  freezes ;  but  this  is  a  very 
tame  affair  compared  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  snow  mountains 
surrounding  the  frozen  lakes  in  the  Engadine.     It  is  a  part  of  the 
hygiene  at  St.  Moritz  for  all  the  young  men  to  go  out  for  two  or  three 
hours'  hard  work  sweeping  the  snow  off  the  ice  so  as  to  keep  it  fit  for 
skating.     During  the  continuance  of  the  clear  frosty  weather,  the 
life  of  the  visitors  is  the  most  healthful  that  can  be  conceived.   From 
ten  to  four  there  is  constant  occupation  out  of  doors,  skating,  walk- 
ing, sledging,  tobogganing.     Even  the  most  delicate  can  sit  out  of 
doors  for  hours  basking  in  the  brilliant  sunshine ;  the  appetite  increases 
with  renewed  health  and  strength.     The  dry  rarefied  air  acts  most 
beneficially  on  the  lung  tissue,  causing  diseased  portions  to  expand 
and  become  active  again.     The  extreme  purity  of  the  air  hinders  the 
production  of  septic  germs.   Thus  the  expectoration  becomes  lessened, 
and  ceases  to  infect  the  other  portion  of  the  lungs  and  the  constitu- 
tion.    Many  and  severe  cases  of  lung  disease  become  perfectly  cured 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  Engadine.     Many  of  the  residents  of 
Davos  came  there  for  the  cure  of  lung  disease,  and  subsequently 
settled  as  shopkeepers,  or  waiters,  or  hotel-keepers,  or  doctors.     If 
possible,  even  the  residents  leave  Davos  in  April  and  May,  but  many 
are  unable  to  afford  the  change,  and  stay  on  from  year  to  year.    Davos 
has  more  sunshine  in  winter  than  St.  Moritz,  and  is  less  exposed  to 
wind  and  mist.     It  gets  quite  as  much,  or  even  more,  of  the  '  Fohn ' 
or  sirocco  wind  which  blows  from  the  desert  of  Africa  and  becomes 
saturated   with   moisture  in  its  passage  across  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.     As  it  reaches  Davos  the  snow  melts,  a  close  steamy  air  fills  the 
narrow  valley  and  brings  colds  and  depression  of  spirits,  the  roads- 
become  slushy  and  unfit  for  open-air  exercise,  all  people  indoors  be- 
come a  study  for  '  the  blues.'     A  few  fall  back  upon  regular  study  or 
drawing,  but  most  of  the  invalids  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  settle 
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down  to  healthy  occupation  indoors  during  the  weeks  of  bad  weather. 
Davos  owes  much  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  doctors.  All  modern 
improvements  in  health  management  are  ably  carried  out.  Even 
during  deep  frost,  the  doctor  will  frequently  go  about  the  bedrooms 
at  night  to  see  that  windows  are  open.  In  that  still  air,  with  thirty 
degrees  of  frost  out  of  doors,  the  open  windows  at  night  are  safe 
and  most  beneficial.  The  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day  has 
so  thoroughly  warmed  the  bedrooms  that  the  temperature  seldom 
goes  as  low  as  the  freezing  point  at  night.  Very  soon  the  sufferer 
from  lung  disease  finds  the  great  benefit  of  open  windows  at  night. 
At  Davos  the  word  for  every  one  is  *  out  of  doors  all  day.'  For  those 
so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  walk,  there  is  the  open  balcony  with  a 
south  aspect,  to  sit  in  the  sunshine  and  rest  without  fatigue.  For 
the  active  ones,  all  sorts  of  open-air  exercise,  skating,  walking,  sledging, 
and,  above  all,  the  tobogganing,  full  of  excitement  and  enjoyment. 
At  Davos  also  the  doctors  urge  all  the  invalids  to  drink  milk  abun- 
dantly, early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  and  at  odd  times 
during  the  day.  Ked  Valteline  wine  is  also  freely  taken  at  lunch 
and  dinner.  The  food  at  Davos  is  very  much  better  than  at  St. 
Moritz.  Much  more  care  is  taken  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  the 
best  fresh  meat,  and  all  other  things  in  proportion.  At  St.  Moritz  a 
day  or  two  of  extra  snow  caused  the  ominous  announcement,  '  No 
more  vegetables,  even  the  potatoes  running  short ! '  For  all  this  there 
can  be  no  excuse,  as  the  prices  charged  are  very  high,  and  in  that 
frozen  district  fresh  meat  and  fresh  vegetables  would  keep  good  for 
five  or  six  weeks  if  carefully  housed.  At  Davos  war  to  the  knife  to 
all  '  coddling.'  Cold  baths  are  enjoined,  and  the  doctors  are  so  deter- 
mined to  use  cold  water  carefully  that  the  patient  is  often  met  at 
the  bath-house  by  the  doctor,  who,  with  watch  in  one  hand,  admini- 
sters the  cold  douche  for  a  few  seconds  with  the  other  hand,  so  as  not 
to  allow  the  patient's  strength  to  be  exhausted  by  too  free  a  use  of 
the  cold  water.  After  the  cold  douche  the  patient  goes  straight  to 
his  bedroom  to  rest. 

The  hotels  at  Davos  are  most  excellent.  I  stopped  once  at  the 
Belvedere  and  once  at  the  Buhl — both  good,  but  the  latter  is  the 
better  situation.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  hotel  life  at  Davos 
is,  that  from  four  in  the  afternoon  till  bedtime  the  sitting  and 
dining  rooms  are  crowded  and  close,  the  air  dried  so  much  by  stoves 
as  to  prove  a  risk  to  those  with  sound  lungs,  the  effluvia  and  ex- 
pectoration from  consumptive  persons  becoming  the  more  deadly  as 
the  ah-  becomes  dry  and  close.  The  tubercle  *  bacillus  '  floating  in 
the  dry  air  from  a  crowd  of  consumptives  is  a  very  distinct  element 
of  infection  to  the  non-tubercular.  Many  bad  cases  of  lung  disease 
at  Davos  are  not  tubercular  in  their  origin,  but  might  easily  become 
so  by  the  contagiousness  of  the  tubercle  «  bacillus  '  floating  in  the 
close  sitting-rooms.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  open  windows  in 
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their  bedroom  at  night  cannot  endure  open  windows  in  the  sitting- 
rooms,  because  of  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors  causing  draughts 
of  cold  air. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  wintering  in  the  Engadine  is  the 
absolute  necessity  for  leaving  it  at  the  end  of  March  ;  then  the  wet 
and  cold  alternate,  and  a  general  stampede  of  the  visitors  commences. 
At  this  time  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  a  suitable  climate  for  the 
patients  with  lung  disease.  The  local  doctors  advise  them  to  go  on 
to  Thusis,  or  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  Switzerland,  or  to  Baden- 
Baden.  Such  advice  is  most  dangerous  and  unsuitable.  The 
climate  in  April  becomes  worse  and  worse  as  the  patient  goes  north. 
Moreover,  travelling  in  April  is  risky  and  difficult.  The  safest  course 
for  those  leaving  the  Engadine  at  the  end  of  March  is  to  avoid  the 
north,  and  go  south  to  Pallanza  on  Lago  Maggiore  for  a  week,  and 
then  to  the  Eiviera  (San  Kemo  or  Cannes),  or  to  Algiers.  Winter 
in  the  Engadine  has  many  disadvantages.  Far  better  for  the 
consumptive  patients  to  divide  the  winter :  remain  in  England  all 
through  October  and  November,  and  not  start  for  the  Engadine  till 
the  10th  of  December,  and  arrange  to  leave  it  the  last  week  in 
March  for  the  south,  and  not  return  to  the  north  till  the  middle  of 
June.  The  climate  north  of  the  Alps  is  so  changeable  and  cold  all 
through  May  and  the  first  half  of  June  that  many  consumptive 
patients  lose  all  the  benefit  of  the  winter  abroad  by  returning  to 
England  in  May. 

The  effect  of  coming  down  from  the  Engadine  to  the  low  country 
of  the  Italian  lakes  or  the  Eiviera  is  at  first  disturbing,  but  after  a 
few  days  a  good  result  follows  from  the  change  and  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  open-air  exercise  and  better  food — the  sight  of  fresh 
vegetables  especially  enlivening  the  monotony  of  the  dry  St.  Moritz 
diet. 

A  patient  who  spent  four  months  this  last  winter  at  St.  Moritz, 
and  a  fortnight  at  the  Maloia,  thus  describes  his  experience : 
'  November  and  December  changeable  ;  some  fine  days,  not  a  few  bad 
ones,  and  many  half-and-half  sort  of  days  when  the  sun  is  partly 
clouded  and  a  slight  breeze  blows ;  one  might  be  hot  one  moment, 
and  cold  another.  January  and  February  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Sharp  frost  at  night,  and  bright  sunshine  all  day,  with  a  dry  crisp  air 
so  clear  and  blue  as  to  be  impossible  to  describe.  March  most  try- 
ing, as  the  thaw  set  in  during  the  days  with  snow,  so  that  the  clothes 
got  wet  on  going  out.  Occasionally  a  strong  wind  blowing,  so  that 
few  could  venture  out,  as  the  wind  seemed  to  cut  through  the 
warmest  clothing.  During  March  most  people  had  colds. 

The  same  friend  left  St.  Moritz,  and  went  in  March  to  the 
Maloia.  There  he  found  food  most  excellent,  and  the  ventilation 
and  sanitary  arrangements  most  perfect. 

The  journey  to  the  Engadine  in  summer  is  very  easy  and  most 
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enjoyable.  Leaving  London  at  eleven  A.M.,  the  corresponding  train 
from  Calais  reaches  Basle  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  Coire  soon  after 
midday.  From  thence  it  is  a  long  day's  journey  of  marvellous  beauty 
and  interest  to  Pontresina  or  St.  Moritz.  In  winter,  the  diligence 
runs  regularly.  When  the  snow  is  deep,  the  passengers  are  put 
into  little  open  sledges — a  most  agreeable  mode  of  travelling.  For 
invalids  a  covered  sledge  is  used,  but  it  is  not  safe  in  bad  weather, 
being  easily  upset.  Fur  coats  are  the  grand  protective  on  the 
journey. 

JOSEPH  KIDD. 
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A    STORY  OF  OUR  LIGHTHOUSES. 


THE  illumination  of  our  lighthouses  has  been  the  subject  of  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of 
articles  and  letters  in  the  press.  Public  thought  on  a  subject  brought 
before  it  in  this  intermittent  and  fragmentary  way  must,  I  fear,  be 
more  or  less  confused,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  remain  so. 
For  seventeen  years  of  my  life  I  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
lighthouse  service  ;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  a  man  desirous  of  leaving 
his  affairs  in  order  behind  him  to  wish  to  lessen  the  confusion  just 
referred  to  by  giving,  or  allowing  documents  to  give,  some  account 
of  his  stewardship  as  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  various  lighthouse 
boards  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Faraday  was  my  predecessor,  and  it  was  he  who  invented  the 
title  of  the  office  which  he  first  filled.  After  my  appointment  to 
the  Eoyal  Institution  in  1853  he  ceased  to  give  the  ordinary 
afternoon  lectures,  and  confined  himself  for  many  years  to  the 
delivery  of  the  Christmas  Juvenile  Course.  In  1861  he  announced 
his  desire  to  give  up  work  altogether,  as  fatigue  and  forgetfulness 
were  advancing  on  him  more  and  more.  In  1864  his  loss  of  memory 
and  general  weariness  had  become  very  pronounced.  On  the  1st  of 
August  of  that  year  he  wrote  to  me  from  Hampton  Court  Green : — 

My  dear  Tyndall, — I  do  not  know  whether  my  letter  will  reach  you,  but  I  will 
risk  it,  though  feeling  very  unfit  to  communicate  with  a  man  whose  life  is  so  vivid 
and  active  as  yours.  The  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  makes  me  to  know  that, 
though  I  forget,  I  am  not  forgotten  ;  and,  though  I  am  not  able  to  remember  at 
the  end  of  a  line  what  was  at  the  beginning  of  it,  the  imperfect  marks  will  convey 
to  you  some  sense  of  what  I  long  to  say. 

This  letter  is  clearly  written,  without  erasures  or  corrections.  In 
1865  his  hand  had  become  more  unsteady,  and  his  references  to  his 
forgetfulness  more  frequent  and  decided.  On  the  28th  of  August 
he  writes  to  me  : — 

Welcome  to  London,  my  dear  Tyndall ;  I  was  in  the  house  on  Saturday  when 
you  were  there,  but  did  not  know  it  until  afterwards.  Glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
well.  I  write  very  inconsistently,  and  know  not  from  line  to  line,  or  even  from 
word  to  word,  what  I  have  said. 

During  this  period  of  growing  weakness  the  thought  of  severing 
his  connection  with  the  Trinity  House  frequently  occurred  to  him, 
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and  the  subject  came  at  length  to  be  seriously  discussed.  My  desire 
to  relieve  him  of  his  labours  was  well  known,  and  the  wish  that  I 
should  do  so  was  soon  expressed  by  the  lighthouse  authorities.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  1866,  a  letter  was  written  to  me,  at  his  dictation, 
by  his  devoted  niece,  Miss  Barnard,  and  signed  in  very  trembling 
characters  by  himself: — 

My  dear  Tyndall,— I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  Mr.  Farrer,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  in  it  he  tells  me  of  his  interview  with  you,  and  of  your  ever 
kind  readiness  to  assist  me.  ...  I  must  send  a  few  lines  to  say  that  I  accept,  as 
frankly  as  you  offer  it,  your  help. 

Thus  began  my  official  connection  with  lighthouses. 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  had  an  interview  with  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  Frederick)  Arrow,  the  energetic  Deputy-Master  of  the 
Trinity  House.  The  meeting  took  place,  in  Faraday's  presence,  in  that 
modest  study  where,  not  without  a  solemn  recollection  of  its  antece- 
dents, I  afterwards  passed  so  many  laborious  and  happy  years  myself. 
Definite  proposals  were  then  made  to  me  by  the  Deputy-Master.  We 
were  agreed  that  as  little  change  as  possible  was  to  be  made  in 
Faraday's  position.  His  salary — it  was  only  200L  a  year — was  to 
continue  unaltered.  Courteously  and  apologetically  Captain  Arrow 
intimated  to  me  that,  for  the  time  being,  the  Elder  Brethren  would 
be  hardly  warranted  in  adding  to  this  salary  more  than  another  WOl. 
This,  *  with  diffidence  and  reluctance,'  he  offered  to  me.  His  mind 
was  promptly  relieved  of  all  anxiety  on  this  score.  Indeed,  the 
arrangement  most  agreeable  to  me  at  the  time  would  have  been  the 
transference  of  the  burden  from  Faraday's  shoulders  to  my  own  with- 
out any  remuneration  whatever. 

My  duties  in  connection  with  the  Trinity  House  were  interesting 
and  important.  I  was  frequently  consulted  in  London,  made  excur- 
sions when  necessary  by  land  and  sea ;  and  as  each  new  piece  of  the 
splendid  dioptric  apparatus,  which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Fresnel, 
was  turned  out  by  the  manufacturers,  the  quality  of  its  material  and 
the  accuracy  of  its  adjustments  were  carefully  tested  and  reported 
on.  As  a  new  lighthouse  illuminant  the  electric  light,  regarding 
which  my  hopes  were  high,  was  coming  to  the  front.  Under 
Faraday's  guidance  it  had  been  started  at  Dungeness ;  and,  though 
the  machines  there  employed  were  extremely  cumbersome  and 
defective,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  the  first  of  their 
kind,  and  that  to  their  constructor,  Mr.  Holmes,  is  due  the  credit  of 
raising  the  magneto-electric  spark  to  an  intensity  suitable  for  light- 
house purposes.  I  visited  Dungeness  and  experimented  on  these 
machines.  I  also  visited  the  workshops  of  the  Alliance  Company  in 
Paris,  where  a  great  advance  towards  the  perfecting  of  such  machines 
had  been  made.  By  the  permission  of  the  French  authorities  I 
visited  the  lighthouses  at  La  Heve,  where  the  electric  light  had  been 
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introduced.  I  went  to  Manchester  and  witnessed  the  astonishing 
performance  of  the  machines  devised  by  Mr.  Wilde.  A  third-order 
apparatus,  constructed  by  the  Messrs.  Chance  for  the  electric  light, 
and  sent  afterwards  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  was  also  in- 
spected and  tested  by  means  of  a  voltaic  battery  sent  down  from 
London  to  their  glass  works  near  Birmingham. 

The  pregnant  discovery  of  Wheatstone  and  Siemens,  whereby  the 
magneto-electric  current  was  raised  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of 
power,  was  promptly  turned  to  account  by  Holmes.  He  constructed 
a  machine  which,  mounted  at  Blackwall,  was  observed  from  Charlton 
by  a  committee  of  the  Elder  Brethren  and  myself.  I  was  delighted 
with  its  action,  and  in  my  report  the  light  was  described  as  one  of 
almost  solar  brilliancy.  Defects,  hardly  avoidable  in  a  first  construction, 
prevented  this  machine  from  being  introduced  into  any  lighthouse, and 
it  is  referred  to  here  as  illustrating  the  vigorous  originality  of  its  maker. 
The  machines  with  steel  magnets  employed  at  the  South  Fore- 
land demanded  a  good  deal  of  attention,  a  first-rate  Alliance  machine 
having  been  brought  over  to  serve  as  a  standard  whereby  the  Holmes 
machines  of  similar  form  and  character  might  be  kept  up  to  the 
mark.  An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  with  the  new  dynamos  of 
Grramme  and  Siemens  was  afterwards  executed  under  my  supervision 
at  the  South  Foreland,  which  has  since  become  a  classic  experimental 
ground.  Much  later  I  had  occasion  to  observe  the  performance  of 
a  De  Meritens  machine.  Recognising  its  fitness  for  lighthouse 
purposes,  I  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Elder  Brethren, 
and  it  was  with  De  Meritens  machines,  raised  for  this  special  trial 
to  a  power  never  approached  in  any  lighthouse,  that  the  latest  experi- 
ments of  the  Elder  Brethren,  which  have  caused  so  much  discussion 
and  discontent,  were  executed  at  the  South  Foreland. 

The  remarkable  apparatus  which  now  sends  forth  its  beams  from 
the  perilous  Wolf  Rock,  near  the  Land's  End,  was,  in  those  days, 
constructed,  tested,  and  reported  on.  It  is  a  revolving  light 
which,  to  secure  distinctiveness,  sends  forth  a  white  and  a  red 
beam  in  succession.  The  beam  is  reddened  by  sending  it  through 
coloured  glass,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  light  being  thus  de- 
stroyed. Now  the  intensity  of  the  two  beams  must  be  so  far  equalised 
that  both  of  them  shall,  at  all  distances,  reach  the  mariner.  To 
make  good  the  light  intercepted  by  the  red  glass,  its  panel  had  to  be 
enlarged,  and  a  series  of  observations  were  made  from  the  Charlton 
terrace  already  referred  to,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  red  and  white  panels.  The  apparatus  was  subsequently 
constructed  with  consummate  skill  by  the  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Bir- 
mingham. Mounted  in  its  rock  tower,  it  is  said  that  neither  of  its 
beams  has  ever  been  observed  by  the  sailor  unassociated  with 
the  other.  Through  the  multiplication  of  ships'  lights,  and  coast 
lights,  distinctiveness  in  lighthouses  becomes  a  more  and  more  vital 
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necessity.  I  have  known  the  light  of  a  fishing-smack,  close  at  hand, 
to  be  mistaken  by  a  seaman  for  that  of  a  distant  lighthouse.  A  naval 
commander  once  confessed  to  me  his  inability  to  distinguish  the  light 
of  a  candle  on  an  adjacent  beach  from  the  South  Foreland  electric 
light,  ten  miles  distant.  Nevertheless,  the  great  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  white  panel  in  this  noble  Wolf  Kock  apparatus  impressed 
me  strongly  with  the  barbarism  of  the  practice  of  rendering  a  light 
distinctive  by  the  destruction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  radiant 
power. 

I  had  not  long  filled  the  post  of  Scientific  Adviser  when  a  man 
named  Taylor  called  upon  me  with  a  large  burner  by  which,  he  alleged, 
the  difficulty  of  applying  gas  in  lighthouses  had  been  overcome.  He 
was  referred  to  the  Trinity  House,  but  nothing  came  of  his  visit. 
Some  time  afterwards  this  same  Taylor  devised  an  admirable  appara- 
tus for  the  production  of  '  air-gas,'  consisting  of  an  arrangement  for 
the  copious  and  continuous  production  of  petroleum  vapour,  with 
which  a  current  of  air  carried  through  the  apparatus  was  saturated. 
A  burner  was  also  devised,  equal  in  size  to  the  four-wick  burner  of  a 
first-order  apparatus,  an  extremely  bright  and  powerful  flame  being 
thus  produced.  Handiness,  promptness  of  ignition,  and  brilliancy 
were  here  all  combined.  I  never  executed  an  official  duty  with 
greater  reluctance  than  reporting  against  this  arrangement,  which 
must  have  cost  its  not-too-wealthy  inventor  a  considerable  sum. 
Neither  the  excellent  practical  chemist  who  assisted  me  at  the  time 
nor  myself  was  able  to  produce  with  the  petroleum  vapour  and  air  an 
explosive  mixture;  still,  fearing  that  such  a  mixture  might  result  if 
the  exact  proportion  of  air  and  vapour  could  be  hit  upon,  I  durst  not 
recommend  this  beautiful  apparatus  for  lighthouse  use.  A  man  of 
Taylor's  genius  was  sure  to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  staff  of 
the  Trinity  House,  and  he  was  accordingly  engaged.  He  soon  made 
his  influence  felt  in  the  improvement  of  the  four- wick  lamp ;  and  it 
was  his  clear  head  and  deft  fingers  that  produced  the  excellent  six- 
wick  lamp  now  so  prized  and  favoured  by  the  Elder  Brethren. 
Taylor's  son,  as  I  learned  at  the  South  Foreland,  has  inherited  his 
father's  genius,  and  he  is,  I  believe,  now  employed  in  the  workshops 
of  the  Trinity  House. 

I  dwell  with  some  pleasure  on  these  memories,  warmed  as  they 
are  by  the  recollection  of  the  uniform  kindness  of  the  Elder  Brethren, 
to  whom  I  became  greatly  attached.  For  many  years  moreover  I 
was  honoured  by  the  intimacy  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Thomas  Henry 
Fairer,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Our  conversa- 
tions about  lighthouse  matters  were  frequent,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
1869  he  mentioned  to  me  the  great  step  alleged  to  have  been  taken 
in  Ireland  by  the  introduction  of  gas  into  lighthouses.  He  spoke 
in  terms  of  warm  appreciation  of  the  late  Earl  of  Meath,  who 
generally  occupied  the  chair  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Irish 
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Lights.  And  surely  my  subsequent  knowledge  of  that  excellent 
nobleman,  whose  habitual  beneficence  was  intensified  when  the  safety 
of  the  sailor  came  into  view,  more  than  justified  Mr.  Farrer's  friendly 
remarks.  In  after  years,  much  as  he  condemned  the  behaviour  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  his  old  feelings  of  esteem  and  friendship  caused 
him  to  shrink  from  anything  like  a  personal  collision  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  He  quitted  his  honorary,  and  I  my  salaried 
post,  vainly  protesting  against  injustice.  The  sailor  never  had  a  truer 
friend.  I  thus  mention  Lord  Meath  because  he  was  a  prime  mover 
in  furthering  the  Gas  System  of  illumination  now  to  be  described. 

The  inventor  of  this  system  is  Mr.  John  E.  Wigham,1  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Edmundson  and  Co.,  Capel  Street,  Dublin. 
At  the  end  of  1863  this  firm,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Board  of 
Irish  Lights,  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  lighthouse  flame,  far 
superior  to  any  obtainable  from  oil,  would  be  yielded  by  gas  distilled 
from  oil.  In  the  oil-burner  the  liquid  illuminant  is  vaporised  in 
situ  by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  while  the  new  proposal  was  to  convert, 
by  well-known  processes,  the  oil  into  gas  prior  to  its  ignition  in  the 
burner.  A  lengthened  period  of  tentative  experiment  elapsed  before 
a  burner  fit  to  cope  with  a  gaseous  illuminant  could  be  produced. 
A  small  grant  in  aid  of  the  experiments  was  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  in  1865  Wigham's  '  crocus'  gas-burner  was  completed. 
It  was  superseded  in  the  autumn  of  1868  by  the  more  powerful 
4  composite  '  burner.  The  experimental  evidence  in  favour  of  gas  as 
compared  with  oil  was,  to  all  appearance,  so  overwhelming  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  new  illuminant  in  the 
lighthouse  of  Howth  Baily,  which  stands  on  a  promontory  in  Dublin 
Bay.  Here  the  gas  flame  was  first  displayed  at  the  end  of  June  1865. 

During  the  exhibition  of  the  comparatively  imperfect  *  crocus ' 
burner  Mr.  David  Stevenson,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  firm  of 
Scottish  lighthouse  engineers,  then  on  board  the  yacht '  Pharos,'  paid 
a  visit  to  Howth  Baily.     On  him  and  his  companions  a  very  favour- 
able impression   was  obviously  produced.     It  was  the  '  unanimous 
opinion  '  of  the  visitors  '  that  the  Howth  Baily  was  an  excellent  first- 
class    fixed    light.'      They   found  the    lamp-glass    essential  to  an 
oil  flame   dispensed  with,  and  this  was  considered  to  be  *  a  great 
advantage '  in  the   application  of  gas   to  lighthouse   illumination. 
I   have   myself  stood  for   a  considerable  time  at  the  distance   of 

1  Mr.  Wigham  is  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  being  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  last  year  to  decline  the  honour  of  knighthood.  At  the  memorable  demonstration, 
when  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen  visited  Dublin,  Mr.  Wigham  occupied  the 
chair.  Despite  his  being  an  uncompromising  Unionist,  the  national  press  of  Ireland 
has  always  loyally  backed  him  in  his  contentions  with  the  Trinity  House.  I  mention 
these  things  because,  though  a  man  of  culture  and  position,  he  was  occasionally 
sneered  down  as  '  a  mere  trader.' 
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half-a-mile  or  so  from  the  South  Stack  lighthouse,  watching,  and 
anxiouslv  expecting,  to  see  its  light  shine  forth,  the  cause  of  this 
perplexing  and,  it  might  well  be,  dangerous  delay  being  the  breaking 
of  the  lamp-glass  by  the  heat  of  the  flame.  The  loss  by  reflection  at 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  lamp-glass,  and  the  loss  by  absorption  in  the 
glass  itself,  were  also  avoided.  Hence  the  pertinence  of  the  remark 
regarding  the  abolition  of  the  glass  chimney  as  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Wigham.  The  oil  flame,  it  may  be  added,  always  required  half-an- 
hour's  '  nursing '  by  the  keeper  before  it  attained  its  maximum  bril- 
liancy, while  the  power  of  the  gas  was  put  forth  at  the  moment  of 
ignition. 

After  his  visit  to  Howth  Baily,  Mr.  David  Stevenson  reported  to 
his  celebrated  brother,  Thomas,2  what  he  had  seen.  The  eminent 
northern  engineers  appeared  at  first  well  disposed  towards  the  gas 
light.  Those  who  saw  it  at  Howth  Baily  were  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing it  *  excellent.'  But  further  evidence  prior  to  introducing 
it  for  trial  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  being  thought  desirable,  Mr. 
Wigham  was  invited  to  exhibit  the  light  from  '  the  temporary  tower 
at  Granton,  employing  the  Edinburgh  gas  in  making  the  investigation.' 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  with  results  which  according  to  the 
report  were  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  gas.  In  regard  to  luminous 
power,  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Messrs.  Stevenson  from  their  ob- 
servations was  'that  the  gas  light,  which  is  6|  inches  diameter,  as 
compared  with  the  oil  light,  which  is  only  4  inches  in  diameter,  did 
not  at  all  bear  out  the  comparative  results  which  appeared  to  have 
been  obtained  in  Ireland.'  The  experiments  were  repeated  with 
gas  manufactured  under  Mr.  Wigham's  superintendence,  but  the 
results  were  again  reported  to  be  unfavourable.  They  were  thus 
summed  up :  '  On  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  results  of 
the  experiments  made  with  burners  prepared  by  Mr.  Wigham,  and 
with  gas  manufactured  by  him  specially  for  these  experiments,  do 
not  warrant  us  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  gas  light  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  mode  of  illumination.' 

Still  more  disastrous  for  the  gas  was  the  report  regarding  cost.  The 
Messrs.  Stevenson  compared  the  expense  of  gas  with  that  of  oil  for 
various  lighthouses,  making  in  all  cases  the  gas  the  more  costly  of  the 
two.  The  difference  reached  its  climax  in  the  case  of  the  Auskerry 
lighthouse,  where  the  annual  cost  of  oil  being  114£.,  the  cost  of  gas 
was  estimated  at  7121.1  The  overthrow  seemed  too  complete.  It 
was  difficult  to  imagine  two  men  of  the  trained  intelligence  of 
Captain  Roberts  and  Mr.  Wigham  experimenting  for  four  years  on 
this  question  of  cost,  and  proclaiming  gas  to  be  the  cheaper  illumi- 
nant,  if  the  facts  were  those  stated  in  the  third  Stevenson  report. 

*  I  have  reason  to  know  that  before  his  lamented  death,  this  highly  distinguished 
man  became  fully  convinced  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Wigham,  and  of  the  demerit  of  the 
attempt  made  afterwards  to  deprive  him  of  his  righteous  due. 
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Here  the  point  is  reached  where  it  became  my  privilege,  or 
doom,  to  be  called  upon  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  strike  into  this  Irish 
inquiry.  My  first  care  was  to  secure  the  services  of  an  assistant — 
able,  practical,  accomplished  as  a  photometrist,  and  of  great  experience 
in  both  gas  and  oil.  This  was  the  late  Mr.  Valentin,  a  fellow  of  the 
Chemical  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin,  and  principal  demonstrator 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry.  Furnished  with  proper  instruc- 
tions he  reached  Dublin  a  little  in  advance  of  me  ;  and  on  Saturday, 
the  5th  of  June,  1869,  his  first  series  of  experiments  were  executed  at 
Howth  Baily.  They  were  quite  in  harmony  with  those  previously 
executed  in  Ireland. 

I  reached  Dublin  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  and,  without  giving 
the  lightkeeper  any  warning  of  my  visit,  went  straight  to  the 
lighthouse.  The  experimenters  had  departed,  and  I  was  alone  with 
the  keeper.  Him  I  put  through  his  facings,  and  he  proved  himself 
a  perfect  master  of  his  work.  Of  the  *  crocus  burner ' 3  I  know 
nothing.  The  flame  alight  at  Howth  Baily  when  I  arrived  was  pro- 
duced by  a  group  of  28  fish-tail  jets,  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose  which  they  served,  and  so  closely  compacted  as  to  be  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  4-wick  oil  burner.  The  flame  was  a  very  fine 
one — in  fact,  a  first-rate  fair-weather  flame.  But  the  inventor  of  the 
gas  system  had  the  straits  of  the  sailor  in  foul  weather  mainly  in  view ; 
and  he  had  made  arrangements  to  vastly  enhance  his  power  in  rain, 
snow,  mist,  and  fog.  He  was  able,  as  the  atmosphere  thickened,  to 
rise  from  the  28-jet  flame  to  a  48-jet  flame ;  from  a  48-jet  to  a 
68-jet ;  from  a  68-jet  to  an  88-jet ;  finally,  from  an  88-jet  to  a 
108-jet  flame.  With  rapidity  and  certainty  all  these  changes  were 
made  in  my  presence,  on  the  night  of  my  arrival,  by  the  unwarned 
lightkeeper.  He  obviously  put  forth  a  power  which  he  was  able  at 
any  moment  to  exercise,  which  he  habitually  did  exercise,  and  not  a 
power  got  up  specially  for  my  surprise  and  delectation. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  previously  dreamt  of  by  our  light- 
house authorities,  and  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  with  the  best  light- 
house lamps  then  in  vogue  that  the  magnitude  of  the  step  taken  in 
Ireland  can  be  estimated.  I  was  immensely  pleased  with  the  ready 
skill  of  the  keeper  and  with  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus.  Never- 
theless, when  I  witnessed  the  burst  of  flame — tremendous  for  a  light- 
house— which  accompanied  the  ignition  of  the  108-jet  burner,  I  felt 
the  reasonableness  of  a  remark  made  to  me  by  Captain  Arrow  before 
I  came  away,  that  *  the  gas  system  of  illumination  was  a  harking  back 
to  the  old  beacon  fires  employed  when  dioptric  lenses  were  unknown.' 
The  heat-radiation  of  this  large  flame  was  so  powerful  as  to  render 
me  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  apparatus.  The  Messrs.  Chance 
had,  however,  certified  the  goodness  of  the  glass,  and  had  replied  to 

3  This  name  was  given  to  the  burner  by  a  florist  of  the  Irish  gas  committee,  who 
fancied  he  saw  a  resemblance  in  shape  between  burner  and  flower. 

F2 
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a  question  bearing  on  the  subject  in  these  words  :  '  We  should  not 
expect  any  injury  to  arise  from  the  utmost  heat  that  a  large  gas  flame 
could  generate.'  Direct  experiments  executed  by  Captain  Koberts 
confirmed  this  opinion  ;  and  the  experience  of  years  has  long  since 
extinguished  all  thought  of  danger  on  this  score. 

Having  finished  the  experiments  within  doors,  and  liberated  my 
assistant,  I  was  conducted,  at  my  own  request,  to  a  convenient  place 
of  observation  on  the  North  Wall,  which  had  been  chosen  as  com- 
manding an  excellent  view  of  the  Baily  lighthouse,  about  six  miles 
off.  Prior  to  my  arrival  in  Dublin  the  North  Wall  station  had  been 
frequently  used,  what  was  seen  from  it  being  regarded  as  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  two  lights  observed.  But  here  an  incident  occurred 
which  put  me  on  my  guard,  not  against  fraud  or  unfairness  of  any 
kind,  but  against  accepting  any  evidence  on  this  gas  question  that  I 
had  not  verified  myself.  Seen  from  the  North  Wall  the  difference 
between  gas  and  oil  was  vastly  in  favour  of  the  gas.  Up  to  that 
time,  no  doubt  had  been  entertained  by  anybody  as  to  the  perfect 
fairness  of  the  comparison.  But,  as  I  looked  at  the  two  lights,  I  felt 
the  danger  of  founding  a  general  conclusion  on  a  special  observation. 
I  intimated  to  Captain  Roberts  my  wish  to  vary  the  point  of  view,  and 
he,  with  an  alacrity  which  proved  that  he  was  only  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  chartered  a  steamer  which  enabled  me  to  shift,  at  will,  my 
position  in  relation  to  the  lighthouse.  Moving  to  and  fro,  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  across  it  from  the  North  to  the  South  Wall, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  light  of  the  oil  lamp,  then  burning 
in  the  lighthouse,  was  at  times  in  great  part  intercepted  by  the 
vertical  sashes  of  the  surrounding  lantern.  A  visit  to  the  light- 
house two  days  afterwards  proved  that  one  of  these  sashes  was  directly 
interposed  between  the  oil  flame  and  the  North  Wall  station. 
Hence  the  enormous  superiority  of  the  gas  when  the  two  lights 
were  observed  from  that  point.  I  afterwards  had  the  positions  of 
oil  and  gas  reversed,  the  former  being  put  in  the  shed  and  the 
latter  in  the  lighthouse.  From  the  North  Wall  the  oil  now  triumphed 
over  the  gas,  just  as  previously  the  gas  had  triumphed  over  the  oil. 

Thus,  in  our  world  of  science,  do  we  plod  towards  the  truth ; 
and  thus  throughout  these  Irish  investigations,  taking  nothing  for 
granted,  did  I  cautiously  feel  my  way.  But  this  was  not  my  only 
admonition.  The  gentlemen  amid  whom  I  found  myself  were  all 
strangers  to  me.  I  did  not  know  one  of  them.  Their  authority 
was  nothing  to  me,  and  the  facts  disclosed  during  the  first  three 
days  of  my  visit  were  eminently  calculated  to  enforce  circumspection. 
One  of  them  has  been  just  cited;  another,  discovered  immediately  after 
our  arrival,  was  a  most  serious  error  that  had  been  committed  in  the 
record  of  the  gas  consumed  in  the  lighthouse.  The  good  faith  of 
those  who  committed  it  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  error  told 
against  themselves.  If  I  might  dare  to  say  so  in  these  present  days 
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of  rampant '  nationality,'  I  feared  at  the  time  that,  however  admirable 
the  proofs  of  genius  and  of  originality  which  lay  before  me  might  be, 
I  had  still  to  reckon  with  the  inaccurate  Irish  mind.  Further,  the  out- 
of-door  observations  enabled  me  to  qualify,  or  correct,  the  photometric 
measurements  made  in  the  shed.  There  the  light  of  the  28-jet 
burner  was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  4-wick  lamp ;  but  kept  clear 
of  the  lantern  sashes,  and  nursed  to  its  utmost  brilliancy  in  the  well- 
ventilated  lighthouse,  the  flame  of  the  4-wick  oil  lamp  rose  to  practical 
equality  with  that  of  the  28-jet  burner.  Seen  from  Poolbeg  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  say  which  light  was  best.  Thus  my  first  official 
visit  to  Ireland  was  a  discipline  in  caution  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  inaccuracy-of-the-Irish-mind  hypothesis  had  soon  to  dis- 
appear, being  dissipated  by  the  able  and  accomplished  men  with 
whom  I  came  into  contact.  I  had  often  previously  admired  the 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  good  order  of  the  lighthouses  of  England. 
They  were  rivalled  in  all  these  particulars  by  the  lighthouses  of 
Ireland.  Here,  moreover,  was  an  Irish  invention  which,  in  regard 
to  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  lighthouse  system — the  light  itself — 
threw  everything  that  had  been  done  in  England  or  elsewhere 
into  the  shade.  In  addition  to  the  direct  and  immediate  benefit 
conferred  by  it  upon  the  sailor,  it  would  moreover  be  sure  to  act  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  lighthouse  authorities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  it  has  done  to  an  unsuspected  extent.4  Without  suffering 
myself  to  be  carried  beyond  the  cool  and  reasonable  prediction  of  the 
man  of  science,  I  saw  a  noble  future  for  the  lighthouses  of  Ireland. 
As  centres  of  order  and  discipline  they  would  be  sources  of  educa- 
tion to  the  people  ;  while  as  centres  of  light  and  warning  they  were 
sure  to  be  instrumental,  to  a  degree  previously  unattained,  in  the 
saving  of  property  and  life.  Fortunately  my  dream,  as  shall  be 
shown  further  on,  has  been  sufficiently  far  carried  out  to  prove  that,, 
with  fair  and  sympathetic  treatment  on  the  part  of  our  officials,  its 
complete  realisation  would  have  been  an  absolute  certainty. 

The  oil-gas  had  been  abandoned,  and  gas  manufactured  from 
Stockwell  cannel  had  been  introduced  at  Howth  Baily  prior  to  my 
visit.  Aided  by  my  excellent  assistant,  whose  practical  knowledge 
was  very  great,  and  who  knew  where  to  turn  when  that  knowledge 
in  special  cases  needed  supplementing,  I  went  thoroughly  into  the 
question  of  cost,  and  found,  on  the  part  of  the  28-jet  burner,  which 
was  practically  equal  in  power  to  the  4-wick  lamp  at  its  best,  a  clear 
saving  of  more  than  forty  pounds  a  year  by  the  use  of  gas.  Colza 
oil  was  burnt  in  those  days  in  lighthouses.  The  cheaper  mineral 
oils  now  in  use  would,  of  course,  render  necessary  some  modification 
of  this  calculation. 

4  I  have  the  very  highest  authority  for  stating  that,  were  it  not  for  the  impetus 
imparted  by  the  gas  system,  '  the  6-wick  lamp  of  the  Trinity  House  would  not  have 
been  invented.' 
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'•*  But,  as  I  urged  at  the  time,  and  as  I  am  prepared  to  repeat 
now,  *  besides  greater  cheapness,  the  great  possible  increase  of 
illuminating  power  on  foggy  nights  is  a  consideration  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  This  power  is  not  drawn  upon  until  it  is 
needed,  and  it  is  then  evoked  in  a  moment  of  time.'  I  conclude 
my  first  report  with  these  words,  which  I  need  not  shrink  from 
quoting,  nearly  twenty  years  after  they  were  written :  '  I  do  not 
think  that  either  the  manufacture  of  the  gas  or  the  construction  of 
the  burner  has  reached  its  maximum  perfection,  and  with  the  view 
of  attaining  this  perfection,  and  of  extending  the  basis  of  our  in- 
duction, I  would  venture  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
further  encouragement  of  this  system  of  illumination  in  Ireland? 
The  italics  are  in  my  report,  and  I  introduced  them  through  the 
desire  not  to  seem,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  force  the  gas  system 
upon  the  other  lighthouse  authorities,  whose  engineers  were  inimical 
to  it. 

The  reports  of  the  Messrs.  Stevenson  were  in  due  time  submitted 
to  me,  and  on  them  I  ventured  to  make  a  few  observations.  Taking 
the  burners  first,  I  showed  wherein  those  used  by  me  differed  from 
those  employed  by  them.  The  consumption  of  gas  at  Howth  Baily 
was  shown  to  be  157  cubic  feet  an  hour,  as  against  240  feet  an  hour 
at  Granton.  Here  we  have  the  first  serious  item  of  diminution  of 
the  cost  of  gas,  as  calculated  by  Messrs.  Stevenson.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  item.  For  lighting  during  3,780  hours  of  the 
year,  740,880  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  deemed  necessary,  and  to  pro- 
duce this  quantity  it  was  alleged  that  86  tons  of  Boghead  cannel 
would  be  required.  This  rich  cannel,  however,  produces  from  13,000 
to  1 5,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton.  Taking  the  lowest  of  these 
numbers,  740,880  cubic  feet  of  gas  would  be  obtained  from  57  tons 
of  the  cannel,  at  a  cost  of  1591.  10s.,  instead  of  86  tons  at  a  cost  of 
240L  16s.  The  figure  740,880  is  here  assumed  to  be  correct ;  but 
with  the  Howth  Baily  burner  No.  1,  yielding  a  light  which  I  had 
strong  grounds  for  believing  to  be  more  powerful  than  that  exhibited 
at  Granton,  the  consumption  per  annum  was  189,000  cubic  feet, 
instead  of  740,880  cubic  feet,  the  reduction  of  cost  being  from 
137/.  16s.  4(Z.  to  35L  3s.  Then,  again,  for  lime  purifiers  the  Messrs. 
Stevenson  put  down  a  sum  of  38L  8s. ;  the  actual  sum  expended  in 
Ireland  being  7L  8s.  The  labourer's  wages  in  Scotland  were  also 
set  down  at  double  the  sum  paid  in  Ireland.  Finally,  the  gas 
referees  of  that  period,  to  whom  the  question  was  submitted,  reduced 
the  quantity  of  heating  coal  from  232  tons  to  86  tons,  and  the  cost 
of  it  from  30U.  12s.  to  11  U.  16s. 

I  am  far  from  laying  the  mistakes  here  referred  to  wholly  to  the 
charge  of  the  Messrs.  Stevenson,  but,  after  such  revelations,  a  recon- 
sideration of  their  Keport  was,  of  course,  inevitable.  They  wisely 
placed  the  investigation  of  the  question  of  cost  in  the  hands  of 
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Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  a  chemist  of  great  practical  experience. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  result  of  this  investigation  was  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory ;  for  though  Messrs.  Stevenson  still  main- 
tained that  the  cost  of  gas  in  the  Northern  lighthouses  would  be 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  oil,  their  calculations,  as  far  as  they 
related  to  Howth  Baily,  differed  in  only  two  items  from  mine.  Ke- 
ducing  the  Scotch  estimate  of  these  two  items  to  the  sums  actually 
paid  in  Ireland,  the  annual  cost  at  Howth  Baily  fell,  from  the  heavy 
sums  previously  thought  necessary,  to  126Z.  18s.  2d.  My  estimate  of 
the  same  annual  cost  was  1 26£.  os.  In  the  end,  therefore,  there  was 
only  a  difference  of  13s.  2d.  a  year  between  Messrs.  Stevenson  and 
me. 

These  investigations  enabled  the  gas  system  of  lighthouse  illu- 
mination to  survive  the  first  formidable  assault  delivered  against  it 
during  its  infancy. 

The  Messrs.  Stevenson  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  though 
gas  might  be  used  with  some  advantage  for  fixed  lights,  for  revolving 
lights  it  was  not  suitable.  They  objected  to  the  use  of  the  large  gas 
burners  for  the  latter,  because  a  great  portion  of  their  light  would 
be  '  ex-focal.'  Could  a  lighthouse  burner  be  contracted  to  a  point, 
its  rays,  after  crossing  the  annular  lens,  would  constitute  a  parallel 
beam  passing  like  a  luminous  *  spoke '  through  the  atmosphere. 
Suppose  other  luminous  points  to  be  placed  right  and  left  of  that 
occupying  the  principal  focus  of  the  annular  lens,  these  points  would 
send  their  rays  obliquely  through  the  lens,  the  axes  of  the  beams 
thus  produced  enclosing  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  central  beam 
and  with  each  other.  Such  beams  would  not  reinforce  each  other 
by  superposition.  In  the  same  way,  the  outer  portions  of  a  large 
flame  would  send  forth  rays  diverging  from  its  central  ray,  and  there- 
fore not  adding  to  its  intensity.  This  is  the  so-called  ex-focal  light, 
the  existence  of  which  was  urged  against  the  employment  of  gas  for 
revolving  lights. 

I  would  here  remark  that  an  obvious  gain  accrues,  in  the  case  of 
large  burners,  from  the  depth  of  the  flame.  It  is  depth  alone  that 
confers  upon  the  4-wick  oil  lamp  its  augmented  intensity  when  used 
in  a  revolving  apparatus.  In  this  case  eight  luminous  strata  send 
their  light  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction  to  the  lens,  the 
hinder  strata  radiating  through  the  layers  of  flame  in  front  of  them. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  lateral  portions  of  the  4-wick  flame  are 
also  ex-focal ;  but  they  nevertheless  serve  an  important  purpose  by 
giving  divergence  to  the  beam,  thus  increasing  its  duration  as  it  passes 
the  mariner.  As  regards  focal  precision,  the  difference  between  the 
4-wick  flame  and  the  largest  gas  flame  is  merely  one  of  degree,  the 
amount  of  divergence  of  the  external  beam,  most  practically  useful  in 
any  given  case,  being  a  question  to  be  decided  by  experiment.  We 
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shall  immediately  learn  that  a  large  divergence  subserves  one  of  the 
most  important  ends  ever  attained  in  lighthouses. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1870,  by  the  desire  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  I  was  again  in  Ireland,  and  devoted  a  week  to  the  examination 
of  the  question  whether  gas  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  the 
case  of  revolving  lights.  With  a  view  to  experiments  at  Howth  Baily 
a  new  shed  had  been  erected  a  little  below  the  lighthouse  tower.  In 
a  square  aperture  in  the  wall  of  this  shed  was  fixed  an  annular  lens,, 
and  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  were  placed,  in  succession,  a  4-wick 
Trinity  lamp  fed  with  oil,  and  a  Wigham's  burner  of  28  jets  fed  with 
gas.  No  pains  were  spared  in  testing  the  performance  of  these  two 
sources  of  light.  The  centre  of  the  beam  after  crossing  the  lens  was- 
directed  upon  the  mouth  of  Kingstown  Harbour ;  and  in  the  *  Princess 
Alexandra,'  under  the  command  of  Captain  Boxer,  we  steamed  from 
the  harbour  along  the  beam  and  across  it,  stopping  at  intervals  to- 
observe  the  light.  The  result  was  that  *  whether  as  regards  intensity 
when  viewed  from  a  fixed  position,  or  as  regards  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  beam  disappeared  when  its  margin  was  crossed,  the  flame 
of  the  gas  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  oil,  when  the 
latter  was  maintained  in  a  state  of  high  brilliancy.' 

The  optical  applicability  of  the  gas  flame  to  a  revolving  light 
was  thus  conclusively  established. 

On  this  occasion  I  made  two  excursions  to  the  Eockabill  revolving 
light,  which  shines  from  a  very  noble  tower  built  on  an  isolated 
rock,  some  miles  north  of  Dublin.  The  dioptric  apparatus  has  eight 
panels,  each  of  which  sends  a  beam  to  the  horizon,  the  eight  beams 
sweeping  the  whole  visible  sea  as  the  apparatus  rotates.  I  examined 
and  measured  the  island  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  introduce  gas  at  that  station.  Looking  to 
the  probable  future  of  the  gas  system,  I  thought  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  have  two  stations  within  easy  reach  of  Dublin,  at 
one  of  which  experiments  on  fixed  lights,  and  at  the  other  ex- 
periments on  revolving  lights,  might  be  conducted.  Counting  the 
cost,  it  was  found  that  the  introduction  of  gas  at  Rockabill  would 
be  attended  by  a  saving  of  expense.  Hence  the  general  advice 
with  which  I  wound  up  my  communication  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  this  occasion :  '  The  observations  recorded  in  this  Report  give 
increased  emphasis  to  the  recommendation  which  I  have  already 
ventured  to  offer  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  for  the  third  time  I  now 
venture  to  repeat  that  recommendation — namely,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  gas  to  lighthouse  purposes  be  still  further  encouraged  in 
Ireland.' 5  With  all  earnestness  I  added  to  this  recommendation  the 
following  words  :  <  In  Mr.  Wigham  the  Board  of  Irish  Lights  possess 

*  The  italics,  as  before,  appear  in  my  report;  for  I  had  no  desire  to  see  Mr. 
Wigham  poaching  upon  English  or  Scotch  manors.  <  Fair  play  for  Ireland  '  was  my 
simple  motto. 
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a  thoroughly  competent  and,  as  I  believe,  a  thoroughly  conscientious 
man.  It  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  desired  that  the  zeal  and  ability 
which  have  already  produced  such  creditable  results  should  have 
further  scope  and  exercise.' 

Captain  Koberts  passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  as  Inspector  of 
Irish  Lights  by  the  devoted  and  energetic  Captain  Hawes.  Subse- 
quent to  the  Eeport  just  referred  to,  I  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  Ireland,  arranging  and  advising  regarding  new  experiments  ; 
our  objects  being  the  cutting  down  of  cost  and  the  enhancement  of 
efficiency.  Kockabill  was  the  scene  of  continuous  and  often  arduous 
trials  during  the  winter  of  1870—71.  I  was  kept  constantly  informed 
of  the  results.  Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  regarding  the 
divergence  of  the  beam,  and  bearing  also  in  mind  the  readiness  with 
which  a  gas  flame  can  be  extinguished  and  re-ignited  by  simple  auto- 
matic machinery,  the  importance  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Wigham  on  the  27th  of  January,  1871,  will  be  appreciated  : 

While  carefully  looking  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we 
might  avail  ourselves  of  this  peculiarity  of  gas  light  to  enable  us  to  receive,  while 
the  lens  was  passing  the  eye,  three  or  four  bright  flashes  instead  of  only  one.  I 
tried  it,  and  found  that  we  had  hit  upon  one  of  the  most  striking  and  distinguishing 
lights.  I  asked  Captain  Hawes  to  meet  me  last  night,  when  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  thinking  of  something  of  the  same  kind.  We  then  jointly  looked  at  the 
light,  and  Captain  Hawes  is  perfectly  charmed  with  the  effect.  The  impression 
that  you  receive  when  you  first  look  at  it  is  that  there  is  life  in  it,  and  that  it  is 
actively  exerting  itself  to  warn  the  mariner  of  some  danger. 

Monday,  the  26th  of  June,  1871,  found  me  once  more  in  Ireland, 
earnestly  engaged  in  this  new  investigation.  In  the  shed  at  Howth 
Baily,  erected  below  the  lighthouse,  an  annular  lens  had  been  suitably 
mounted.  It  rested  on  wheels  which  moved  along  a  circular  rail, 
the  action  of  an  ordinary  revolving  apparatus  being  thus  imitated. 
The  lamp  was  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  the  rail 
formed  an  arc ;  and  the  observations  were  made  from  Kingstown 
Pier,  about  five  miles  distant  from  Howth  Baily. 

In  a  fixed  apparatus,  the  light  emanating  from  the  lamp,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  radiate  in  all  directions,  is  grasped  by  the  re- 
fracting belt  and  totally  reflecting  prisms,  squeezed  together  in  one 
direction — the  vertical — and  sent  as  a  continuous  illuminating  sheet 
over  the  sea  to  the  horizon.  The  light  is  weakened  by  the  lateral 
divergence  of  the  rays  as  they  retreat  from  the  lighthouse.  With 
the  annular  lens  of  a  revolving  apparatus,  such  divergence  and 
weakening  do  not  occur.  Here  the  rays  are  condensed  in  all  direc- 
tions, and,  after  having  crossed  the  lens,  they  pass  as  a  definite  beam 
through  the  atmosphere.  As  the  revolving  apparatus  moves  round, 
it  seems  to  carry  the  beams  along  with  it.  Each  beam  strikes  the 
mariner,  endures  a  certain  time,  and  then  departs,  leaving  him  in 
darkness  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  succeeding  beam.  In  these 
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experiments,  which  were  the  precursors  of  a  more  thorough  investi- 
gation, the  lens  was  moved  by  a  trained  hand.  Different  velocities 
of  rotation  were  imparted  to  it — the  first  answering  to  a  series  of 
rotating  beams  with  their  successive  centres  one  minute  apart ;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  velocities  answering  to  intervals  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  minute,  half  a  minute,  and  a  quarter  of  a  minute  re- 
spectively. The  slower  the  motion  of  rotation  the  longer,  of  course, 
was  the  beam  in  passing  the  observers  standing  on  the  distant  pier. 

While  the  beam  swept  past  the  place  of  observation  a  stopcock 
was  opened  and  closed  at  intervals,  also  by  a  trained  hand.  The 
closing  was  not  complete,  a  tip  of  light  being  left  behind  which, 
when  the  cock  was  opened,  caused  the  full  volume  of  the  gas  to  burst 
with  sudden  vehemence  into  flame.  Thus,  instead  of  a  continuous 
beam,  a  succession  of  powerful  light-shocks  smote  the  observer's 
eyes.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  'barbarism '  of  rendering  a  light 
distinctive  by  destroying,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wolf  Rock,  a  large 
portion  of  its  radiant  power.  In  this  newly  devised  light  the  in- 
estimable quality  of  distinctiveness  was  secured,  to  an  unrivalled 
extent,  by  an  actual  husbanding  of  power.  During  the  periods  of 
extinction  no  gas  was  consumed.  The  upshot  of  this  preparatory 
inquiry  was  the  recommendation  that  small  gas-works  should  be 
erected  at  Rockabill,  with  a  view  to  the  thorough  testing  of  the  in- 
vention in  the  lighthouse,  where  everything  could  be  done  by 
machinery  instead  of  by  hand.6  It  was  stipulated  that  the  works 
should  be  erected  for  100£.,  and  that  if  not  found  satisfactory  they 
should  be  afterwards  removed,  without  any  additional  expense.7 

The  works  were  rapidly  constructed,  and  on  the  nights  of  the 
llth,  12th,  and  13th  of  September,  1871,  I  was  again  in  Ireland 
pushing  forward  an  investigation  which  grew  rapidly  in  interest  and 
importance.  With  all  the  gas-burners,  in  succession,  and  with  the 
4-wick  lamp,  which  proved  in  every  case  inferior  to  the  smallest 
burner,  experiments  were  made  at  Rockabill.  The  normal  rotation 
of  the  lighthouse  lenses  was  so  rapid  that  the  whole  beam  from  the 

•  The  eminent  astronomical  optician,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Howard  Grubb,  had  been 
asked  by  Mr.  AVigham  to  witness  the  performance  of  the  group-flashing  light.  He 
did  so,  and  in  an  admirable  letter  (C — 1151)  he  describes  what  he  saw.  He  attests 
the  practical  constancy  of  the  flashes  in  luminous  power,  disposes  of  a  criticism  of 
Messrs.  Stevenson,  and  finishes  thus  :  '  I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  bearing 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  and  very  striking  characteristics  of  the  light  experi- 
mented upon.  During  the  flashing  experiments  I  found  I  could  turn  myself  round 
and  direct  my  eyes  to  a  point  about  90°  away  from  the  direction  of  the  light,  and  still 
could  detect  each  flash  perfectly  distinctly,  and  this  at  ten  miles  distant  on  a  night 
by  no  means  very  clear.  In  fact,  if  this  light  were  flashing,  say  due  north,  it  could 
not  fail  to  catch  the  eye  of  an  observer  directing  his  view  to  almost  any  part  of  the 
Northern  horizon  from  east  to  west,  and  when  the  full  light  of  108  jets  was  turned 
on,  the  splendour  of  the  light  was  such  as  to  almost  eclipse  the  Baily  beside  it.' 

7  Subsequent  experience  rendered  my  anxiety  to  keep  expenses]  down  somewhat 
ludicrous,  even  to  myself.  Thousands  have  been  spent,  and  vainly  spent,  where  I 
should  have  shrunk  from  spending  hundreds. 
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4-wick  lamp  and  from  the  28-jet  burner  passed  the  mariner  almost 
as  a  flash.  Such  a  beam  would  not  bear  breaking  up.  Wider  burners 
and  a  slower  motion  were  requisite ;  and  our  efforts  through  the  nights 
of  the  llth,  12th,  and  13th  were  mainly  directed  to  the  determination 
of  the  most  suitable  velocity  of  rotation,  and  the  most  effective  period 
of  succession  of  the  flashes.  Numerous  observations  were  made  from 
stationary  positions  and  also  while  steaming,  at  a  distance  of  some 
miles,  round  the  lighthouse.  With  the  68-jet  burner,  the  whole  beam 
passed  in  sixteen  seconds  over  the  observer's  eye,  while  the  automatic 
machinery  which  governed  the  supply  of  gas  cut  up  this  divergent 
beam  into  eight  grand  flashes,  divided  from  each  other  by  intervals 
of  two  seconds.  '  A  poiverful  and  indeed  splendid  effect '  are  the 
words  employed  in  my  notes  to  describe  this  light. 

Thinking  the  simple  record  of  such  facts  sufficient,  I  abstained 
from  making  any  recommendation  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  light, 
merely  suggesting,  in  a  footnote  to  my  report,  that  '  it  might  be 
tried  in  the  next  new  lighthouse  without  any  disturbance  of  existing 
lights.'  I  wound  up  with  an  emphatic  reiteration  of  my  views 
regarding  the  use  of  gas  in  lighthouses :  '  The  results/  I  state, 
t  assure  me  that,  with  gas  as  a  source  of  illumination,  an  amount  of 
variableness,  and  consequent  distinctiveness,  is  attainable,  which  is 
not  attainable  with  any  kind  of  oil.  It  would,  I  think,  be  easy  to 
give  to  every  lighthouse  supplied  by  gas  so  marked  a  character 
that  a  mariner  on  nearing  the  light  should  know,  with  infallible 
certainty,  its  name.  As  stated  in  a  former  report,  I  look  in  great 
part  to  the  "  flexibility  "  with  which  gas  lends  itself  to  the  purposes 
of  a  signal  light  for  its  future  usefulness.  It  may  be  beaten  in  point 
of  cheapness  by  the  mineral  oils  now  coming  into  use  (that  is  still 
to  be  proved) ;  but,  in  point  of  handiness,  distinctiveness,  and  power 
of  variability  to  meet  the  changes  of  the  weather,  it  will  maintain 
its  superiority  over  all  oils.  I  therefore  respectfully  submit  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that,  while  withholding  all  countenance  from  extra- 
vagant or  fanciful  experiments,  it  will  be  wise  to  encourage,  as 
hitherto,  the  gradual,  economical,  and  consequent  healthy  expansion 
of  the  system  of  gas  illumination  in  Ireland.' 8  These  italics  are 
my  report.  All  that  I  required  was  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour,  for 
this  Irish  invention,  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 

During  two  of  the  three  evenings  occupied  in  these  experiments, 
I  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  Sir  Leopold 
McClintock,  who,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wigham,  expressed 
himself  subsequently  as  follows : — 

No  better  means  could  be  devised  for  distinguishing  a  light  from  other  lights 
than  by  the  plan  of  a  group  of  flashes.     The  half-minute  interval  between  the 

8  The  reader  may  infer  from  these  reiterated  recommendations  that  as  far  back 
as  1871  I  had  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  gas  system. 
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groups  is  quite  sufficient,  and  yet  not  greater  than  can  easily  be  estimated  by  the 
observer  without  having  recourse  to  a  watch  to  measure  the  time,  and  the  periods 
recurring  within  forty-five  seconds,  that  short  time  is  sufficient  to  determine  which 
light  it  is,  and  both  these  are  of  great  practical  advantage.  I  consider  that  the 
superior  brilliancy  of  gas  to  oil  and  its  application  both  to  revolving  and  fixed  lights 
is  most  satisfactorily  established,  and  as  I  regard  the  proposed  change  solely  from  the 
seaman's  point  of  view,  I  look  exclusively  to  their  relative  efficiency  without  any 
regard  whatever  to  their  comparative  cost. 

The  power,  individuality,  and  complete  practical  success  of  the 
first  '  group-flashing  light '  were  thus  securely  established  by  experi- 
ment.'3 

Thus  far,  the  sure  and  steady  advance  of  Mr.  Wigham  had  been 
admirable,  but  his  eager  mind  does  not  readily  accept  the  notion  of 
finality.  A  year  after  the  invention  just  described  he  announced 
a  further  step  more  important  than  any  that  he  had  previously  made. 
A  fixed  dioptric  apparatus  consists,  as  already  intimated,  of  three 
parts — a  lenticular  belt  for  the  central  rays,  a  series  of  lower  totally 
reflecting  prisms  for  the  earthward  rays,  and  a  cupola  of  upper 
reflecting  prisms  for  the  skyward  rays,  belt  and  prisms  being  so 
arranged  as  to  send  the  rays  forth  in  a  common  direction.  In  a 
revolving  apparatus,  instead  of  the  refracting  belt,  we  have  annular 
lenses,  which  are  also  aided  by  prisms  above  and  below. 

The  quantity  of  light  issuing  from  the  refracting  belt  in  the  one 
case,  and  from  the  annular  lenses  in  the  other,  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  issuing  from  the  top  and  bottom  prisms  taken  together.  I 
should  say  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  light  which  reaches  the 
mariner  is  sent  to  him  from  the  central  refracting  portion  of  each 
apparatus.  The  top  and  bottom  prisms  add  undoubtedly  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  apparatus,  but  the  addition  which  they  make  to  the 
light  is  hardly  commensurate  with  their  cost. 

In  his  Triform  Light,  which  now  comes  to  the  front,  Mr.  "Wigham 
proposed  to  abolish  the  reflecting  prisms  altogether,  substituting 
for  the  bottom  ones  a  refracting  belt,  or  lens,  and  for  the  top  ones  a 
second  belt  or  lens,  each  of  them  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  central 
belt  or  lens.  He  thus  proposed  to  build  up,  in  the  case  of  a  fixed 
light,  a  round  tower,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  revolving  light,  a  poly- 
gonal tower,  of  lenses.  In  each  of  the  three  foci  he  placed  a  burner, 
the  three  burners  of  each  tower  being  fixed  in  the  same  vertical  line. 
By  an  arrangement  of  annular  spaces  and  tubes,  the  products  of 
combustion  of  each  burner  were  prevented  from  acting  injuriously 
upon  the  others. 

9  Actuated  by  the  desire  to  confer  distinctiveness  without  loss,  Dr.  Hopkinson 
afterwards  so  arranged  lenticular  panels  in  the  woiks  of  Messrs.  Chance,  that  the 
beams  issued  in  groups  from  the  dioptric  apparatus.  He  called  his  invention  a  •  group- 
flashing  light.'  When,  however,  he  was  informed  that  the  name  had  been  already 
devised  and  appropriated,  he  courteously  apologised,  admitting  Mr.  Wigham's 
priority. 
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We  have  now  to  inquire  what  range  of  luminous  power  this 
arrangement  places  at  our  disposal.  First,  then,  a  single  28-jet 
burner  may  be  ignited  in  the  focus  of  one  tier  ;  this  would  furnish  an 
excellent  fair-weather  light.  Starting  a  similar  burner  in  the  second 
focus,  we  raise  the  power  to  56 ;  while  a  similar  burner,  ignited  in 
the  third  focus,  raises  the  power  to  84. 

But,  instead  of  the  28-jet  burner,  we  may  employ  48-jet,  68-jet, 
88-jet,  or  108-jet  burners,  in  all  three  foci.  Starting,  therefore, 
from  a  fair-weather  power  of  28,  we  can  rise  by  regular  gradations 
to  56,  84,  144,  204,  264,  324.  Such  an  extension  of  power  in  a 
lighthouse  had  never  previously  been  even  dreamt  of.  The  light 
increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  number  of  jets.  From  a  light 
shining  finely,  in  fair  weather,  we  are,  indeed,  furnished,  as  the 
atmosphere  thickens,  with  the  means  of  throwing  twenty  times  that 
amount  of  light  upon  the  troubled  air.  I  say  '  throwing,'  because  it  is 
not  optical  precision  that  is  required  under  such  circumstances.  Opti- 
cal precision  goes  for  nothing  when  a  lighthouse  is  wrapped  in  fog. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  light  is  focal  or  ex-focal,  so  long  as  the 
fog  is  illuminated.  This  is  one  priceless  advantage  of  the  large 
burners,  they  illuminate  the  fog  when  their  direct  rays  fail  utterly 
to  reach  the  mariner. 

On  the  8th  of  July  I  went  once  more  to  Ireland,  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  observed  from  Salt  Hill  the  fixed  triform  light,  mounted  in 
the  experimental  shed  at  Howth  Baily.  Our  distance  was  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  lighthouse.  In  each  case  the  triform  in 
the  shed  was  compared  with  the  corresponding  single  burner  in  the 
lighthouse  lantern.  The  triform  28  was  compared  with  the  single  28, 
the  triform  48  with  the  single  48,  and  so  on  to  the  triform  108,  in  the 
shed,  and  the  single  108,  in  the  lighthouse.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
difference  in  each  case  was  markedly  in  favour  of  the  triform.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  I  was  joined,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  by  Admiral 
Collinson,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  performance  of  the  triform  together.  The  observations 
were  made  from  various  points  in  Dublin  Bay,  our  last  position  being 
the  deck  of  the  gunboat  *  Hawk '  in  Kingstown  Harbour.  The 
weather  was  clear,  and  the  single  burner  in  each  case  showed  a 
very  fine  light,  but  in  every  case  it  was  distinctly  beaten  by  the 
triform.  During  the  concluding  observation,  the  108-jet  burner  was 
in  the  lighthouse,  and  it  showed  a  noble  light :  while  three  similar 
burners  were  lighted  in  the  shed.  At  a  distance  of  five  miles  from 
the  lighthouse  the  flames  of  the  three  burners  seemed  packed  together 
to  a  single  luminous  ball  of  extraordinary  intensity.  I  had  never 
previously  seen  a  light  approaching  to  this  in  power ;  and  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  my  experience  in  this  respect  was  corroborated 
by  that  of  Admiral  Collinson. 

Accompanied  by  the  Admiral,  I  went  to  Rockabill  on  the  9th, 
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inspected  the  arrangements  there,  and  drew  out  a  programme  of 
experiments.  Instead  of  the  top  and  bottom  prisms,  in  one  of  the 
panels  two  annular  lenses  had  been  introduced,  the  one  above,  the 
other  below,  making  with  the  permanent  lens  of  the  lighthouse  a 
triform  arrangement.  The  night  was  thick,  and  heavy  rain  fell  at 
intervals.  We  began  with  the  28-jet  burner,  and  advanced  to  the 
48-  and  68-jet  burners,  but  went  no  further.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  beam  from  the  triform  excelled  all  the  others.  On  the  night  of 
the  10th  the  experiments  were  repeated  with  the  same  substantial 
results.  Admiral  Collinson  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  superiority 
of  the  triform  was  more  marked  in  thick  than  in  clear  weather. 
This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  case ;  and  an  inexperienced  eye,  comparing 
the  triform  with  the  single  burner  in  clear  weather,  might  be  led  to 
seriously  underestimate  the  power  of  the  former.10 

The  triform  beam  occurred  at  Eockabill  once  in  every  revolution, 
and,  as  the  apparatus  is  an  octagon,  seven  of  the  ordinary  beams  were 
associated  with  the  beam  of  the  triform.  Pure  reason  alone  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that,  with  a  gradually  thickening  atmosphere,  the 
feebler  lights  would  disappear  first — that  the  strong  beam  of  the 
triform  would  prove  itself  useful  after  the  others  had  ceased 
to  be  so.  This  reasoning  was  corroborated  by  observations  of  the 
Rockabill  light,  from  the  Hill  of  Howth,  and  from  the  Kish  light- 
ship. In  fair  weather,  when  every  light  was  seen,  one  beam  in  eight 
was  always  paramount;  but  on  many  occasions  the  seven  minor  beams 
disappeared,  the  beam  of  the  triform  alone  remaining  visible. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  mystify  the  public  on  these  matters.  It 
may,  for  example,  be  stated  that  not  only  the  higher  fog  powers,  but 
the  triform  itself,  ceases  to  be  visible  in  fog.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  electric  light ;  it  may  be  said  even  of  the  sun.  As  a  defined 
object,  the  sun  ceases  to  be  seen  through  an  artificial  steam  cloud, 
and  still  more  so  through  a  natural  atmospheric  cloud.  We  never- 
theless transact  our  business  on  sunless  days  by  the  light  shed  from 
the  clouds  upon  the  earth.  Thus,  a  powerful  light  in  a  lighthouse 
may  do  good  service  by  illuminating  a  turbid  atmosphere  which 
intercepts  its  direct  rays.  Let  it,  however,  be  imagined  that  on  a 
cloudy  or  a  foggy  day  an  arrangement  is  devised,  by  which  the  sun 
could  be  once  extinguished  and  once  revived  in  every  ten  seconds.  Let 
the  consequent  thrilling  of  the  solar  light  upon  the  fog  be  imagined, 
and  the  reader  has  an  illustration,  on  a  cosmic  scale,  of  what  the  flash- 
ing triform  performs,  in  thick  weather,  round  the  lighthouses  where 
it  is  established.  In  this  connection  I  quote  the  following  paragraph 
from  one  of  my  subsequent  reports,  partly  with  the  view  of  pointing 
out  the  difference  between  the  group  flashes,  which  we  are  here  con- 
sidering, and  the  beams  of  an  ordinary  revolving  light  :— 

*  I  would  once  more  emphasise  the  advantage  likely  to  accrue 
1§  No  man  without  training  is  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject. 
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from  these  sudden  flashes,  in  the  case  of  fogs  too  heavy  to  permit  of 
the  light  itself  being  'seen  through  them.  I  have  operated  upon 
artificial  fogs  so  dense  that  a  stratum  two  or  three  feet  thick  sufficed 
to  cut  off  totally  the  view  of  the  electric  light.  But  the  fitful  glare 
produced  upon  the  fog  by  the  alternate  extinction  and  ignition  of 
the  light  was  most  striking.  In  reference  to  this  point  I  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  a  remark  added  on  the  27th  of  last  May  to  a  paper 
presented  to  the  Eoyal  Society.  Here  it  follows  verbatim :  "  The 
more  I  think  of  it,  and  the  more  I  experiment  upon  it,  the 
more  important  does  this  question  of  flashes  appear  to  me.  In  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  foregoing  paper  experiments  on  artificial  fogs 
are  described.  The  densest  of  these  were  suddenly  and  strikingly 
illuminated,  throughout,  by  the  combustion  of  half  a  grain  of  gun- 
powder, and  of  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  guncotton.  The  cutting 
off  and  restoration  of  the  electric  light,  or  even  of  the  candle  light 
employed  to  test  the  density  of  the  fog,  produced  a  similar  effect. 
It  is  its  suddenness  that  renders  the  lightning  flash  so  startlingly 
vivid  through  a  cloud.  A  revolving  light,  like  the  South  Stack,  does 
not  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions.  Its  revolution  is  slow,  and  the 
dark  angular  spaces  between  the  beams  being  filled  by  light  scattered 
laterally,  the  differential  action  between  these  spaces  and  the  beams 
is  soon  practically  abolished."  Through  this  lateral  diffusion,  the 
revolving  light,  at  a  moderate  distance,  acts  like  a  fixed  light.' 

Without  going  further  for  the  present,  I  would  ask  the  reader  to 
reflect  on  the  brief  history  here  placed  before  him.  The  4-wick 
lamp  had  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  Fresnel.  In  1835-37  his  sys- 
tem of  lenses. hadbegun  to  displace  the  parabolic  reflectors  previously 
in  use  upon  our  coasts.  Whether  it  was  that  the  beauty  and  the 
novelty  of  the  new  dioptric  apparatus  fascinated  our  lighthouse  engi- 
neers ;  or  that  the  erection  of  noble  towers  in  dangerous  positions 
engaged  their  whole  attention ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  which  I 
have  called  the  soul  of  the  lighthouse — the  light  itself,  to  which  all 
else  are  accessories — received  little  attention.  From  the  death  of 
Fresnel  in  1827  the  4-wick  lamp  remained  substantially  as  he  left  it, 
till  1865.  In  that  year  Mr.  Wigham,  encouraged  by  Lord  Meath 
and  other  members  of  the  Irish  Lighthouse  Board,  lighted  his  gas 
at  Howth  Baily.  The  great  improvements  since  made  in  lighthouse 
burners  started  one  and  all  from  the  impetus  then  given.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  addition  of  a  score  or  two  of  candles  to  the  power  of 
a  light  would  have  been  considered  an  achievement  of  importance. 
We  are  here  suddenly  presented  with  an  addition  to  our  power,  not 
of  a  score  or  of  a  hundred,  but  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  candles 
— a  power  kept  latent  and  unused  in  fair  weather,  but  ready  to  leap 
into  life  when  the  sailor  is  beset  by  fog.  So  much  had  been 
achieved  when  I  went  to  Ireland  in  1869.  Then  in  January  1871  came 
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the  discovery  of  the  splendid  group-flashing  light.  In  1872  we  have 
announced,  and  practically  established,  the  multiform  light — biform, 
triform,  quadriform.  It  .was  complained  of  the  first  Napoleon  that 
he  did  not  fight  according  to  the  rules  of  war :  it  was  also  complained 
of  Mr.  Wigham  that  his  inventions  violated  the  traditions  of  the 
lighthouse.  Granted  !  The  fact  nevertheless  remains  patent  that,  as 
regards  the  beacon  flames  of  our  coasts,  the  achievements  of  our 
lighthouse  engineers  shrink  into  insignificance,  when  compared  with 
the  things  accomplished  by  the  single  Irish  inventor  in  the  years 
above  mentioned. 

JOHN  TYNDALL. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

In  view  of  the  question  of  large  burners  touched  upon  in  the 
foregoing  article,  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  presented  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1827  is  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting : — 

In  the  present  system  of  illumination,  no  provision  whatever  has  been  made  for 
the  occasional  exhibition  of  intense  lights,  when  the  atmosphere  is  so  hazy  and 
foggy  as  to  absorb  entirely,  at  moderate  distances,  all  the  rays  which  proceed  from 
the  reflectors.  .  .  .  But  by  the  introduction  of  lenses  we  can  adopt  various  methods 
of  obtaining  ten  times  the  light  in  hazy  weather.  In  place  of  having  only  one  large 
lamp  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  we  may  surround  it  with  five  or  six  of  the  same  size. 
All  of  them  but  one  will  be  out  of  the  focus,  and  they  will,  therefore,  form  slightly 
diverging  and  slightly  converging  columns  of  light ;  but  as  the  distance  through 
which  they  are  required  to  penetrate  is  necessarily  small,  they  will  all  add  power- 
fully to  the  intensity  of  the  main  beam  and  cause  it  to  penetrate  through  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  hazy  atmosphere.  If  gas  were  used,  we  might,  on  such  occasions, 
employ  a  burner  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  many  '  concentric  flames.' 

This  seems  almost  prophetic  of  what  was  accomplished  by  Mr. 
Wigham  nearly  forty  years  afterwards. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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• 

THE  social  condition  of  the  people  is  attracting  an  amount  of  atten- 
tion in  this  country  which  would  seem  incredible  to  a  man  who  left 
England  seven  or  eight  years  ago  and  had  been  ever  since  out  of 
reach  of  English  newspapers.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  just  committed  themselves  to  the 
assertion  that  Parliament  pays  far  too  little  attention  to  social 
questions.  Two  hereditary  legislators  have  succeeded,  through  the 
medium  of  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  bringing 
prominently  before  the  public  the  gravest  problems  connected  with 
labour.  Lord  Aberdeen's  Committee,  if  it  has  no  other  result,  shows 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  mark  of  dangerous  eccentricity  to  believe  that 
the  offer  of  the  workhouse  is  not  a  wholly  satisfactory  method  of 
dealing  with  the  unemployed ;  while  the  evidence  being  given  before 
Lord  Dunraven's  Committee  establishes  the  fact  that  to  thousands 
the  progress  of  the  Victorian  era  has  only  brought  freedom  to  exist 
on  '  starvation  wages.'  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  poor  them- 
selves are  discontented  with  their  conditions.  On  the  other  hand 
the  willingness  of  the  comfortable  classes  to  examine  any  kind  of 
remedy,  and  to  accept  any  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  promises  to 
do  more  good  than  harm,  can  never  have  been  more  marked. 

And  yet  it  is  probable  that  little  if  any  change  will  be  effected. 
Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  period  of  Alton  Locke 
and  The  Song  of  the  Shirt  will  admit  that  there  were  great  men — 
before  Lord  Dunraven  and  Mr.  Arnold  White — who  thrilled  England 
on  the  subject  of  '  sweating,'  and  yet  failed  to  touch  its  causes. 
Thomas  Carlyle  being  dead  yet  speaks  to  warn  anyone  sanguine 
enough  to  think  that  mere  words  can  replace  the  Bastille  of  the 
workhouse  by  the  Organisation  of  Labour,  or  call  forth  Captains  of 
Industry  from  the  chaos  of  competitive  commerce.  A  modern 
instance  may  better  prove  the  wisdom  of  expecting  little  from  sen- 
sational revelations  and  Parliamentary  inquiries.  Five  years  ago  a 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  obtained 
evidence  that  appalled  those  who  had  never  heard  of  earlier  inquiries 
into  the  matter,  and  had  never  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  home 
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life  of  the  poor.  The  net  result  of  all  that  discussion  was  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  is  already  an  admitted  failure.  Its  most  stringent 
clause  against  insanitary  dwellings  has  never  been  put  in  force. 
Things  remain  as  they  were,  and  the  whole  question  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, shelved  for  years.1 

There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  greater  results  from  the 
present  examination  into  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  Consequently  it 
is  time  that  those  (and  I  believe  they  are  many)  to  whom  these 
subjects  are  not  merely  exciting  novelties  to  talk  about,  but  matters 
of  real  and  deep  importance,  should  determine  on  a  practical  policy 
which  offers  a  reasonable  method  of  improving  the  material  condition 
of  the  workers,  and,  if  persisted  in,  of  securing  that  diffusion  of  pro- 
sperity and  contentment  without  which  the  triumphs  of  civilisation 
are  but  Dead  Sea  apples. 

I  believe  that  in  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  Great  Britain 
is  destined  again  to  take  the  lead  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  my  lot  to  speak  of  these  things  to  audiences  of  workmen 
of  every  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  residents  in  the  West 
End  of  London,  of  members  of  the  Universities;  to  defend  my 
opinions  before  a  jury  of  Englishmen  which  acquitted  me,  and  before 
a  Church  Congress  which  applauded  me.  I  may  claim  therefore  to 
speak  from  a  fairly  wide  and  varied  experience  when  I  declare  my 
belief  that  the  tolerance  for  all  opinions,  the  good  feeling  still  existing 
amongst  all  classes,  the  common  sense,  patience  and  fairness  of  rich 
and  poor,  that  do  exist  here,  give  good  grounds  for  the  hope  that  as 
our  race  taught  the  world  the  lesson  of  political  liberty  so  it  may  set 
it  an  example  in  the  rapid  and  peaceful  attainment  of  economic 
freedom. 

I  have  no  wish  to  belittle  the  great  efforts  made  by  charitable  and 
philanthropic  persons  to  sweep  back  the  rising  tide  of  misery.  They 
themselves  admit  that  it  is  gaining  upon  them.  And  this  is  natural, 
for  their  efforts  are  condemned  to  impotence  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  directed,  not  at  the  causes,  but  at  the  effects  of  poverty.  We 
get  no  further  by  helping  poor  men  while  the  causes  that  make  and 
keep  men  poor  are  still  at  work.  Philanthropists  build  model 
dwellings  and,  by  only  taking  four  or  five  per  cent,  on  their  capital, 
provide  comparatively  cheap  house  room.  But  they  know,  and  all  the 

1  In  January  1888,  two  years  and  a  half  since  the  passage  of  the  Bill  founded  on 
the  Report,  a  special  committee  of  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry  reported  on  the  courts  and 
blind  alleys  of  the  parish  that  '  they  find  families  condemned  to  live  in  close,  crowded 
areas,  in  rooms  too  small,  where  moral  and  physical  health  must  alike  be  difficult  to 
maintain.  Tale,  weakly,  and  stunted  children,  debility  unfitting  men  for  work, 
driving  them  to  drink,  and  often  bringing  them  on  the  rates,  are  the  sure  results. 
The  Vestry  might  do  much  by  pressing  on  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  Par- 
liament, and  the  Government  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  has  had  no  practical  result.' 
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world  knows,  that  by  so  doing  they  only  enable  the  worker  who  pays 
the  smaller  rent  to  underbid  his  less  fortunate  fellow  in  the  compe- 
tition for  employment.  A  few  working  men  co-operators  share  amongst 
themselves  the  profits  of  the  shopkeeper  and  drive  him  into  the  labour 
market,  thus  handicapping  themselves  more  favourably  for  a  contest 
in  which  there  are  so  many  more  competitors.  Diminish  surplus  labour 
by  emigration,  and  you  are  but  fitting  a  waste-pipe  to  a  tank  which 
is  being  filled  by  a  supply-pipe  of  enormous  and  ever-increasing 
diameter.  Point  out  that  the  workman  with  eight  children  or  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  beer  is  heavily  weighted,  and  no  one  can 
contradict  you.  But  make  all  men  teetotallers,  restrict  all  parents 
to  four  children,  and  you  only  start  all  your  competitors  level  in  a 
race  for  which  the  subscription  is  lifelong  labour,  the  prize  for  the 
lucky  few  inadequate  comfort,  and  the  lot  of  the  many  bare  sub- 
sistence wages  for  never-ending  toil,  with  starvation  always  in 
the  foreground.  Again,  though  the  best  educated  man  has  the 
best  chance  now,  make  education  general,  and  free  competition 
lands  you  in  a  state  where  the  many  must  still  be  miserable,  and 
can  thank  you  for  minds  that  resent  injustice  being  developed  in 
bodies  that  suffer  privation.  This,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  felt 
by  everyone  whose  reason  is  not  paralysed  by  an  overwhelming  im- 
pulse to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  immediate  relief  of  suffering 
humanity. 

It  is  not  now  necessary,  though  it  would  be  easy,  to  speak  with 
harshness  of  individuals  that  claim  to  represent  the  interests  of 
labour.  There  are  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  some  half- 
dozen  'labour  representatives.'  These  are  now,  have  always  been, 
and  always  will  be,  adherents  of  the  Liberal  party,  ever  ready,  with 
a  fidelity,  fully  recognised  by  their  employers,  to  put  the  political 
necessities  of  the  Liberals  before  the  rights  of  the  working  classes. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  contemptuous  criticism  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  has  had  a  disquieting  effect  upon  these 
gentlemen,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  they  are  able  or  willing  to  put 
the  rights  of  labour  before  the  interests  of  Liberalism. 

Besides  these  faithful  henchmen  of  a  party  not  more  distinguished 
by  its  anxiety,  when  in  Opposition,  to  catch  the  labour  vote  than  by 
its  flagrant  disregard,  when  in  power,  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
labourer,  there  are  s  advanced '  organisations  which  can  certainly  not 
be  accused  of  speaking  with  bated  breath  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  working  man.  Of  these  some  profess  a  regard  for  constitutional 
methods,  and  confess  their  inability  to  persuade  even  themselves  that 
they  can  achieve  anything  in  the  immediate  future,  by  quarrelling, 
as  bad  workmen  are  said  to  do,  with  the  tools  at  their  command. 
They  declare  for  the  social  emancipation  of  the  worker  by  political 
means,  and  then  decide  that  all  action  must  be  deferred  until  after  the 
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establishment  of  manhood  suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  downright,  thoroughgoing  democrat,  however,  has  no  such 
respect  for  constitutional  methods.  For  him  political  reforms  are  a 
means,  but  not  in  any  way  a  necessary  means,  to  an  end.  The  purest 
form  of  political  democracy  may  in  the  future  supersede  the  class  rule 
he  now  denounces,  but  the  fire-breathing  democrat  is  in  the  present 
determined  to  impose  on  the  majority  the  will  of  the  faithful  few  who 
agree  with  him — by  methods  not  explained  and  at  a  date  which  is 
constantly  receding.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  policy  fails  to  gather 
the  forces  necessary  to  secure  its  success.  An  excellent  example  both 
of  its  futility  and  its  inherent  lack  of  principle  is  given  by  the  late 
proceedings  with  regard  to  Trafalgar  Square. 

At  first  the  meetings  in  the  Square  were  forbidden  by  the 
officials  responsible  for  public  order.  In  so  using  their  discretion 
they  may  have  been  mistaken.  I  think  they  were,  as  I  believe 
no  real  public  inconvenience  would  result  from  mass  meetings  on 
Sundays  in  that  place.  But  the  officials  only  acted  as  officials  in 
their  position  must  clearly  be  entitled  to  do,  pending  the  decision  of 
the  higher  authority.  No  one  can  argue  that  in  a  city  of  four  millions 
of  inhabitants  there  should  be  no  official  empowered,  when  Parlia- 
ment is  not  sitting,  to  decide  whether  a  given  spot  should  continue 
to  be  used  as  a  public  meeting  place  under  altered  conditions.  But, 
right  or  wrong,  it  was  certain  that  the  Home  Secretary's  decision 
must  come  before  the  tribunal  of  Parliament.  When  it  did  so,  five- 
sixths  of  the  representatives  of  the  metropolis  endorsed  his  action,  as 
everyone  knew  they  would.  Now,  if  the  London  members  express 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  their  constituents  on  the  matter,  the 
democrat  will  bow  before  their  verdict.  If  they  do  not  represent 
the  majority,  the  electoral  machinery,  imperfect  though  it  may  be,  is 
quite  capable  of  altering  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
so  as  to  reverse  its  opinion.  For  everyone  knows  that  an  energetic 
declaration  on  the  part  of  even  a  few  hundred  voters  in  each  London 
constituency  that  the  question  would  be  made  a  test  one  at  the  next 
election  would  have  materially  modified  the  views  of  their  members. 
Thus  the  democrat  is  in  a  dilemma  from  which  he  can  only  escape 
by  an  appeal  to  physical  force  on  the  ground  that  the  electoral 
machinery  does  not  allow  the  real  voice  of  '  the  people  '  to  be  heard. 
But  he  would  appeal  in  vain,  for  he  and  his  audience  know  well 
enough  that  such  a  contention  is  false,  and  that,  even  if  we  have  not 
manhood  suffrage,  the  electorate  is  sufficiently  extended  to  give  ten 
men  able  and  willing  to  vote  about  the  use  of  Trafalgar  Square  for 
every  non-elector  who  is  prepared  to  fight  about  it. 

The  truth  is  that  we  must  accept  the  disadvantages  of  democracy 
along  with  its  advantages.  Ministers  in  these  days  share  their 
responsibility  with  the  voters  who  elect  the  majorities  which  support 
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the  Government.  The  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  really  governs  the  country,  would  not  be  materially  altered  at 
once  by  widening  the  electorate — witness  the  result  of  each  extension 
of  the  franchise.  Without  doubt  that  House  now  roughly  represents 
the  rule  of  the  many,  a  rule  which  rests  more  directly  than  any  other 
form  of  government  on  the  brute  force  of  numbers.  Its  decisions 
cannot  be  upset  by  violence,  because  the  big  battalions  are  on  its 
side.  They  can  only  be  altered  by  altering  the  opinions  of  the  voters 
from  whom  their  sanction  is  derived.  It  is  precisely  because  these 
truths  are  recognised  by  Englishmen  of  all  conditions  that  so  little 
success  attends  professions  of  faith  in  democracy  when  accompanied  by 
the  advocacy  of  methods  which  are  only  justified,  either  by  morality  or 
expediency,  against  governments  that  do  not  rest  upon  the  will  of  the 
governed. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  the  times  are  ripe,  and 
a  field  is  open,  for  the  action  of  a  Party  which  places  the  rights  of 
labour  before  everything  else,  and  while  it  aims  ultimately  to 
secure  to  the  worker  the  full  fruits  of  his  toil,  pursues  the  immediate 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  his  life  by  a  practical  policy  based 
on  sound  economics,  and  requiring  for  its  speedy  triumph  only  the 
action  of  legitimate  forces  ready  to  hand.  The  first  condition  of  its 
success  is  fulfilled  by  the  general  admission  that  there  is  urgent  need 
for  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  working  class.  The  sympathy  is 
at  present  mostly  confined  to  the  extreme  forms  of  privation,  but  it 
is  already  being  followed  by  a  conviction  that  the  sensational  horrors 
are  merely  outward  symptoms  of  a  deeply-rooted  disease.  For  all 
who  examine  the  matter  closely  find  that  '  the  sweating  system '  is 
but  the  last  expression  of  that  competition  which  drives  all  who  live 
by  labour,  and  that '  the  unemployed  '  are  but  the  worst  sufferers  from 
the  uncertainty  of  employment,  which  acts  on  labour  of  every  grade, 
with  results  differing  only  in  degree. 

What  is  now  required  is  to  lay  the  finger  on  the  actual  cause  why 
wages  are  low,  hours  of  work  long,  and  employment  scarce ;  to  dis- 
tinguish the  factors  in  the  industrial  situation  in  Great  Britain  to- 
day that  give  a  man  without  special  skill,  when  seeking  employment, 
no  choice  but  to  accept  a  standard  of  living  worse  than  that  of  most 
chattel  slaves,  in  return  for  a  day  of  labour  twice  as  long  as  that  of 
the  average  slave.  The  answer  may  be  given  in  one  word — competi- 
tion. The  possessors  of  wealth  are  enabled,  by  the  competition  of 
the  workers,  to  procure  the  means  of  life  at  the  least  possible  cost ; 
the  workers,  having  no  means  of  living  save  by  the  barter  of  their 
labour,  are  compelled,  in  the  competition  for  permission  to  live  at  all, 
to  underbid  one  another  until  the  wage  is  the  least  that  will  support 
life,  and  the  day's  work  the  longest  the  human  frame  will  endure. 
Nay,  these  limits  are  often  passed,  and  the  life  is  not  sustained,  and 
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the  human  frame  breaks  down.  These  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case, 
and  so  long  as  this  competition  is  allowed  to  go  on  the  present  con- 
ditions will  remain. 

Competition  has  two  characters.  To  the  buyer  of  the  means  of 
life  it  is  an  unmixed  blessing ;  to  the  producer  it  is  a  curse.  Every 
one  now  admits  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition  of  the  Free  Trader 
that  commodities  should  be  produced  where  they  cost  least  in  labour. 
But  most  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  this  admirable  theory,  when 
reduced  to  practice  under  existing  conditions,  often  means  that  com- 
modities shall  be  produced  where  they  cost  least  in  wages.  To  such 
a  result  the  working  classes  everywhere  are,  and  must  be,  bitterly 
opposed.  In  Great  Britain,  in  their  fear  of  a  Protection  they  believed 
to  be  aimed  primarily  at  maintaining  the  rent  of  land,  they  adopted 
Free  Trade  as  a  political  principle,  but  very  wisely  in  practice  greatly 
developed  trades-unionism,  which  is  nothing  but  the  restriction  of  com- 
petition by  common  agreement.  The  only  weapon  hitherto  used  by 
trades-unionists  is  a  strike,  and  that  weapon  is  blunted  during  a  depres- 
sion of  trade  because  the  employer  is  then  able  to  face  a  suspension  of 
work  with  equanimity,  and  because  he  can  also  fall  back  upon  a  vast 
number  of  men  out  of  work,  and  impelled  by  hunger  to  fill  the  places 
of  the  strikers.  Trades-unionism  also,  as  at  present  organised,  can 
be  effectively  used  by  skilled  labour  only.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
dissatisfied  trades-unionists,  and  unskilled  workers,  the  latter  more 
hardly  treated  and  no  less  dissatisfied  than  the  former,  look  for  other 
and  more  effective  weapons. 

For  the  complete  substitution  of  regulated  co-operation  for  com- 
petition society  is  not  yet  prepared,  but  it  is,  I  think,  ready  for  the 
restriction  of  competition  to  an  extent  which  would  relieve  the  public 
conscience  of  the  horrors  which  now  abound,  if  any  practical  means 
can  be  shown  of  securing  that  result  without  a  sudden  and  tremen- 
dous dislocation  of  industry.  Such  a  means  exists  in  the  compulsory 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour. 

Passing  over  for  the  moment  the  political  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  legislation  to  this  end,  let  us  examine  what  would  be  its 
practical  result.  Take  the  case  of  the  men,  about  360,000  in 
number,  who  are  now  employed  on  the  railway  system  of  this  coun- 
try, working  on  an  average  twelve  hours  a  day.  The  reduction  of 
their  hours  of  work  to  eight  a  day  would  immensely  benefit  them  by 
giving  them  more  leisure  and  rest.  It  would  also  at  one  stroke 
give  employment  to  180,000  men,  now  out  of  work,  who  form 
a  portion  of  that  surplus  labour  whose  presence  in  the  labour 
market  is,  through  their  competition  for  employment,  the  chief  cause 
of  low  wages.  Thus  not  only  would  these  men  be  raised  from  the 
depths  of  poverty  and  despair,  but  wages  in  all  trades  would  tend  to 
rise  by  the  competition  for  work  becoming  less  keen.  Consider  for  a 
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moment  how  many  men  and  women  now  labour  for  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  enactment  of  an 
Eight  Hours  Labour  Day  would  at  once  immensely  improve  the 
conditions  of  labour.  Obviously  such  a  boon  to  one  class  of  the 
community  cannot  be  gained  without  a  corresponding  loss  to  other 
persons.  In  the  instance  of  the  railways,  the  increase  of  their  working 
staff  by  50  per  cent,  at  the  same  rates  of  wages  that  now  prevail 
would  necessitate  a  diminution  of  the  dividends  paid  on  their 
capital.  And  so  in  other  departments  of  industry  the  change  pro- 
posed would  mean  that,  since  the  working  class  obtained  a  larger 
share  of  the  results  of  its  industry,  the  classes  which  do  not  work 
would  obtain  less.  One  result  of  this  change  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  would  be  to  divert  other  labour  from  the  production  of 
luxuries  to  that  of  the  necessities  and  commoner  comforts  of  life. 
From  the  national  point  of  view,  any  tendency  in  this  direction  is 
altogether  desirable.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  for  large 
numbers  of  men  to  be  unemployed  is  an  enormous  loss  to  the  country. 
It  is  not  only  that  they  are  unproductive  and  that  their  skill  is  evapo- 
rating by  want  of  use,  but  that,  though  they  are  not  adding  to  the 
nation's  wealth,  they  are  consuming  it.  One  way  or  another  they 
must  be  kept.  Their  cost  falls  partly  on  the  poor  rates,  partly  on 
public  and  private  charity.  It  appears  in  the  charges  for  gaols  and 
penitentiaries,  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crimes,  and  in 
public  loss  by  theft.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  under 
these  heads  would  be  gained  by  the  rich  as  well  as  by  the  country 
at  large  from  any  great  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  labour 
market. 

In  manufacturing  industries  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  a  re- 
duction of  hours.  As  an  employer  of  labour  who  pays_trades-union 
rates  of  wages  for  a  week's  work  of  forty-eight  instead  of  fifty-four  hours 
in  a  trade  in  which  half  the  firms  pay  less  than  trades-union  rates 
for  longer  hours,  I  can  state,  from  my  own  experience,  that  men  can 
and  will  in  the  shorter  day  turn  out  more  and  better  work  per  hour 
than  in  the  longer  day.  But  I  believe  that  there  are  certain  trades 
in  which  a  material  reduction  of  hours  might  mean  a  great  loss  of 
foreign  trade,  though  in  all  cases  the  stimulus  given  to  the  home 
market  by  the  increased  prosperity  of  our  own  working  classes  would 
largely  compensate  for  this  loss.  In  some  trades  which  even  now 
are  said  to  be  threatened  with  ruin  by  foreign  competition,  it  is 
clear  that  the  British  workman  is  in  reality  unfairly  weighted  for  the 
race — for  instance,  in  the  matters  of  mining  rents  and  royalties  and 
railway  rates.  But  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  prove  to  be  necessary, 
failing  international  agreements  as  to  a  general  reduction  of  hours,  to 
contemplate  the  protection  of  our  own  workmen  from  the  competition 
of  countries  where  a  lower  standard  of  comfort  prevails.  The  neces- 
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sity  would  have  to  be  clearly  proved,  but  if  that  were  done,  no  one 
who  puts  the  interests  of  labour  first  would  object  to  such  a  step. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  International  Congress  of  Workmen 
which  meets  in  London  next  autumn  is  convened  for  the  special 
purpose  of  arriving  at  the  best  means  of  procuring  a  universal  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours. 

One  difficulty  is  often  raised  by  the  opponents  of  State  interference 
between  capital  and  labour,  notably  by  Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  con- 
tended that  the  first  result  of  such  legislation  must  necessarily  be  a 
tendency  for  capital  to  leave  the  country,  in  which  it  is  hampered,  and 
to  seek  investment  abroad,  where  the  rate  of  profit  would  be  higher. 
There  is  some  force  in  this  contention,  but  those  who  make  it  do 
not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the.  fact  that  human  nature,  selfish 
and  grasping  though  it  is,  is  yet  influenced  by  other  motives  in 
addition  to  that  of  making  money.  For  instance,  money  is  to  be 
made  by  taking  part  in  the  slave  trade,  yet  British  capital  does  not 
flow  to  this  highly  profitable  industry.  And  why  ?  Because  public 
opinion  has  been  gradually  brought  round  to  the  belief  that  chattel- 
slavery  is  barbarous  and  wicked,  and  finally  persuaded  to  regard  slave- 
holding  as  illegal.  Consequently  men  whose  grandfathers  thought  the 
opponents  of  slavery  mad  or  quixotic  now  regard  traffic  in  flesh  and 
blood  with  feelings  of  revulsion.  In  spite  of  our  worship  of  wealth, 
the  most  money-loving  Englishman  recoils  from  the  idea  of  making 
a  fortune  out  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage.  Now  what  has 
happened  with  regard  to  chattel-slavery  is  going  on  before  our 
eyes  with  regard  to  the  slavery,  no  less  horrible,  that  exists  in  the 
forms  of  competition  which  compel  men  and  women  to  work  sixteen 
hours  a  day  for  twopence  or  threepence  an  hour.  Public  opinion  is 
condemning  the  results.  It  will,  as  it  gains  force,  secure  by  legis- 
lation the  removal  of  the  causes.  And  the  legislation  itself,  by 
rendering  that  which  is  wrong  also  illegal,  will  tend  to  make  our 
children  look  back  in  wonder  at  a  time  when  a  man,  who  was  known 
to  have  become  rich  by  squeezing  the  life  out  of  the  poor,  could  hold 
up  his  head  in  decent  society.  So,  though  it  may  be  possible  now 
for  an  employer  to  transfer  his  capital  and  machinery  from  England 
to  a  happier  clime  where  no  factory  legislation  or  trades-unionism 
will  restrict  his  perfect  freedom  to  buy  labour  at  the  bare  cost  of 
subsistence,  as  it  is  whispered  a  certain  prominent  Eadical  politician 
has  done,  I  think  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  men  who 
act  in  that  way  will  be  liable,  not  only  to  legal  penalties  which 
they  might  possibly  escape,  but  also  to  social  ostracism  which  will 
deprive  them  of  most  of  the  things  for  the  attainment  of  which 
they  lust  for  wealth.  The  power  of  public  opinion  in  such  matters 
is  very  great.  Witness  the  fact  that  the  pillorying  of  a  few  notoriously 
harsh  employers  by  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Sweating  has  caused 
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many  who  thoroughly  deserve  a  similar  fate  to  try  and  avert  it  by 
better  treatment  of  their  employes. 

It  is  obviously  possible,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  legisla- 
ture, so  to  organise  this  public  opinion  as  to  give  its  edicts  all  the 
force  of  unwritten  law.  But  the  experience  of  boycotting  in  Ireland 
shows  that  it  is  preferable  that  the  written  and  the  unwritten  law 
should  correspond,  and  that  conduct  which  the  public  conscience 
declares  to  be  immoral  should  be  punishable  by  the  verdict  of  open 
and  responsible  courts,  rather  than  by  the  wild  justice  of  a  secret 
and  irresponsible  tribunal. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Labour  Party  sets  before 
itself  the  task  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  working  class  by 
securing  the  legislative  restriction  of  competition  through  the 
compulsory  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  The  question 
which  will  interest  the  practical  politician — who  knows  the  diffi- 
culty of  rousing  the  House  of  Commons  to  action  on  such  matters, 
and  the  immense  power  of  the  vested  interests  in  that  House — is  how 
the  force  can  be  found  to  bring  such  matters  into  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics.  A  precedent — a  successful  precedent — exists. 
Methods  once  practised  by  others  with  striking  results  are  now  being 
used  by  the  Labour  Party,  with  a  success  which  fully  warrants  a  belief 
in  certain  and  speedy  triumph. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  just  before  the  General  Election  of 
1885,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  at  the  head  of  a  united  party  which  had 
incurred  the  detestation  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  appealed  to  the 
country  to  place  him  in  power  with  a  majority  large  enough  to 
enable  him  to  deal  with  Irish  questions  without  being  dependent 
upon  the  Parnellite  vote.  The  Irish  National  League  of  Great 
Britain  retorted  with  a  manifesto  couched  in  terms  of  unmeasured 
ferocity,  in  which  they  directed  the  Irish  voters  in  British  consti- 
tuencies to  vote  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  against  his  (  servile, 
cowardly,  and  unprincipled  herd '  of  followers.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  to  render  the  Liberal  party  dependent  on  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  Leader  became  the  chief  factor  in  the 
programme  and  policy  of  the  Liberals.  So  the  politicians  who  four 
or  five  years  ago  were  unsparing  in  their  denunciations  of  all  who 
ventured  to  question  Liberal  treatment  of  Ireland  can  now  find  no 
language  strong  enough  to  express  their  admiration  for  their  Irish 
conquerors.  In  the  process  of  educating  the  constituencies  on  the 
enormities  of  landlord  rule  and  Castle  government,  the  coercionists 
of  1882  vie  with  the  'apostles  of  public  plunder'  of  the  same  date. 
And  the  result  must  inevitably  be,  that  even  if  the  Parnellites  do 
not  succeed  in  establishing  on  College  Green  a  Parliament  which 
will  altogether  suit  their  more  enthusiastic  supporters,  they  will 
shortly  obtain  from  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  political  parties  a 
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redress  of  the  most  striking  grievances  which  are  now  being  vigorously 
expounded  on  every  Liberal  platform  and  in  every  Liberal  paper 
throughout  the  country. 

This  edifying  spectacle  is  perhaps  not  calculated  to  raise  poli- 
ticians in  the  eyes  of  men  who  have  any  regard  for  self-respect, 
consistency,  and  principle.  But  it  demonstrates  the  fact  that  any 
political  project  can  be  speedily  brought  to  the  front  if  its  adherents 
are  possessed  of  sufficient  electoral  power  to  hold  the  balance  between 
parties  and  enough  resolution  and  independence  to  use  that  power 
with  a  ruthless  determination  to  make  their  particular  question  *  the 
keystone  of  the  political  situation.'  Whether  these  qualities  are 
possessed  by  the  Labour  Party  may  be  surmised  from  what  they 
have  already  done,  but  can  be  proved  only  by  time.  They  have  on 
their  side  the  great  advantage  that  the  Liberal  party  has  accepted, 
and  the  Conservatives  acquiesced  in,  the  principle  that  State  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  contract  is  permissible.  No  politician  who 
approves  the  substitution  of  a  '  fair  rent '  for  a  rack  rent  in  Ireland 
can  argue  for  ten  minutes  before  an  audience  of  working-class  voters 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  to  substitute  '  a  fair  day's  work ' 
for  the  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  hours  now  resulting  from  free 
competition. 

As  an  instance  of  the  success  with  which  the  policy  of  the  Labour 
Party  is  being  attended,  I  may  take  the  Mid-Lanark  election.  The 
views  of  their  candidate,  Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Scottish  Miners,  met  with  much  approval  from  the 
miners,  who  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  constituency. 
Proof  of  the  spread  of  democratic  principles  was  soon  afforded  by  the 
incorporation  in  the  speeches  and  addresses  of  the  other  candidates 
of  much  of  the  Labour  legislation  which,  when  advocated  by  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  had  found  so  much  favour  among  the  electorate.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  the  Labour  Party,  and,  as  I  believe,  unfortunately  also 
for  the  Irish  Nationalist  cause,  instructions  were  sent  from  London 
for  the  Irish  to  vote  for  the  Gladstonian,  and  not  for  the  Labour 
candidate.  There  being,  as  it  was  said,  1,500  Irish  voters  in  Mid- 
Lanark,  this  rendered  it  certain  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  elected,  and  so  no  one  would  vote  for  him  who  did  not  regard 
the  Labour  Question  as  the  paramount  political  topic.  Yet  Mr.  Hardie 
polled  617  votes,  a  result  which  can  appear  small  only  to  those  who  do 
not  realise  the  circumstances  and  who  fail  to  compare  it  with  the  result 
of  similar  action  in  previous  instances.  Few,  for  example,  remember 
that  Mr.  J.  G.  Biggar's  first  attempt  to  drive  Liberalism  out  of  Ireland 
resulted  in  his  polling  89  votes  only  ;  that  in  1874  when  Mr.  Parnell 
stood  in  co.  Wicklow,  with  another  Home  Ruler  as  well  as  a  Liberal 
and  a  Conservative,  in  the  field,  he  only  got  553  votes ;  or  that  in  the 
same  year  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst's  essay  at  *  splitting  the  Liberal  party' 
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ended  in  his  getting  415  votes.  But  to  judge  of  the  real  success  of 
the  tactics  in  Mid-Lanark  one  has  to  examine  the  effect  upon  the  other 
candidates.  Mr.  J.  W.  Phillips  was  defeated  in  an  English  county 
constituency  in  1886,  and  at  that  time  his  published  utterances  show 
only  an  orthodox  Liberalism.  Mr.  W.  E.  Bousfield,  the  Conservative, 
was  defeated  in  1885  in  Mid-Lanark,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 
was  not  at  that  time  very  different  to  other  candidates  of  his  party. 
But  an  '  interview '  with  Mr.  Phillips  which  appeared  in  an  evening 
paper  after  his  election  shows  that  he  fought  and  won  on  points  far 
in  advance,  from  the  Labour  point  of  view,  of  anything  in  the  author- 
ised programme  of  his  party  ;  in  advance,  indeed,  of  the  promises  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  brave  days  when  the  doctrine  of  '  ransom ' 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  his  '  unauthorised  programme.'  In 
fact,  in  order  to  appear  a  greater  friend  of  the  working  man 
than  his  Tory  opponent,  Mr.  Phillips  was  compelled  to  go  very 
far.  For  Mr.  Bousfield's  election  address  was  divided  between 
Irish  and  Labour  questions  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  and 
committed  him  to  the  following  points :  the  personal  liability  of 
the  employer  to  compensation  for  all  classes  of  accidents  if  he  failed 
to  make  '  proper  arrangements  with  an  insurance  society;'  preventing 
any  contracting  out  of  the  Act,  and  raising  the  scale  of  compensation ; 
a  compulsory  eight  hours'  day  for  the  miners  ;  more  extended  powers 
of  interference  on  behalf  of  miners  in  regard  to  further  precautions, 
better  inspection,  oppressive  deductions  from  wages,  and  other  similar 
matters  ;  a  searching  parliamentary  investigation  to  ascertain  the 
actual  relation  of  mineral  royalties  to  wages  and  prices  ;  taxation  of 
royalties  to  form  an  insurance  fund  for  miners ;  Home  Rule  for  the 
mines  in  the  shape  of  a  board  on  which  masters  and  men  should  be 
equally  represented,  with  compulsory  powers  '  to  make  and  enforce 
rules  with  respect  to  hours  of  working,  settlement  of  trade  disputes,' 
&c. ;  an  earnest  and  resolute  attack  on  the  problem  of  housing  the 
poor  ;  permanent  machinery  to  be  provided  by  the  State  for  giving 
employment  to  the  unemployed  in  times  of  distress ;  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  Poor  Law,  which  is  'utterly  inadequate  to  cope 
with  even  the  ordinary  distress ; '  compelling  publicans  to  provide 
good  non-intoxicants ;  raising  taxation  from  *  surplus  income ' 
only  '  for  instance,  wages  are  at  such  a  point '  now  that  ( working 
men  should  practically  escape  taxation'  which  should  be  shifted 
on  to  '  the  shoulders  of  the  fortunate  possessors  of  surplus  in- 
comes.' Clearly  the  Liberal  whose  promises  exceeded  these  had  to 
go  a  long  way  from  the  doctrinaire  Eadicalism  of  the  Manchester 
school. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  Labour  Party  are  so  simple  as  to 
expect,  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  that  these  promises  will  be 
fulfilled.  They  know  that  no  individual  member  can  fulfil  them. 
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But  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  successful  candidate  will  not  seek 
re-election  with  a  light  heart  unless  he  is  able  to  show  that  he  has 
made  some  effort  to  redeem  his  pledges.  And  the  effect  of  a  contest 
which  was  closely  watched  by  working  men  all  over  Scotland  will  not 
be  confined  to  Mid-Lanark.  Strong  as  is  their  loyalty  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  workmen  north  of  the  Tweed  will  not  be  slow  to  grasp  the 
full  meaning  of  this  example  of  the  power  which  the  use  of  the 
vote  puts  into  their  hands.2  Other  candidates  will  also  learn  the 
lesson  and  accept  the  inevitable  with  good  grace.  Inured  by 
habit  to  the  process,  they  will  *  find  salvation  '  on  labour  questions 
when  thus  pressed  home  to  them,  even  more  rapidly  than  they  have 
done  in  regard  to  Home  Rule.  As  evidence  of  this  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  representative  of  the  Labour  Party  who  at  South- 
ampton pointed  out  to  the  Liberal  Committee  the  singular  absence 
of  definite  pledges  on  Labour  questions  from  the  Liberal  election 
address,  found  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  gentle- 
men who  were  working  the  election  that  Mr.  Evans,  who  is  now 
member  for  the  town,  was  *  strongly  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  hours 
of  labour  on  all  monopolies  and  of  the  organisation  of  unemployed 
labour  in  time  of  distress.' 3 

These  examples  show  how  readily  the  topics  which  interest  all 
who  sympathise  with  the  unhappy  lot  of  our  labouring  population 
can  be  forced  into  maturity  for  legislative  action.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  foretell  the  future.  I  leave  that  to  political  meteo- 
rologists who  know  how  largely  the  electorate  is  composed  of 
working  men ;  how  evenly  parties  are  now  balanced  in  scores 
of  constituencies;  how  deeply  the  poor,  below  the  surface  excite- 
ment of  mere  party  politics,  feel  the  necessity  for  social  reforms ; 
and  how  soon  success  engenders  imitation.  My  own  estimate  of  the 
probable  results  of  this  action  is  based,  I  freely  admit,  on  data  at 
present  incomplete,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  and  disappointed  if  it  is 
not  found  at  the  next  general  election  that  about  one  hundred  of  the 

*  This  forecast  has  been  fulfilled  since  it  was  written.  In  the  Ayr  Burghs  the 
Liberal  candidate,  Mr.  Sinclair,  after  a  little  hesitation,  agreed  to  support  an  Eight 
Hour  Bill,  Manhood  Suffrage,  an  Arbitration  Court  for  Miners,  with  power  to  fix  a 
minimum  wage  and  other  points.  The  deputation,  headed  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  which 
obtained  these  pledges  represented  more  than  twice  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to 
turn  the  election,  though  the  working-class  element  in  the  constituency  is  very  small. 
Many  Conservative  workmen  recorded  their  votes  for  Mr.  Sinclair  in  consequence 
solely  of  his  attitude  on  the  Labour  Question. 

1  I  am  informed  (June  21)  that  Mr.  Kuatchbull-Hugessen,  the  Liberal  candidate 
at  the  pending  bye-election  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  has  told  our  delegate  that  he  is  in 
favour  of  a  compulsory  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  to  eight  a  day  for  miners  and  in 
other  trades  where  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  is  shown ;  of  the  organisation  of 
the  unemployed  on  public  works  in  times  of  distress  ;  of  the  payment  of  members  of 
Parliament  and  of  election  expenses  from  public  funds ;  of  the  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  work  in  shops ;  and  other  minor  points. 
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contests  have  turned  solely  on  matters  of  vital  interest  to  labour.  This, 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  should  be  a  source  of  unalloyed  gratifica- 
tion to  both  the  old  political  parties,  whose  members,  if  we  are  to 
believe  their  invariable  protestations  on  such  occasions,  are  quite 
convinced  that  they,  and  not  their  opponents,  are  the  real  friends  of 
the  working  classes. 

H.  H.  CHAMPION. 
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LIBERATING    THE  SLAVES  IN  BRAZIL. 


A  RAPID  survey  of  the  remarkable  way  in  which  slavery  is  vanishing 
in  Brazil  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  and  especially  so  in  connection 
with  the  chief  events  of  the  past  two  years. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1885,  a  law  was  passed  which— 

1 .  Conceded  freedom  to  all  slaves  over  sixty  years  of  age  ; 

2.  Obliged  a  truthful  registry  of  all  slaves,  with  their  names, 
ages,  and  places  of  birth  ; 

3.  Marked  a  scale  of  redemption  prices  as  follows,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  all  slaves  would  be  of  such  little 
money  value   that  without   further  legislative  interference  slavery 

would  cease  to  exist  :— 

£ 

Slaves  less  than  30  years  old  .        .        •        .90 

„      from  30  to  40       „  ....     80 

„        „     40  to  50      „  ....     GO 

„        „     50  to  55       „  .        .        .        .    40 

„        „     55  to  60      „  .        .        .        .    20 

Female  slaves  were  considered  as  one  quarter  less  in  value. 

Such  in  general  terms  was  the  law. 

The  first  clause  caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  not  because  the 
slave-owners  wished  the  sexagenarians  to  struggle  on  in  captivity 
until  the  very  end,  but  owing  to  a  little  complication  caused  by 
over-sharpness  on  the  part  of  the  owners  when  registering  their 
slaves  after  the  passing  of  the  Eio  Branco  law,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1871,  which  granted  freedom  of  birth. 

Although  in  1830  the  importation  of  slaves  was  declared  illegal, 
the  traffic  went  on  until  1854,  when  the  Government  took  stronger 
measures  to  stop  it. 

Now,  when  the  masters  in  1871  had  to  declare  the  nationality, 
birthplace,  and  age  of  their  slaves,  they  could  not  acknowledge  to 
being  owners  of  Africans  imported  since  1830,  who  would  ipso  facto 
be  declared  free ;  so,  to  evade  the  loss  of  these  late-imported  ones, 
one  and  all  were  registered  as  over  forty-one  years  of  age.  When 
the  last  law,  therefore,  granted  freedom  to  all  over  sixty  years, 
thousands  of  slaves  under  fifty  became  free,  having  been  imported 
between  1830  and  1854,  but  who  were  registered  of  such  an  age  in 
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1871  that  in  1885  they  were  officially  declared  as  over  sixty  years 
old. 

The  two  other  clauses  of  the  1885  law  need  not  be  considered, 
for  subsequent  events  have  already  nullified  them. 

Immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  last  law,  the  doors  of 
liberty  were  thrown  open  to  those  who,  actually  or  by  the  registry  of 
1871,  were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  This  must  be  considered  as  an 
important  step,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  in  the  direction  of  having 
emancipated  slaves  as  paid  labourers  in  the  plantations,  working  still 
in  the  slave-gangs.  Needless  to  say,  the  law  as  a  whole  received 
very  different  receptions  from  various  parts  of  the  community. 

1.  The  opulent,  as  a  rule,  accepted  it  as  a  necessary  measure  to 
wipe  away  gradually  what  is  now  considered  a  stain  on  the  national 
character,  and  an  evil  influence  on  morals. 

2.  Those   in   high  places,  who   could   look   on   dispassionately, 
thought  it  weak  and  insufficient. 

3.  The  Abolitionists  condemned  it  out  and  out,  and  forthwith 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  gain  their  ends. 

4.  Those  of  the  ancient  school  of  hard  task-masters,  those  not 
particularly  well  off,  those  whose  living  came  by  the  hiring  out  of 
slaves,  and  the  despised  class  of  slave-dealers  (negociantes  de  came 
humana)   naturally   breathed   every   anathema   against  the  legis- 
lators. 

Thus  out  of  four  sections  of  appreciators  as  to  the  value  of  the 
law,  the  first  three  showed  more  or  less  strongly  that  they  advocated 
an  end  of  slavery.  The  fourth  class  declared  that  it  never  would  or 
could  agree  under  any  circumstances. 

As  a  link  in  the  late  events  of  emancipation  must  be  mentioned 
a  tour  of  one  month  made  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil 
through  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1885. 
As  is  his  custom,  the  Emperor  examined  everything,  including  the 
prisons.  These  he  found  in  some  cases  being  used  to  detain  run- 
away slaves  until  their  masters  should  fetch  them.  Although  his 
Majesty  is  reticent  as  to  his  opinions,  he  more  than  once  gave  it  to 
be  understood  that  prisons  were  intended  for  malefactors  and  not  for 
runaway  slaves.  This  is  a  small  matter  apparently ;  tstill,  coming 
from  him,  it  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  was  another  step  in 
the  ladder  by  which  slaves  were  to  rise  to  freedom. 

The  Emperor's  remarks  and  his  well-known  longing  for  the  end 
of  all  slavery  have  had  much  influence  in  these  last  days'  development 
of  emancipation  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  influence  of  these  remarks,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Emperor  is  greatly  beloved  by  all :  by  the 
slaves,  who  look  on  him  as  their  champion,  and  by  masters,  who  know 
that  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country  are  chiefly  due  to  him. 

From  the  time  of  this  tour  of  their  Imperial  Majesties,  then,  things 
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have  rolled  on  rapidly.  Two  months  afterwards,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1886,  a  newspaper  called  A  Redemppao  appeared  in  Sao 
Paulo.  Rarely  has  such  an  audacious  publication  been  produced : 
its  language  is  that  of  the  masses,  so  that  they  can  read  it  with  ease 
and  pleasure ;  its  editors  have  enough  wit  to  catch  the  popular  ear 
and  sufficient  judgment  to  choose  the  salient  features  of  passing 
events.  The  paper  was  declared  ultra-abolitionist  and  the  slaves' 
especial  friend.  At  first  its  reckless  and  bitter  attacks  on  individuals, 
mentioning  their  names,  raised  the  opinion  that  it  would  come  to  a 
speedy  end ;  not  so — it  lived  on,  in  the  shade  certainly,  the  other 
journals  continually  ridiculing  and  condemning  it,  and  deriding 
its  style  as  inferior.  Its  chief  editors  were  marked  to  be  the  recipients 
of  sound  thrashings,  if  nothing  more,  and  every  influence  was  brought 
to  bear  on  its  annihilation — all  to  no  purpose  though. 

Early  in  1887  occurred  a  crime  so  hideous  that  the  public 
anger  was  fairly  roused.  A  planter  tortured  a  negro  slave  named 
Benjamin  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  which  most  certainly  would  have 
been  lost  but  for  the  interference  of  the  abolitionists.  All  the  news- 
papers clamoured  against  this  atrocity,  and  the  Redemppao  thrashed 
the  event  to  pieces,  published  all  the  details  and  redoubled  its  attacks 
on  slavery.  This  case  is  of  prime  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  marks 
a  commencement  of  increased  activity  among  the  abolitionists. 
During  all  this  time  A  Redemppao  grew  and  grew ;  it  published  a 
translation  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  eventually  emerged  from  the 
shade  to  be  more  eagerly  read  than  any  paper  in  the  province.  It 
influenced  the  thoughts  of  the  slaves  by  advising  them  to  run  away 
to  the  seaport  of  Santos,  a  stronghold  of  the  abolitionists  where 
slavery  is  abolished  by  the  voice  of  the  people ;  it  pointed  out  the 
roads  to  be  passed  with  caution,  owing  to  police  being  stationed  there ; 
it  held  up  to  ridicule  every  man  who  attempted  to  recapture  a  slave  ; 
the  house  of  the  chief  editor  in  Sao  Paulo  was  a  *  city  of  refuge ' 
whence  the  fugitives  were  to  be  directed  ;  above  all  it  condemned  all 
acts  of  plunder,  its  editors  well  knowing  that  the  silent  abandonment 
of  the  plantations  would  bring  the  end  sooner  than  constant  strug- 
gling with  the  police  authorities. 

If  we  add  to  all  this  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  Brazilians, 
it  can  be  imagined  how  soon  the  slaves  would  catch  at  the  chance  of 
freedom.  Society  also  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  thoughts  of 
abolition.  In  many  cases  the  same  house  harboured  ultra-abolition- 
ists among  its  youthful  members,  while  the  older  ones  hung  on  to  the 
old  regime  of  exacting  all  that  was  possible  from  the  slave.  They 
said — '  Are  they  not  mine  ?  Did  I  not  buy  them  with  my  money  ? 
Why  should  I  pay  them  ? '  Verily,  a  house  so  thoroughly  divided 
against  itself,  how  could  it  stand  ?  The  pressure,  although  enormous, 
was  as  yet  insufficient  to  overthrow  it,  because  withal  many  planters 
had  sympathetic  feelings  with  emancipation  ;  they  saw  that  unless  a, 
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strong  current  of  immigration  set  in  from  Europe  the  coffee  planta- 
tions would  be  ruined. 

Colonies  of  German  and  Italian  immigrants  had  hitherto  only 
been  organised  by  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  advanced  thinkers ;  and 
even  these  had  a  certain  proportion  of  slaves  on  the  work,  for  they 
doubted  their  ability  to  go  on  with  paid  labourers  only. 

Fortunately,  at  this  time  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Sao  Paulo  fell  into  strong  hands,  which  thrust  aside  all  opposition 
and  guided  a  stream  of  immigrants  to  the  plantations.  The  plan 
was  bold  and  well  carried  out,  so  that  whereas  in  former  years  immi- 
grants came  in  driblets  of  tens  and  twenties,  and  these  at  the  direct 
invitation  of  individual  planters,  they  now  arrived  in  steamer-loads 
of  500  to  1,000  at  a  time  from  the  northern  parts  of  Italy.  Thus 
during  the  year  1887  Sao  Paulo  received  upwards  of  33,000  immi- 
grants, which  is  five  times  as  many  as  ever  before  came  in  one  year. 
This  number  represents  about  one  immigrant  to  less  than  forty 
residents,  the  population  of  the  province  being  estimated  between 
1,200,000  and  1,300,000.  It  was  a  bold  experiment  indeed,  because 
the  great  mass  of  the  planters  still  refused  all  ideas  of  immigrant 
labour,  so  that  at  times  the  commodious  lodging  provided  for  them 
in  Sao  Paulo  fairly  overflowed,  and  the  president  of  the  province 
anxiously  looked  about  him  for  employers.  Many  were  the  dis- 
heartening proofs  he  received  that  much  still  had  to  be  done  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  immigrants.  Some  said,  *  I  shall  not  receive 
any  colonists  this  year  ; '  others,  '  Wait  until  the  emancipation  crisis 
is  on  us,  then  I  can  colonise  ; '  others,  1 1  do  not  believe  in  free 
labour,'  or,  '  I  cannot  afford  it.'  Certainly  no  provincial  president 
ever  had  weightier  interests  in  the  scales  of  administration,  and  it 
must  be  granted  that  he  handled  the  matter  very  well. 

Things  were  at  this  juncture  when  the  first  great  flight  of  slaves 
towards  Santos  took  place.  Thirty-two  slaves  in  one  batch  com- 
menced the  exodus ;  these  were  followed  by  more  and  more.  Quite 
a  panic  ensued ;  telegrams  assailed  the  president  from  all  sides,  call- 
ing on  him  to  do  something  to  catch  the  fugitives.  What  could  he 
do  ?  The  runaways  were  so  well  advised  by  the  abolitionists  that 
after  it  became  impossible  to  escape  in  the  railway  trains,  as  they 
did  at  first,  they  wandered  by  the  common  highways. 

Everything  possible  was  done  to  arrest  what  promised  to  be  a 
depopulation  of  the  coffee  plantations.  Eeiuforcements  of  soldiers 
came  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  were  placed  at  the  chief  points  where 
the  slaves  would  be  likely  to  pass.  All  to  little  purpose,  though,  for 
they  knew  so  well  what  was  going  on  that  when  approaching  places 
occupied  by  the  police  they  went  by  by-paths,  and  so  on  towards 
Santos.  The  soldiers  also  disliked  the  work.  Was  it  not  natural 
they  should  ?  Not  only  had  many  of  their  highest  officers  expressed 
disgust  at  this  employment  of  the  army,  but  the  bulk  of  common 
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soldiers  themselves,  being  either  mulatto  or  black,  could  not  be 
expected  to  throw  much  energy  into  such  distasteful  work  ;  hence 
the  number  of  recaptures  was  remarkably  small.  Unfortunately,  an 
encounter  took  place  between  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  some  hundred 
or  more  runaway  slaves  near  the  village  of  Santo  Amaro,  six  miles 
from  the  capital  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  fugitives  escaped  into  the  woods  ; 
a  day  or  two  after,  however,  some  of  them  were  captured  within  a  few 
miles  of  Santos  and  were  taken  back  into  the  interior.  Although 
this  fray  has  in  no  way  affected  the  march  of  events  connected  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  being  an  altogether  casual  thing,  it  must  be 
mentioned,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few  episodes  that  have  found  their 
way  into  the  European  press  in  relation  to  present  doings  here. 
Having  a  savour  of  blood  and  disorder,  it  would  be  generally  read 
with  more  avidity  than  would  a  humdrum  narrative  of  peaceable 
emancipation. 

The  president  of  the  province  was  untiring ;  he  tried  as  hard  to 
stem  the  running  stream  from  the  plantations  as  he  strove  to  induce 
the  immigration  current  into  them.  It  was  a  sorry  time  for  him — 
he  himself  a  planter  and  owner  of  slaves  right  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  district  whence  was  the  greatest  exodus. 

The  only  topic  of  conversation  was  about  the  slaves,  how  many 
had  run  away,  how  many  had  been  captured,  and  so  on.  Every  day 
in  the  public  places  of  resort  could  be  heard  such  as  this,  '  Twenty 
of  So-and-SoY  slaves  have  run  away,'  '  Twelve  have  fled  from  this 
plantation,'  'Ten  from  that,'  and  this  interlarded  in  the  slave- 
owning  centres  by  attacks  on  the  president  as  wanting  in  force  or 
energy.  These  attacks  were  unfair,  seeing  that  he  had  given  a 
form  to  the  flow  of  incoming  labourers  and  had  had  every  soldier  at 
his  disposition  stationed  at  the  most  likely  points  to  recapture  the 
runaways  ;  so  entirely  and  so  well  did  he  carry  out  his  duty  before 
the  law,  that  the  abolitionist  papers  assailed  him  mercilessly.  Just 
at  this  time,  when  he  was  being  equally  abused  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  hard  taskmasters  and  on  the  other  by  the  abolitionists,  a  group 
of  the  coffee  growers  in  a  very  rich  district,  some  even  reputed 
friends  of  his,  sent  a  memorial  on  the  4th  of  September  to  the 
ministry  in  which  the  president  was  very  hardly  dealt  with.  Little 
did  the  memorialists  think  what  they  were  doing ;  little  did  they 
dream  that  the  piece  of  paper  with  a  hundred  signatures  would 
have  to  figure  in  history  as  it  necessarily  must.  It  was  sent  to 
prolong  slavery,  but,  instead,  it  was  its  death  warrant.  The 
memorial  was  laid  before  the  sitting  parliament,  when  comments  in 
a  desultory  way  were  passed  upon  it.  The  Eio  de  Janeiro  planters 
generally  upheld  it,  they  being  anything  but  pleased  at  the  march 
of  abolitionist  ideas.  For  one  moment  only  did  the  memorial  fulfil 
its  mission ;  the  next  undid  it  in  a  manner  never  thought  of  by  the 
senders.  In  the  Upper  Chamber  Senator  Antonio  Prado  rose  to 
demand  an  examination  into  the  administration  of  the  province  of 
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Sao  Paulo ;  not  to  screen  the  president,  but  to  throw  into  relief  the 
important  services  he  had  rendered.  Then  the  senator,  who  was 
Minister  of  Agriculture  when  the  law  of  the  28th]of  September,  1885, 
was  passed  and  put  in  force,  commenced  a  very  notable  speech,  which 
shattered  for  ever  all  the  hopes  of  the  memorialists,  whose  wish  was 
to  prolong  slavery  through  the  nineteenth  century.  He  simply 
reviewed  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  abolish  slavery,  showed 
up  the  great  unfairness  of  the  memorial  in  accusing  him  who  as 
much  as  anyone  was  striving  to  keep  things  within  bounds ;  then  he 
said  that,  although  it  was  he  to  whose  lot  had  fallen  the  duty  of 
seeing  the  1885  law  enforced,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge 
its  inadequacy  to  meet  existing  requirements,  which  were,  that  a 
definite  short  period  be  marked  as  the  end  of  slavery ;  for,  said  he, 
the  only  means  whereby  it  could  be  enforced  was  by  having  a  soldier 
to  watch  each  individual  slave.  He  then  told  the  ministry,  his  late 
colleagues,  that  if  they  did  not  prepare  by  next  session  something 
definite,  he  would  be  obliged  to  break  with  them. 

The  effects  of  this  speech  were  enormous ;  many  politicians  who 
previously  were  almost  silent  on  the  slavery  question  now  spoke  out 
freely.  Senator  Dantas  and  other  abolitionists  claimed  Senator  Prado 
as  being  one  of  them.  The  memorialists,  though,  ground  their  teeth  ; 
they  saw  too  late  what  they  had  done:  they  had  roused  the  but 
slowly  smouldering  embers  of  abolition  in  the  senate  into  a  bright 
devouring  flame  which  is  not  destined  to  diminish  until  it  has  burned 
every  vestige  of  slavery  out  of  the  land. 

Hitherto  only  two  comparatively  unknown  provinces  of  the  north 
had  liberated  their  slaves  ;  now,  however,  the  chief  province  of  the 
empire  was  in  arms  against  slavery.  A  Sao  Paulo  senator  was  lead- 
ing the  van ;  the  port  of  Santos  had  long  since  abolished  it  from  its 
municipality ;  the  capital  of  the  province  also  was  free ;  and  now  com- 
menced in  right  earnest  the  emancipation  of  the  plantation  slaves, 
those  who  had  hitherto  earned  all  the  wealth.  From  the  day  of  his 
celebrated  speech  the  senator  never  ceased  to  hasten  the  downfall 
of  slavery ;  even  those  who  were  against  him  furthered  the  cause,  by 
unfairly  abusing  him,  and  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  interior  were 
hideous  thoughts  of  assassination  put  into  word  form  concerning  him. 

Abolitionist  principles  grew  on,  they  could  not  be  stopped  now; 
So  former  opponents  joined  Senator  Prado  in  calling  together  a  great 
meeting  of  the  planters  in  Sao  Paulo  on  the  15th  of  December  last, 
when  a  society  was  formed  for  accelerating  emancipation.  It  was  re-- 
solved that  the  extreme  limit  of  slavery  should  be  three  years  and  that 
the  slaves  during  those  three  years  should  be  paid  small  salaries. 
These  proposals  were  agreed  to  by  the  owners  of  several  thousands  of 
slaves.  Others,  however,  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  speedy 
abolition,  proposed  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation. 
Although  this  was  a  really  noble  proposal,  the  meeting,  which  was  only 
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of  a  private  character,  could  not  agree  to  it,  for  if  it  were  agreed 
to  and  could  be  enforced,  there  would  be  no  further  need  for  the 
society.  The  society  was  formed  to  bring  about  the  end  of  slavery 
withiu  three  years,  thus  enabling  the  poorer  owners  to  make  arrange- 
ments in  the  way  of  building  houses  and  otherwise  preparing  for 
colonists,  but  at  the  same  time  those  who  nobly  granted  immediate  and 
unconditional  freedom  would  be  doubly  welcome  as  members,  for  they 
by  their  example  would  lend  enormous  moral  aid  to  the  society. 

So  ended  the  meeting ;  passing  another  milestone  on  the  road 
to  freedom.  Its  effects  were  felt  at  once.  The  next  day  an  octo- 
genarian, Senhor  Candido  Serra,  granted  unconditional  freedom  to 
1 50  slaves  ;  and  every  day  since  has  swelled  the  list,  either  by  grants 
of  immediate  unconditional  freedom  or  by  promise  of  liberty  at  the 
end  of  1888  with  payment  to  commence  at  once.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  the  15th  of  December  last  till  the  end  of  the  year  more 
than  2,500  slaves  were  unconditionally  freed. 

In  order  that  some  idea  of  the  value  in  money  of  the  great  work 
now  going  on  may  be  given,  let  it  be  stated  that  the  Government 
statistics  taken  from  the  registry  of  the  slaves  after  the  passing  of 
the  law  in  1885  show  that  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  had  107,329 
slaves,  who  at  the  Government  valuation  were  worth  7,300,000£. 
Now  the  transfer  of  this  enormous  sum  from  the  pockets  of  the 
masters  to  the  pockets  of  their  slaves  is  no  small  matter.  The 
sacrifice,  moreover,  does  not  end  there,  seeing  that  in  future  all 
slaves  will  have  to  be  paid  from  251.  to  30£.  a  year,  for  which 
probably  much  less  service  than  formerly  will  be  rendered.  Thus 
an  owner  to-day  of  100  slaves  may  be  said  to  give  away  a  capital  of 
7,OOOL,  and,  besides  this,  will  have  in  the  future  to  pay  2,500£.  a 
year  as  wages.  The  fact  that  hitherto  the  banks  have  advanced 
money  on  account  of  slaves  is  a  proof  that  they  were  considered  a 
valuable  and  realisable  property. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that  abolition  is  far 
advanced  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo.  Probably  never  was  such  a 
great  social  revolution  carried  so  near  its  end  in  a  happier  manner ; 
certainly  events  have  been  arranging  themselves  to  this  end  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  but  the  most  sanguine  could  never  have 
hoped  for  so  peaceable  a  solution  of  so  difficult  a  problem.  As  before 
said,  much  of  this  satisfactory  result  is  due  to  the  pacific  nature  of  the 
Brazilians,  which  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  the  creation  of  greater 
social  troubles  than  those  of  wordy  wars.  Were  it  otherwise,  some 
much  stouter  resistance  would  be  made  to  the  disorganisation  of 
family  life  now  going  on.  There  are  many  families  who  formerly 
had  a  goodly  number  of  domestic  slaves  beside  the  plantation  hands 
who  now  have  none,  so  they  themselves  are  doing  what  they  can  of 
the  work — all,  however,  animated  by  the  thought  that  this  labour 
trouble  once  passed  can  never  return  again. 
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So  much  for  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  richest  in  the  empire. 
In  less  than  two  years,  possibly  in  only  one,  slavery  will  be  of  the 
past,  and  then  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  its  growing  more 
garden-like  and  prosperous. 

When,  however,  we  look  into  the  slavery  question  the  rosiest 
spectacles  can  but  show  a  little  cloud  of  sorrow  on  the  horizon  of 
those  who  are  not  so  favoured  as  these  Paulistas  are.  The  province 
of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  for  instance,  is  apparently  doomed  to  suffer  owing 
to  the  comparative  poorness  of  the  soil  and,  what  is  worse,  to  the  in- 
creasing sterility  of  the  old  plantations  which  have  produced  coffee 
these  many  past  years.  There  are  hundreds  of  plantations  in  the 
province  of  Sao  Paulo  where  the  average  annual  yield  of  coffee  is 
32  Ibs  (one  arroba)  per  15  to  20  trees,  taking  the  new  trees  with  the 
old.  On  new  plantations  formed  on  lately-felled  virgin  forest  lands 
with  the  richest  soil,  the  yield  has  been  as  much  as  32  Ibs  per  7  to  10 
trees.  'As  this  extraordinary  production  cannot  last,  the  estimate  of 
15  to  20  trees  will  represent  in  a  general  way  the  crop  of  the  good 
plantations  in  Sao  Paulo.  In  the  province  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  this 
yield  would  be  very  exceptional,  the  general  average  not  being  more 
than  32  Ibs  per  30  to  60  trees,  and,  besides  this,  the  land  there  is 
much  steeper,  hence  more  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  fewer  trees  per 
acre  can  be  planted.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  working  of  the 
plantations  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  by  colonists  and  free 
labourers  is  possible  because  the  land  not  only  produces  coffee,  but 
owing  to  its  richness  cereals  can  be  planted  within  the  rows  of  trees ; 
whereas  in  Rio  the  soil  will  not  generally  permit  this.  Thus  a 
planter  in  Sao  Paulo  could  contract  with  his  colonists  to  grant  them 
half  the  value  of  the  crop  as  payment,  by  which  a  thrifty  colonist 
family  might  save  from  40£.  to  501.  a  year.  As  the  trees  in  the 
province  of  Rio  do  not  yield  half  those  of  Sao  Paulo,  as  they  are  also 
much  more  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  as  cereals  cannot  be  grown  be- 
tween them,  the  colonist  could  not  expect  to  save  more  than  201.  to 
301.  a  year.  There  is  much  reason,  therefore,  with  the  Rio  planter 
when  he  says  he  cannot  accompany  his  Sao  Paulo  brother  in  a  rapid 
emancipation ;  the  stern  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  will  have  to 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  for  most  surely  the  slaves  will  run  away 
to  Sao  Paulo,  where  they  are  free — and  then  ?  Sao  Paulo  will  be 
enriched  by  a  superabundance  of  labourers,  and  Rio  correspondingly 
injured. 

Proposals  have  been  been  made  to  the  Government  to  do  something 
to  aid  the  Rio  planter ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  or  what ;  if  it  can,  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  done,  for  this  unhinging  of  the  social  balance 
cannot  do  other  than  produce  considerable  friction  between  the  two 
provinces.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Rio  coffee  has  commanded  a 
better  price  than  that  of  Sao  Paulo  from  Santos,  because  of  greater 
eare  in  the  preparation ;  in  this  way  the  Rio  planter's  small  crop  is 
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in  some  degree  compensated  by  a  slightly  better  price.  This  care- 
ful harvesting  and  burnishing  of  the  beans,  and  the  removal  by  hand 
of  all  that  are  discoloured  and  ill-shaped,  of  course  means  a  much 
greater  expenditure  of  labour ;  which  is  another  obstacle  in  the  Rio 
man's  road  towards  substituting  paid  for  now  unpaid  labour,  if  he 
still  wishes  to  send  his  coffee  in  the  same  state  to  the  market  as  now. 
The  outlook,  however,  is  possibly  darker  than  the  reality  will  be  if 
the  Kio  planters  will  but  resolve  at  once  on  a  present  sacrifice.  The 
experience  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  shows  that  a  proportion  of  the 
slaves  will  remain  to  work  on  the  plantations  when  freed  and  paid  a 
small  salary ;  already  are  the  liberated  slaves  of  plantations  in  one 
district  migrating  to  other  plantations  seeking  work,  and  this  not  in 
isolated  instances.  Here,  then,  we  come  straight  to  the  root  of  the  diffi- 
culty— a  question  of  money.  The  Rio  men,  therefore,  who  now  have 
revenues  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  will  have 
to  be  content  for  a  while  with  perhaps  only  half  this.  If  they  thus 
elect  to  follow  their  Sao  Paulo  brethren  in  freeing  and  paying  their 
slaves,  the  export  of  coffee  from  Rio  will  not  dimmish — a  thing  to  be 
profoundly  hoped  for. 

This  captivating  of  the  emancipated  negroes  by  payment  of  wages 
is  cheaper  than  the  paying  of  colonists,  who  expect  much  more 
money,  besides  better  house  accommodation  and  other  comforts.  Of 
course  there  will  at  first  be  difficulties  in  satisfactorily  organising 
paid  labour  gangs  out  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  unpaid.  The 
problem,  though,  is  soon  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms. 

1.  Slavery  is  moribund. 

2.  Labourers  henceforth]must  be  paid.  For  the  Rio  planter  which 
would  be  better,  to  force  the  slaves  to  procure  freedom  by  flight  to  Sao 
Paulo  or  grant  them  freedom  and  pay  now,  so  as  to  induce  part  of  them 
to  remain  ?  The  choice  is  not  one  to  be  dallied  with :  it  must  be  made 
now,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  the  Rio  coffee  grower,  who  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  negro  would  naturally  prefer  the  province  of 
Rio  to  that  of  Sao  Paulo,  because  it  is  warmer. 

Had  the  landed  proprietors  of  England  foreseen  their  present  dark 
days,  they  would  have  said  that  life  would  be  impossible.  It  is  not 
so.  There  is  much  hardship  certainly  ;  still,  life  goes  on,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  people  increase.  The  Brazilian  planter,  though,  has 
the  future  pretty  well  laid  out  before  him,  so  that  he  can  conform  to 
it  if  he  is  wise  and  not  caught  unprepared.  In  another  way  he  is 
better  off  than  his  English  confrere,  whose  broad  acres  cannot  be  tilled 
to  advantage  because  of  the  competition  of  India,  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c.,  can  be  grown  in  many  places ; 
not  so  coffee.  So  with  a  governing  influence  in  the  coffee  market  of 
the  world,  the  Brazilians  are  well  off,  seeing  they  cannot  be  under- 
sold. The  planters  have  only  to  seek  more  economical  means  for  the 
production  of  coffee  to  continue  to  receive  revenues  as  great  as  the 
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present  ones.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  period  of  trouble  is  in 
their  hands  to  remove,  whereas  the  English  proprietors  see  day  by 
day  new  fields  developing  which  make  theirs  less  and  less  useful. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  it  will  be  well  to  mention  a  few 
facts  relative  to  the  present  production  of  coffee  in  the  province  of 
Sao  Paulo,  and  its  influence  on  emancipation  here.  In  the  year  1886 
there  was  a  very  large  crop,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  meant  a  fall  in  prices.  It  happened,  though,  before  the 
gathering  of  the  coffee  a  sharp  frost  attacked  the  plantations  on  the 
1 3th  of  May ;  a  large  number  of  them  in  the  middle  and  southern 
parts  of  the  province  were  seriously  injured,  especially  those  in  low- 
lying  lands.  The  trees  that  escaped  the  frost  and  those,  too,  of  other 
plantations  all  suffered  from  the  great  cold.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  combination  of  two  such  things  as  a  very  large 
crop — which  naturally  weakens  the  trees,  which  here  are  not  annually 
pruned — and  the  effect  of  intense  cold  in  such  a  shrub  as  the  coffee 
bush,  destroyed  all  possibility  of  a  crop  in  1887.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  the  new  plantations  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  province  pro- 
duced fairly  well.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  the  market  that  there 
would  be  little  or  no  crop  in  1887  the  price  of  coffee  went  up  in  leaps 
and  bounds  until  it  was  more  than  double  its  original  price.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  owing  to  this  great  rise  in  price,  more  than  two 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  above  what  was  expected  fell  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  growers. 

The  very  small  crop  of  1887  caused  the  stocks  to  be  drawn  upon, 
so  that  the  price  has  been  maintained,  and  is  likely  to  remain  high, 
for  although  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crop  of  1888  are  very 
favourable,  much  of  it  will  be  required  to  replace  the  reserve  stocks, 
and  supply  an  ever-increasing  consumption  of  coffee. 

The  effect  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  of  these  high  prices  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  The  very  large  crop  of  1886  allowed  any  planters 
who  had  debts  to  wipe  them  away,  and  it  put  them  in  such  good 
humour  that  now  the  Sao  Paulo  planters  can  see  a  way  to  paying 
their  labourers  for  producing  coffee  and  still  have  large  revenues. 
No  time  could  have  been  more  propitious  than  the  present  for  the 
transformation,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  the  Paulistas  that  they  have 
fallen  on  happy  times  for  their  emancipation,  and  they  have  probably 
passed  through  the  fire  with  less  trouble  than  the  most  sanguine 
ever  hoped. 

WALTEE  J.  HAMMOND. 

Jundiahy,  Province  of  Sao  Paulo  :  January  15,  1888. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  march  of  events,  then  con- 
sidered very  rapid,  has  become  ten  times  more  so.    Then,  a  few  planter* 
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had  given  unconditional  liberty  to  their  slaves,  and  a  goodly  number 
had  marked  a  fixed  term  as  the  end  of  slavery.  Now,  however,  one  of 
man's  greatest  cruelties  to  his  kind,  slavery,  is  virtually  abolished  in 
the  province  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  exception  now  is  to  find  the  planter 
who  adheres  to  the  fixed  term  of  bondage,  all  the  most  important 
families  having  given  absolute  freedom  to  their  slaves. 

The  work  has  been  done  so  quietly  and  so  unostentatiously,  that 
verily  the  thought  is  raised  whether  the  Latins  are  not  less  excitable 
than  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Teutons — whether  they  are  not  more 
capable  of  great  deeds  of  quiet  philanthropy  than  the  phlegmatic 
Saxon  or  Teuton.  It  is  of  daily  occurrence  to  read  that  such  and 
such  a  one  has  given  freedom  to  his  slaves,  each  one  of  whom  was 
purchased  at  from  WOl.  to  2001.  At  first  the  journals  weaved  a 
few  wordy  laurels  about  these  emancipators'  heads ;  now,  all  matters 
relating  to  freedom  are  relegated  into  a  special  column  of  *  Emanci- 
pafoes,'  and  nothing  more. 

Surely  there  is  a  great  and  glorious  movement  going  on  here  ; 
surely,  if  we  do  not,  history  will  throw  into  high  relief  the  generous 
manner  of  the  Brazilian  emancipation,  the  cheerful  self-sacrifice  this 
people  has  made.  Ought  we  to  imagine  it  possible  for  a  sexagenarian 
owner  to  be  enthusiastic  or  glad  at  this  transformation  ?  Certainly 
not.  Were  not  the  very  seeds  of  his  life  planted  amongst  slavery  ? 
were  not  his  roots  watered  by  the  labour  of  bondsmen  ?  How  can  we 
hope  for  such  a  stretching  forwards  to  hail  the  dawn  of  liberty  ? 
Still,  be  it  said,  the  old,  the  young,  the  rich,  the  poor,  have  behaved 
most  nobly  in  the  matter. 

A  new  life  has  been  commenced  here,  and  all  seem  to  feel  that 
the  so-dreaded  transformation  is  not  so  dreadful  after  all,  and  that 
soon,  where  the  talent  gave  but  twofold,  it  henceforth  may  yield 
perhaps  fourfold. 

One  feature,  though,  has  a  cloud  of  doubt  overshadowing  it. 
What  will  be  the  final  settling  place  of  the  freed  negroes  ?  Quite 
naturally  these  ignorant  black  ones  as  soon  as  liberated  hasten  to 
see  the  nearest  city,  which  they  have  heard  of,  but  perhaps  never 
beheld.  They  go,  they  spend  the  little  money  they  have,  and  in 
many  cases  return  to  the  plantations  and  ask  to  be  put  on  as  hired 
labourers.  This  would  indicate  a  most  satisfactory  state  of  affairs 
were  they  allowed  to  do  so ;  in  not  a  few  cases,  though,  they  are 
refused,  because  the  owner,  having  had  the  trouble  of  arranging 
colonists  in  their  absence,  has  become  accustomed  to,  and  perhaps 
prefers,  white  labourers,  or  he  really  has  no  work  to  give.  Some  of 
the  negroes  are  not  worthy  of  being  put  on  again,  but  with  others 
there  is  hardship ;  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  son  on 
attaining  freedom  should  seek  his  mother,  from  whose  side  he 
possibly  had  been  sold  many  years  before.  This  possibility  of  re- 
union of  families  not  only  would  exercise  an  enormous  influence  on 
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those  newly  freed,  but  the  fact  that  so  many  seek  this  reunion 
augurs  well  for  them  as  material  out  of  which  faithful  labourers 
could  be  formed. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  it  is  estimated  that  50,000 
slaves  have  been  liberated  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  work,  though  not  complete,  is  yet  very  far  advanced  and  the 
time  for  the  final  blow  is  quite  within  reasonable  measurement.  In 
evidence  of  this,  on  the  25th  of  February,  there  was  an  enormous 
popular  demonstration  to  Senator  Prado  in  recognition  of  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  day  being  his  birthday,  it  was  resolved 
not  only  to  give  him  a  handsome  present,  but  to  emancipate  at  any 
cost  the  last  remaining  180  slaves  in  the  capital  city  of  Sao  Paulo. 
The  spectacle  was  delightful  in  every  way ;  never  before  were  the 
streets  so  thronged,  and  there  was  not  one  case  of  disorder  in  this 
manifestation  of  joy,  which  lasted  two  days. 

In  imitation  of  this,  Campinas,. the  third  city  in  importance,  and 
the  chief  centre  of  agriculture  in  the  province,  has  marked  Easter 
Sunday  as  the  day  of  its  redemption.  As  this  city  and  municipality 
was  once  the  greatest  stronghold  of  slavery  in  the  province,  the  value 
of  this  spontaneous  emancipation  is  very  great.  In  the  provincial 
assembly,  which  has  just  completed  its  annual  session,  a  measure  has 
been  passed  imposing  a  yearly  tax  of  40L  on  all  slaves  :  as  the  value 
of  a  slave  is  now  not  more  than  70L,  it  is  clear  that  this  impost  will 
eradicate  the  institution  altogether.  The  same  assembly  also  voted 
the  necessary  means  for  the  incoming  of  100,000  immigrants  during 
the  present  year,  and  as  a  final  act  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  session 
the  members  sent  a  petition  to  the  general  parliament  asking  that 
slavery  may  be  abolished  at  once. 

And  last  of  all,  the  Cotegipe  ministry  has  fallen,  and  been  replaced 
by  one  that  is  pledged  to  mark  the  day  which  shall  be  the  last  in 
Brazil  with  society  divided  into  two  classes,  the  bond  and  the  free. 
This  ministry  includes  two  declared  champions  of  abolition,  Senators 
Joao  Alfredo,  now  Prime  Minister,  and  Antonio  Prado,  ex-Minister  of 
Agriculture,  now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  others  are  all 
wedded  to  an  early  abolition  of  slavery,  and,  if  unintentional,  the  fact 
is  very  notable  that  there  are  two  ministers  from  the  province  of 
Sao  Paulo,  a  thing  which  had  at  any  time  been  remarkable,  but 
which  now  is  exceedingly  important,  seeing  that  Sao  Paulo  is  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  Army  of  Liberty. 

W.  J.  H. 
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THE   CURSE   OF  THE    WAR   OFFICE. 


THE  periodical  awakening  through  which  this  country  has  recently 
been  passing,  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire,  has  no  novelty  about  it.  It  has  occurred 
again  and  again  in  our  history,  in  some  shape  or  another,  ever  since 
we  could  claim  to  be  a  nation,  and  when  neglected  has  more  than 
once  been  the  cause  of  disaster.  But  there  is  this  feature  about  the 
present  agitation  which  is  full  of  hope  and  promise  :  first,  the  singu- 
lar unanimity  of  all  naval  and  military  men  respecting  the  inadequacy 
of  our  armaments ;  and,  secondly,  the  announced  determination  of  the 
Ministry,  not  only  to  inquire,  but  to  act.  Nor,  looking  at  the  threat- 
ening state  of  Europe,  has  this  determination  been  arrived  at  one 
hour  too  soon. 

So  long  ago  as  December  1886,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill's  resignation  upon  the  proposed  expenditure  for  fortifying 
our  coaling  stations,  attention  was  called  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  feeling  in  the  public 
mind  has  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  not  only  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  but  that  that  something  must  be  of  such  a  final 
and  permanent  character,  that  the  ghost  of  all  future  '  scares  '  shall 
be  laid  once  and  for  ever,  and  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  our 
army  and  navy  be  settled  on  a  stable  and  rational  basis. 

Two  events  have  happened  within  the  last  few  months  which  have 
emphasised  this  state  of  public  feeling :  the  one  has  been  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  the  other  the  now  celebrated 
speech  of  Lord  Wolseley.  It  would  be  an  impertinence  in  me  for  a 
moment  to  criticise  the  action  of  those  two  noble  lords.  They  acted 
within  their  discretion,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
their  respective  services ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
action,  I  am  willing  at  all  events  to  give  them  credit  for  the  laudable 
motive  of  calling  attention  to  a  grave  fact,  if  not  by  the  best  means, 
certainly  by  the  most  impressive  course  they  could  have  pursued.  It 
should  now  be  the  care  of  all  quiet  and  sensible  people  (who  have  a 
faint  interest  in  politics,  compared  to  that  which,  as  Englishmen, 
they  have  in  the  Empire)  that  their  warnings  and  their  example  are 
not  thrown  away. 
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Admitted,  then,  that  the  state  of  our  army  and  navy  is  by  no 
means  what  it  should  be,  and  admitting  that  the  two  great  wants  of 
the  day  are,  first,  better  organisation,  secondly  a  large  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  our  heavy  and  field  guns,  the  problem  is,  how  to  set  our 
house  in  order  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  me  it  seems  that  though 
much  has  been  well  said  and  written  as  to  the  better  organisation  of  our 
forces,  too  little  has  been  said  about  the  absolute  necessity  of  reorganis- 
ing the  administration  of  our  Government  departments,  the  sources 
from  which  much  that  is  now  complained  of  emanates,  and  will  continue 
to  emanate  until  a  better  system  be  adopted.  And  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  by  reorganisation  I  do  ^not  mean  disorganisation,  conse- 
quent on  the  overburdening  of  one  side  of  the  department  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  and  then  in  a  few  years  going  back  in  a  vicious 
circle,  and  destroying  the  work  done  by  upsetting  the  balance  on  the 
other  side.  We  have  had  much  too  much  of  that  already.  But  by 
reorganisation  I  mean  a  well-considered  redistribution  of  work  and 
responsibility,  by  which  every  sub-department  of  the  great  spending 
services  in  Pall  Mall  and  Whitehall  shall  be  more  directly  responsible 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  its  own  special  work  and  the  presentation  of  its  own  estimates, 
under  the  controlling  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  than  at  present — something,  in 
short,  in  which  order  and  not  confusion  shall  permanently  reign. 

The  curse  of  the  WTar  Office  (and  of  that,  as  having  held  office 
between  1874  and  1880,  I  speak  with  some  experience)  is  over- 
centralisation.  I  lay  stress  upon  the  word  '  over,'  because  in  the 
abstract  a  certain  amount  of  centralisation  is  a  good  thing.  It  is 
only  where,  carried  to  excess,  it  interferes  with  the  free  working  of 
the  sub-departments,  that  I  maintain  it  becomes  vicious  in  principle 
and  detrimental  to  the  public  interests.  This  over-centralisation, 
as  is  well  known,  dates  from  the  Crimean  War.  Most  of  us  recollect 
how  the  departments  connected  with  the  War  Office  of  those  days 
had  become  very  lax  from  a  prolonged  state  of  peace,  and  how  the 
first  strain  of  a  great  war  completely  broke  them  down.  Denuncia- 
tions of  aristocratic  jobbery  and  maladministration  were  freely 
bandied  about,  though  the  primary  culprit  now  turns  out  to  have 
been  '  treasury  economy.'  Dickens's  inimitable  portrait  of  the 
Circumlocution  Office,  added  to  the  disasters  of  the  Crimea,  sealed 
the  doom  of  a  system  which  had  become  manifestly  inadequate  for 
modern  requirements.  In  the  revolution  that  took  place  everything 
was  sacrificed  to  centralisation.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  to  be 
the  central  sun,  round  which  all  the  minor  planets  of  his  department 
revolved,  and  through  him,  as  a  parliamentary  centre  of  communica- 
tion, all  light  was  to  penetrate  by  means  of  the  Army  Estimates  into 
the  unilluminated  darkness  of  the  public  mind. 

To  carry  out  a  revolution  of  this  magnitude,  and  to  make  the 
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civilian  element  supreme  was  the  work  of  many  years,  and  did  not 
reach  its  climax  until  the  advent  of  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Sir  Henry 
Stoiks  to  power  in  1869.  The  task  undertaken  by  Mr.  Cardwell  was 
no  light  one,  and  if  it  failed,  as  it  was  bound  to  fail,  it  was  due  more 
to  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  problem  he  attempted  to  solve  than 
to  any  lack  of  will  on  his  part,  or  any  want  of  loyalty  on  that  of  the 
military  authorities.  Oil  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place,  and  so  is  water, 
provided  they  are  kept  apart  to  do  the  work  assigned  them  ;  but 
mix  them  together,  and  no  laboratory  that  has  as  yet  been  invented 
will  make  them  assimilate.  Now  it  is  just  this  attempt  to  mix  two 
antagonistic  ingredients  that  clogs  the  wheels  at  every  turn  of  the 
War  Office  machinery.  It  was  Lord  Cardwell's  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  it  was  his  mission  to  weld  the  forces  of  the  Crown  into  one  har- 
monious whole.  An  admirable  theory,  and  one  which  every  sensible 
man  in  the  state  would  have  sincerely  wished  to  carry  out.  His 
error  was  in  supposing  that  this  could  be  done  by  a  system  of  over- 
centralisation,  which  aimed  at  despotism  rather  than  constitutionalism 
in  the  administration  of  his  office,  and  which  necessitated  constant 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  comparatively  insignificant 
matters,  and  forced  him  to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie  however  small. 

Practice  soon  proved  that  nobody  in  such  a  position  could  be  the 
omniscient  and  omnipresent  deity  who  should  be  the  main  spring 
as  well  as  the  minor  spring  of  all  the  heterogeneous  departments 
under  his  sway.  And  the  proof  was  that  he  had  hardly  been  in  the 
saddle  a  year  before  he  felt  it  necessary  to  strengthen  his  admini- 
strative and  parliamentary  position  by  the  revival  of  the  Surveyor- 
Generalship  of  the  Ordnance,  with  enlarged  powers,  as  the  chief  of 
five  great  departments,  namely,  guns  and  stores,  commissariat,  con- 
tracts, fortifications,  and  clothing ;  and  by  the  creation  of  another 
political  officer  in  the  shape  of  a  Financial  Secretary,  in  addition  to 
the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  already  exisiting.  The  powers 
of  these  officers  were  very  strictly  defined  by  warrant,  as  at  the 
time  were  those  of  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief;  but  it  was 
perfectly  clear,  to  anybody  that  cared  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
the  warrant,  that  these  officers  were  intended  to  be  the  subordinates 
rather  than  the  independent  advisers  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
themselves  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public. 
Indeed,  the  *  divide  et  impera '  principle  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
hold  on  Mr.  Cardwell's  imagination,  for  the  new  word  of  '  control ' 
was  coined  to  name  a  portion  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  the 
Ordnance's  department,  under  which  the  ordnance  store  and  com- 
missariat sub-departments  were  classified. 

A  more  unfortunate  name  could  not  have  been  devised.  Eightly 
or  wrongly  it  was  looked  upon,  by  the  military  authorities  and  by 
the  army  generally,  as  an  assertion  not  only  of  the  political,  but  of 
the  military  supremacy  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  an  idea  which 
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gained  ground  from  the  substantial  fact  that  a  Comptroller  was 
appointed  at  the  headquarters  of  every  general  officer  in  the  king- 
dom, whose  duty  it  was  to  control  expense  and  report  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  through  the  new  Surveyor-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  Sir  Henry  Storks,  and  from  the  more  trivial  circumstance 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  review  at  Aldershot,  Mr.  Cardwell 
appeared  mounted  in  Privy  Councillor's  uniform  with  cocked  hat 
and  sword,  and  seemed  to  accept  the  salutes,  intended  for  the  General 
Commanding  in  Chief,  of  the  officers  marching  past. 

The  oil  and  water,  unworkable  enough  before,  were  soon  turned 
into  oil  and  vinegar  by  these  unlucky  mistakes.  Jealousies  and 
antagonisms  arose  between  the  civil  and  military  sides  of  the  War 
Office,  which  had  certainly  not  subsided  when  I  had  the  honour 
of  succeeding  Sir  Henry  Storks  '  as  Surveyor-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  which  I  venture  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  sincere 
loyalty  and  good  faith  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  have  left  their 
traces  behind  them  even  to  this  day.  If  anything  went  wrong  in 
the  department,  either  on  the  civil  or  military  side,  it  became  the 
invariable  practice  of  all  gentlemen  who  returned  thanks  for  the 
army,  or  wrote  in  the  daily  press,  to  put  all  the  blame  upon  the  War 
Office  clerks.  Poor  War  Office  clerks  !  If  the  public  had  only  known 
the  truth,  they  have  had  as  little  to  do  with  mistakes  of  policy  a& 
the  time-honouied  lamb  in  the  fable,  who  was  said  to  have  fouled 
the  stream  from  which  the  wolf  drank.  But  somebody  had  to  bear 
the  blame,  and  who  better  than  that  class  of  highly  efficient  and  in- 
offensive public  servants  who  were  perfectly  unable  from  their 
official  position  to  reply  for  themselves,  and  who  appeared  in  military 
eyes  as  the  representatives  of  civil  and  parliamentary  control ;  the 
truth  being  that  neither  the  clerks  nor  any  other  officials  were  to 
blame,  but  the  system  alone.  Let  us  return  to  that. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  of  overweighting  departments, 
partly  with  a  view  of  more  complete  centralisation,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  economy ;  I  shall  have  presently  to  speak  of  the  indecision, 
delay,  and  constant  change,  which  that  system  engenders,  and  which 
ends  in  being  most  detrimental  to  the  public  service.  By  over- 
weighting I  mean  giving  one  department  additional  uncongenial 
work,  without  adequate  power  and  responsibility  to  deal  with  it  in 
detail — work  which  by  its  very  nature  necessitates  constant  reference 
to  the  central  authority  for  instructions  in  case  of  difference  of 
opinion.  This  overweighting  was  clearly  visible  from  the  outset  in 
the  Surveyor  General's  Department,  and  even  now  exists  in  the 
Commander-in-Chief 's  department. 

In  1870  the  theory  of  centralisation  broke  down  at  once,  from 
the  impossibility  of  housing  under  one  roof  five  great  departments 
in  the  War  Office  itself.  The  space  available  had  been  strained  to 
its  very  utmost  by  the  supposed  political  necessity  of  absorbing  the 
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Horse  Guards  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the  cramped  room  and  bad  sanitary 
state  of  the  building  forbade  any  further  centralisation.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  head-quarters  of  three  out  of  the  five  great  sub- 
departments  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Surveyor-General,  and 
those  not  the  least  important,  namely,  barracks  and  fortifications, 
clothing  and  contracts,  remained  outside,  at  the  Horse  Guards,  in 
Pimlico  and  elsewhere.  One  result  was,  that  the  activity  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  (a  distinguished  General  of 
Engineers)  was  constantly  put  to  the  test.  He  complained  feelingly 
that  he  had  to  do  that  which  we  are  told  no  man  can  do,  namely,  to 
serve  two  masters,  and  that  he  had  to  serve  them  in  the  most 
unpleasant  manner,  by  the  physical  exertion  of  running  from  pillar 
to  post,  from  one  office  to  another,  before  he  could  get  any  attention 
paid  to  his  demands.  A  sort  of  *  no  child  of  mine  game  '  went  on. 
If,  in  his  opinion,  a  new  fort  or  an  additional  barrack  had  to  be  con- 
structed, or  an  old  building  repaired,  it  was  necessary  for  him  first 
to  submit  the  plans  to  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief,  and, 
having  obtained  his  consent,  to  forward  the  estimates  and  plans  to  the 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance,  who  in  his  turn  submitted  them 
for  approval  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  process  was  known,  in 
official  slang,  as  '  going  through  the  mill,'  and  as  *  the  mill '  had 
many  pigeon-holes  in  every  office,  it  became  more  than  probable 
that  the  most  urgent  demands  would  be  delayed  somewhere  in 
transitu,  unless  pressed  by  personal  importunity.  The  Director  of 
Clothing  was  in  no  better  plight ;  for  though  his  factory  was  in 
Pimlico,  his  interests  necessitated  his  constant  attendance  in  Pall 
Mall,  lest  he  should  prove  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  *  Les  absents  ont 
toujours  tort.'  Perhaps  the  Director  of  Artillery  and  Stores,  with  an 
office  in  Pall  Mall,  held  the  most  difficult  position  of  all ;  for  not  only 
did  he  perform  that  most  useful  function  of  *  buffer '  between  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Admiralty,  but 
before  the  Ordnance  Committee,  abolished  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  was  re- 
established, he  had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  to  the  system  of 
artillery  and  small  arms  to  be  adopted  into  the  service.  The  onerous 
nature  of  such  duties  may  be  imagined  by  the  simple  statement  of 
fact,  that  of  the  four  directors  of  artillery  who  have  held  office  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  one  is  now  suffering  from  mental  affliction, 
another  died  from  heart  disease  brought  on  by  overwork  and 
anxiety,  and  the  present  occupant  of  the  post  will  have  to  thank  his 
naturally  very  strong  constitution  if  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  ser- 
vice he  has  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  the  mental  and  bodily  strain 
daily  put  upon  him. 

So  much  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  for  it  clearly  shows  that 
where  the  prescribed  duties  were  of  so  mixed  a  character,  and  so 
many  authorities  had  to  be  consulted,  interminable  correspondence, 
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delay,  and  friction  became  inevitable,  before  even  the  simplest  busi- 
ness could  be  transacted  ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  but  for 
the  tact  and  discretion  of  the  officials  concerned,  in  pouring  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters,  and  their  readiness  to  concede  where  concession 
was  possible,  no  business  could  have  been  done  at  all.  Since  1870 
years  have  rolled  by.  The  cards  have  been  shuffled  again  and  again, 
and  a  never-ending  era  of  change,  fraught  with  worry  to  the  official 
mind,  has  set  in.  The  Surveyor-General's  office  has  been  first  re- 
duced by  the  transference  of  the  commissariat  and  transport  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  then  has  been  itself  suppressed  and  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  Commission.  The  civilian 
side  of  the  War  Office  has  thus  been  despoiled  and  in  part  abolished, 
and  the  military  side  has  been  pro  tanto  invested  with  its  duties, 
but  the  system  remains.  And  the  proof  that  it  does  remain  to 
blight  the  energies  of  our  ablest  military  administrators  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  although  the  commissariat  was  handed  over 
to  the  Quartermaster-General  more  than  eight  years  ago,  its  reor- 
ganisation on  a  military  basis  is  still  going  on,  and  no  efficient  or 
sufficient  system  of  transport  yet  exists,  except  on  paper  ! 

Similarly,  plans  for  the  embodiment  of  eight  army  corps  were 
prepared  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  embodiment  of  even  two  army  corps  have  not  yet 
been  completed,  and  that  portions  of  the  saddlery  and  accoutre- 
ments for  even  one  army  corps  are  not  yet,  or  were  not  a  short  time 
ago,  in  store.  Volumes  have  been  written  respecting  the  want  of 
various  articles  of  equipment  for  our  reserve  forces  any  time  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  both  inside  and  out  of  the  walls  of  the  War 
Office,  but  the  want  is  as  apparent  now  as  it  was  then.  Naturally 
the  country  asks  why  it  is,  as  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset  once  said, 
our  ships  cannot  swim  and  our  armies  cannot  inarch,  and  guns 
are  never  forthcoming  when  wanted.  Who  is  to  blame?  Is  it  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Director  of  Artillery,  or  the  War  Office 
clerks,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  which  refuses  to  vote  the  money 
wanted  for  the  purpose  ?  Certainly  not.  The  one  are  the  hardest 
worked  and  best  abused  officials  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  have 
never  been  known  to  refuse  the  estimates  asked  for.  There  is  but 
one  answer.  The  system  alone  is  at  fault,  because  under  it  no  one 
below  the  Secretary  of  State  is  directly  responsible,  and  his  respon- 
sibility ends  with  his  term  of  office. 

For  years  past  our  deficiency  in  heavy  and  field  artillery  has  been 
notorious,  and  at  this  moment  it  is  a  crying  evil.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  could  have  altogether  been  foreseen  or  prevented.  After  all,  our 
neighbours  are  in  very  little  better  plight  than  ourselves.  Far  from 
being  in  that  perfect  preparation  for  war  which  is  always  assumed 
by  alarmists,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  has  yet  manufactured  guns  enough  of  the  new  type 
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to  arm  its  fleets  and  fortresses,  though  those  of  Germany  and  France 
may  be  in  a  fairly  forward  state.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable 
to  magazine  rifles.  The  Russians  have  none  as  yet.  The  Germans 
have  just  condemned  their  converted  '  Mauser.'  The  Austrians 
have  adopted  a  new  rifle,  without  any  proper  test,  merely  on  the 
fiat  of  the  Minister  for  War.  The  Italians  have  the  Vetterli,  an  arm 
of  which  experts  do  not  speak  very  enthusiastically.  The  French 
alone  are  in  possession  of  the  4  Lebel '  rifle,  and  a  smokeless  and 
noiseless  powder  of  great  force  and  penetration,  which  is  to  sweep 
away  the  German  armies  like  chaff  before  the  wind  ;  but  then  we 
know  they  had  the  mitrailleuse  in  1870,  which  somehow  or  other  did 
not  perform  the  prodigies  expected  of  it. 

The  rapid  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  three  years  required  to 
turn  out  a  big  gun,  fortunately  hamper  our  neighbours  quite  as  much 
as  ourselves.  Nobody,  for  instance,  could  have  anticipated  the  im- 
provement of  powder,  which  necessitated  the  re-armament  of  our 
ships  and  fortresses  with  heavy  guns  of  the  breech-loading  type  in 
1880.  But  what  I  do  say  is  that  greater  despatch  might  have  been 
used  at  that  time  by  the  Ordinance  Committee  in  determining  the 
pattern  of  the  new  breech-loading  gun,  if  only  the  navy,  and  perhaps 
the  Committee,  had  better  known  their  own  minds.  And  I  must  add 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  incurred  a  most  serious  responsi- 
bility when  they  neglected  the  opportunity  of  adding  largely  to  the 
manufacturing  powers  of  Woolwich  by  encouraging  the  trade  every- 
where throughout  the  country  to  provide  plant  for  the  re-armament 
that  was  expected,  and  that  ought  to  have  been  quickened  because 
it  was  inevitable.  Nor  can  anything  excuse  the  now  ascertained  fact 
that  the  Admiralty  at  the  time  laid  down  ships  without  ordering  the 
guns  for  them  till  a  year  afterwards,  and  then,  with  a  convenient 
forgetfulness  of  this  omission,  loudly  complained  of  the  delay  of 
the  War  Office  in  supplying  them  with  the  armament  asked  for. 
Indeed  the  chronic  disagreements  and  prolonged  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  departments  on  everything  relating  to  guns  and  their 
equipment  have  long  amounted  to  a  grave  public  scandal,  and  prove 
the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  present  system  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  may  observe  in  passing,  that  the  testing  of  guns,  especially  of 
a  new  type,  which  are  liable  to  be  subjected  to  minor  changes  during 
construction,  is  a  matter  of  time  and  care,  and  it  is  but  just  to  the 
manufacturing  skill  of  Woolwich  and  Elswick  to  say  that,  however 
delayed  from  various  causes  the  delivery  of  guns  may  have  been,  only 
three  serious  accidents,  out  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  guns,  great 
and  small,  of  the  new  type  that  have  been  already  delivered, 
have  occurred.  But  this  by  no  means  excuses  the  delay — a  delay 
that  is  attributable  not  so  much  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  manu- 
facture as  to  the  dual  responsibility  of  the  War  Office  and  Admi- 
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ralty,  and  which  has  been  described  as  *  gradually  drifting  into  a  com- 
plete want  of  system  and  harmony.' 

The  constant  change  of  patterns  is  another  great  evil,  and  is  a 
luxury  enjoyed  at  the  national  expense,  though  not  always  with  a 
corresponding  amount  of  profit,  by  both  great  spending  departments. 
Of  course  many  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  used  in  warfare,  apart 
from  guns  and  gun-carriages,  are  constantly  being  improved,  and 
It  would  be  the  worst  economy  to  ignore  such  improvements,  but 
there  are  other  articles  which  are  proved  to  be  good  of  their  sort  by 
the  experience  of  many  years  and  many  wars,  and  which  should  not  be 
changed  rashly  or  rapidly  in  obedience  to  some  passing  whim.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  soldier's  dress  and  equipment.  If  finality  of  decision 
were  possible  in  the  military  world,  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
experience  of  war,  from  the  days  of  Marlborough  to  the  present, 
would  have  enabled  the  patterns  and  colour  of  every  article  of  the 
soldier's  dress,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  to 
be  permanently  settled  for  every  climate  in  the  Empire.  But  no ! 
Quot  homines,  tot  sententice.  No  two  experts  think  alike.  So 
patterns  are  always  changing  to  the  annoyance  of  the  storekeeper  and 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  sufficient  of  the  inner  working  of  the 
many  departments  of  the  War  Office,  and  of  the  relations  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  thorough 
reorganisation  and  reform.  The  picture,  however,  of  the  houses 
divided  within  themselves  and  against  each  other,  where  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,  and  where  mutual  recrimination  and 
constant  jealousy  present  a  spectacle  of  helpless  imbecility,  would 
not  be  complete  if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  paint  in  the  strongest 
colours  the  mischievous  effect  of  Treasury  interference.  That 
august  department,  which  in  all  matters  of  finance  should  be  the 
guiding  star  and  controlling  bond  of  all  other  departments  of  the 
State,  seems  only  cognisant  of  one  species  of  economy,  which  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  penny-wisdom  and  pound-foolishness.  Its 
action  is  seldom  seen  or  understood  except  by  students  of  Blue  Books, 
and  its  movements  are  decidedly  tortoiselike,  but  its  power  is  none 
the  less  real  and  pernicious.  Sinbad  was  not  more  tightly  held  in 
the  clutches  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  than  are  the  War  Office  and 
the  Admiralty  in  the  grasp  of  the  Treasury.  The  smallest  matter 
cannot  be  done  without  its  sanction,  and  in  case  of  non-approval,  like 
those  animals  who  cover  their  retreat  in  clouds  of  sand  and  dust,  it 
evades  the  question  by  side  issues  or  by  interminable  delay.  As  a 
result  of  this  policy  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  latent  antagonism 
of  departments,  dexterously  fanned  by  the  Treasury,  soon  turns  into 
virulent  paper  warfare,  and  the  confusion,  bad  enough  already, 
becomes  worse  confounded.  In  larger  questions  it  acts  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  which 
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is  deemed  necessary  for  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  Crown  is  ruthlessly  and  remorselessly  cut  down 
to  square  the  Budget  and  reduce  expenditure.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  naval  demands  for  guns  alone  on  the  War  Office  for  the  six  years 
between  1881  and  1887.  The  sum  reduced  through  the  action  of  the 
Treasury  was  about  2,000,OOOZ.  sterling,  or  about  350,000£.  a  year ; 
and  in  1887-8  it  amounted  to  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
a  sum  which  represents  the  armament  of  three  and  a  half  such  ships 
as  the'Benbow,'  whose  twelve  guns  (two  110-ton  and  ten  6-inch), 
with  mountings,  ammunition,  and  stores,  cost  207,350Z.  It  is  true 
that  a  fresh  departure  has  taken  place,  commencing  from  the  present 
year,  and  the  estimates  presented  in  future  by  the  Admiralty  to  the 
War  Office  are  to  be  accepted  *  without  criticism  and  without  cur- 
tailment of  any  kind  ; '  but  this  tardy  abolition  of  a  most  pernicious 
practice  only  brings  out  into  greater  relief  the  mischief  which  for 
numberless  years  past  the  unseen  action  of  the  Treasury  inflicted 
upon  the  country.  As  with  the  navy  so  with  land  armaments, 
fortifications,  barracks,  and  store  reserves.  I  will  call  only  two 
witnesses,  the  present  Secretary  of  State  and  the  present  Director  of 
Artillery.  In  his  memorandum  of  the  28th  of  February  1887,  Mr. 
Stanhope  says : — 

There  have  "been  occasions  when  considerations  of  economy  have  reduced  our 
reserve  of  stores  to  a  dangerously  small  amount.  But  indiscriminate  reductions 
effected  for  such  an  object  are  neither  safe  nor  altogether  honest,  and  I  hope  the 
time  may  soon  come  when  the  necessary  reserve  of  stores  will  be  authoritatively 
fixed  in  all  branches,  and  rigidly  maintained  in  all  circumstances. 

To  which  General  Alderson  adds  that 

he  feels  very  strongly  that  most  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  experienced, 
notably  in  recent  years,  and  many  of  the  numerous  complaints  that  have  been  so 
rife,  especially  during  the  past  two  years,  are  clearly  traceable  to  want  of  funds 
sufficient  to  meet  the  urgent  wants  of  the  service,  and  obtain  ample  supplies  of  the 
most  approved  patterns  and  quality ;  for  no  matter  what  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, the  records  extending  over  many  years  clearly  prove  that  the  demands  of  the 
director  of  artillery  have  been  invariably  cut  down  to  meet  the  financial  pressure 
for  the  time  being. 

A  more  formidable  indictment  against  the  Treasury  and  the  past 
administrations  which  have  governed  its  action,  short  of  an  impeach- 
ment for  treasonable  neglect,  could  not  have  been  formulated  than 
that  contained  in  the  few  short  sentences  I  have  quoted.  In  other 
words,  connivance  at  a  state  of  national  insecurity,  brought  on  by 
culpable  neglect  and  aggravated  by  dishonesty,  is  openly  charged 
by  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the  account  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  evils  I  have  endeavoured 
to  lay  bare  in  the  preceding  pages  of  over-centralisation  and  want 
of  direct  responsibility  in  the  various  Departments  of  the  War 
Office  can  be  best  dealt  with.  That  these  evils  require  immediate 
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treatment  goes  without  saying,  for  if  the  blood  be  poisoned  at  the 
heart,  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  bright  and  clear  at  the 
extremities.  If  inefficiency,  divided  responsibility,  and  delay  are 
traceable  at  head-quarters,  the  chances  are  that  the  same  symptoms 
will  be  discovered  at  the  outlying  stations. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  indicate  the  remedies  that  in  my 
opinion  should  be  applied,  I  think  it  of  the  first  importance  that  a 
policy  of  defence  giving  the  minimum  of  security,  as  Sir  E.  Hamley 
has  pressed  for  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  should  be  laid  down. 
On  that  policy  the  number  of  ships  and  men,  guns  and  stores  neces- 
sary, should  be  based,  and  that  number,  arrived  at  after  careful  con- 
sideration, should  be  as  unchangeable,  except  by  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  is  a  policy  that  all 
military  and  naval  men  of  any  note  have  advocated  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  that  all  sensible  men  have  supported  for  many  years 
past.  That  it  has  the  countenance  of  Lord  Wolseley  is  notorious, 
but  I  may  claim  also,  from  the  quotation  of  his  opinion  that  I  have 
just  made,  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State. 
He  says  :  '  I  hope  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  necessary  reserve 
of  stores  will  be  authoritatively  fixed  in  all  branches.'  This  really 
settles  the  question,  for  it  is  obvious  that  no  reserve  of  stores  can  be 
fixed  until  the  forces  for  which  they  are  intended  are  fixed  also — an 
opinion  which  is  evidently  shared  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, who,  in  a  very  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
spoke  of  the  '  standard  of  strength '  to  which  he  hoped  the  navy 
would  attain. 

The  amount  of  our  forces  and  stores  settled,  the  reform  of  our 
naval  and  military  administration  at  once  becomes  ripe  for  conside- 
ration, and  in  this  no  question  of  party  politics  should  be  allowed 
to  intervene  for  a  moment.  To  insure  efficiency  the  War  Office 
and  the  Admiralty  of  the  future  should  be  complete  in  all  their 
departments,  like  one  of  those  corps  cTarmee  which  we  have  never 
yet  seen,  but  of  which  we  are  always  talking  as  complete,  self-con- 
tained, and  self-supporting  in  all  its  parts,  with  one  chain  of  well- 
defined  responsibility  between  every  rank  from  the*  general  to  the 
drummer-boy.  Napoleon  called  us  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Let 
us  try  if  we  cannot  act  up  to  our  reputation  in  the  case  of  our  great 
spending  departments.  We  need  not  go  far  aside  to  find  an  example. 
There  are  plenty  to  hand  in  the  great  mercantile  houses  and  gigantic 
stores  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  large  towns.  What  is  the 
secret  of  their  success  ?  Simply  that  no  two  departments  are  allowed 
to  clash  one  with  the  other,  so  that  there  is  direct  responsibility 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  each  portion  of  the  department, 
whether  it  be  grocery  or  tailoring,  being  interdependent,  as  well  as 
independent  under  one  great  federal  chief.  These  are  the  models 
which  should  be  followed  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  War  Office 
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and  the  Admiralty.  At  present,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
are  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  ill-defined  and  ill-distributed  busi- 
ness, which  requires  remedies  of  a  drastic  as  well  as  of  a  tonic  nature. 
Dual  government  in  every  form  and  shape  should  cease,  whether 
between  Admiralty  and  War  Office,  or  between  the  civil  and  com- 
batant sides  of  those  departments.  And  thismust  be  effected  by 
giving  a  freer  hand  and  a  more  responsible  position  to  each  chief  of 
a  great  department  under  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  First  Lord. 
In  short,  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  should  more  resemble  a 
federation  of  departments,  similar  to  the  principalities  of  the 
German  Empire  or  the  States  of  the  Union,  whose  heads  were 
subordinate  to  great  parliamentary  chiefs,  but  who  were  also  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  their  own  de- 
partments to  parliament  and  the  country.  To  insure  this  separate 
and  collective  responsibility,  reports  from  each  chief  of  department 
should  be  appended  to  the  naval  and  military  estimates  yearly  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  recommending  any  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  staff  in  their  own  offices,  and  giving  in  detail 
the  number  of  ships,  men,  horses,  guns,  and  stores  actually  existing, 
and  the  estimates  required  to  make  up  the  minimum  number  laid 
down  by  authority  as  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  At 
the  same  time  all  interference  by  the  Treasury  in  cutting  down  these 
estimates  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  should  be  made  as 
impossible  as  interference  with  the  Queen's  privy  purse.  Nor  need 
the  chain  of  responsibility  stop  there,  for  similar  reports  might  be 
called  for  and  annually  presented  to  Parliament  from  every  general 
of  a  district  and  admiral  of  a  station  throughout  the  Empire ;  not 
necessarily  revealing  our  weaknesses  in  detail  to  the  enemy,  where 
such  published  information  might  be  prejudicial,  but  stating  gene- 
rally that  our  establishment  of  ships,  men,  guns,  and  stores  were  in 
an  efficient  state,  and  fully  up  to  the  authorised  standard. 

Turning  next  to  the  redistribution  of  work  in  the  offices  of  the 
great  departments  as  they  now  exist,  although  I  am  no  believer 
in  the  saving  of  any  considerable  sum  of  money  by  any  rearrange- 
ment of  under-secretaries  and  clerks,  I  am  quite  sure  that  indirectly 
a  very  great  saving  may  be  effected,  and  the  cause  of  true  economy 
be  promoted,  by  relieving  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  First  Lord 
of  the  odium  of  constant  reorganisations  and  reductions,  or  increases 
of  staffs  and  pensions,  through  such  a  system  of  decentralisation  as  I 
have  indicated.  Of  course  the  parliamentary  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  political  chiefs  would  remain  as  they  are.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  First  Lord  would  then,  as  now,  move  the  esti- 
mates, answer  all  questions,  and  exercise  a  general  control  over  their 
offices,  and  be  responsible  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the 
departmental  chiefs  in  the  event  of  their  misconduct  or  censure  by 
Parliament.  I  do  not  stop  to  consider  a  proposal  recently  made  of 
rolling  up  the  two  chiefs  in  Pall  Mall  and  Whitehall  into  a  sort  of 
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double-headed  Janus,  to  be  called  a  Minister  of  Defence,  responsible 
for  both  departments,  because  those  making  such  a  proposition  can 
hardly  have  taken  into  account  that  human  strength  is  limited,  and 
that  no  man  would  be  strong  enough  to  undertake  double  the  par- 
liamentary work  that  now  fully  occnpies  the  time  of  one  minister. 
But  some  changes  might  undoubtedly  be  carried  out  with  advantage. 
The  Commander-in-Chief's  office,  as  I  have  shown,  is  very  much 
overweighted,  and  decentralisation  there  could  not  but  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect.  The  tenure  of  the  Adjutant-Generalship  of  the 
army  by  a  peer  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  unusual,  and  for 
obvious  reasons  inconvenient.  Such  a  man  is  too  big  for  the 
place,  more  especially  as  room  might  be  found  for  him  elsewhere. 
By  the  transformation  of  the  present  Intelligence  Department  into  a 
Staff  Department,  similar  to  the  one  in  existence  in  Berlin,  and  the 
addition  to  it  of  the  supply  and  transport  of  the  army,  a  place  of  the 
first  importance  and  utility  might  be  created,  and  any  increase  to  the 
estimates  might  be  avoided  by  rearrangement  of  the  duties  of  the 
Adjutant-General,  and  the  absorption  of  the  post  of  Quartermaster- 
G-eneral.  The  Commander-in-Chief's  department,  thus  relieved  of 
Staff,  Commissariat,  and  Transport,  would  be  confined  to  its  own  tra- 
ditional sphere,  the  discipline  of  the  army.  The  second  great  branch 
of  the  War  Office  could  then  be  reconstituted  on  the  old  constitutional 
lines,  by  the  recreation  of  the  Master-Generalship  of  the  Ordnance, 
with  the  sub-departments  of  guns,  stores,  and  contracts  (but  without 
the  personnel  of  the  engineers  and  artillery)  under  his  direction. 

Experience  has  proved  that  one  grand  mistake  in  the  resettlement 
of  1870  was  in  making  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance  a 
mere  political  Under-Secretary,  the  alter  ego  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whereas  he  should  have  been  a  permanent  officer  of  high 
standing,  appointed  for  a  term  of  years,  with  no  further  professional 
advancement  to  look  forward  to.  Such  an  officer  would  not  only 
have  had  an  opinion  on  professional  matters  which  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  public  would  have  respected,  but  he  would  have  been 
able  to  stand  his  ground  against  any  department  that  was  inclined 
to  dispute  it,  and  would  have  been  a  real  support  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  First  Lord.  If  he  were  in  the  future  entrusted 
with  direct  responsibility  to  Parliament  and  the  public  by  means  of 
a  yearly  published  report  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (which  is  essential  to  my  scheme),  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  perpetual  controversies  and 
recriminations  that  are  now  bandied  about  between  departments 
and  their  chiefs  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public  service.  In  saying 
this  I  am  not  speaking  my  own  opinion  only. 

The  abolition  of  the  Master-Generalship  of  the  Ordnance  was 
considered  at  the  time,  and  has  always  been  held  by  many  naval 
and  military  men,  to  have  been  a  great  error.  But  the  question  has 
been  revived  more  recently  by  a  very  decided  expression  of  opinion 
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on  the  part  of  both  the  Admiralty  and  the  Royal  Commission  on 
•warlike  stores.  On  the  19th  of  May  1887  the  Admiralty  thus  wrote 
to  the  Treasury  : — 

On  the  whole,  after  very  careful  deliberation,  my  Lords  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  is  to  establish  an 
independent  ordnance  department,  common  to  both  army  and  navy,  which  should 
be  responsible  for  the  efficient  supply  of  all  war  material  for  both  services. 

But  as  yet,  although  repeated  inquiries  have  taken  place,  and 
every  fact  connected  with  the  subject  is  well  known,  no  action  has 
taken  place,  and  the  proposed  compromise  of  the  Admiralty  recom- 
mended by  a  Royal  Commission  more  than  a  year  ago  remains  a 
dead  letter.  This  leads  me  to  the  most  deplorable  feature  of  the 
present  moment.  Another  commission  has  most  unexpectedly  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  facts  which  must  be  notorious  to  the 
youngest  clerk  in  the  Government  service.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  sixty  commissions  or  committees  at  least  have  been 
assembled  in  the  last  twenty  years  (that  is,  at  the  rate  of  three 
annually)  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  whole  or  some  portion  of 
the  military  and  naval  services. 

What  useful  object,  therefore,  can  be  served  by  the  appointment 
of  this  fresh  commission?  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
call  yet  another  body  of  gentlemen  to  help  them  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion? Why,  this  interference  with  the  Executive  was  the  very 
course  which  was  so  much  deprecated  a  few  short  weeks  ago  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Is  it  the 
acquisition  of  further  knowledge  upon  the  subject?  Surely  that  is 
impossible.  Or  is  it  intended  to  be  the  permanent  adjournment  of 
a  difficult  and  troublesome  matter  in  expectation  of  the  usual  '  cold 
fit'  in  the  autumn  ?  Absit  omen  I  One  thing  is  quite  certain, that 
the  public  are  sick  of  commissions  and  committees,  and  still  more  of 
the  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  that  precedes  and  follows  them. 
What  they  desire  is  action,  immediate  action,  as  regards  the  most 
vital  and  pressing  question  of  the  day,  the  reorganisation  of  our  de- 
partments. Without  that,  no  expenditure  of  money,  no  subsidiary 
reforms,  no  reorganisation  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  will  be  of  the 
slightest  avail,  so  long  as  the  machinery  which  creates  and  controls 
them  is  clogged  at  every  turn.  I  have  never  been  an  alarmist.  I 
never  seriously  believed  in  the  possibility  of  invasion,  if  only  ordinary 
vigilance  is  exercised  and  ordinary  precautions  are  taken ;  but  I 
confess,  if  I  were  inclined  to  be  so,  nothing  would  add  to  my  terrors 
more  than  the  apathy  and  indifference  with  which  a  businesslike 
nation  allows  its  most  vital  concerns  to  be  postponed  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  and  neglects  the  preliminary  steps  necessary  to  put 
its  house  in  order,  when  an  enemy  at  any  moment  may  knock  at  the 
gate. 

EUSTACE  G.  CECIL. 
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BUDDHISM. 

BUDDHISM  is  a  common  name  for  very  widely  differing  systems. 
Esoteric  Buddhism  is,  I  think,  on  its  own  showing,  if  not  absolute 
nonsense,  yet  certainly  not  Buddhism.  I  will  not  allude  to  it  any 
further.  Northern  Buddhism,  as  far  as  I  have  read  of  it,  is  confess- 
edly a  very  free  development  or  adaptation  of  that  nucleus  which 
it  has  in  common  with  Southern  Buddhism ;  in  its  Tibetan  form  it 
appears  to  be  much  more  than  a  development  or  adaptation,  to  have 
for  leading  characteristics  elements  really  incompatible  with  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  Buddhism  of  the  ancient  books.  If  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  the  Northern  Buddhism  is  very  little  known 
to  us  still,  because  writers  on  it  have  set  forth  to  us  in  fact  the 
Buddhism  of  the  books,  without  making  clear  the  degree  in  which 
the  Northern  Buddhism  has  deserted  those  standards.  But  of  all  this 
I  have  no  title  to  write. 

My  remarks  will  be  directed  to  certain  salient  points  in  the 
Southern  Buddhism,  as  it  is  maintained  by  Buddhist  authorities  in 
Ceylon.  This  is  the  Buddhism  of  the  Sacred  Books  as  preserved 
in  Ceylon  and  as  there  interpreted.  There  is  no  difference  between 
•what  is  maintained  by  Buddhist  authorities  in  Ceylon,  and  what  is 
drawn  by  them  from  the  books,  for  they  profess  to  be  bound  by  these, 
as  final  standards.  The  practical  shape  which  the  religion  takes 
among  the  mass  of  the  people  is  a  different  matter,  on  which  also  I 
have  a  little  to  say. 

Of  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon  I  have  twelve  years'  practical  know- 
ledge, and  have  made  some  first-hand  study  of  the  Sacred  Books. 
If  I  am  entitled  to  speak  of  these,  it  is  not  so  much  because  I  have 
read  a  considerable  part  of  them  in  the  original — for  I  would  not 
compare  my  knowledge  of  Pali  with  that  of  the  great  European 
scholars — as  because  I  have  discussed  the  books  on  the  spot  with 
those  who  have  been  familiar  all  their  lives  with  the  traditional 
interpretation.  I  am  convinced  that  these  men  know  these  books 
with  a  thoroughness,  familiarity,  and  feeling  of  their  meaning,  to 
which  no  labour  of  scholars  in  Europe  can  possibly  attain.  They 
are  probably  often  wrong  on  points  of  scholarship ;  but  as  to  the 
drift  and  substantial  meaning  of  words,  phrases,  or  passages,  their 
interpretation  is  never  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  The  tradition  on 
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•which  it  rests  is  twofold:  partly,  it  is  embodied  in  the  ancient 
commentaries,  which  emanated  mainly  from  Buddhaghosha  and  his 
school,  and,  although  many  centuries  later  than  the  documents  com- 
mented on,  are  still  some  fourteen  centuries  old,  and  for  that  time 
have  been  the  undisputed  authorities ;  partly — and  to  this  I  attach 
even  more  importance — it  is  a  tradition  diffused  in  the  habitual 
language  and  ways  of  thinking  of  the  Buddhist  community  at  large. 
The  Sinhalese  language  itself  is  a  Buddhist  commentary,  to  the 
details  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  definite  value,  but  which 
includes  matter  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  times  at  least  of  Asoka, 
in  the  third  century  B.C. 

I  think  a  general  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  this  tradi- 
tional school  of  interpretation,  and  that  to  which  European  scholars 
incline.  The  Sinhalese  tradition,  if  it  differs,  differs  almost  always 
in  the  direction  of  a  meaning  more  puerile,  more  wooden,  less  inter- 
esting, less  Christian.  When,  for  instance,  the  word  occurs  which 
the  English  translate  by  '  sin,'  an  English  scholar  will  open  up  the 
wide  thoughts  which  the  word  *  sin  '  suggests  to  us,  while  the  native 
scholars  will  explain  it  as  '  killing  birds  or  other  small  animals,  and 
other  kinds  of  sin.'  Or,  if  the  word  be  '  denarii '  (giving),  the  English- 
man will  guide  his  readers'  thought,  by  the  word  *  charity,'  to  the 
noblest  Christian  ideas ;  the  native  interpreter  will  explain  it '  giving 
rice,  robes  and  other  necessaries  to  monks  and  others.' 

Such  words  as  these  have  higher  and  lower  meanings,  and  there 
are  cases  where  a  higher  meaning  is  acknowledged  by  the  Buddhist 
interpreter  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  narrow  and,  so  to  compare  the  case, 
Rabbinical  interpretation  is  the  native  one.  Now  the  more  spiritual 
meaning  of  old  writings  may  often  have  become  narrowed  and  de- 
graded ;  and  there  are  cases  when  that  degradation  can  be  almost 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  such  a  higher  meaning  in  similar  passages 
in  writings  of  similar  date.  In  these  cases  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation fails,  and  it  is  so  far  discredited  for  other  cases,  as  a  witness 
to  the  original  meaning  of  a  passage.  But  such  cases,  I  fancy,  are 
rare ;  and,  even  in  those,  the  tradition  remains  a  true  witness  to 
the  meaning  which  those  terms  have  borne  for  many  centuries  of 
Buddhism. 

I  venture  to  express  my  opinion  that  this  consideration  applies 
with  special  force  to  Professor  Max  Miiller's  translation  of  the  *  Dham- 
mapada.'  That  great  scholar  frequently  rejects  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation in  favour  of  an  ampler  and  ^nobler  meaning.  He  sometimes 
gives  Sanscrit  authority  for  his  view,  but  on  the  whole  I  cannot  but 
think  that  he  often  reads  into  the  texts  what  his  high  estimate  of 
the  human  spirit  leads  him  to  expect,  or  his  love  of  goodness  leads 
him  to  desire. 

The  truth  may  sometimes  lie  between  what  the  tradition  would 
degrade  it  to  and  what  the  European  would  exalt  it  to ;  but  the 
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difference  between  the  two  schools  is  a  marked  one ;  and  for  my  part 
I  feel  bound  to  see  in  the  tradition,  first  an  unquestionable  witness 
to  what  Buddhism  has  been  for  many  centuries ;  and  secondly,  a 
probable  guide  to  what  the  makers  of  Buddhism  meant. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  claim  some  weight  for  my  judgment  as 
to  the  drift  of  the  Pali  writings,  because  I  have  been  guided  to  it  by 
the  living  commentary. 

It  does  not  come  within  my  subject  to  calculate  the  number  of 
the  Buddhists  as  compared  with  the  adherents  of  other  creeds.  It  is 
now  well  understood  that  the  turn  given  to  such  a  computation 
depends  entirely  on  the  way  in  which  the  population  of  China  is 
reckoned.  If  all  the  Chinese  are  assigned  to  Buddhism,  Buddhism 
is  the  most  numerous  religion ;  but  then  Confucianism  and  Taoism 
are  not  reckoned  as  religions  at  all.  If  half  the  Chinese  are  reckoned 
to  Buddhism,  the  numbers  fall  below  those  of  Christianity.  Our 
own  Dr.  Legge,  by  his  estimate  of  the  relative  numbers  of  Buddhists 
in  China,  brings  Buddhism  below  not  only  Christianity,  but  Hinduism 
and  Mohammedanism  in  number. 

What  I  have  to  urge  on  the  point  is  that  no  such  numerical 
estimate  can  be  of  the  slightest  value ;  for  this  important  reason, 
that  Buddhism  differs  from  the  religions  with  which  it  is  thus 
numerically  compared  —  notably  from  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism, and  to  some  degree  from  Hinduism — in  not  claiming  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  parasitic  religion,  ready  to 
thrive  where  it  can,  without  displacing  or  excluding  others.  A 
Christian  cannot  be  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Hindu,  a  Mohammedan 
cannot  be  a  Hindu  or  a  Christian,  but  a  Buddhist  can  be  a  Con- 
fucianist  or  a  Taoist,  or  both,  and,  what  is  more,  to  a  great  extent 
a  Hindu  or  a  planet-worshipper. 

For  instance,  in  China,  while  Dr.  Legge  speaks  of  Confucius  as 
'reigning  supreme,  the  undisputed  teacher  of  this  most  populous 
land,'  and  other  authorities  reckon  all  the  Chinese  as  Buddhists,  Dr. 
Edkins  solves  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  all  'three  religions, 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Taoism,  are  truly  national,  because  the 
mass  of  the  people  believe  in  them  all.'  While  the  facts  about 
China  make  it  no  less  than  false  to  say  that  the  Buddhist  religion 
is  the  sole  refuge  of  five  hundred  millions  of  mankind,  they  show  the 
futility  of  any  positive  statement  at  all  about  its  numbers. 

The  case  in  Ceylon  is  equally  instructive.  The  statues  of  the 
Hindu  deities  are  found  in  the  precincts  of  the  Buddhist  vihdras  ; 
on  Buddhist  festivals,  Buddhists  visit  Hindu  and  Buddhist  temples 
alike ;  when  Buddhists  are  sick,  the  Hindu  or  devil-priest  meets  the 
Buddhist  monk  at  the  door  without  offence. 

Further,  what  is  really  most  vital — what  is  most  practically  the 
refuge  of  a  Ceylon  Buddhist — is  not  anything  truly  Buddhistic, 
but  the  system  of  astrology,  charms,  devil-dancing  and  other  low 
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superstitions  which  clings  to  the  lowest  part  of  Hinduism.  It  is  this, 
not  the  doctrines  of  the  Tipitaka,  which  a  Buddhist  has  to  abandon 
when  he  becomes  a  Christian ;  it  is  this,  not  any  rule  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  the  flatterers  of  Buddhism  are  fostering.  What  I  report  of 
Ceylon  is  paralleled  by  the  recent  report  on  the  religions  of  Corea, 
by  Bishops  Bickersteth  and  Williams,  who  say,  of  that  nominally 
Buddhist  country, '  Buddhism  has  but  little  influence  here.  Buddhist 
priests  are  not  allowed  inside  the  capital  on  pain  of  death.  The 
Confucian  philosophy  remains  the  religion  of  the  learned  classes ;  the 
unlearned  have  none,  unless  it  be  excessive  reverence  for,  or  dread  of, 
ghosts  and  evil  spirits.' 

Hence  I  maintain  that,  while  it  is  probably  not  true  in  any  sense 
that  Buddhists  outnumber  Christians,  it  is  utterly  misleading  to 
count  heads  in  this  matter  at  all ;  because,  unlike  the  term  Jew,  or 
the  term  Mohammedan,  the  term  Buddhist  is  not  exclusive. 

I  come  now  to  the  historical  life  of  Gautama  and  his  historical 
character. 

What  is  a  Buddha? 

Buddhism,  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Sacred  Books,  is  simply  a  method 
of  escape  from  evil  which  purports  to  have  been  discovered,  ex- 
perienced and  made  known,  in  this  present  age,  by  a  man  named 
Gautama.  The  truths  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  known  are 
held  to  be  unchangeable,  but  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  every  age,  until  a 
Buddha  appears,  who  for  the  benefit  of  that  age  revives  the  know- 
ledge of  them.  Every  age — in  an  infinite  sense — has  its  Buddha, 
and  all  Buddhas  do  and  say  exactly  the  same  thing ;  they  are  born 
in  the  same  family,  leave  home  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  throw 
away  their  bowls  in  the  same  stream,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  Buddha  of 
this  age  is  Gautama. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  the  truths  come  by  revelation 
from  any  person  superior  to  the  Buddha,  or  that  the  Buddha  is  in 
any  sense  God.  But,  if  it  be  asked  whether  Buddhists  believe  the 
Buddha  to  be  a  mere  man,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  question  cannot  be  answered  in  one  word.  For  Buddhism 
does  not  possess  the  idea,  so  familiar  to  us,  of  distinct  grades  of  being, 
permanently  separated  from  one  another,  such  as  those  of  the  brute, 
the  man,  the  god.  To  Buddhism  all  life  is  one  :  he  who  was  a  god 
may  be  now  a  brute,  and  afterwards  may  be  a  man.  The  difference  is 
not  one  of  indelible  character,  but  of  state.  He  is  in  the  brute  state, 
or  *  gati ; '  *  tiracchanagato.'  If  I  may  parallel  it  by  a  Cambridge  phrase, 
he  has  *  gone  out '  in  the  state  of  brute,  or  he  has  gone  as  man, 
*  manussagato ; '  or  be  may  be,  for  the  time,  in  a  divine  or  in  an  infernal 
stage  of  being.  But  of  all  beings,  in  all  stages,  a  Buddha  is  the 
supreme :  he  has  reached  the  highest  stage  ;  he  will  enter  on  no  other 
'  gati.'  He  is  <  tathagato,'  in  the  true  «  gati '  of  a  Buddha.  (For,  let 
me  note  incidentally,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  parallels  to  tathagato 
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are  to  be  found,  not  in  any  compounds  of  agato,  <  come,'  but  in 
1  sugato,'  which  is  its  synonym  (entered  on  a  good  '  gati  '),  '  duggato,' 
*  tiracchanagato  '  and  the  like.  And  as  to  the  element  *  tatha,'  it 
means  virtually  *  genuine '  or  '  good '  as  the  characteristic  of  the 
'gati,'  just  as  '  tatharupo,'  '  suitable,' and  perhaps  ' tadi,'  'genuine 
or  firm.') 

A  Buddha  is  therefore  the  supreme  being,  the  highest  of  men, 
and  so  on  ;  but  such  phrases  do  not  imply  anything  at  all  like  what 
we  mean  by  God.  The  highest  deities  known  to  Buddhism  are  Indra 
and  Maha-Brahma,  but  the  Buddha  attained  a  position  superior  to 
theirs — not  in  dominion,  but  in  enlightenment — and  in  fact  the 
Jatakas  represent  him  as  having  passed  through  the  stages  of  being 
Indra  and  of  being  Maha-Brahma  on  his  way  to  the  final  birth,  in 
which  he  became  a  Buddha. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  as  to  the  character  of  a  Buddha.  Now  what 
is  there  historically  known  of  the  Gautama,  who  is  said  to  have 
played  the  part  of  the  Buddha  of  this  age  ? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  history  we  must  distinguish  two  very 
different  sources  of  information,  only  one  of  which  1  shall  hereafter 
speak  of  as  historical. 

The  one  source  is  the  Tipitaka,  or  threefold  collection  of  sacred 
books,  which  forms  the  canon  of  Southern  Buddhism.  These  I  call  the 
books  of  250  B.C.  The  other  source  is  the  biographies  of  Buddha — 
that  of  Asvaghosha,  which  is  attributed  to  the  first  century  A.D.  ;  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  Buddhaghosha,  but  is  only  very  uncertainly 
ascribed  to  him,  which  may  belong  to  the  fifth  century  A.D.  ;  and  the 
Lalita  Vistara,  or '  beautiful  detailed  narrative,'  which  is  of  uncertain 
date,  between  the  first  and  sixth  centuries. 

These  last  works  are  the  chief  source  of  Arnold's  Light  of  Asia ; 
while  the  books  of  250  B.C.  are  the  source  of  the  lives  given  by  Ehys 
Davids  in  Hibbert  Lectures,  and  Dr.  Olden  berg  in  his  Buddha. 

Back  to  250  B.C.,  in  round  numbers — the  date  of  Asoka — absolute 
evidence  exists  as  to  the  prevalence  at  that  time  of  the  Buddha's 
teaching,  and  of  some  of  the  sermons  and  traditions.  This  evidence 
is  carved  in  the  living  rock  or  on  pillars,  in  different  parts  of  India, 
in  the  form  of  edicts  of  that  king  under  the  name  of  Devanampiyo 
Piyadasi.  The  mention  in  these  edicts  of  contemporary  Greek  kings 
points  their  date  beyond  a  doubt. 

Now  the  Sinhalese  chronicle,  the  Mahawanso,  states  that  king 
Asoka  lived  at  that  date,  that  he  issued  such  edicts,  and  specially 
mentions  that  besides  the  name  of  Asoka  he  bore  that  of  Piyadasi. 
A  high  degree  of  credibility  is  thus  established  for  the  Mahawanso. 
Further,  the  Mahawanso  states  that  this  Asoka  sent  out  missionaries 
in  nine  directions  to  promote  Buddhism  (one  being  to  Ceylon),  and 
in  particular  that  he  sent  one  Majjhimo  to  preach  it  in  the  Hima- 
vanta  country — '  Pesesi  Majjhimam  theram  Himavantapadesakam.' 
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On  opening  a  Dfigaba  at  Sanchi,  which  for  other  reasons  was 
believed  to  be  nearly  of  Asoka's  date,  there  was  found  a  small  relic-box, 
which  bore  the  inscription,  '  Eelics  of  the  saint  Majjhimo,  teacher 
of  the  Himavata' ('Sapurisasa  Majhimasa  Himavatacariyasa '),  and 
this  in  the  selfsame  characters  as  those  of  the  edicts .  The  accuracy 
of  the  Mahawanso  back  to  that  date  (cir.  250  B.C.)  is  thus  wonder- 
fully established.  Now  the  same  Mahawanso  states,  with  full  cir- 
cumstance, that  under  this  Asoka  the  Tipitaka  or  Buddhist  canon 
was  finally  revised ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  that 
from  that  time  to  this  it  has  remained  substantially  unchanged.  The 
historical  statements  therefore  contained  in  the  Tipitaka  must  be 
considered  to  be  those  of  at  least  as  early  as  250  B.C.  (I  omit,  of 
course,  an  immense  quantity  of  collateral  evidence  by  which  the 
different  stages  of  this  argument  are  further  supported.) 

It  will  be  evident  that,  in  comparison  with  whatever  historical 
matter  is  embodied  in  the  Tipitaka,  the  sources  of  information  of  the 
other  class,  the  biographies  of  Asvaghosha,  Buddhaghosha,  and,  last  of 
all  probably,  the  Lalita  Vistara,  are  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  that 
when  anything  is  included  in  them  which  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
from  the  Tipitaka — that  is,  which  had  it  been  believed  must  have 
been  inserted — such  is  certainly  a  later  fabrication.  Such  are  most 
of  the  points  of  the  biographies  which  bear  any  resemblance  to 
Christianity — for  instance,  the  miraculous  birth. 

In  this  class  of  later  biographies,  the  Nidana  Katha,  attributed  to 
Buddhaghosha,  has  claims  to  attention  which  have  not,  at  any  rate 
yet,  been  established  for  the  Northern  ones. 

But  the  student  who  is  really  in  search  of  historical  material  will 
not  pay  much  attention  to  anything  except  the  data  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Tipitaka.  I  have  shown  that  these  must  be  held  to 
have  been  put  together  as  early  as  250  B.C.  But  the  same  Sinhalese 
chronicles — it  is  needless  for  this  purpose  to  distinguish  Mahavanso 
from  Dipavanso — whose  authority  has  been  shown  to  be  so  high,  go 
back  much  further  than  250  B.C.,  and  with  the  same  circumstantiality. 
They  give  lists  of  the  kings  who  preceded  Asoka,  and  lists  of  the 
monks  who  were  leaders  of  the  Buddhist  congregation  from  Gautama's 
time  till  then. 

Nothing  would  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  refuse  all  credit  to 
this  earlier  part  of  the  same  chronicles  ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  dis- 
trust them  so  far  as  to  doubt  that  the  Sacred  Books,  substantially  as 
we  have  them,  existed  a  hundred  years  earlier. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  be  wondered  that  we  do  not  believe  in 
them  in  toto.  But  there  are — when  the  matter  is  looked  into — good 
reasons  for  thinking  that  they  are  less  trustworthy  before  Asoka's  time 
than  after.  I  will  venture  to  express  my  own  belief,  that  it  was  to 
Asoka  or  to  the  Greek  influence  which  acted  upon  him,  that  the 
Buddhist  literature  and  art  owed  a  great  stimulus  ;  and  that  much 
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became  definite  and  systematic  in  his  time,  which  had  been  only 
legendary  or  inaccurately  remembered  before. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  occupy  space  to  this  extent 
with  a  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  Mahavanso  chronicles,  and  of  the 
existence  of  the  present  Pitaka  collection  three  centuries  or  more 
before  Christ,  that  I  may  show  how  immeasurably  superior,  for  his- 
torical purposes,  are  the  data  contained  in  the  Pitakas,  to  the  con- 
nected biographies,  which  belong  to  various  dates  posterior  to  the 
Christian  era :  how  unreasonable,  indeed,  it  is  to  treat  the  latter  as 
history  at  'all. 

The  historical  Gautama  must  be  sought  in  the  Pitakas. 

But  at  this  point  it  is  most  important  to  ask,  Are  the  data  of  the 
Pitakas  historical  ?  are  they  credible,  or  are  they  so  mixed  with  fable 
as  to  be  inextricable  from  it  ?  The  answer  must  be  given  in  view  of 
the  character  of  Buddhist  history  in  general.  In  it,  substantial  facts 
are  chronicled  correctly,  but  adorned,  not  overlaid,  with  fictitious  and 
often  absurd  circumstances.  In  the  Mahavanso,  we  read  such  things 
as  this  :  that  such  and  such  a  king  in  his  tenth  year  dedicated  such 
and  such  a  shrine ;  84,000  monks  came  flying  through  the  air  to 
assist  on  the  occasion ;  63,000  gallons  of  melted  butter  were  first 
poured  over  the  shrine,  and  it  was  then  covered  with  flowers  to  the 
height  of  thirty-three  leagues  !  Yet  inscriptions,  still  extant,  will 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  that  king  did  inaugurate  that  shrine  in 
that  year.  A  certain  king,  we  read,  was  learned  in  medicine  ;  he 
founded  hospitals  all  over  Ceylon  ;  he  cured  a  cobra  of  indigestion  ; 
and  when  a  monk  was  very  ill  from  swallowing,  in  drinking  water, 
the  egg  of  a  water-snake,  which  snake  grew  to  a  terrible  size  in  his 
inside,  the  king  put  the  monk  to  sleep,  and  fished  out  the  snake  with 
line,  hook,  and  bait.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  king  did 
found  the  hospitals.  The  falsehood  in  these  stories  does  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  truth ;  it  falls  off  harmless  directly  the  story  is 
handled. 

The  incredible  elements  of  the  Pitaka  life  of  Gautama  are  mostly 
of  this  nature.  At  the  critical  moments  of  his  life  earthquakes  oc- 
curred, flowers  were  showered  by  celestial  beings,  innumerable  deities 
came  to  listen  to  him,  till  the  air  was  so  full  of  deities  you  could  not 
put  a  pin  between  them,  and  so  on.  These  are  harmless  enough  ; 
they  belong  to  what  is  little  else  than  a  conventional  mode  of  narra- 
tion ;  they  are  little  more  than  the  epithets  which  we  used  to  select, 
without  thought  of  truth  or  falsehood,  from  our  Gradus,  to  adorn 
the  plain  substantives  of  our  original.  The  separation  of  the  history 
from  these  requires  no  exercise  of  the  critical  faculty,  and  gives  no 
room  for  arbitrary  decisions. 

We  have  been  led  to  the  only  source  of  history,  the  Pitakas,  and 
we  know  what  characters  to  expect  in  them. 

The  resultant  biography  of  Gautama  shows  nothing  supernatural 
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and  nothing  which  in  those  days  was  strange.  Many  a  highborn  man, 
in  middle  life,  *  went  out,'  as  it  was  called,  from  the  *  household 
life,'  into  the  *  homeless  life,'  to  pursue  in  an  ascetic  career  the  in- 
quiry after  *  deliverance ; '  many  such  thought  they  had  found  it, 
gathered  followers,  collected  them  in  monastic  orders,  were  looked  up 
to  as  saviours,  and  bore  among  their  own  adherents  the  title  of 
Buddhas.  The  Sacred  Books  describe  to  us  Gautama,  with  his  train 
of  disciples,  as  constantly  coming  across  other  leaders  with  trains  as 
numerous.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  for  ages  past  this  sort  of 
thing  had  been  going  on.  Those  other  leaders  had  renounced  the  world 
in  the  same  sense  that  Gautama  had,  or — for  this  phrase  '  renuncia- 
tion '  is  an  English,  not  a  Buddhist  one — had  taken  the  step  of  '  going 
out '  from  the  household  to  the  homeless  life  which  is  inaccurately 
called  by  English  writers  *  renunciation.'  We  may  marvel  at  the 
state  of  society  in  which  such  a  step  could  be  common  ;  and  no  doubt 
it  never  was  as  common  as  the  books  represent  it,  for  their  numbers 
are  generally  exaggerated.  But  we  must  remember  that  it  was  pre- 
scribed— if  I  remember  right,  it  is  in  the  laws  of  Manu — prescribed 
as  a  regular  part  of  a  Brahmin's  life. 

What  has  been  magnified  into  the  central  and  characteristic  fact 
of  Gautama's  life  by  later  writers  is  never  so  treated  by  the  histori- 
cal authorities. 

Nor  is  Gautama  recorded  to  have  performed  any  act  of  con- 
spicuous or  extraordinary  goodness  or  self-sacrifice  in  his  historical 
life.  He  is  said  to  have  attributed  to  himself  in  former  births — 
when  he  was  a  hare,  a  stag,  or  what  not — all  sorts  of  noble  actions  ; 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  history  stories  of  former  births  are  of 
course  only  another  name  for  fables.  That  Europeans,  at  this  time 
of  day,  should  treat  as  examples  of  heroism  actions  which  a  man 
said  he  had  performed  before  he  was  born,  is  surely  a  curious 
instance  of  confusion  of  thought.  Lessons  of  virtue,  or  at  least 
eulogies  of  virtue,  they  may  be  called ;  but  to  cite  them  as  examples 
or  as  proofs  of  any  other  moral  excellence  than  that  which  is  implied 
in  the  admiration  of  moral  excellence,  is  evidently  absurd.  The 
absence,  in  the  history  of  Gautama,  of  any  such  conspicuous  examples 
of  heroism,  is  explained  by  Dr.  Oldenberg  on  the  ground  that  a 
Buddha,  in  the  final  stage,  having  acquired  all  virtue  and  all  merit, 
needs  not  to  perform  any  such  actions  ;  they  belong  to  the  stages  of 
acquirement.  But  this  explanation  supposes  the  Pitaka  life  of 
Gautama  to  be  unhistorical.  It  is  immensely  more  probable  that 
the  simplest  explanation  is  the  true  one ;  viz.^  that  the  career  of 
Gautama  was  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  an  ordinary  devoted 
student  and  teacher  ;  and  that  he  was  distinguished  not  by  strange 
acts,  but  by  a  strange  degree  of  sympathy,  insight,  and  constructive 
ability. 

The  life   of    Gautama    contains    nothing    more    strange   than 
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does  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  If  we  can  imagine  Skakespeare's 
admirers,  in  the  present  or  the  next  century,  representing  Shake- 
speare as  wondrously  born,  educated  with  immense  expense,  and 
spending  years  in  studying  every  phase  of  human  life  under  miracu- 
lous conditions  ;  his  first  play  set  on  the  stage  by  angels,  witnessed 
by  monarchs  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  causing  raptures  to 
innumerable  hosts ;  representing  him  as  hunting,  with  armies  of 
beaters  and  rifles  of  incredible  power  and  value,  gigantic  stags  in 
boundless  parks  and  forests  ;  tortured  by  brutal  squires,  and  so  on — 
we  shall  have  imagined  a  parallel  to  the  stories  on  which  The  Light 
of  Asia  is  constructed. 

Shakespeare's  life  was  strange  enough  and  memorable  enough ; 
so  was  Gautama's  ;  but  the  earlier  Buddhists  had  no  more  idea  that 
its  strangeness  was  external  than  we  have  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare. 

What  then  did  Gautama  do  ? 

Among  many  who  were  seeking,  he  persuaded  himself — persuaded 
many  followers  then,  persuaded  millions  since — that  he  had  found 
the  secret  of  sorrow  and  the  way  of  escape;  persuaded  them  of 
this,  partly  by  the  consistency  of  the  system  under  which  he  pre- 
sented in  one  light  the  mass  of  the  facts  believed  in  his  day  ;  partly 
by  an  extraordinary  sympathy  or  capacity  for  teaching  ;  partly  by  a 
personal  sanctity  which  seemed  to  prove  that  he  possessed  a  moral 
secret.  By  sanctity  here  I  mean  almost  entirely  two  qualities, 
gentleness  and  calm.  They  are  the  ideal  virtues  of  the  Indian 
mind  ;  they  are  the  two  poles  of  Buddhist  morality,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  seen  in  the  highest  perfection  known  to  India  in  the 
person  of  Gautama. 

When  we  turn  to  his  teaching,  the  truest  thing  we  can  say  of  it 
is,  that  the  substance  of  it  is  its  least  valuable  part.  The  addition  he 
made  to  existing  doctrines  seems  to  me  to  have  been  small,  and  to 
have  been  mainly  false.  The  doctrine  of  the  series  of  birth  and 
death,  birth  and  death,  as  an  evil  net  in  which  beings  were  entangled, 
or  a  pathless  ocean  in  which  they  were  wandering,  subject  to  disease, 
old  age,  and  disappointment ;  the  doctrine  of  action,  as  a  mechanical 
cause,  distinguishable  into  merit  and  demerit,  as  the  electric  current 
is  into  positive  and  negative,  a  cause  determining  the  course  of  a 
being's  wandering  in  the  ocean  of  rebirth ;  the  doctrine  of  various 
grades  of  life,  infra-human,  human,  and  superhuman,  not  distinguished 
by  indelible  characters,  but  succeeding  one  another  in  the  career  of 
the  same  being,  who  might  be  demon,  animal,  man,  god,  animal,  and 
demon  again  in  turn — these  doctrines  existed.  The  strange  great 
moral  doctrine  of  the  evilness  of  taking  life — this  was  in  force.  The 
question  how  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  evil  and  to  gain  the 
good,  how  to  be  happily  born,  or,  still  more,  how  to  escape  unhappy 
birth :  this  was  the  question  of  the  day.  An  elaborate  pyschology 
and  an  elaborate  metaphysical  vocabulary  were  ready  to  hand.  The 
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methods  of  sacrifice,  of  austerity,  of  meditation  or  trance — of  monas- 
tic life,  and  mendicancy — these  were  the  methods  of  his  day. 

None  of  this  was  due  to  Gautama.  If  it  were  not,  as  I  under- 
stand it  is,  clear  from  Brahmanical  and  Jain  works  that  all  this 
existed,  it  would  still  be  perfectly  certain  that  no  man,  even  if  he 
could  invent,  could  have  popularised  any  considerable  part  of  this 
within  the  utmost  time  that  can  be  allowed  to  have  elapsed  between 
Gautama's  first  preaching  and  the  existence  of  all  this  in  histori- 
cal Buddhism. 

But  we  may  well  believe  that  Gautama  was  the  first  to  make  out 
of  the  chaos  of  thought  a  system  whose  internal  consistency  made  it 
appear  true.  He  made  it  consistent  by  casting  out  elements  which 
were  the  truest  and  best.  The  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being — of  a 
personal  soul — these,  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  an  endless 
series  of  existences,  and  a  mechanical  Karma ;  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  utter  cessation  of  existence — had  to  be  dropped.  And  the 
practice  of  sacrifices,  which  witnessed  to  the  responsible  character  of 
action,  and  the  possibility  of  atonement — ideas  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  Karma,  and  with  non-personality — this  had  to  be  fought 
against.  Sacrifices  were  also  inconsistent  with  the  inviolability  of 
life,  and  the  latter  doctrine  was  exaggerated  in  opposition  to  them. 

Perhaps  some  social  or  political  antipathies  conspired  to  the 
disparagement  of  sacrifices,  Brahmin  priests,  and  Brahmin  astro- 
logers ;  though  few  things  among  the  exaggerations  of  the  early 
students  of  Buddhism  have  been  more  exaggerated  than  their 
estimate  of  the  hostility  between  Gautama  and  the  Brahmanical 
system. 

Gautama  represented,  as  the  central  truth  of  his  discovery,  the 
doctrine  that  suffering  is  inseparable  from  existence, — this  in  regard 
to  the  sentient  being ;  suffering  is  inseparable  from  existence ;  and, 
in  regard  to  the  outer  world,  '  that  all  things  are  unabiding.'  The 
next  great  principle  was,  that  the  cause  of  existence  is  ignorance ; — 
virtually,  ignorance  of  the  unabiding  nature  of  things.  Through 
ignorance  of  this,  we  cling  to  things ;  we  try  to  enter  into  relations 
with  them ;  we  create  for  ourselves  a  personality,  which  really  is 
illusory,  as  are  the  things  on  attachment  to  which  it  rests.  By 
personality  we  become  agents,  and  so  set  in  motion  that  deadly 
power  of  Karma  which  leads  to  successive  births,  in  various  degrees 
of  misery. 

Other  teachers  had  said :  This  life  is  suffering ;  but  satisfy  the 
gods,  and  you  will  obtain  a  life  in  their  heaven,  which  will  be  happy. 
Gautama  said,  '  The  misery  is  inherent  in  existence.  End  all,  and 
that  is  bliss.'  Buddhism  seeks  no  heaven. 

Other  teachers  had  said :  This  life  is  illusory,  because  there  is 
but  one  true  Being,  from  which  we  are  mistakenly  separated  or 
temporarily  isolated  by  the  illusion  of  personal  individuality. 
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Keturn  to  the  One  Being  is  happiness.     Gautama  says  :  There  is  no 
being  at  all  that  is  not  illusory.     Buddhism  seeks  no  Absorption. 

Such  was  Gautama's  key  to  metaphysics. 

What  was  his  key  to  morals  ? 

The  Four  Noble  Truths,  about  the  theory  of  suffering  and  escape, 
lead  up  to  the  Eightfold  Noble  Way,  which  is  the  method  of  escape. 
Here  our  teacher  is  exceedingly  disappointing.  The  eightfold  way 
consists  of  Eight  views,  Right  aims,  Eight  thinking,  and  so  on.  At 
first  sight  it  reminds  me  of  a  man  in  my  undergraduate  days  who  was 
laughed  at  for  having  run  along  the  bank  '  coaching '  his  college  boat 
by  crying,  '  Eow  nicely !  now  do  row  nicely  ! '  In  other  places  rules 
are  given  for  some,  not,  I  am  pretty  sure,  for  all  of  these  parts  of 
'  Eight  conduct ' ;  but  they  are  of  extremely  little  value  as  principles. 
They  are  either  mechanical  directions,  like  those  for  Eight  meditation, 
or  they  are  merely  restatements  of  the  former  principles,  as  when 
Eight  views  are  explained  as  believing  that  all  things  are  uneternal, 
and  that  sorrow  is  inherent  in  existence. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  eightfold  summary  is  vain 
and  empty.  There  are  not  eight  things  corresponding  to  it.  What 
it  does  embody  is  not  eightfold  but  onefold,  and  is  the  root  and 
essence  of  all  the  morals  of  Gautama,  '  Do  your  best.'  *  Strive  '  was 
the  first  and  the  last  word  of  the  Buddha.  If  you  must  have  an  end, 
strive  to  attain  deliverance  from  existence  ;  but  in  any  case  '  strive.' 

It  is  the  most  consistent,  the  most  pitiless — shall  I  say  the  most 
desperate  ? — assertion  that  was  ever  made,  that  man  has  no  help  to 
look  for,  but  must  help  himself.  '  Effort,'  '  exertion,'  '  self-training,' 
these  words  represent  Gautama's  key  to  morals. 

Utterly  unimportant  for  practical  value  in  comparison  with  the 
sanction  and  the  motive  of  morals  are  the  pictures  of  virtue  and  the 
exhortations  to  it.  In  these  Gautama  must  have  excelled  ;  his  tact 
and  sympathy  are  proved  by  many  beautiful  instances ;  he  had 
wonderful  facility  in  bringing  illustrations,  fables,  popular  stories 
and  sayings  to  bear,  perhaps  in  composing  brief  and  striking  utter- 
ances in  verse ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  urged  his  ex- 
hortations with  the  utmost  grace  and  tenderness.  Some  historical 
personage  at  least  there  must  have  been,  who  was  held  to  have 
realised  the  ideal  teacher  under  the  name  of  Gautama.  Thence- 
forward all  that  successive  teachers  could  add  or  repeat,  in  commen- 
dation of  the  favourite  virtues  of  gentleness  and  calm,  was  gathered 
to  his  writings  and  ascribed  to  him. 

The  Buddhist  records  are  not  without  some  instances  of  real 
examples  of  virtue  in  historical  lives ;  but  the  fatal  defect  of  the 
whole  literature,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  that  the  immense 
majority  of  the  lessons  of  virtue  are  fictitious ;  entirely  dissociated 
from  this  life  in  which  we  really  live,  and  connected  with  that  series 
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of  former  births  by  a  belief  in  which  the  sense  of  the  paramount 
responsibility  of  this  life  is  destroyed. 

From  the  good  rules  and  good  advice  which  Buddhism  provides 
little  could  in  any  case  be  expected,  when  no  adequate  prospect  is 
held  out  in  the  future,  and  no  divine  assistance  is  offered  to  man's 
weakness ;  but  even  more  ruinous,  in  practice,  is  the  conviction  that 
the  present  life  is  not  all-important,  but  a  trifling  unit  in  an  immense 
series,  incapable  of  resisting  in  any  degree  the  consequences  of  the 
actions  of  past  lives,  and  entailing  consequences  on  a  future  existence 
which  has  only  a  very  shadowy  continuity  with  the  present. 

Now,  in  Ceylon,  when  a  criminal  is  asked  why  he  committed  the 
crime,  he  will  reply,  '  I  suppose  it  is  from  evil-doings  in  a  former 
birth  that  this  fault  has  happened  to  me  ; '  and  if  then  asked,  *  "SVill 
you  not  suffer  for  it  in  another  birth,'  he  will  reply,  ' It  will  not  be  I 
that  will  suffer.'  For  the  shadowiness  of  the  .continuity  is  a  dogma 
of  Buddhism  ;  the  succeeding  being,  in  the  next  birth,  is  *  Na  ca  so, 
na  ca  anno  ' :  '  Not  the  same  and  not  another  ' ! 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  morals,  I  must  touch  on  another 
matter.  The  moral  teaching  of  the  Buddhist  writings  is  on  the 
whole  good.  In  later  Buddhist  books  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is 
impure  ;  there  are  bad  stories  among  the  Jatakas,  but  on  the  whole 
the  tone  is  good,  though  far  from  uniformly  elevated.  The  character 
of  the  Buddha — except  as  related  in  the  Lalita  Vistara  class  of 
biographies,  which,  to  enhance  his  renunciation,  represent  him,  in 
luscious  descriptions,  as  having  been  a  gross  voluptuary — the  histori- 
cal character  of  Gautama  is  unstained,  except  by  pride.  But  the 
Vinaya  Pitaka,  or  books  of  discipline,  contain  passages  which,  while 
they  condemn  what  is  wrong,  exhibit  a  degradation  of  the  moral 
sense  that  would  have  seemed  incredible.  There  is  a  long  passage 
in  the  Parajika  book  which  I  can  only  describe  as  the  most  cold- 
blooded collection  of  moral  horrors  that  ever  was  put  together.  The 
only  defence  urged  of  it  is  that  to  be  sure  of  preventing  sin  you  must 
specify  every  possible  form  of  it,  lest  any  form  of  it,  remaining  un- 
forbidden,  should  be  thought  lawful.  The  explanation  is  genuine, 
as  regards  the  enumeration  in  equal  detail  of  sins  against  the  seventh 
commandment  as  of  those  against  the  eighth  ;  but  what  a  dreary  un- 
reality of  moral  feeling  any  such  system  reveals  ;  what  can  be  hoped 
of  a  moral  system,  which  must  enumerate  all  the  possible  forms  and 
conditions  of  theft,  lest  any  theft  should  seem  to  have  been  left 
unforbidden  ? 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  deal  more  fully  with  this  matter  in 
the  interests  of  truth. 

What  do  I  charge  upon  this  passage  ?  First,  that  it  is  an  un- 
necessary emuneration  of  the  forms  and  details  of  vice,  which  can 
only  do  harm  to  readers ;  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
things  specified  are  utterly  outside  the  reach  of  any  vileness,  except 
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the  vileness  of  the  imagination.  Secondly,  that  in  the  grouping  and 
proportionate  blame  assigned  to  different  offences  an  almost  in- 
human want  of  moral  sense  is  displayed.  Thirdly,  that  with  few 
exceptions  each  instance  of  wickedness  specified  is  said  to  have  been 
committed  by  some  Buddhist  monk.  I  know  that  this  is  a  mere 
conventional  formula ;  but  it  is  not  so  read  by  Buddhists.  What 
must  be  the  effect  on  a  Buddhist  reader's  idea  of  sin  to  read  :  *  At 
that  time  a  certain  monk  committed  such  and  such  an  hideous 
offence.  They  asked  the  Buddha  whether  it  was  allowable  or  not. 
He  replied  :  It  is  a  fault '  ? 

What  do  I  assert  about  the  passage  which  contains  all  this  ? 
That  it  is  a  genuine  part  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism ;  is  main- 
tained by  the  most  learned  Ceylon  Buddhists  to  be  the  very  words  of 
Buddha  (nothing  would  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  Buddha  ever  saw 
it) ;  and  is  defended,  not  as  being  recent,  secondary,  or  secret,  but 
only  on  the  ground  I  have  already  mentioned ;  that  it  has  been  for 
twenty-two  centuries  and  more  on  the  threshold  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  Buddhism,  and  has  provoked  from  Buddhists  no  remon- 
strance, no  qualifying  or  apologetic  commentary. 

What  do  I  infer  from  this?  That  the  boasted  morality  of 
Buddhism  has  not  deeply  affected  for  good  the  moral  tone  of 
Buddhists  at  any  time  since  it  has  been  a  prevalent  religion,  and 
that  the  monks,  the  custodians  of  it,  have  been  less  affected  than 
others. 

It  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East  which  professes  to  contain  the  first  part  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka, 
this  passage  is  not  referred  to.  It  is  not  of  its  omission  that  I 
complain ;  no  printer  would  print  it.  What  I  complain  of  is,  that 
it  is  not  mentioned :  that  the  omission  is  not  stated  or  explained 
at  the  place  where  it  occurs,  nor  explicitly  stated  anywhere ;  and 
that  there  is  not  a  hint  from  first  to  last  in  the  volume  that  any 
passage  of  this  objectionable  character  exists.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  translators  wished  to  conceal  this  part, 
or  any  part,  of  the  matter  which  they  have  omitted — for  they  have 
omitted  a  large  amount,  some  quite  unobjectionable.  The  grounds  on 
which  they  have  omitted  in  the  English  Sacred  Books  much  which 
is  printed  in  Professor  Oldenberg's  Pali  edition  of  Vinaya  Pitaka 
may  be  gathered  from  the  two  prefaces,  and  are,  I  believe,  these  : 
Professor  Oldenberg,  of  whom  and  of  whose  work  and  personal 
courtesy  to  myself  I  would  speak  with  the  greatest  respect,  believes 
that  these  instances,  or  specifications,  or  examples  of  the  application 
of  rules,  called  in  Pali  *  Matikapadani,'  are  a  later  portion  of  the 
book,  later  than  another  portion,  the  Patimokkha,  which  is  now  found 
along  with  them,  and  which  contains  the  general  rules.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  right  in  a  certain  sense :  the  general  rules  must  have 
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existed  before  the  instances.  He  may  possibly  be  right — though  he 
is  far  from  having  proved  it — in  the  further  sense,  that  the  Patimokkha 
existed  as  a  book  before  the  larger  book  was  compiled.  This  is  not 
the  opinion  of  Ceylon  Buddhists,  who  believe  the  Patimokkha  to 
be  an  excerpt  from  the  Vinaya ;  but  let  it  be  so ;  let  the  Pati- 
mokkha, in  which  are  the  general  rules,  be  the  older  nucleus,  and 
the  Matikapaddni,  or  specific  cases,  be  the  later  portion  of  the 
Vinaya.  That  admitted,  how  does  the  case  stand?  It  is  still 
admitted — it  is  admitted  by  Professor  Oldenberg  himself — that  all 
have  stood  together  as  the  Vinaya  book,  have  been  held  to  be  the 
words  of  Buddha,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  every  Buddhist  monk 
who  could  read  Pali  (happily  not  many) — since  when  ?  for  the  last 
few  centuries  ? — since  350  B.C.  For  all  that  time,  it  is  admitted, 
they  have  formed  part  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism :  Buddhism 
has  been  responsible  for  them  for  twenty-two  centuries.  Ought 
this  not  to  be  known  when  Buddhist  morality  is  being  judged  ?  To 
omit  them  from  a  translation  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  (without  notice) 
is  as  if  a  person  who  thought  certain  chapters  of  Genesis  were  the 
older  portions — old  records  which  the  author  had  embedded  in 
newer  matter — were  to  publish  a  translation  of  those  older  chapters 
only  as  the  Sacred  Book  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

Professor  Oldenberg  says  they  are  a  commentary  on  the  Pati- 
mokkha. To  say  so  is  to  use  the  word  *  commentary  '  in  a  misleading 
sense.  It  is  used  by  most  writers  on  Buddhism  as  the  equivalent  to 
Atthakatha — the  uncanonical  commentary  on  a  canonical  book.  But 
this  is  a  part  of  the  canonical  book  itself,  never  called  a  commentary 
till  it  was  called  so  by  Professor  Oldenberg.  He  is  wrong  also — in 
the  opinion  of  Ceylon  Buddhists — in  calling  the  Patimokkha  a 
canonical  book.  It  is  not  (in  technical  language)  mul  pota,  but  an 
at  pota — not  an  original  book,  but  a  handbook,  an  extract  for  litur- 
gical purposes.  This  idea  of  the  at  pota  is  familiar  to  Buddhists  ; 
and  an  at  pota  is  distinguished  by  well-known  marks  from  a  mul 
pota.  That,  however,  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  words ;  the  essence  of 
the  matter  is  this,  that  the  horrible  portion  I  have  referred  to  is,  and 
has  been  from  the  earliest  date  to  which  external  history  can  carry 
us  back,  a  portion  of  the  Sacred  Book  of  Buddha. 

I  have  now  finished  a  very  painful  duty,  and  nothing  will  please 
me  better  than  to  find  that  my  Buddhist  friends,  on  second  thoughts, 
relegate  this  passage  to  the  position  of  an  unauthorised  commentary, 
and  that  Professor  Oldenberg,  in  the  next  edition,  specifies  more 
clearly  the  omissions  that  are  made. 

I  must  now  turn  to  the  comparisons  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity. 

The  historical  treatment  of  the  life  of  Gautama,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated it,  which  is  now  I  believe  generally  received,  shows  nearly  all 
the  points  of  his  biography  which  are  relied  on  as  parallel  to  belong 
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to  the  unhistorical  Lalita  Vistara  and  the  rest.  Whether  these 
Northern  biographies  borrowed  from  Christianity  is  an  interesting 
question,  which  depends  on  the  date  of  Asvaghosha — which  some 
put  as  early  as  70  B.C.,  some  as  late  as  70  A.D.  (of  this  historical 
question  I  know  nothing) ;  on  the  veracity  of  the  early  Christian 
traditions  as  to  the  travels  of  Apostles  ;  and  on  the  degree  of  inter- 
course between  Kanishka's  Indian  court  and  the  Western  countries. 

But  even  were  all  admitted,  the  resemblances  to  Christianity  are 
small  and  few.  When  a  critic  like  Seydel  is  obliged  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  coincidence  that  Gautama  is  said  to  have  attained  know- 
ledge under  a  ficus  religiosa,  and  that  Christ  saw  Nathanael  when 
he  was  sitting  under  the  domestic  fig-tree,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  supply  of  coincidences  is  scanty. 

In  the  historical  narrative  there  are,  I  think,  only  two  points 
which  bear  any  resemblance  to  anything  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
first  is  the  visit  of  the  old  sage,  who  after  the  birth  of  Gautama 
predicted  that  he  would  be  a  Buddha,  and  rejoiced  to  have  seen  him. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  nothing  here  of  carrying  the 
child  to  the  temple  to  be  presented,  no  reference  to  the  mother  (such 
as  is  falsely  introduced  into  the  Light  of  Asia),  and  that  it  is  a 
common  custom  after  a  child  is  born  in  India  to  get  a  sage  to  see 
him  and  pronounce  his  horoscope — it  is  difficult  to  see  more  than  a 
slightly  interesting  coincidence. 

The  other  is  the  so-called  temptation  of  Buddha  by  Mara.  Now 
Mara  is  rather  the  opponent  than  the  tempter.  He  did  not  try, 
according  to  the  early  records,  to  lead  Gautama  into  sin,  so  much  as 
to  stop  his  career.  And  that  while  the  celestial  beings  were  entreat- 
ing Gautama  to  become  the  Buddha  or  to  preach  his  discovery,  Mara 
should  try  to  prevent  him,  was  an  inevitable  element  in  the  story. 
In  its  later  developments  Mara  appears  more  truly  as  a  tempter,  and 
as  temptation  is  one  of  the  world-wide  facts  of  human  nature,  any 
expression  of  that  great  truth  has  its  value. 

Other  apparent  instances  are  fictitious.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  things  in  the  Light  of  Asia,  and  if  that  is  confessedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  fiction  must  be  excused.  I  have  read  somewhere  that 
Gautama  summoned  his  disciples  with  the  formula  '  Follow  me.'  As 
a  fact,  he  is  not  represented  to  have  said  either  '  follow '  or  '  me,'  but 
*  Come,  mendicant,  the  doctrine  has  been  well  preached,'  &c.  I  take 
up  Professor  Rhys  David's  Manual  of  Buddhism  and  turn  over 
the  pages.  On  p.  133  I  see  the  heading  'Parable  of  the  Mustard 
Seed.'  This  is  no  parable,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  Lord's  was  a 
parable,  and  it  is  about  mustard  as  a  drug,  not  as  a  seed,  and  its 
aim  is  to  show  the  certainty  of  death.  On  the  next  page  is  the 
'  Parable  of  the  Sower,'  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  preaching  or 
hearing,  and  would  much  more  properly  be  called  the  '  Ploughman.' 
On  p.  141  I  find  the  *  Sabbath ; '  and  since  there  is  approximately  a 
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weekly  festival,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  [the  least  misleading  of  these 
parallels,  though  it  is  not  on  any  particular  day  of  the  week,  nor  are 
its  rules  at  all  like  those  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  On  p.  142  I  come 
to  '  Lent,'  though  *  Was '  is  not  a  fast,  does  not  precede  a  feast,  and 
does  not  last  forty  days,  or  occur  in  the  spring.  Then  comes  <  Ordina- 
tion,' though  no  priestly  or  ministerial  office  is  conferred, — it  is 
really  admission  to  the  brotherhood.  Other  books  give  us  deacons, 
priests,  and  the  rest — all  as  well  founded.  Much  more  serious  turns 
of  this  kind  are  often  given  in  translation  to  moral  and  religious 
words, — much  more  serious,  though  not  to  be  so  briefly  exposed. 
Thus  by  a  multitude  of  little  parodies,  nearly  all  of  them  misleading, 
a  total  impression  is  conveyed  which  is  very  far  removed  from  truth. 
Likenesses  to  Christianity,  and  most  touching  ones,  there  are ;  but 
they  are  generally  in  the  expression  of  man's  weakness  and  need,  not 
in  the  method  of  meeting  it. 

Although  this  is  not  its  place,  I  must  not  end  without  a  word 
about  Nirvana.  It  is  certain  that  the  Nirvana  of  the  books  and  of 
present  Ceylon  conviction  is  the  state  in  which  there  is  not  left  any 
capacity  for  re-birth — anything  which  could  give  a  handle  to  re- 
newed existence.  He  who  is  in  Nirvdna  neither  sees,  knows,  wills, 
nor  exists.  To  inquire  whether  the  soul  survives  in  Nirvana  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  asked,  since  there  never  was  a  soul.  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  say  that  the  soul  is  destroyed,  for  the  same 
reason.  Nothing  that  man  can  conceive  of  remains  to  him  who  is  in 
that  state.  Whether  anything  is  to  be  had  there  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  absence  of  consciousness,  personality,  life,  and  of 
existence,  is  a  question  which  Buddha  is  said  to  have  declined  to 
settle.  The  whole  of  Buddhism,  from  beginning  to  end,  denies  that 
anything  can  be  affirmed  of  Nirvana  which  would  not  be  false. 

And  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  Nirvana  is  habitually  spoken 
of  as  happiness,  and  praised  in  positive  terms. 

I  believe  the  explanation  lies  in  this :  that  the  crisis  of  Nirvana 
is  not  death,  the  dissolution  of  the  last  life,  but  the  attainment  of 
the  condition  in  which  re-birth  is  impossible,  and  a  final  death  within 
reach.  This  might  be  called  the  potentiality  of  final  Nirvana,  and  it 
is  inaccurately  imagined — for  of  course  the  whole  thing  is  imagina- 
tion at  the  best — to  be  happiness  to  have  attained  that  potential 
stage,  and  to  know  that  one  has  no  more  births  before  one.  The 
attainment  of  Nirvana,  thus  inaccurately  thought  of,  is  possible  in 
life ;  its  final  achievement,  in  the  last  death,  is  Parinirvana.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  notion  came  in  this  way.  Eoughly  looking  at 
the  matter,  existence  is  misery — therefore  happiness  is  non-exist- 
ence. In  experience,  to  be  independent  of  outward  comforts,  human 
praise,  and  the  like,  is  happiness.  In  further  experience,  to  Indian 
sages  at  least,  to  abstract  oneself  from  all  objects  of  sense  and 
memory — the  state  of  trance — is  greater  happiness  still.  A  fortiori — 
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and  here  language  leaves  the  guidance  of  experience — more  complete 
abstraction,  from  consciousness  even,  would  be  better  still.  And  so 
the  two  lines  of  thought  seem  to  meet,  and  complete  cessation  of 
being  is  called  the  highest  good.  The  Buddhist  starts  from  experi- 
ence and  launches  into  the  region  of  imagination,  where  he  pursues 
the  matter  without  seeing  that  he  has  reached  absurdity. 

In  practice  the  Ceylon  Buddhist,  among  the  masses,  is  both  better 
and  worse  than  his  creed.  Better,  because,  instead  of  a  distant 
Nirvana  or  a  series  of  births,  he  has  before  him  the  next  birth  only, 
which  he  thinks  will  be  in  heaven  if  he  is  good,  and  in  hell  if  he  is 
bad ;  because  he  calls  on  Grod  in  times  of  distress,  and  has  a  sort  of 
faith  in  the  One  Creator,  whom  his  priests  would  teach  him  to  deny. 
Worse,  because  his  real  refuge  is  neither  Buddha  nor  his  Books,  nor 
his  Order,  but  devils  and  devil-priests  and  charms,  and  astrology  and 
every  form  of  grovelling  superstition.  And  it  is  that  grovelling 
superstition  that,  in  Ceylon  at  least,  every  word  spoken  in  England 
in  praise  of  Buddhism  tends  to  maintain. 

KEGINALD  STEPHEN  COLOMBO. 
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LOCAL    GOVERNMENT  AND   COUNTY 
COUNCILS  IN  FRANCE. 

II. 

THE  maintenance  of  the  roads  is  certainly  the  most  important 
function  of  the  '  conseil  general,'  and  is  by  far  the  heaviest  charge 
on  its  budget.  But  it  has  many  other  services  to  provide  for  and  to 
manage,  and  these  I  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and  to  explain 
when  necessary. 

1.  Obligatory  expenses. — These  form  a  special  section  of  the  de- 
partmental budget,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  pro- 
vided for  by  a  special  rate,  levied  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eepublic,  in  case  a  *  conseil  general '  should  have  omitted 
or  refused  to  vote  the  necessary  appropriations.     They  comprise  the 
repairs  and  furniture  of  the  residences  occupied  by  the  (  prefet '  and 
the  *  sous-prefets  '  of  the  various  courts  of  law,  of  the  barracks  for  the 
*  gendarmerie,'  of  the  training  school  for  educating  schoolmasters,  the 
office  expenses  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  and  of  the  '  juges  de  paix,' 
and  the  printing  of  the  forms  for  drawing  up  the  electoral  lists  in  all 
the  '  communes  '  of  the  department. 

2.  Other  expenses  connected  with  the   buildings  belonging  to 
the  department. — These  comprise  the  repairs  of  the  prisons,  the  sala- 
ries of  the  departmental  architects,  insurance,  illuminations,  water- 
rates,  and  other  similar  items,  which  are  practically  unavoidable,  but 
cannot  be  enforced  by  decree  against  the  *  conseil  general.' 

3.  Maintenance  of  pauper  children — '  enfants  assistes.' — Under 
this  head  are  comprised  foundlings,   children  abandoned  by   their 
parents,  children  of  convicts,  and  destitute  orphans.     They  are  pro- 
vided for  up  to  a  certain  age  by  the  department,  and  either  put 
out  to  nurse  in  the  rural  parishes  or  placed  in  an  infirmary,  *  hospice.' 
The  service  is  under  the  direction  of  a  special  inspector.     The  parishes 
to  which  the  children  belong  contribute  a  portion  of  the  expense,  in 
no  case  more  than  a  fifth. 

4.  Maintenance  of  a  lunatic  asylum. — All  departments  do  not 
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possess  lunatic  asylums,  ( maisons  d'alienes.'  In  some,  there  is  a 
private  establishment  where  the  indigent  patients  are  received  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  payment ;  in  others,  the  *  conseil  general '  enters  into  a 
contract  with  some  neighbouring  department,  and  sends  it  all  its 
patients.  In  the  Aisne  there  is  a  splendid  establishment — the  old 
abbey  of  Premontre,  which  was  purchased  by  the  '  conseil  general ' 
and  converted  into  a  modern  asylum,  which  is  well  worth  visiting. 
Besides  receiving  the  pauper  patients  of  the  Aisne  and  some 
neighbouring  departments,  Premontre  has  large  accommodation  for 
high-class  invalids,  who  are  sent  there  by  their  families,  and  who  pay 
of  course  in  proportion  to  their  means.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  land 
attached  to  Premontre  which  is  used  for  farming  or  gardening  pur- 
poses, and  cultivated  by  the  patients,  and  whose  produce  is  a  con- 
siderable element  in  the  budget  of  the  establishment.  The  total 
number  of  inmates  is  about  nine  hundred,  and  the  net  money 
expenditure  for  a  pauper  lunatic  is  Is.  O^d.  daily.  The  parishes  to 
which  the  patients  belong  have  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
board. 

5.  '  Assistance  publique.' — This  section  of  the  budget  includes 
the  expenses  connected  with  infirm  or  aged  paupers,  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  subscriptions  to  various  charitable  institutions,  a 
fund  for  encouraging  vaccination,  and  other  similar  items.     Paupers 
are  sent  to  the  '  Depot  de  Mendicite,'  where  they  are  employed  upon 
different  sorts  of  light  work,  such  as  gardening,  washing,  sewing ;  the 
whole  work  of  the  place  is  performed  by  the  inmates,  so  that  the 
establishment  is  not  a  heavy  charge  on  the  finances  of  the  department. 
The  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb  are  sent  to  private  or  State  esta- 
blishments, where  their  board  is  paid  for  by  the  *  conseil-general.' 

6.  Departmental  archives. — At  the  chief  town  of  every  depart- 
ment there  is  a  record-office,  which  generally  contains  the  charters 
and  documents  which  belonged  to  the  monasteries  and  other  religious 
houses  suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  wills  and  deeds  of  every  sort 
relating  to  old  county  families,  and  the  registers  and  papers  of  all 
the   old   local  tribunals,  of  the  woods  and  forests,  and  of  the  old 
financial  administration.     In  some  departments  these  collections  are 
very  interesting  and  important.     Each  of  them  is  under  the  care  of 
an  '  archiviste '  or  keeper  of  records,  who  has  been  regularly  educated 
for  his  profession  at  the  '  Ecole  des  Chartes '  at  Paris.    Many  of  the 
*  archivistes '  are  excellent  mediaeval  scholars,  and  have   published 
valuable  catalogues  of  the  records  entrusted  to  their  care.     Besides 
ancient  documents,  copies  of  all  the  current  administrative  papers 
are  deposited  every  year  in  the  <  Archives.' 

7.  Science,  fine  arts,  and  letters. — This  is  a  miscellaneous  chap- 
ter, made  up  of  subscriptions  to  literary  and  scientific  institutions, 
grants  for  meteorological  observations,  for  exhibitions  for  scholars  at 
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technical  schools,  for  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  instruction  of  mid- 
wives,  and  other  similar  expenses. 

8.  Agriculture    and    manufactures. — This    section    comprises 
grants  to  the  agricultural  societies,  to  the  local  horse  races,  pre- 
miums for  the  best  bulls  or  stallions,  subscriptions  to  the  industrial 
schools,  the  maintenance  of  a  laboratory  of  chemical  analysis  for 
agricultural  purposes,  the  inspection  of  cattle  diseases,  and  other 
similar  objects,  which  vary  of  course  in  different  departments. 

9.  Public  instruction. — This  section  comprises  a  large  annual 
grant  to  the  State  for  the  expenses  of  the  parish  schools,  which  now 
form  a  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.     Besides  this 
grant,   the   expenditure   of  which  the   *  conseil  general '   does  not 
control,  it  appropriates  annually  large  sums  for  all  kinds  of  prizes, 
scholarships,  and  exhibitions. 

The  above  enumeration  will  give  the  reader  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  chief  annual  and  ordinary  expenses  of  a  department,  and  of 
the  very  various  subjects  which  come  under  discussion  in  a  'conseil 
general.'  In  point  of  fact,  save  the  two  exceptions  I  have  mentioned, 
the  (  conseil  general '  has  the  absolute  command  of  the  finances  of 
the  department,  and  is  under  no  restraint  on  the  part  of  tne  State  as 
to  the  way  in  which  it  expends  the  rates  it  is  empowered  by  law  to 
levy.  The  only  effective  check  upon  extravagance  is  that  the  law 
fixes  the  maximum  of  rates  which  a  4  conseil  general '  may  vote  of  its 
own  authority  ;  beyond  that  maximum  special  rates  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  a  law,  and  can  only  be  applied  to  specified  objects. 

I  will  now  explain  the  *  budget  des  recettes,'  or  ways  and  means 
of  a  department ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  subject  clear  to  the  English 
reader,  I  must  enter  into  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  French 
system  of  taxation  generally.  The  French  revenue  is  derived  from  two 
great  sources — *  contributions  directes,'  and  *  contributions  indirectes ; ' 
the  latter  comprise  the  customs,  the  excise,  stamps,  &c.,  but  as  they  play 
no  part  in  the  departmental  finances  we  need  say  nothing  more  about 
them ;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  basis  of  all  the  local  rates. 

The  '  contributions  directes '  are  four  in  number : 

1st.  Contribution  fonciere,  which  is  divided  into  two  sections — 
the  tax  on  land  and  the  tax  on  buildings.  The  *  cadastre,'  or  plan  and 
valuation  of  the  land  in  every  parish,  has  long  been  finished  all  over 
France.  For  the  purposes  of  valuation  the  land  is  divided  into  six 
classes,  to  each  of  which  corresponds  a  fixed  tax  payable  to  the  State, 
at  so  much  per  hectare  (2^  acres).  For  instance,  for  good  arable  land 
the  land  tax  may  be  two  or  three  francs  a  hectare,  for  enclosed  parks 
and  gardens  four  or  five  francs,  and  inferior  land  in  proportion.  Build- 
ings are  valued  separately.  The  valuation  of  the  land  has  remained 
unchanged  for  many  years ;  and  although  in  many  departments  the 
real  value  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  all 
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proposals  for  a  new  valuation  have  hitherto  been  rejected,  and  the 
incidence  of  the  tax  has  not  been  altered,  except  where  new  buildings 
have  been  erected.  The  total  amount  of  the  *  contribution  fonciere  ' 
all  over  France  is  voted  annually  by  parliament ;  each  department 
has  a  certain  share  to  pay,  and  that  share  is  divided  by  the  *  conseil 
general '  among  the  different  '  arrondissements.'  The  original  land- 
tax,  which  practically  never  varies,  and  which  is  paid  to  the  State,  is 
called  '  le  principal  de  la  contribution  fonciere '  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  '  centimes  additionnels/  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on. 

2nd.  Contribution  personnelle-mobiliere. — This  is  made  up  out 
of  two  elements,  one  fixed,  the  other  variable.  The  first,  the  '  taxe 
personnelle,'  is  a  small  poll-tax,  amounting  to  about  two  francs,  which 
is  paid  by  every  citizen  not  a  pauper.  The  second  is  proportional  to 
the  estimated  rent  of  every  dwelling-place,  and  amounts  to  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  the  case  of  a  large  town  or  country  house.  The 
total  amount  of  this  tax  is  also  voted  annually  by  parliament,  and 
then  parcelled  out  among  the  departments  and  '  arrondissements.' 

3rd.  The  third  l  contribution  directe '  is  the  well-known  tax  on 
doors  and  windows  ;  it  is  voted  and  levied  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  two.  Its  incidence  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the 
parish  or  town,  but  the  total  amount  is  nearly  the  same  every  year. 

4th.  Contribution  des patentes. — This  is  a  tax  on  all  trades,  manu- 
factures and  professions,  and  comprises  many  different  categories ; 
it  is  practically  equivalent  to  an  income-tax  on  the  presumed  profits 
or  emoluments  arising  from  any  given  trade  or  profession. 

The'  four  taxes  I  have  just  described  are  known  as  '  les  quatre 
contributions  directes  '  of  which  the  original  assessment  or '  principal ' 
goes  to  the  State.  They  constitute  the  basis  on  which  all  county 
and  parochial  rates  are  as  it  were  engrafted  by  the  following  very 
simple  process.  The  local  rates  are  termed  (  centimes  additionnels  au 
principal  des  contributions  directes,'  or,  in  common  parlance,  simply 
*  centimes  additionnels ; '  in  other  words,  to  every  franc  of  the  '  prin- 
cipal '  a  certain  number  of  '  centimes '  or  hundredths  are  added  on 
for  county  or  parochial  purposes,  according  to  their  respective  wants, 
and  within  certain  limits  determined  by  law.  The  collecting  of  the 
rates  is  undertaken  gratuitously  by  the  receivers  of  the  taxes  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  it  costs  the  department 
nothing,  and  on  the  other  the  ratepayers  have  to  deal  with  but  one 
single  tax-gatherer  for  all  their  rates  and  taxes. 

The  revenue  of  a  department  is  divided  into  two  sections — 
<  reeettes  ordinaires  '  and  *  recettes  extraordinaires.'  The  first  section 
is  voted  annually,  not  by  the  '  conseil  general,'  but  by  parliament, 
because  it  is  considered  as  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  normal 
working  of  the  departmental  services ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  never 
sufficient.  It  comprises  the  following  rates  : — 
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1.  Twenty-five   'centimes   additionnels '   on    the  '  contribution 
fonciere  et  personnelle-mobiliere.' 

2.  One  *  centime '  on  the  four  '  contributions  directes.' 

3.  Seven  '  centimes '  on  the  four  *  contributions  directes,'  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  roads  exclusively. 

4.  Four  similar  *  centimes  '  reserved  for  the  expenses  of  primary 
instruction  exclusively. 

These  thirty-seven  centimes  form  the  permanent  nucleus  of  all 
departmental  budgets.  The  other  ordinary  resources  are  the  contri- 
butions of  the  State  and  of  the  parishes  towards  the  maintenance  of 
foundlings,  paupers  and  lunatics,  and  for  the  roads,  as  I  have  explained 
above. 

Beside  these,  the  poorer  departments  receive  a  portion  of  an 
annual  grant  of  160,OOOZ.  called  the  *  fonds  commun,'  and  distributed 
among  the  departments  whose  rates  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
local  requirements  in  an  adequate  manner.  These  are  mostly  the 
departments  lying  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  France. 

The  'recettes  extraordinaires '  are  composed  of  the  *  centimes 
additionnels  '  which  it  is  optional  for  a  conseil  general  to  vote,  and  of 
the  produce  of  the  loans  which  it  has  been  authorised  by  law  to  con- 
tract. The  maximum  of  '  centimes '  which  a  conseil  general  can  vote 
is  fixed  annually  by  parliament ;  for  many  years  it  has  remained  the 
same — twelve  centimes.  There  are  very  few  *  conseils  generaux,'  if 
any,  which  do  not  require  the  whole  number.  Beyond  this  limit,  a 

*  conseil  general '  must   apply    to  parliament  if  it  wishes  to   levy 
fresh  *  centimes  '  either  to  be  spent  directly  or  to  provide  the  interest 
and  sinking   fund  of  a  loan.     All   loans   contracted  by  a  *  conseil 
general  must  be  entirely  paid  off  within  fifteen  years.     In  the  richer 
departments  loans  are  frequently   raised  for  special  purposes:    for 
instance,  for  granting  subsidies  to  a  new  railroad  or  to  a  new  harbour, 
for  building  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  training  school  for  schoolmasters,  an 
expensive  bridge,  and  similar  objects.     In  the  Aisne,  besides  the 
thirty-seven  ordinary  and  twelve  extraordinary  centimes,  ten  other 
centimes  have  been  voted  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  sundry 
loans ;  that  is,  altogether  fifty-nine  *  centimes  additionnels,'  or  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  original  '  contributions  directes.' 

The  budget  of  the  department  for  the  following  year  is  prepared 
by  the  'prefet'  and  discussed  and  voted  by  the  'conseil  general'  in 
the  month  of  August  of  every  year. 

Having  given  an  account  of  all  the  principal  functions  of  the 
'conseil  general,'  and  explained  the  mechanism  of  its  budget,  I 
must  now  show  what  are  its  relations  with  the  State,  and  what  are 
the  precise  limits  of  its  powers.  The  votes  and  decisions  of  the 

*  conseil  general '  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  As  regards  the  levying  of  rates,  the '  conseil  general '  acts  under 
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powers  delegated  to  it  by  parliament ;  but  within  the  limits  of  that 
delegated  power  its  decisions  are  final. 

2.  In  all  matters  which  concern  only  the  department,  its  deci- 
sions are  final  in  virtue  of  the  organic  law  of  1871,  with  one  excep- 
tion— that  is,  if  they  are  '  idtra  vires,'  or  if  they  violate  some  other 
law.     In  this  case  they  may  be  quashed  by  a  presidential  decree, 
after  discussion  by  the  Council  of  State,  but  only  within  a  period  of 
two  months. 

3.  The  'conseil  general'  has  to  vote  on  sundry  matters  in  which 
the  State  has  an  interest  as  well  as  the  department.     In  these  cases 
the  decision  is  final  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  unless  its  execu- 
tion has  been  suspended  in  the  interim  by  a  presidential  decree. 

4.  Finally,  there  are  various  questions  on  which  ministers  are 
obliged  by  law  to  consult  the  'conseils  generaux,'  and  others  on 
which   they    find   it   useful   to   elicit   an   opinion.     In  both  cases 
ministers  are  at  liberty  to  follow  or  not  the  advice  which  has  been 
tendered  to  them. 

It  is  only  since  the  law  of  1871  that  the  <conseils  generaux  '  have 
become  practically  omnipotent  in  all  county  matters;  previous  to 
that  law,  all  their  decisions  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  State 
executive.  They  have  two  regular  sessions  every  year — the  prin- 
cipal one  in  August,  when  the  budget  is  voted,  and  the  president 
and  secretaries  are  elected ;  and  a  shorter  one,  which  begins  on  the 
second  Monday  after  Easter.  The  law  gives  every  facility  for  hold- 
ing extraordinary  meetings,  when  required  ;  but  they  are  generally 
restricted  to  the  discussion  of  some  special  and  urgent  matter.  The 
functions  of  the  <  conseils-generaux '  are  strictly  administrative ;  they 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  discuss  or  vote  on  purely  political  subjects. 
This  rule  is  occasionally  transgressed,  and  in  that  case  the  vote  is 
annulled  by  a  presidential  decree,  as  being  ultra  vires. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  the  *  conseils  generaux ' 
exercise  indirectly  and  unofficially  considerable  political  influence. 
Every  '  conseiller  general '  is  ex  officio  a  senatorial  elector ;  and  as 
he  naturally  possesses  considerable  influence  in  his  *  canton,'  particu- 
larly with  the  mayors  of  the  'communes,'  who  are  generally  also 
senatorial  electors,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  candidates  who 
are  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  '  conseillers  generaux  '  are  elected 
senators.  As  a  rule,  the 'senators  act  in  harmony  with  the  'conseils 
generaux '  of  their  departments,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
the  deputies  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  In  many  cases,  one^of 
the  senators  is  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  local  assembly. 

During  the  intervals  between  its  two  annual  sessions  the  '  conseil 
general'  is  represented  ,by  a  delegation  called  '  commission  departe- 
mentale,'  which  meets  at  least  once  a  month,  and  whose  numbers 
vary  between  four  and  seven  members.  This  was  the  principal  inno- 
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vation  contained  in  the  law  of  1871,  and  was  the  subject  of  warm 
and  protracted  debates  ;  all  the  old  centralising  party,  and  in  parti- 
cular M.  Thiers,  then  head  of  the  executive,  were  very  much  opposed 
to  it ;  nevertheless,  the  measure  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  and 
has  since  worked  perfectly  smoothly.  On  one  side  it  was  argued 
that  the  action  of  the  *  prefet '  would  be  constantly  thwarted  by  the 
commission,  that  there  would  be  a  perpetual  state  of  friction  between 
the  two  rival  powers,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  department  as 
well  as  those  of  the  State  would  be  jeopardised  thereby.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  innovation  maintained  that  under 
the  Empire  much  harm  had  been  done  by  the  uncontrolled  power 
vested  in  the  '  prefets,'  and  in  particular  that  the  political  elections 
had  been  so  tainted  by  the  unscrupulous  action  of  the  l  prefets  '  in 
favour  of  the  official  candidates,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
reform  a  state  of  things  which  had  brought  ruin  and  defeat  on  the 
country,  and  that  henceforward  the  '  prefets '  must  be  subject  to 
control  in  all  matters  relating  to  local  administration. 

The  *  commission  departmentale,'  which  is  elected  every  year,  in 
the  August  session,  is  invested  with  a  number  of  attributions,  the 
general  scope  of  which  is  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  decisions  of  the 

*  conseil  general,'  to  control  the  administration  of  the  *  prefet,'  and  to 
exercise  a  good  deal  of  the  patronage  which  formerly  belonged  to 
him.     It  is  needless  to  enter  here  into  a  minute  account  of  the 
different   functions  which  belong  properly  to   the   commission,  or 
which  are  delegated  to  it  by  the  *  conseil  general.'     Suffice  it  to  say 
that  a  good  '  prefet '  finds  in  the  commission  a  very  useful  sort  of 
small  privy  council,  by  consulting  which  he  very  much  diminishes 
his   own  responsibility ;  whereas   a   bad  or  overbearing  *  prefet '  is 
prevented  from  doing  much  harm,  and  has  very  soon  to  be  removed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.     As  I  mentioned  before,  the  new 
system  has  worked  very  well,  and  has  now  got  thoroughly  into  the 
habits  of  the  country.     For  all  members  of  the  '  conseils  generaux ' 
who  are  not  candidates  for  political  honours,  and  who  prefer  remain- 
ing in  their  provinces,  it  is  an  object  of  ambition  to  have  a  seat  in 
the  *  commissions  departementales.'     They  have  become  an  excellent 
school  for  county  government,  and  contain  many  men  whose  finan- 
cial or  administrative  knowledge  would  do  honour  to  any  political 
assembly. 

There  was  another  useful  innovation  introduced  into  the  law  of 
1871.  Under  the  old  legislation  no  '  conseil  general '  could  corre- 
spond or  communicate  with  that  of  a  neighbouring  department. 
This  restriction  was  removed  by  the  new  law,  and  now  neighbouring 

*  conseils  generaux '  may  combine  for  carrying  out  in  common  any 
public  work,  or  indeed  for  any  object  within  their  attributions,  but, 
of  course,  so  as  to  exclude  any  sort  of  political  action.     The  common 
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work  in  contemplation  is  generally  discussed  by  a  conference  of  dele- 
gates from  the  interested  councils,  and  the  decisions  of  the  conference 
must  be  ratified  by  each  council  separately. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  place  before  the 
English  reader  a' summary  but  faithful  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which 
county  government  is  organised  in  France,  and  what  are  the  attribu- 
tions and  the  financial  resources  of  the  county  councils  and  their 
delegated  commission.  I  should  have  wished  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  French  and  English  systems ;  but  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  the  idea,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  old  English  methods 
of  county  government,  and,  on  the  other,  there  is  much  that  I  do 
not  understand  in  the  new  bill  now  under  discussion  in  Parliament. 
I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  in  an  English  county  there  is  no  officer  analogous 
to  the  French  *  prefet,'  no  functionary  who  represents  the  general 
executive  power  of  the  State  and  receives  his  orders  and  instructions 
directly  from  the  Home  Office,  whose  special  delegate  he  is,  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  would  have  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  a  county 
council.  The  notion  of  a  '  prefet '  is  essentially  a  continental  one, 
and  is  undoubtedly  repugnant  to  English  ideas.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  to  an  impartial  observer  that  something  might  be  done 
towards  consolidating  and  entrusting  to  fewer  hands  the  multifari- 
ous and  frequently  clashing  attributions  which  now  belong  to  the 
numerous  officers,  justices,  guardians,  and  commissioners  who  con- 
stitute the  hierarchy  of  an  English  county.  Again,  the  question  of 
boundaries  and  overlapping  jurisdictions  is  a  serious  difficulty  in 
the  path  of  the  English  reformer ;  here  the  French  possess  an  un- 
doubted advantage,  all  these  questions  having  been  settled  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  a  rational  and,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory  manner ; 
the  establishment  of  a  unit  for  county  representation,  analogous  to 
the  French  '  canton,'  would  certainly  appear  desirable.  The  English 
methods  of  assessing  and  collecting  rates,  and  county  finance  gener- 
ally, might  perhaps  be  improved  and  simplified,  and  here  again  the 
French  system  might  be  studied  with  advantage.  As  to  the  various 
functions  entrusted  to  a  French  '  conseil  general '  I  do  not  see  any 
which  could  not  be  equally  well  performed  by  an  English  county  council ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  French '  conseillers  generaux '  have 
neither  judicial  functions  nor  any  power  over  the  rural  police,  and 
generally  that,  although  they  have  the  right  of  deciding  a  great  many 
questions,  they  cannot  execute  their  own  decisions.  In  France  the 
old  maxim,  '  Deliberer  est  le  fait  de  plusieurs,  agir  est  le  fait  d'un 
seul,'  is  still  regarded  as  an  axiom. 

Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  *  conseils  generaux ' 
were  originally  rather  insignificant  bodies  ;  that  it  has  taken  three- 
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quarters  of  a  century  for  them  to  strike  their  roots  deep  into  the 
habits  and  the  respect  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  attain  the  full 
development  of  their  usefulness  and  influence.  In  the  same  way, 
but  much  quicker  no  doubt,  English  county  councils,  starting  from 
moderate  beginnings,  •will  ultimately  unite  and  consolidate  in  their 
hands  the  whole  administration  of  English  counties. 

WADDINGTON. 
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WHO   OWNS   THE   CHURCHES? 

THERE  are  very  few  Societies  started  in  our  time  which,  have  done  so 
much  with  such  slender  resources  and  with  so  very  little  adventitious 
aid  as  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings. 

It  was  only  the  other  day,  so  to  speak,  that  a  handful  of  men, 
whose  hearts  were  in  the  right  place,  banded  themselves  together  to 
raise  the  voice  of  warning  against  a  fashion  which  had  become  a  rage, 
and  which  was  threatening  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  that  was 
most  venerable,  most  precious,  most  unapproachably  inimitable  in 
the  architectural  remains  of  our  country. 

Undeterred  by  the  clamour  of  incompetent  impostors,  undismayed 
by  the  ridicule  of  people  of  importance,  undiscouraged  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  must  be  expected  by  all  gallant  crusaders,  the  little 
band  went  forth — a  real  Salvation  Army  without  drums  and  without 
any  nourish  of  trumpets — to  save  what  remained  from  the  devastation 
that  had  been  going  on,  not  despising  the  day  of  small  things. 
They  were  an  audacious  band  ;  they  proclaimed  that  the  taste  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  world  had  got  into  an  utterly  vicious  groove 
—that  the  taste  and  the  sentiment  of  the  world  needed  to  be  corrected, 
set  aright — educated  in  fact — and  that  they  were  going  to  educate 
it  whether  the  world  liked  being  educated  or  not. 

Astonishing  presumption  !  « Who  are  ye  ? '  said  the  perplexed 
world, — '  who  are  ye ;  the  apostles  of  a  new  toryism,  ye  that  preach 
the  keeping  up  of  the  old,  which  time  and  tide,  the  storms  and  the 
elements,  have  pronounced  to  be  moribund  ?  Who  are  ye  that  would 
watch  over  the  homes  of  the  bats  and  the  owls  in  this  our  age  of 
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advance,  with  the  works  of  the  men  of  mind  rising  up  to  heaven  to 
rebuke  you  ?  Kuin -mongers  that  ye  be,  prating  about  the  loveliness 
of  mild  decay,  while  we  live  in  the  days  of  carving  by  machinery,  and 
ashlar  smoothed  to  the  likeness  of  the  loveliest  stucco  by  the  help  of 
the  modern  stone  plough,  and  windows  that  no  age  ever  saw  the  like 
of  till  now,  and  the  smuggest  of  pulpits,  and  the  slipperiest  of  tiles, 
and  the  tallest  of  walls  built  of,  if  not  daubed  with,  the  most  un- 
tempered  of  mortar  ?  Who  are  ye  ?  Are  ye  to  be  your  brothers' 
keepers  ? ' 

Well !  all  this  was  very  terrible,  especially  that  last  thrust ! 
But  even  that  last  thrust  seemed  to  read  very  like  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  the  first  murderer ;  seemed,  too,  as  if  some  modern  con- 
federates of  Cain  were  afflicted  with  that  same  irritable  temperament, 
that  same  jealousy  of  being  called  to  account  for  their  misdeeds, 
which  would  even  go  the  length  of  justifying  the  slaughter  of  Abel 
if  it  should  be  made  to  appear  that  the  dead  could  not  be  restored  to 
life  again. 

But  the  new  Eeformers,  whatever  they  may  have  thought,  were 
content  to  hold  their  peace.  They  went  peeping  and  prying  about 
and  protesting  ;  they  exposed  the  gross  ignorance  of  an  adventurer 
here ;  they  issued  a  serious  warning  to  a  well-meaning  gentleman 
there ;  they  did  as  other  apostles  have  done  before  now — they  were 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season;  they  reproved,  rebuked,  ex- 
horted ;  and  almost  before  they  knew  where  they  were,  they  dis- 
covered that  they  had  many  more  supporters  than  at  first  they  had 
suspected,  that  the  world  had  been  waiting  for  them  this  long  time 
back,  and  that  they  had  started  upon  their  mission  not  a  day  too  soon. 

As  soon  as  people  begin  to  succeed  in  any  mission,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  get  into  bad  odour  by  the  excesses  of  their  more  im- 
passioned supporters.  Then  follow  disclaimers,  explanations,  recrimi- 
nations, and  they  are  comforted  by  the  reminder  that  '  when  fools 
fall  out  wise  men  get  their  due.'  When  this  point  has  been  reached, 
the  other  side  begins  to  take  heart,  and  mis-statement  is  apt  to  be 
accepted  as  the  explanation  of  over-statement,  just  as  now  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  believed  that  Antirestoration  is  a  full  and  sufficient 
summing  up  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  Protection,  and  that 
doing  nothing  is  all  that  this  Society  aims  at. 

If  there  are  some  crazy  fanatics  who  have  injured  the  cause 
which  they  have  at  heart  by  advocating  in  a  furious  way  that  all  we 
have  to  do  with  an  ancient  building  is  to  let  it  alone,  and  leave  it 
to  fall  down,  rather  than  do  anything  to  preserve  it,  I  for  one  hereby 
declare  that  I  hold  such  fanatics  to  be  heathen  men  and  heretics 
of  the  worst  kind.  I  look  upon  such  people  much  as  I  look  upon 
those  peculiar  people  who  denounce  the  whole  medical  profession  as 
interferers  with  the  laws  of  Providence,  and  who  forbid  the  members 
of  their  sect  from  ever  setting  a  broken  bone  or  taking  a  prescription 
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when  sickness  or  infirmity  has  attacked  them.  To  talk  of  letting  an 
ancient  building  take  its  chance,  and  doing  nothing  to  prolong  its 
life,  is  to  my  mind  to  talk  pestiferous  nonsense  with  which  I  have 
no  manner  of  sympathy.  But  unhappily  there  has  been  another 
view  which  has  been  put  forward  in  a  very  specious  and  ingenious 
and  captivating  manner  by  another  set  of  people,  and  which  un- 
happily has  met  with  immense  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  moneyed 
public,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  find  its  exact  parallel  in  the  pro- 
posal of  a  certain  unfortunate  lady  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  her 
faith,  or  at  any  rate  her  profession,  some  years  ago.  That  poor 
lady  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  she  was  so  profoundly  versed  in 
all  the  virtues  of  certain  mysterious  herbs  and  salves  and  potions 
and  mixtures,  that  she  was  prepared  to  guarantee  the  perfect  restora- 
tion of  youth  and  loveliness  to  the  most  aged  and  most  battered  of 
her  sex ;  in  fact,  she' asserted  that  she  had  discovered  the  grand 
secret  of  making  them  '  beautiful  for  ever.'  She  was,  I  take  it,  the 
high  priestess  and  prophetess  of  restoration. 

Now  between  the  criminal  and  indolent  neglect  of  those  who 
would  sit  down  with  folded  hands  and  never  stretch  out  a  finger  to 
avert  the  death  of  the  stricken,  and  the  pretentious  puffery  of 
quacks  who  assure  us  that  they  have  discovered  the  secret  of  re- 
juvenescence, there  is  a  whole  world  of  difference,  and  between  the 
stupid  do-nothingism  of  the  one  and  the  rash  do-everythingism  of 
the  other  there  is — there  must  be — a  middle  course.  This  is  what  we 
have  to  complain  of,  that  when  well-meaning  people  have  set  them- 
selves to  '  restore '  a  church  (for  I  shall  keep  myself  to  that  branch 
of  the  subject  for  the  present),  some  of  us  have  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  learning  what  they  were  going  to  restore. 

When  these  good  and  well-meaning  people  take  it  into  their  heads 
that  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  building  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  modern 
structure  in  which  '  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  original  are 
to  be  reproduced  and  for  the  most  part  retained,'  we  ask  ourselves 
with  wide-open  eyes  of  amazement  and  perplexity  what  is  going  to 
be  reproduced  ?  There  is  a  sumptuous  Norman  doorway,  there  are 
abundant  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  Norman  church  having 
existed  on  this  spot — there  are  clear  proofs  that  the  Norman  pillars 
have  been  recklessly  cut  away  here  to  make  room  for  a  splendid 
thirteenth-century  tomb,  that  the  north  aisle  is  an  addition  raised  up 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  original  north  wall — that  a  chapel  of  no  great 
artistic  merit  was  added  at  another  time,  that  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
was  altered  when  the  clerestory  was  added,  that  the  chancel  was 
rebuilt,  flimsily,  faultily,  fantastically,  just  before  the  final  rupture 
with  Eome, — and  yet  that  the  remains  of  the  superb  sedilia  which 
the  seventeenth-century  mob  smashed  to  pieces  were  evidently 
removed  from  the  earlier  chancel  by  the  fifteenth-century  architects. 
There  are  signs,  in  fact,  of  the  church  never  having  been  left 
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undisturbed — that  from  generation  to  generation  the  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet  were  always  doing  something  to  their  church,  taking  a 
pride  in  adding  to  or  altering  it,  according  to  their  notions.  They 
never  thought  of  reproducing  anything,  but  rightly  or  wrongly  they 
were  always  aiming  at  improving  everything.  You  are  going  to 
restore,  are  you  ?  What  are  you  going  to  restore  ?  The  Norman,  the 
Early  English,  the  Decorated,  or  the  Perpendicular  church  ?  What 
are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  original  ?  What  is  your  notion 
of  the  original  which  you  pretend  to  be  about  to  restore  ?  The  problem 
that  presents  itself  becomes  more  difficult,  more  complex,  the  longer 
you  look  at  it — the  problem,  namely,  ivhat  you  are  going  to  restore. 

If  my  dear  old  grandmother  should  wish  to  be  made  *  beautiful  for 
ever ' — i.e.  to  be  restored — what  condition  of  former  loveliness  shall  we 
call  back  ?  There  are  some  who  paid  homage  to  her  beauty  at  eighteen, 
some  who  loved  her  at  thirty,  and  some  who  almost  adored  her  at 
threescore  years  and  ten.  Look  at  her  portraits  !  Which  shall  we 
take  ?  Nay !  I  love  her  as  she  is,  say  I,  with  the  smile  that  plays 
about  her  venerable  lips  and  the  soft  light  in  the  gentle  eyes.  I  love 
every  furrow  on  her  broad  brow  and  would  not  have  the  thin  grey 
hairs  turned  to  masses  of  auburn.  I  would  keep  her  for  ever  if  I 
might,  but  I  would  no  more  dream  of  restoring  her  to  what  she  was 
before  I  was  born  than  I  would  replace  her  by  something  that  she  is 
not  and  never  was. 

Now  up  and  down  this  land  of  England  there  are,  say,  5,000 
churches  that  at  this  moment  stand  upon  the  same  foundations  that 
they  stood  upon  500  years  ago,  some  few  of  them  standing  in 
the  main  as  they  were  left  eight  centuries  ago.  If  for  5,000  any 
one  should  suggest  not  5,000,  but  10,000,  I  should  find  no  fault  with 
the  correction. 

If  we  could  go  back  in  imagination  to  the  condition  of  these 
churches  as  they  were  left  when  the  Reformation  began,  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  there  was  not  at  that  time,  there  never  had  been, 
and  there  is  never  likely  to  be  again,  anything  in  the  world  that  could 
at  all  compare  with  our  English  churches.  There  never  has  been  an 
area  of  anything  like  equal  extent  so  immeasurably  rich  in  works  of 
art  such  as  were  then  to  be  found  within  the  four  seas.  The  prodigious 
and  incalculable  wealth  stored  up  in  the  churches  of  this  country  in 
the  shape  of  sculpture,  glass,  needlework,  sepulchral  monuments  in 
marble,  alabaster,  and  metal — the  jewelled  shrines,  the  precious  MSS. 
and  their  bindings,  the  frescoes  and  carved  work,  the  vestments  and 
exquisite  vessels  in  silver  and  gold,  and  all  the  quaint  and  dainty  and 
splendid  productions  of  an  exuberant  artistic  appetite  and  an  artistic 
passion  for  display  which  were  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  great 
religious  houses,  but  dispersed  about  more  or  less  in  every  parish 
church  in  England,  constituted  such  an  enormous  aggregate  of 
precious  forms  of  beauty  as  fairly  baffles  the  imagination  when  we 
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attempt  to  conceive  it.  There  are  the  lists  of  the  church  goods — i.e. 
of  the  contents  of  churches— by  the  thousand,  not  only  in  the  sixteenth 
century  but  in  the  fourteenth  :  there  they  are  for  any  one  to  read ; 
and,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  area  and  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  I  say  again  that  the  history  of  the  world  has  nothing  to  show 
which  can  for  one  moment  be  compared  with  our  English  churches 
as  they  were  to  be  found  when  the  spoilers  were  let  loose  upon  them.1 
Well !  We  all  know  that  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  the  contents  of 
those  churches.  The  locusts  devoured  all.  But  the  fabrics  remained— 
the  fabrics  have  remained  down  to  our  own  time — they  are  as  it  were 
the  glorious  framework  of  the  religious  life  of  the  past.  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  claim  which  these  survivals  of  a 
frightful  conflagration  have  upon  us  for  safe  custody.  I  presume  we 
all  acknowledge  that  claim,  and  the  only  question  is  how  best  to 
exhibit  our  loyalty.  But  when  we  have  got  so  far  we  are  suddenly 
met  by  a  wholly  unexpected  and  anomalous  difficulty  before  we  can 
make  a  single  step  in  advance. 

Now  I  am  free  to  confess  that  hardly  a  day  of  my  life  passes  in 
which  I  am  not  oppressed  by  the  conviction  that  there  are  few  men 
of  my  age  within  the  four  seas  who  are  as  deplorably  ignorant  of 
things  in  general  as  I  feel  myself  to  be  ; — but  there  is  one  branch  of 
ignorance,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  which  I  am  convinced  that 
the  enormous  majority  of  my  most  gifted  acquaintances  are  sharing 
with  myself — I  really  do  not  know  to  whom  these  thousands  of 
churches  belong. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  church  belonged  to  the  parish  as  a 
sort  of  corporation,  and  when  by  virtue  of  their  proprietary  right 
in  their  church  the  parishioners  were  bound  to  keep  the  fabric  in 
tenantable  repair.  But  when  that  obligation  was  removed  by  the 
abolition  of  Church  rates  (so  far  as  I  can  understand  the  matter), 
the  church  practically  ceased  to  belong  to  any  one.  Tell  the  most 
devoted  church  people  in  my  parish  that  because  they  are  church 

1  The  lists  of  '  church'goods  ' — i.e.  of  the  contents  of  our  churches— during  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eecord  Office.  Many  of  them  have  been 
printed  in  extenso  ;  they  make  up  in  the  aggregate  a  large  mass  of  documents,  and 
some  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  reports  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.  Among  the  miscellaneous  books  of  the  Exchequer  is  a 
visitation  book  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Norwich  for  the  year  1368,  which  contains  a 
very  minute  account  of  the  contents  of  every  church  in  the  archdeaconry,  including 
service  books,  vestments,  sacred  vessels,  banners,  processional  crosses,  ornaments,  &c., 
all  set  down  in  detail,  the  names  of  the  donors  being  frequently  given,  and  sometimes 
the  value  of  the  more  precious  articles  being  stated.  Some  years  ago  I  stumbled  upon 
an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Warwick,  drawn 
up  in  1467,  extending  over  five  folio  pages.  It  seemed  to  me,  on  a  cursory  inspecti6n} 
to  be  a  document  of  great  value  as  illustrative  of  this  subject.  I  know  not  whether 
it  has  ever  been  printed  ;  if  not,  perhaps  Warwickshire  antiquaries  may  be  glad  to  be 
referred  to  it—Miscell.  Books  of  the  Exchequer,  Q.E.  No.  30.  The  inventory  begins  at 
fol.  cci. 
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people  therefore  they  are  bound  to  keep  the  fabric  in  repair,  and 
they  would  to  a  man  become  conscientious  nonconformists  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Tell  my  most  conscientious  nonconformists  that  next 
Monday  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  in  the  vestry  and  an  opportunity  of 
badgering  the  parson,  and  not  a  man  of  them  but  would  claim  his 
right  to  be  there  : — because,  under  circumstances  which  are  favour- 
able to  his  own  interests  and  inclinations,  every  inhabitant  of  a 
certain  geographical  area  protests  that  he  is  a  shareholder  in  his 
parish  church.  It  is  true  that  on  a  memorable  occasion  I  was  pre- 
sented with  the  key  of  my  church,  and  was  directed  to  lock  myself 
in  and  ring  the  bell,  and  then  was  solemnly  informed  that  I  had 
taken  possession  of  my  freehold.  I  dare  say  it  was  quite  true,  only  I 
am  quite  certain  nobody  did  believe  it  at  the  time  and  nobody  does 
believe  it  now.  From  that  day  to  this  I  never  have  been  able  to 
understand  to  whom  my  church  does  belong. 

Now  as  long  as  it  is  only  a  question  of  letting  things  drift  the 
question  of  ownership  never  troubles  anybody.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
telling  my  people  that  if  the  church  of  our  parish  were  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  some  fine  morning,  there  would  be 
only  one  man  who  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  catastrophe,  and  that 
man  would  be  the  rector.  For  his  benefice  would  at  once  become  a 
sinecure,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  his  removing  to  the 
metropolis  and  living  there  during  some  months  of  the  year,  and 
living  in  the  Riviera  during  the  other  months,  and  leaving  his  people 
to  shift  for  themselves — nothing  to  prevent  this  except  those  trifling 
considerations  of  duty  and  conscience  which  of  course  need  not  be 
taken  into  account.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  preventing 
the  church  from  tumbling  down,  or  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
pulling  it  about — when  it  comes  to  restoring  it — then  practically  the 
ownership  is  surrendered  to  the  parson  in  the  frankest  and  the  freest 
and  the  most  generous  way  by  the  whole  body  of  the  parishioners. 
Then  the  parson  is  allowed  to  be  the  only  responsible  owner  of  the 
fabric.  It  is  remembered  that  he  rang  the  bell  when  he  came  into  his 
freehold  :  therefore  it  must  be  his ;  and  if  he  does  not  take  the  whole 
burden  of  collecting  the  money  and  seeing  the  work  through  and 
making  himself  personally  responsible  for  the  cost,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  will  not  be  done  at  all. 

Now  I  am  not  the  man  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  my  brethren 
of  the  clergy.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  country  or  in  any  age 
there  was  ever  a  body  of  men  so  heartily  and  loyally  trying  to  do 
their  duty,  and  so  generously  sacrificing  themselves  to  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  duty,  as  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
at  this  moment.  But,  whether  it  is  their  misfortune  or  their  fault 
— and  we  are  none  of  us  faultless,  not  even  the  parsons — I  am  bound 
to  express  my  belief  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  know  no  more  about  the  technical 
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history  of  their  churches  than  they  know  about  law — in  fact,  as  a 
body,  the  clergy  know  as  little  about  the  history  of  Church  Archi- 
tecture as  lawyers  know  about  Theology,  and  I  could  not  put  the  case 
more  strongly  than  that. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  parallel  between  the  amiable  weakness 
of  the  two  professions  and  their  relative  attitude  towards  the  two 
sciences  in  which  each  of  them  delights  to  dabble  may  be  carried  out 
only  too  closely.  For  it  is  painfully  observable  in  both  cases  that  the 
members  of  the  two  professions  are  profoundly  convinced — the  lawyers 
that  a  knowledge  of  theology,  the  divines  that  a  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture, comes  to  them  severally  by  a  kind  of  legal  or  clerical  instinct. 
If  a  lawyer  chooses  to  plunge  into  scientific  theology,  and  to  write  a 
book  on  the  two  Decalogues,  or  give  us  his  obiter  dicta  on  the  errors  of 
the  Greek  Church,  though  nobody  is  much  the  wiser,  nobody  is  much 
the  worse,  except  the  man  who  reads  the  pamphlet  or  the  volume.  But 
when  it  has  been  decided  that  a  church  requires  a  thorough  overhaul- 
ing, then  the  resigning  the  absolute  control  over  and  disposal  of  the 
sacred  building  to  the  parson  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  in  his  wisdom  or 
his  ignorance  may  judge  to  be  best  becomes  a  very  much  more 
serious  matter. 

It  would  be  easy  to  look  at  that  matter  from  the  ludicrous  point  of 
view,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  too  serious  for  handling  as  though  it  were 
anything  to  laugh  at.  Unhappily,  we  most  of  us  know  a  great  deal 
too  much  about  it.  The  parson  in  some  cases  jauntily  determines  to 
be  his  own  architect,  and  the  village  bricklayer  highly  approves  of 
his  decision,  and  assures  him  in  strict  confidence  that  architects  are  a 
pack  of  thieves,  just  as,  in  fact,  jockeys  are.  The  builder  begins  to 
*  clear  away,'  then  the  parson  gets  frightened.  Then  he  thinks  he'd 
better  have  an  architect — 4  only  a  consulting  architect  you  know ! ' — 
Then  the  bricklayer  recommends  his  nephew  brought  up  at  the  board 
school  who  has  'done  a  deal  of  measurement  and  that  like,'  and 
then.  .  .  .  No !  no !  we  really  cannot  follow  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
But  in  many  cases  where  the  good  man,  distrusting  his  own  power, 
does  call  in  the  help  of  one  supposed  to  be  an  expert,  the  process  and 
the  result  are  hardly  less  deplorable.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  most  ignorant  pretender  from  starting  as  an  architect  to-morrow 
morning  ;  nothing  to  prevent  his  touting  up  and  down  the  country 
for  orders,  though  he  is  no  more  qualified  to  advise  and  report  upon 
an  ancient  building  than  he  is  to  construct  the  Channel  tunnel.  And 
we  all  know  this  very  significant  fact,  that  there  never  was  a  church 
that  ever  was  reported  upon  by  one  of  these  solemn  and  aspiring 
young  gentlemen,  without  antecedents  and  without  any  misgivings, 
which  was  not  at  once  pronounced  to  be  in  a  most  dangerous  con- 
dition from  weathercock  to  pavement.  The  roof  is  always  in  a  most 
hopeless  condition,  the  walls  are  frightfully  out  of  the  perpendicular 
and  have  been  so  for  many  generations,  the  bells  jiggle  alarmingly  in 
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their  frames,  the  jackdaws  have  been  pecking  away  at  the  mortar  of 
the  tower,  fifty  rectors  lie  buried  in  the  chancel,  and  a  hole  was  dug 
for  every  one  of  them,  and  all  these  holes  imperatively  demand  to 
be  filled  up  with  concrete.  But  mercifully,  most  mercifully  and 
providentially,  a  professional  gentleman  has  been  called  in  at  the 
critical  moment,  exactly  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  now  the  dear 
old  church  may  be  saved,  saved  for  our  children's  children  by  being 
promptly  restored.  Thereupon  the  worthy  parson — he,  too,  glad  of  a 
job — sets  to  work  and  the  thing  is  done. 

But  what  is  done?  The  men  that  started  this  Society,  this 
union  for  the  protection  of  the  noble  structures  that  are  a  proud  in- 
heritance come  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  they  answered  with 
an  indignant  protest :  '  An  immense  and  irreparable  wrong  is  done, 
and  the  state  of  things  which  makes  it  perfectly  easy  for  a  wrong 
like  this  to  be  repeated  every  week  is  a  shameful  national  scandal, 
which  we  will  not  cease  from  lifting  up  our  voices  against  till  some 
means  shall  have  been  devised  for  preventing  the  periodical  recur- 
rence of  these  abominable  mutilations,  these  cruel  obliterations, 
these  fraudulent  substitutions  up  and  down  the  land  of  new  lamps 
for  old  ones.  .  .  .' 

At  starting  this  was  all  that  our  pioneers  ventured  to  proclaim. 
I  have  often  heard  people  object,  l  These  gentlemen  are  so  vague, 
they  don't  know  what  they  would  be  at ! '  Now,  I  know  that  with 
some  folk  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  any  men  or  any  opinions 
to  pronounce  them  vague.  Why  !  Since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
no  great  forward  movement,  no  great  social  religious  or  political 
reform,  has  ever  achieved  its  object  and  gone  on  its  victorious  course 
conquering  and  to  conquer  which  did  not  pass  through  its  early 
stage  of  vagueness — that  stage  when  the  leaders  were  profoundly 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  an  evil  or  an  injustice  or  a  falsehood 
which  needed  to  be  swept  away,  though  they  did  not  yet  see  what 
the  proper  manner  of  setting  to  work  was,  or  where  the  broom  was  to 
be  found  to  do  the  sweeping  with. 

Oh  ye  merciful  heavens  !  save  us  from  cut-and-dried  schemes,  at 
least  at  starting !  All  honour  to  the  men,  say  I,  who  did  not  pledge 
us  all  to  a  scheme,  to  a  paper  constitution,  but  who  had  the  courage 
to  say  no  more  than  this:  *  Here  in  the  body  politic  there  is  a 
horrible  mischief  at  work  ;  the  symptoms  are  very  bad,  very  alarm- 
ing. Do  let  us  see  if  some  remedy  cannot  be  found.  Do  help  us 
to  see  our  way  out  of  our  perplexity.' 

Eleven  years  have  now  gone  by  since  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Ancient  Buildings  was  founded,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  pass  out  of  this  stage  whose 
characteristic  is  said  to  be  vagueness  of  statement  and  uncertainty 
in  the  plan  of  operations,  and  when  it  behoves  some  one  to  speak 
out  and  propose  that  we  should  take  a  step  in  advance.  I  have  no 
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right  to  compromise  my  betters  by  pledging  them  to  any  crude  pro- 
position, or  any  course  which  may  seem  to  myself  to  be  the  right  one. 
But,  as  a  mere  private  person,  I  hereby  declare  it  to  be  my  strong 
opinion  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  settling  the  very  important 
question  to  whom  the  churches  of  England  do  belong,  and  who  have 
the  right  of  defacing,  degrading,  debasing  the  temples  of  God  in  the 
land,  turning  them  into  blotchy  caricatures,  or  into  lying  mummies 
smalmed  over  with  tawdry  pigments,  like  the  ghastly  thing  in  Mr. 
Long's  picture  in  the  Academy  this  year,  with  an  effeminate  young 
pretender  in  the  foreground  making  a  languid  oration  over  the  dis- 
guised remains  of  the  dead. 

There  are  some  things  (and  they  are  the  most  precious  of  all 
things)  which  no  man  has  any  moral  right  to  treat  as  his  own.  They 
are  the  things  which  came  to  us  from  an  immemorial  past  and  which 
belong  to  our  children's  children  as  much  as  to  ourselves.  In  the 
county  of  Norfolk  we  have  one  aged  oak  that  has  stood  where  it 
stands  now  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  Under  its  shadow  twenty 
generations  of  a  noble  race  have  passed  their  childhood  and  early 
youth,  left  it  with  a  fond  regret  when  the  call  came  to  them  to  engage 
in  the  battle  of  life,  and  returned  at  last  to  find  it  still  there,  hale  and 
vigorous  as  it  was  centuries  before  the  earliest  of  their  ancestors  settled 
in  the  land  where  its  mighty  roots  are  anchored.  The  story  of  that  race 
is  full  of  romance  not  untinged  by  pathos.  If  that  oak  were  a  talking 
oak,  what  moving  tales  it  could  tell !  If  'Arry  'Opkins  of  'Ounslow 
should  cast  his  fishy  eyes  upon  that  monster  vegetable,  his  first  im- 
pulse would  be  to  carve  upon  its  gnarled  bark  his  own  hideous  name 
or  at  least  those  two  unhappy  initials  which  he  cannot  pronounce. 
His  next  would  be  to  suggest  that  the  tree  should  be  trimmed  up — re- 
stored in  fact.  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  man  to  make  that  proposi- 
tion. And  why  ?  Because  I  think  the  noble  gentleman  who  calls 
that  oak  his  heirloom  looks  upon  it  as  a  sacred  trust  which  he  holds 
from  his  forefathers,  and  holds  for  his  posterity  too — a  trust  which  it 
would  be  dishonour  to  neglect,  to  mutilate,  or  to  destroy. 

But  within  a  pistol-shot  of  that  venerable  and  magnificent  tree 
stands  the  little  village  church.  There  lie  the  bones  of  twenty  gene- 
rations of  De  Greys  ;  there  they  were  baptized,  wedded,  buried.  There 
they  knelt  in  worship,  lifted  up  their  voices  in  prayer  and  praise  ;  from 
father  to  son  they  bowed  their  heads  at  the  altar,  gazed  at  the 
effigies  of  their  ancestors — sometimes  bitterly  lamenting  that  the 
times  were  evil  and  poverty  had  come  upon  them,  sometimes  silently 
resolving  that  they  would  carve  out  for  themselves  a  career — 
sometimes  returning  to  thank  God  who  had  enabled  them  so  fully 
to  perform  their  vow — sometimes  glad  at  the  sound  of  their  own  mar- 
riage bells,  sometimes  sad  when  the  tolling  of  those  bells  announced 
that  another  generation  had  passed  away.  There  stands  that  little 
church.  The  old  Norman  tower  was  standing  as  it  stands  to-day 
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when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  first  De  Grey 
came  to  Merton  ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  if  a  self-sty  led  professional 
gentleman,  young  enough  and  presumptuous  enough  and  ignorant 
enough,  were  to  appear  upon  the  scene,  he  would  solemnly  and  em- 
phatically advise  that  Merton  Church  should  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  be  restored.  The  horrible  thought  is  that  under  quite  con- 
ceivable circumstances  the  thing  might  be  done  with  very  little 
difficulty  and  before  you  knew  where  you  were. 

Think  of  the  feelings  of  that  old  oak  then ! 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  a  tree  is  one  thing  and  a  church  is 
another,  that  the  one  you  cannot  restore  but  you  can  restore  the 
other.  You  can  restore  neither  ;  you  can  murder  both  if  you  are  a 
heartless  assassin.  Was  it  in  the  1851  Exhibition  that  they  built  up 
the  bark  of  a  giant  of  the  Californian  forests  and  told  us  it  was  a 
restoration  of  a  wonder  of  the  world  that  had  reared  up  its  lofty  top 
to  heaven  even  from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  ?  A  restoration ! 
Nay !  a  colossal  fraud.  But  such  a  fraud  as  is  perpetrated  in  our 
midst  every  month,  and  which,  when  men  have  committed,  they  are 
actually  proud  of. 

I  am  often  asked,  When  was  this  or  that  church  built  ?  And 
my  answer  is  ready  at  hand.  It  was  not  built  at  all !  It  grew ! 
For  every  church  in  the  land  that  has  'a  real  history  is  a  living 
organism.  Do  you  tell  me  that  yonder  doorway  is  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  that  yonder  tower  may  have  stood  where  it  does  when  the 
Conqueror  came  to  sweep  away  '  pot-bellied  Saxondom ; '  that  the 
chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  Edwards — the  rood  screen 
crowded  into  a  place  never  meant  for  it  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
the  pulpit  supplied  by  a  village  carpenter  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  carvings  of  the  roof  destroyed  in  the  seventeenth,  the  royal  arms 
supplied  in  the  eighteenth,  and  therefore  that  nothing  but  a  clean 
sweep  is  to  be  made  of  it  all,  as  a  preliminary  to  building  it  all  up 
from  the  ground  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Do  you  call  that  re- 
storation ?  You  assure  me  that  you  will  faithfully  and  religiously 
copy  the  old.  Why  that  is  exactly  what  you  can't  do !  You  can't 
copy  the  marks  of  the  axe  on  early  Norman  masonry.  You  can't 
copy  Roman  brickwork ;  you  daren't  copy.  Saxon  windows  that  let 
the  light  in  through  oiled  canvas  in  the  days  when  sacredness,  and 
mystery,  and  a  holy  fear  were  somehow  associated  with  the  presence 
of  dimness  and  darkness  and  gloom.  You  can't  restore  ancient 
glass :  the  very  secret  of  its  transcendent  glories  lies  in  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  material  employed.  Nay,  you  can't  even  copy  a  thirteenth- 
century  moulding  or  capital :  you  can't  reproduce  the  carvings  you 
are  going  to  remove — you  have  no  eye  for  the  delicate  and  simple 
curves :  your  chisels  are  so  highly  tempered  that  they  are  your 
masters,  not  your  servants  :  they  run  away  with  you  when  you  set  to 
work  and  insist  on  turning  out  sharply  cut  cusps,  all  of  the  same 
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size,  all  of  them  smitten  with  the  blight  of  sameness,  all  of  them 
straddling,  shallow,  sprawling,  vulgar,  meaningless;  melancholy 
witnesses  against  you  that  you  have  lost  touch  with  the  living 
past.  You  can  make  the  loveliest  drawings  of  all  that  is  left,  but 
the  craftsmen  are  gone.  There's  where  you  fail ;  you  say  this  and 
that  ought  to  be  done,  and  this  or  that  is  what  I  mean ;  but  when 
you  expect  your  ideas  carried  out  then  you  utterly  fail. 

I  know  it  is  often  said  that  the  men  of  bygone  times — say  of  the 
fifteenth  century — were  at  least  as  great  restorers  as  we  are.  If  it 
were  true,  that  would  not  excuse  us.  But  is  it  true  ?  Why,  so  far  from 
it,  it  is  exactly  because  the  architects  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  did  not  aim  at  restoring  that  our  modern  visionaries  so 
often  ask  to  be  allowed  to  destroy  their  work  and  to  reproduce  what 
they  destroyed.  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  those  perpendicular 
gentlemen,  with  their  ugly  flattened  arches  and  their  huge  gaping 
west  windows  and  their  trickery  and  their  pretence  and  their  insin- 
cere display,  but  they  did  know  their  own  minds.  They  did  retain 
some  architectural  traditions,  and  they  had  some  architectural  in- 
stincts. But  what  have  we  to  represent  even  their  instincts  ?  Have 
our  craftsmen  anything  in  the  shape  of  historic  enthusiasm?  or 
any  sympathy  with  the  religious  feeling  or  ritual  of  the  past  ? 
Emphatically,  No !  Have  they  the  old  spirit  of  humility  and  reve- 
rence, of  generous  regard  for  their  masters,  teachers,  and  pastors 
in  religion  or  in  art  ?  Have  we  among  us  the  self-distrust  which 
kept  in  check  the  hankering  of  our  forefathers  to  alter  or  improve  ? 
Or  have  we  only  the  fidgetty  and  utterly  reckless  impatience  of 
belonging  to  the  majority  of  dismal  beings,  who  never  make  a  great 
hit  and  leave  no  monument  behind  them  except  of  the  things  they 
destroyed  ? 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  engaged  in  examining  the  muniments  of 
the  Diocese  of  Ely,  and  I  came  upon  an  agreement  drawn  up  in  strictly 
legal  form  between  the  Prior  of  the  convent  of  Ely  on  the  one  part  and 
Thomas  Peynton,  master  mason  of  Ely,  on  the  other  part — the  con- 
vent agreeing  to  allow  Peynton  an  annuity  for  life  of  twelve  marks  of 
lawful  money  of  England — i.e.  81.  sterling — without  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  a  suit  of  clothes  such  as  gentlemen  wore,  he  to  do  such 
masonry  and  stone-cutting  as  the  Sacrist  of  the  convent  should  lay 
upon  him,  and  further  to  teach  three  apprentices,  to  be  nominated, 
fed,  and  boarded  at  the  cost  of  the  convent,  which  in  return  was  to 
benefit  by  all  the  profits  of  their  labour.  If  the  convent  should  at 
any  time  send  their  master  mason  to  work  at  any  of  their  outlying 
possessions,  then  and  only  then  was  the  good  man  to  receive  an 
allowance  for  his  maintenance.  If  his  health  broke  down  or  he 
became  incapacitated  by  old  age,  he  was  to  receive  a  pension  of 
six  marks  a  year,  and  his  clothes,  but  nothing  more.  Who  has  not 
stood  before  some  of  our  cathedrals  and  found  himself  asking,  *  How 
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was  this  temple  piled  up  to  heaven  ?  How  could  men  build  it  in 
those  rude  old  times  ?  '  How  ?  Because  in  those  rude  old  times,  as 
we  are  pleased  to  call  them,  there  were  men  like  simple  old  Thomas 
Peynton  of  Ely,  who,  having  food  and  raiment,  were  therewith  content ; 
men  who  lived  for  the  joy  and  glory  of  their  work  and  did  not  regard 
their  art  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  so  much  as  an  end  to  live  for  ;  men 
who  were  so  stupid,  so  far  astray,  that  to  sacrifice  the  joy  of  living  for 
a  mountain  of  coin  seemed  to  them  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere 
causas. 

You  will  be  able  to  restore  the  churches  which  these  men  built 
when  you  can  revive  among  the  humblest  workmen  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  benighted,  deluded,  Quixotic  enthusiasts  of  the  days 
gone  by,  and  not  till  then. 

Meanwhile,  we  do  know  how  to  build  better  houses  to  live  in — 
immeasurably  grander  hotels,  magnificent  clubhouses,  and  sumptuous 
restaurants.  Our  bridges  and  our  railway  stations,  our  barracks 
and  our  shops,  are  structures  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud ; 
but  as  for  our  churches,  let  us  be  humble,  let  us  forbear  from  med- 
dling with  what  we  do  not  understand.  Let  us  pause  before  we  set 
ourselves  to  restore,  let  us  be  thankful  if  we  are  permitted  to  pre- 
serve. 

But  preserve  ?  How  are  we  going  to  begin  ?  As  a  preliminary, 
as  a  sine  qua  non,  what  is  wanted  is  to  stop  all  unlicensed  meddling 
with  all  ancient  buildings  throughout  the  land.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  making  it  quite  plain  to  whom  those  buildings  belong.  The 
ownership  of  the  Houses  of  Grod  must  no  longer  be  left,  as  it  is,  an 
open  question.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  present  anomalous 
condition  of  affairs  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  without  delay,  and  I  see 
only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  old  churches  are  a  heritage 
belonging  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  now  more  than  ever  before  it  is 
true  that  the  public  at  large  have  a  claim  to  be  heard  before  these 
venerable  monuments  of  past  magnificence  should  be  dealt  with  as 
if  they  were  the  private  property  of  individuals,  or  of  a  handful  of 
worthy  people  inhabiting  a  minute  geographical  area.  There  are 
cases  not  a  few  where  the  whole  population  of  a  parish  could  be 
completely  accommodated  in  a  single  aisle  of  the  village  church.  In 
one  case  that  I  forbear  from  naming  lest  some  incompetent  and  rest- 
less aspirant  for  notoriety  should  fly  upon  the  spoil  and  tear  it  limb 
from  limb — one  case  of  a  certain  parish  where  the  population  is 
under  200  all  told — where  there  still  exists  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent churches  in  England,  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  1,200 
worshippers  on  the  floor,  and  that  church  untouched  by  profane 
hands  for  centuries,  its  very  vastness  has  frightened  the  most 
audacious  adventurers,  and  it  still  stands  in  its  majesty  as  the  wonder 
and  pride  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated. 

To  restore  it  according  to  the  notions  only  too  much  in  vogue 
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would  absorb  a  considerable  fortune  ;  to  preserve  it  for  future  genera- 
tions, unmutilated,  undefaced,  and  in  a  condition  to  defy  the  elements 
for  centuries,  would  require  a  few  hundreds ;  and  yet  it  would  proba- 
bly be  easier  to  find  a  Croasus  who  to  gratify  his  own  vanity  or  whim 
would  be  ready  to  lavish  thousands  upon  that  glorious  structure  and 
turn  it  into  a  gaudy  exhibition  for  nineteenth-century  sightseers 
to  come  and  stare  at ;  easier  to  find  that  than  to  find  the  hundreds 
for  putting  the  church  into  substantial  repair.  Yet  I  for  one  am 
inclined  to  think  that  to  do  the  last  is  a  duty,  to  do  the  first  would 
probably  end  in  committing  an  outrage.  When  we  contemplate 
such  churches  as  this  (and  it  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance),  what 
forces  itself  upon  some  of  us  is  that  they  need  first  and  foremost  to  be 
protected  before  we  begin  to  speak  even  of  repairing  them.  We 
talk  with  pride  of  our  National  Church.  Is  it  not  time  that  we 
should  begin  to  talk  of  our  National  Churches,  and  time  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  this  country  should  not 
be  vested  in  some  body  of  trustees  or  guardians  or  commissioners 
who  should  be  responsible  at  least  for  their  preservation  ?  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  should  all  be  protected  from  the  random  experiments 
of  'prentice  hands  and  the  rioting  of  architectural  buffoonery  ? 

All  honour  to  the  generous  enthusiasm  which  has  urged  so  many 
large-hearted  men  and  women  in  our  time  to  make  sacrifices  of  their 
substance,  not  only  ungrudgingly  but  joyfully  and  thankfully,  to 
make  the  Houses  of  Grod  in  the  land  incomparably  more  splendid  and 
attractive  than  they  were.  But  even  enthusiasm,  the  purest  and 
noblest  and  loftiest  enthusiasm,  if  misdirected  and  uninstructed,  has 
often  proved,  and  will  prove  again,  a  very  dangerous  passion.  Before 
now  there  have  been  violent  outbreaks  of  enthusiastic  iconoclasm 
when  the  frenzy  of  destroyers  has  been  in  the  ascendant  and  when 
those  who  would  fain  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  past  have  been 
persecuted  to  the  death.  Is  there  enthusiasm  abroad — enthusiasm  to 
strengthen  the  things  which  remain  that  are  ready  to  die  ?  By  all 
means  let  it  have  scope ;  give  it  opportunity  of  action ;  let  it  have 
vent,  but  beware  how  you  allow  it  to  burst  forth  into  wild  excesses ; 
let  it  be  at  least  kept  under  control.  Build  your  new  churches  as 
sumptuously  as  you  please.  Ours  is  the  age  of  brick  and  iron,  of 
mechanical  contrivances,  of  comfort  and  warmth  and  light.  Put  all 
these  into  your  new  temples  as  lavishly  as  you  will,  and  then  perad- 
venture  the  Church  architecture  of  our  own  time  may  take  a  new 
departure  ;  but  for  the  old  Houses  of  God  in  the  land,  aim  at  preserv- 
ing them  and  do  not  aim  at  more ! 

Let  it  be  enacted  that,  whosoever  he  may  be,  parson  or  clerk, 
warden  or  sidesman,  architect  or  bricklayer,  man  or  woman,  who 
shall  be  convicted  of  driving  a  nail  into  a  rood-screen  or  removing  a 
sepulchral  slab,  of  digging  up  the  bones  of  the  dead  to  make  a  hole 
for  a  heating  apparatus,  bricking  up  an  ancient  doorway  or  hacking 
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out  an  aperture  for  a  new  organ  or  scraping  off  the  ancient  plaster 
from  walls  that  were  plastered  five  hundred  years  ago — any  one,  I  say, 
who  shall  do  any  of  these  acts,  even  with  the  very  best  motives,  if  he 
have  committed  such  an  offence  without  the  license  of  a  duly  consti- 
tuted authority,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  and 
sent  to  prison  without  the  option  of  paying  a  fine.  Would  you 
do  less  in  the  case  of  a  student  at  the  National  Gallery  who  should 
presume  to  restore  Gainsborough's  '  Parish  Clerk '  or  Francia's 
'  Entombment '  ? 

Having  made  unlicensed  meddling  with  our  churches  penal,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  carry  out  a  survey  of  our  churches,  and  to 
obtain  an  exhaustive  report  upon  the  condition  of  all  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  country  which  up  to  this  moment  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  I  am  afraid  the  list 
of  such  favoured  edifices  would  stagger  and  horrify  us  all  by  its  small- 
ness. 

The  report  to  be  drawn  up  and  published  of  such  a  survey  as  I 
have  ventured  to  propose  would  set  out  to  the  world  an  authoritative 
presentment  of  the  actual  condition  of  each  church  visited,  drawn  up 
by  duly  qualified  and  certificated  professional  men  according  to  in- 
structions laid  down  for  them.  The  reports  should  include  accurate 
ground-plans  made  according  to  one  uniform  scale,  elaborate  copies 
of  mouldings,  window-tracery,  doorways,  capitals,  roofs — not  merely 
pretty  little  sketches  suitable  for  the  readers  of  the  Graphic,  but 
working  drawings,  the  results  of  careful  measurement ;  and  to  this 
should  be  added  lists  of  monumental  brasses,  fonts,  remains  of  mural 
paintings  or  ancient  glass,  a  complete  register,  in  fact,  of  whatever 
remains  the  churches  contained  of  ancient  work  in  wood  or  stone  or 
metal  at  the  time  the  buildingwas  examinedand  reported  on.  Of  course 
I  shall  be  met  by  the  objection  that  the  expense  of  such  a  survey 
would  be  enormous,  and  that  any  such  scheme  is  therefore  for  that  one 
reason  impracticable.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  the  estimates. 
But  of  this  I  feel  very  certain,  that,  so  far  from  the  cost  of  such 
a  survey  and  such  a  publication  of  reports  as  those  contemplated 
deserving  to  be  called  enormous,  it  would  be  much  more  truly 
described  as  insignificant. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  ancient  churches  which  have  not  been 
violently  tampered  with  during  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  belong  to 
two  classes  :  the  very  small  ones,  which  have  seemed  not  worth  med- 
dling with,  and  the  very  large  ones  which  have  frightened  even  the 
restorers.  The  cost  of  drawing  up  reports  upon  the  small  churches 
would  be  very  trifling  and  would  bring  down  the  average  expense 
considerably,  and  as  to  the  time  required  for  carrying  out  such  a 
survey,  it  need  not,  I  believe,  occupy  more  than  three  years,  though 
I  dare  say  it  might  profitably  be  spread  over  five.  As  to  any  other 
difficulty  standing  in  the  way,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  it.  A 
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preliminary  survey  of  all  the  churches  in  England  was  actually  begun 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  thirty  years  ago, 
and  a  brief  report  upon  the  condition  of  every  church  in  seven 
counties  was  published,  and  may  be  purchased  now  for  a  song.  Each 
church  was  personally  visited  by  some  competent  antiquary  or  archi- 
tect, and  a  slight  but  instructive  notice  of  every  edifice  was  supplied. 
The  survey  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  alone  dealt  with  no  less  than 
541  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  one  sort  or  another.  Will  it  be  said 
that  what  was  so  effectively  carried  out  on  a  small  scale  by  private 
enterprise  thirty  years  ago  could  not  be  done  on  a  large  scale  now, 
or  that  there  is  less  need  to  do  it  now  than  there  was  in  the  past 
generation  ? 

And  consider  the  collateral  advantages  that  would  ensue.  Con- 
sider the  immense  gain  of  keeping  a  band  of  young  architects  out  of 
mischief  for  five  years,  of  inducing  them  during  that  time  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  severe  study  of  an  important  branch  of  their  art, 
of  compelling  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  its 
growth  and  development,  and  familiarising  them  with  the  minutest 
details  of  Gothic  architecture,  not  in  books  but  in  situ,  and  above 
all  of  giving  them  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  up  and  preserving 
some  hundreds  of  ancient  buildings  which,  as  things  are  now,  they 
have  actually  a  pecuniary  interest  in  tempting  people  to  pull  down. 

But,  desirable  as  it  would  be — nay,  necessary  though  it  be — that 
some  such  undertaking  as  this  should  be  carried  through,  the 
other  question  must  come  first.  Again  and  again  we  find  ourselves 
driven  back  upon  that  when  we  attempt  to  stem  the  current  of 
vandalism  that  may  happen  to  be  setting  in  this  direction  or  in 
that.  The  ownership  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices  must  be  placed 
upon  a  different  footing  from  that  which  we  have  acquiesced  in  too 
long.  Sooner  or  later  this  must  come ;  the  sooner  it  comes  the 
better  for  the  interests  we  have  at  heart. 


At  this  point  prudence  suggests  that  I  should  pause.  The  time 
has  not  come  for  putting  forward  more  than  an  outline  of  a  pro- 
posal which  is  sure  to  be  denounced  as  revolutionary.  It  will  be 
a  great  point  gained  if  we  can  find  acceptance  for  the  principle 
advocated.  We  all  do  dearly  love  our  own  old  ways  of  looking  at 
things ;  we  all  do  cling  tenaciously  to  the  prejudices  which  we 
inherited  or  which  were  stamped  upon  our  minds  in  the  nursery; 
we  all  do  honestly  detest  being  worried  into  changes  which  interfere 
with  our  habits  of  thought  and  action  and  compel  us  to  enter 
upon  some  new  course.  Yet  if  it  be  once  brought  home  to  us 
that  a  great  national  heritage  is  being  rapidly  sacrificed,  allowed  to 
perish,  or,  worse,  being  wantonly  destroyed  for  lack  of  that  small 
measure  of  protection  which  life  and  property  have  a  right  to  expect 
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in  every  civilised  community,  I  believe  that  the  sense  of  a  common 
danger  will  unite  men  in  a  generous  forgetfulness  of  their  favourite 
maxims  and  a  shame  at  their  old  supineness,  and  awaken  them  to  see 
the  necessity  for  concerted  action,  and  then  the  thing  that  needs 
doing  will  be  done. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  the  cry  of  *  the  Church  in 
danger  '  provoked  a  strange  frenzy  among  the  people.  The  panic  did 
not  last  very  long,  and  not  much  came  of  it.  But  if  another  cry  should 
be  raised  by  gentle  and  simple  and  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties,  the 
cry  of  '  the  churches  in  danger ! '  I  do  not  think  little  or  nothing  would 
come  of  that.  That  would  be  not  the  mere  expression  of  a  passing  senti- 
ment, but  it  would  be  a  call  to  action  ;  and  when  that  cry  does  come  to 
be  raised,  the  public  at  large  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
drastic  measures,  because  the  nation  will  have  been  roused  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  value  of  their  heritage ;  and  when  a  great  people 
begins  to  assert  itself,  it  is  not  often  that  it  is  content  with  demand- 
ing only  what  it  is  morally  justified  in  claiming. 

AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP. 
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EAST  LONDON  LABOUR. 


IN  this  time  of  burning  controversy  a  description  of  the  life  and  con- 
ditions of  the  East  End  tailors  would  be  without  value  if  it  ignored 
their  exact  position  in  the  metropolitan  clothing  trade.     We  might 
with  equal  advantage  write  the  history  of  a  country  and  forget  its 
relation  to  other  powers.     For  we  have  here  a  new  province  of  pro- 
duction, inhabited  by  a  peculiar  people,  working  under  a  new  system, 
with  new  instruments,  and  yet  separated  by  a  narrow  and  constantly 
shifting  boundary  from  the  sphere  of  employment  of  an  old  esta- 
blished native  industry.     On  the  one  side  of  this  line  we  find  the 
Jewish  contractor  with  his  highly  organised  staff  of  fixers,  basters, 
fellers,  machinists,   button-hole   hands,   and   pressers,  turning   out 
coats  by  the  score,  together  with  a  mass  of  English  women,  un- 
organised and  unregulated,  engaged  in  the  lower  sections  of  the 
trade  ;  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  we  see  an  army  of 
skilled  English  tradesmen  with  regulated  pay  and  restricted  hours 
working  on  the  old  traditional  lines  of  one  man  one  garment.     The 
*  new  province '  is  popularly  known  as  the  '  Sweating  System  : '  it 
is  the  area  over  which  the  present  inquiry  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  extends  (in  so  far  as  it  regards  the  tailoring 
trade) ;  it  is  one,  though  perhaps  not  the  first,  destination  of  that 
flood  of  foreign  immigrant  poor  which  engrosses  the  attention  of  a 
committee  of  the  Commons.     In  both  inquiries  the  English  trade 
union  appears  in  the  background  as  a  threatened  vested  interest.    We 
have  therefore  two  distinct  questions  to  deal  with — (1)  the  economic 
and  moral  effect  of  this  class  of  producers  on  the  English  working- 
man  ;  and  (2)  the  actual  condition  of  these  people,  judged  not  only 
by  our  standard  of  life,  but  by  their  own — a  question  which,  I  think, 
resolves  itself  into  this  :   Is  their  condition  physically  and  mentally 
progressive  ?    I  do  not  wish  at  present  to  discuss  the  relative  impor- 
tance, from  a  national  point  of  view,  of  these  two  questions.     But  I 
venture   to    submit  that  in  an  impartial  picture  of  the  East  End 
tailoring  trade  the  two  issues  must  be  kept  clear  and  distinct. 

Before  I  attempt  to  map  out  the  new  province  or  to  describe 
the  life  of  its  inhabitants,  I  shall  try  to  indicate  briefly  whether  it  be 
an  industrial  discovery  or  simply  an  invasion  of  the  English  labour 
market,  and  if  the  latter  to  what  extent :  in  other  words,  whether 
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these  two  entirely  different  methods  of  production,  represented  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  Jewish  contractor  and  his  Jewish  staff,  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  English  journeyman  tailor,  are  equally  adapted 
to  supply  the  same  demand — whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do, 
or  could,  execute  the  same  orders. 

Take  a  morning  coat  made  by  an  English  journeyman  tailor  for 
a  first-class  West  End  firm  (say  Messrs.  Poole  &  Son),  and  the 
same  article  turned  out  by  a  Jewish  contractor  for  a  wholesale  City 
house  or  a  second-rate  West  End  shop.  Lay  them  side  by  side. 
There  may  be  no  difference  in  the  material ;  that  is  settled  by  the 
taste  of  the  customer.  There  may  be  no  difference  in  the  cut,  for 
cutters  trained  at  good  places  command  high  salaries  from  all  classes 
of  merchant  tailors  and  wholesale  clothiers.  But  look  at  each  garment 
closely  and  examine  the  workmanship.  At  a  glance  you  will  perceive 
that  the  one  is  hand-sewn  and  the  other  machine-made.  Examine 
further  into  the  work  of  the  English  journeyman  tailor  :  you  will  note 
that  in  those  parts  of  the  coat  that  need  lining  the  latter  will  be 
fitted  to  the  material  and  felled  over ;  while  if  the  coat  be  lined 
throughout,  the  lining  will  be  attached  by  a  slight  tack  to  one  or 
other  of  the  seams  of  the  material  and  in  all  cases  felled  over.  There 
are  fewer  stitches,  yards  less  thread  or  silk,  and  yet  in  all  places 
material  and  lining  lie  compactly  together.  Now  turn  to  the  coat  of 
a  Jewish  contractor.  Take  the  material  in  one  hand,  the  lining  in 
the  other.  Pull  them  apart.  Why,  it  is  not  a  coat  at  all — it  is  a 
balloon.  Snip  the  two  or  three  hidden  tacks  at  the  base  of  the  collar, 
and  even  this  opens  out  and  loses  all  individual  form.  Fill  it  with 
light  gas  and  hermetically  seal  the  pores  of  the  stuff — and  behold  ! 
4  the  thing '  floats  up  to  heaven,  formless  and  without  shape,  never 
again  to  trouble  its  owner  or  the  English  tailor.  This  garment  is  not 
made  at  all :  to  use  a  trade  expression,  it  is  t  bagged  together,'  ma- 
terial and  lining  seamed  up  separately,  laid  back  to  back,  run  round 
the  edges  by  the  heavy-treading  machine,  the  coat  turned  inside  out 
through  an  armhole,  the  machine  process  repeated.  Now  the  differ- 
ence to  the  customer  between  these  two  representative  coats  is,  as  I 
said  before,  not  one  of  material  or  of  cut.  In  the  first  place  it  is  one 
of  wear.  The  coat  made  by  the  individual  Englishman  will  wear 
three  times  as  long  as  that  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Jewish  contractor. 
Still  more  it  is  a  question  of  fit.  Fit,  that  one  constant  test  of  the  art 
of  a  tailor  or  dressmaker,  untouched  by  changes  in  cut  or  material, 
is  as  much  dependent  on  good  workmanship  as  on  the  skill  of  the 
fitter.  A  fashionable  ladies'  tailor  knows  this  when  he  pays  18s.  for 
the  making  of  a  lady's  bodice  fitted  by  himself.  There  is  no  fit- 
there  can  be  no  fit — in  a  coat  made  by  the  machine  and  by  subdivided 
and  unskilled  labour.  Walk  behind  the  wearer  of  a  sweater's  coat ; 
if  the  material  be  light,  it  will  sway  to  and  fro  with  a  senseless  mo- 
tion ;  if  heavy,  it  bulges  out  first  here,  then  there.  The  reason  is 
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self-evident.  With  a  few  weeks'  wear  the  material  and  the  lining 
stretch  different  ways,  and  to  a  varying  extent  ;  and  presently  the 
coat  hangs  on  its  owner's  back'ltke  linen  on  a  clothes-line,  at  the 
mercy  of  every  movement  or  gust  of  wind.  I  speak,  of  course,  to  the 
connoisseur  of  his  own  and  others'  clothing.  To  the  Philistine  who 
sees  nought  but  colour  and  cut,  my  description  may  seem  unwarranted. 
Exactly  the  man  whom  the  cap  (or  coat)  fits  (?)  will  not  put  it 
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Clearly,  then,  the  order  of  the  gentleman  who  knows  how  to  clothe 
himself,  and  is  able  to  pay  for  it,  cannot  be  executed  by  a  Jewish 
contractor.  In  the  making  of  hand-sewn  garments  the  English 
journeyman  tailor  has  no  rival. 

On  the  other  hand  the  English  tailor  cannot  compete  with  the 
Jewish  contractor  in  supplying  wholesale  houses  with  ready-made 
clothing.  This  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  quality  and  price  of  the 
labour ;  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  that  transformation  of  a 
large  section  of  the  tailoring  trade  from  a  retail  to  a  wholesale 
business  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years.  We 
may  say,  if  we  like,  that  this  transformation  was  itself  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine  and  subdivided  labour — by 
the  demand  for  machine-made  goods  of  the  balloon  type  by  a  middle 
and  working  class  public  and  in  the  colonial  markets.  But  in  a 
practical  discussion  of  the  problems  of  to-day  a  Darwinian  inquiry 
as  to  origin  is  somewhat  out  of  place.  The  transformation  is  an  ac- 
complished fact.  Wholesale  distribution  necessitates  wholesale  pro- 
duction. As  the  trade  at  present  stands,  the  English  journeyman, 
even  if  he  were  able  and  willing  to  make  coats  at  the  same  figure, 
could  not  compete  with  the  contractor  for  orders  from  wholesale 
houses.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  firm  handling  500,0001.  worth 
of  cheap  clothing  annually  to  give  each  garment  out  to  an  isolated 
individual  working  on  the  principle  of  one  man  one  garment.  The 
orders  of  wholesale  traders  must  to  a  large  degree  be  executed  by 
one  or  another  form  of  contract — in  the  case  of  clothiers,  either  by 
provincial  factories  supplying  design,  cloth,  and  labour ;  or  by  con- 
tractors, large  and  small,  organising  labour  only.  The  actual  com- 
petition here  is  not  between  the  English  journeyman  tailor  and  the 
Jewish  contractor,  but  between  the  latter  and  the  provincial 
factory — not  between  English  trade-unionists  and  immigrant 
foreigners,  but  between  Jewish  and  female  labour.  With  the 
character  and  extent  of  this  competition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  found  within 
and  without  the  new  province,  I  shall  deal  later  on.  At  present  I 
will  only  point  out  that  in  so  far  as  the  new  method  of  production  meets 
the  enormous  outgrowth  in  the  demand  for  cloth-made  garments 
created  by  the  transformation  of  the  tailoring  industry  from  a 
retail  to  a  wholesale  trade,  it  is  not  an  invasion  of  the  area  of  employ- 
ment of  the  English  journeyman  tailor,  but  may  fairly  be  termed 
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an  industrial  discovery  made  by  the  organisers  of  Jewish  and  female 
labour. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  deny  that  there  is  a  debatable  land — 
a  battle-field  of  living  competition  between  the  English  tailor  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  '  new  province '  on  the  other. 
The  whole  of  the  '  bespoke  '  trade  for  retail  shops  might  be  executed 
by  English  journeymen  tailors.  As  it  is,  only  a  certain  and,  I  fear,  a 
decreasing  proportion  of  orders  are  made  under  the  old  system.  A 
large  number  of  '  ordered '  coats  are  made  by  Jews  ;  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  '  ordered '  trousers  and  vests  are  made  by  women. 
Speaking  generally,  the  West  End  and  City  trade  in  '  ordered ' 
garments  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  the  first,  made  on  the 
premises  by  skilled  English  tailors,  by  men  who  work  regular  hours 
(nine  to  seven)  and  earn  good  wages ; l  the  second  class  made  by 
English  or  German  tailors  at  their  own  homes,  the  third  class  turned 
out  by  the  Jews  and  by  women. 

Now  the  tailor  who  works  at  home  is  the  intermediate  step  between 
the  shop-worker  and  the  foreign  contractor.     He  takes  out  work  at  a 
lower  figure  than  the  statement  price  paid  at  the  shop :  for  instance, 
a  frock  coat,  for  which  a  shop-worker  will  receive  18s.  and  upwards,  he 
will  undertake  for  14s.     He  slips  in  machine  work  where  it  will  not  be 
noticed  ;  he  employs  unskilled  labour  (his  wife  or  a  plain  hand  to  whom, 
he  will  pay  12s.  a  week)  in  those  parts  of  the  garment  in  which  lack  of 
skill  will  not  be  superficially  visible.     He  works  for  long  and  irregular 
hours — the  night  through  if  needful  to  bring  the  *  order  '  in  to  time. 
The  workshop  is  frequently  the  bedroom  and  the  living  room.     I  have 
known  a  home-worker  clearing,  according  to  his  own  account,  51.  a 
week  during  the  busy  season,  living,  working,  and  sleeping  in  the  same 
room,  with  a  wife  and  five  children.    In  bad  sanitation,  overcrowding, 
long  and  irregular  hours,  the  life  of  the  English  home-worker  too 
often  presents  the  worst  features  of  the  '  sweating  system.'     Further, 
by  the  introduction  of  machine-work  and  female  labour,  by  escaping 
trade-union  regulations  as  to  hours  and  wage,  he  deteriorates  work- 
manship, reduces  the  price  of  labour,  and  favours  the  ever-increasing 
pressure  of  seasonal   employment.      The  Society   of  Amalgamated 
Tailors  have  fully  recognised  the  evil  of  home  work  ;  and  I  think  every 
understanding  person  will  sympathise  with  them  in  their  efforts  to 
check  it.   It  is  to  this  class  of  journeymen  tailors  that  the  better  class 
of  foreign  contractors  are  becoming  every  day  more  formidable  competi- 
tors.   Certain  evils  of  home-work,  namely,  inadequate  accommodation, 
long  and  irregular  hours,  and   an   indefinite  elasticity  to  seasonal 
employment,  are  stereotyped  in  the  Jewish  method  of  production 
1  A  journeyman  tailor  working  in  a  first-class  shop  will  earn  21.  10s.  per  week 
daring  the  busy  season ;  throughout  the  year  he  may  average  II.  Ws.  to  21.,  according 
to  his  skill.     It  is  piece-work  based  on  a  time  log  of  Id.,  QrJ.,  and  od.  an  hour,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  shop.     The  master  tailors  refuse  to  recognise  the  trades-union 
statement ;  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  beat  down  price  in  the  best  work. 
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and  wrought  into  a  system.  But,  as  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  among 
this  class  of  Jewish  workers  there  is  no  sweating,  either  in  the  price 
paid  by  the  retail  shops  to  the  contractor,  or  in  the  rate  of  wages  the 
latter  pays  to  his  hands.  The  workers  are  skilled  and  well  paid  : 
the  machinist  a  first-rate  mechanic,  the  general  hand  an  all-round 
tailor,  the  presser  an  artist,  and  the  master  himself  not  infrequently 
a  skilled  tradesman.  We  may  consider  the  English  home-worker  a 
good  instrument  out  of  repair,  the  Jewish  *  bespoke '  workshop  an 
inferior  instrument  sharpened  to  its  highest  pitch.  From  the 
customer's  point  of  view,  the  difference  between  the  coat  made  bv 
an  inferior  English  journeyman  and  that  turned  out  by  the  superior 
class  of  Jewish  workshop  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  difference  be- 
tween bad  butter  and  first-rate  butterine.  And  in  some,  though,  I 
believe,  rare  instances  the  foreign  contractor  manufactures  the 
genuine  article,  makes  coats  practically  on  the  old  method,  with  the 
distinction  that  the  seams  of  the  material  are  machined  and  not 
hand-sewn,  though  the  linings  are  fitted  and  felled  on  the  English 
system.  In  short,  to  carry  out  the  former  analogy,  the  Jewish 
method  of  production  is  an  instrument  in  the  process  of  perfection, 
which  is  cutting  its  way  upwards  through  all  classes  of  the  coat 
trade,  stopping  short  only  at  the  hand- sewn  garment  made  for  the 
gentleman  who  knows  how  to  clothe  himself.  The  comparative 
demand  for  coats  made  by  the  three  classes  of  workers  will  depend, 
first  on  the  price  customers  are  willing  to  pay,  and  secondly  on  their 
capacity  for  judging  and  appreciating  workmanship. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  define  with  the  same  degree  of  exactness 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  competition  between  women  and  the 
English  journeymen  tailors  in  the  trouser  and  vest  trade.  Whereas 
the  rival  coat-making  industry  is  practically  engrossed  by  a  compact 
Jewish  community  resident  mainly  in  Whitechapel,  the  rival 
trouser  and  vest  makers  in  the  *  bespoke '  trade  are  distributed  all 
over  the  metropolis.  They  are  therefore  to  a  great  extent  outside 
the  field  of  my  inquiry,  which  has  been  limited  to  the  East  End. 
I  shall  simply  give  the  prices  paid  to  women  working  (either  at  home 
or  under  contractors)  on  the  '  ordered '  trousers  and  vests  which 
have  drifted  to  the  East  End  ;  and  those  prices  will,  I  think,  be  suf- 
iicient  to  prove  that  they  do  not  work  for  bare  subsistence  wage. 
Vests  seem  to  me  more  suited  to  female  than  to  male  labour,  for 
after  they  are  cut  and  fixed  there  is  little  needed  but  neat  sewing. 
It  is  probable  that  vests  have  been  to  a  very  large  extent  transferred 
to  women.  Entirely  hand-sewn  trousers  are  still  exclusively  made 
by  men;  the  making  of  hunting-breeches  is  an  especially  skilled 
industry  and  highly  paid ;  a  Scotch  tailor  engaged  in  it  remarking 
to  me  :  '  Our  prices  are  never  beaten  down,  if  anything  they  go  up ; 
.gentlemen  as  wears  these  will  pay  anything  so  long  as  they  fit.' 
This  is  comforting  to  those  who  were  beginning  to  brood  over  the 
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vanity  of  our  national  pastimes  and  the  extravagance  of  our  leisured 
class,  and  proves  the  scientific  theory  that '  compensation '  comes  in 
strange  ways.  In  the  trouser  trade  the  female  competition  is  to  a 
large  extent  with  journeymen^tailors  of  German  birth  and  extraction  ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  contractors  who  organise  this  competition 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  German.  That  women  are  formidable  and 
successful  competitors  in  the  making  of  trousers  and  vests,  is,  I 
think,  indicated  by  the  census  statistics  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
tailoring  trade,  which  show  that  while  the  male  workers  have  actu- 
ally decreased  in  the  decade  1871-81,  the  female  workers  have 
increased  in  numbers  by  twenty-five  per  cent.2 

As  there  is  no  sign  of  a  decrease  of  male  labour  relatively  to 
female  in  Jewish  coat-making,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  English 
journeymen  tailors  who  are  being  largely  displaced  either  by 
foreigners  or  by  women.  For  this  state  of  things  the  journeymen 
working  at  home  are  mainly  responsible ;  for  home-work  has  not  only 
been  the  downward  step  to  the  small  contractor,  but  the  training 
ground  for  female  labour.  A  man's  wife  and  daughters  may  be  his 
helpmates  ;  they  are  other  men's  rivals. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline,  are  the  relations  of  the  new  province 
of  production  to  the  old-established  native  industry.  I  shall  now 
attempt  a  picture  of  the  Jewish  coat-makers  at  the  East  End,  as  well 
as  a  slight  sketch  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  female  popula- 
tion engaged  in  the  lower  section  of  the  tailoring  trade.  But  I  wish 
first  to  acknowledge  that  the  mass  of  material  out  of  which  I  form 
my  picture  has  been  collected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles 
Booth,  and  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  one  of  his  secretaries.3 
The  sources  of  our  information  are,  (1)  the  collectors  of  the  sewing- 
machine  companies,  (2)  schoolboard  visitors,  (3)  wholesale  houses, 
(4)  labour  contractors,  and  (5)  workpeople  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions. To  this  I  add  a  slight  personal  experience  of  work  in  the 
lowest  class  of  coat  and  trouser  shop,  and  a  somewhat  extended 
experience  of  East  End  life  previous  to  four  months'  investigation  of 
the  East  End  tailoring  trade. 

The  Jewish  coat-making  industry  is  practically  concentrated 
within  an  area  of  less  than  one  square  mile,  comprising  the  whole  of 
Whitechapel,  a  small  piece  of  Mile  End,  and  a  part  of  St.  George's- 
in-the-East.  In  this  quarter  thirty  or  forty  thousand  Jews  of  all 
nationalities  and  from  all  countries  congregate,  and  form  in  the  midst 
of  our  cosmopolitan  metropolis  a  compact  Jewish  community.  Judische 
is  a  language  of  the  streets,  and  Hebrew  characters  are  common  in 
shop  windows  and  over  doorways.  Overcrowding  in  all  its  forms, 

*  In  the  census  of  1871  we  find  a  total  of  38,296  workers— 23,516  males,  and  14,780 
females  ;  in  1881  a  total  41,221—22,744  males,  and  18,477  females. 

8  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Lakeman,  senior  factory  inspector  at  the  East  End, 
and  to  Mr.  John  Burnett,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  general  information. 
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whether  in  the  close  packing  of  human  beings  within  four  walls,  or 
in  the  filling  up  of  every  available  building  space  with  dwellings  and 
workshops,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  district.  The  per- 
centage of  persons  per  acre  rises  to  227 ;  the  highest  at  the  East 
End.  This  would  seem  to  entitle  the  Jewish  community  to  the  first 
place  in  Mr.  Booth's  '  Tables  of  Poverty,'  if  it  were  not  that  in  the 
second  test  of  poverty — rateable  value  of  property  per  person — this 
district  compares  favourably  with  other  East  End  parishes.  These 
two  facts  point  out  two  leading  features  of  East  End  Jewish  life — 
the  habit  of  excessive  crowding  of  dwellings  and  workshops,  and  the 
willingness  and  ability  to  pay  high  rents. 

Within  the  borders  of  the  Jewish  settlement  we  have  the  names 
and  addresses  of  901  Jewish  coatmakers  employing  hands  other 
than  their  own  family,  with  general  information  as  to  (1)  the  num- 
ber of  sewing  machines,  (2 )  the  character  of  the  work  turned  out,  and 
(3)  the  position  and  condition  of  the  workshops.  In  the  table  given 
below,  these  shops  have  been  classified  according  to  number  of  hands 
usually  employed,  and  cross-divided  into  sections  according  to  the 
character  of  the  work  done. 

CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBERS  USUALLY  EMPLOYED. 

Per  cent.* 

A.  Shops  employing  over  25  hands        .        .         .15         1-6 

B.  „  „         10  to  25      „          .        .        .  201       22-3 

C.  „  „        under  10 685      76-1 

901     100-0 

CROSS  DIVISION  INTO  SECTIONS  ACCORDING  TO  QUALITY  AND  PRICE  OF  WORK. 


A 

B 

C 

I.    Best  bespoke 

f  Morning  coat,  12s.  to  9s.  .  "1 
\  Lounge  jacket,  9s.  to  6s.  .  J 

54 

— 

28 

26 

II.     Bespoke  and  stock 

/  Morning  coat,  9s.  to  4s.  .  1 
\  Lounge  jacket,  6s.  to  3s,  .  J 

192 

6 

68 

118 

III.     Stock  and  common    . 

/  Morning  coat,  4s.  to  Is.  6d.  "I 
\  Lounge  jacket,  6s.  to  Is.  .  J 

459 

8 

88 

363 

IV.    Very  common  (slop')  . 

f  Morning  coat,  Is.  6d.  to  9d.  ~[ 
\  Lounge  jacket,  Is.  to  5d.  .  J 

196 

1 

17 

178 

901 

15 

201 

685 

I  feel  satisfied  that  our  list  includes  all  shops  belonging  to  the  classes 
A  and  B ;  but  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  a  certain  number  of 
class  C  have  been  overlooked,  which  would  affect  more  especially  sec- 
tion iv.  of  the  second  table.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  establish  any 
exact  relation  between  these  two  classifications  based  on  broad  but 
rigid  lines ;  as  general  facts  the  reader  will  note  that  the  proportion 

4  These  percentages  compare  very  closely  with  the  results  of  a  similar  classification 
of  300  to  400  East  End  tailors'  workshops  prepared  for  Mr.  Booth  by  the  chief  of  H.M. 
Factory  Department,  viz.  class  A,  -83  per  cent. ;  class  B>  18'78  per  cent. ;  class  C,  80-39 
per  cent. 
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of  small  shops  rapidly  increases  as  the  work  grows  commoner ;  while 
the  contractors  employing  over  25  hands  are,  with  one  exception,  con- 
fined to  the  two  medium  sections  of  the  trade.  But  our  inquiry  has 
brought  one  fact  into  strong  relief :  the  sanitary  condition  and  general 
comfort  of  the  workshop  will  vary  according  to  its  position  in  the 
first  classification,  i.e.  it  will  depend  more  on  the  importance  and 
wealth  of  the  contractor  than  on  the  class  of  work  which  he  turns 
out.  For  the  masters  who  simply  superintend  and  organise  the 
actual  workers — they  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin — mono- 
polise the  best  shops  of  the  district ;  they  will  secure  light  (a  market- 
able commodity  to  the  tailor,  as  it  saves  artificial  lighting),  they  will 
substitute  the  more  effectual  gas  stove  for  the  objectionable  coke 
fire,  and  they  are  more  amenable  to  government  inspection  in  regard 
to  sanitation  and  space.  I  have  seen  workshops  belonging  to  well- 
to-do  contractors  which  realise  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  than  an 
ordinary  provincial  factory.  I  do  not  wish  to  credit  the  owners  with 
any  special  philanthropic  spirit ;  but  while  the  provincial  manufac- 
turer lives  in  his  counting-house  or  in  his  own  home,  the  Jewish 
master  spends  the  day  with  his  workers,  helping,  encouraging,  or 
driving  them,  according  to  his  individual  nature.  The  condition  of 
his  workshop  has  therefore  a  direct  effect  on  his  own  comfort. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  in  class  C  (a  class  which  unhappily  forms 
80  per  cent,  of  the  East  End  trade) — masters  who,  as  Mr.  Burnett5 
tells  us,  work  as  hard,  if  not  harder  than  their  hands — that  we  discover 
the  most  deplorable  instances  of  noisome  and  overcrowded  habitation. 
The  large  employer  will  engage  special  premises  for  his  work — the 
better  kind  of  '  garden '  shop,6  or  the  entire  floor  of  a  comparatively 
large  house.  The  small  employer  seldom  knows  the  distinction  between 
a  workshop  and  a  living-room ;  if  he  himself  sleeps  and  eats  in  a 
separate  room,  some  of  his  workers  will  take  their  rest  on  a  shake- 
down between  the  presser's  table,  the  machines,  and  scattered  heaps 
of  garments.  And  this  living  and  working  in  one  room  intensifies 
the  evil  of  the  high  percentage  of  persons  per  acre  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  district.  Other  workers  who  crowd  together  during  the 
night  seek  their  day's  bread  at  the  dock  gates,  in  the  warehouse,  the 
factory,  or  along  the  open  streets  ;  but  here  it  is  overcrowding  day  and 
night — no  ventilation  to  the  room,  no  change  to  the  worker.  Still 
there  are  two  stubborn  and  incompressible  facts  in  the  tailor's  shop 
against  which  I  would  warn  the  imaginative  journalist  who  calculates 
the  exact  cubic  space  per  person  in  an  unseen  and  purely  hypothetical 
*  sweater's  den.'  I  allude  to  the  presser's  table  and  the  bulky  coat 
machine.  These  necessitate  a  certain  minimum  space.  Moreover 
the  proportion  they  bear  to  human  workers  increases  in  the  lowest 

6  See  Rfjiort  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Sweating  System  at  the  East  End  of 
London,  p.  7. 

8  Workshop  built  into  backyard — the  garden  of  a  past  state  of  things. 
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class  of  trade  ;  hence  I  have  seen  worse  cases  of  overcrowding  in 
small  *  bespoke '  shops  than  among  the  slop-workers.  But,  taking 
the  East  End  tailoring  industry  as  a  whole,  the  presence  of  bulky 
machinery,  and  the  marketable  value  of  light,  are  physical  impedi- 
ments to  the  cellar  accommodation  and  huddled  misery  of  the  lowest 
class  of  boot  finishers.  This  comparison  does  not  deny  the  evil 
which  exists,  but  in  a  picture  of  East  End  Jewish  life  it  changes,  by 
contrast,  black  into  a  shade  of  grey. 

In  the  table  on  the  following  page  the  reader  will  see  four  different 
types  of  Jewish  coat  shops,  with  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  each, 
together  with  the  customary  hours  of  labour,  not  counting  overtime. 
The  wages  of  the  worker  are  reckoned  by  the  day,  but  paid  weekly. 
Piece-work  is  rare  in  the  Jewish  coat  shop ;  but  the  more  driving 
masters  insist  on  a  certain  stint  of  work,  and  the  day,  if  needful,  is 
lengthened  out  at  the  worker's  expense  in  order  to  accomplish  it. 
Otherwise  a  day's  work  for  a  man  is  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours ; 
half  a  day  seven  hours ;  a  quarter  of  a  day  four  hours.  The  wages 
of  women  are  based  on  a  twelve-hours  day;  but  since  the  partial 
enforcement  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  (which  allows  only 
ten  and  a  half  hours'  actual  work)  one  and  a  half  hour  for  mealtime 
is  deducted  from  the  daily  wage  as  it  appears  in  our  table.  There 
are,  however,  two  important  qualifications  to  a  paper  rate  of  wages : 
the  question  of  overtime  (whether  it  be  paid  or  not)  and  the  average 
number  of  days  worked  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Overtime 
may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways  :  it  may  be  paid  extra,  or  a  very 
long  day  may  be  married  to  a  short  day — seventeen  hours'  work  on 
Thursday  may  be  compensated  by  the  early  closing  of  the  Sabbath 
Eve.  Now,  in  regard  to  overtime  our  inquiry  leads  us  to  this  con- 
clusion :  that  it  is  paid  or  otherwise  compensated  for  to  all  classes  of 
hands  in  the  shops  of  large  contractors,  and  that  it  is  accounted  for 
to  all  skilled  hands  throughout  the  trade.  But  among  the  imper- 
fectly taught  workers  of  the  slop  and  stock  trade,  and  more  especially 
in  the  domestic  workshop,  under-pressers,  plain  machinists,  and  fellers 
are  in  many  instances  expected  to  *  convenience  '  their  masters,  i.e. 
to  work  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  in  return  for  ten  or  thirteen  hours' 
wage.  We  must  however,  in  noting  the  scanty  earnings  of  unskilled 
labour  in  Jewish  coat-making,  recognise  one  striking  distinction — I 
mean  the  difference  between  permanently  low  wage  and  what  may 
be  considered  a  form  of  trade  apprenticeship.  Machinists  and 
pressers  receiving  less  than  five  shillings  for  thirteen  hours'  work 
may  be  regarded  as  learners — a  state  from  which  they  are  bound  to 
rise  if  they  have  the  average  strength  and  capacity.  For  instance,  a 
*  greener '  will  work  three  months  for  a  nominal  wage  in  a  slop-shop : 
in  six  months  he  will  be  earning  three  to  five  shillings  for  an  'in- 
definite '  day :  in  a  year's  time  he  may  be  earning  (according  to  the 
class  of  trade  for  which  he  is  fitted)  6s.  to  10s.  Gd.  per  day  of  thirteen 
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TYPES  OF  JEWISH  COAT-SHOPS. 


Section  I.,  Class  C.  —  Best  Bctpolte.     One  machine  ;  four  hands. 

Wage  per  day 

Hours  of 
work 

Rate 
per  hour 

Remarks 

Tailor  (baster) 

Is.  to  9*. 

13  to  14 

Gd.  to  8d. 

3  to  4  coats  per  day. 

„      (presser) 

Is.  to  9*. 

,, 

N 

Contractor   one   of 

„      (machinist)    . 

Is.  to  10*. 

n 

Gd.  to  9d. 

the  tailors.  Tailoress 

Tailoress  . 

is.  to  6*. 

12 

id.  to  Gd. 

will    make    button- 

holes. 

Section  II.,7  Class  C.  —  Bespoke  and  Stock.     Two  machines  ;  eight  liands. 

General  tailor  . 

75.  6^.  to  8s.  Gd. 

13  to  14 

G$d.  to  1\d. 

10  to  12  coats  per 

» 

6s.  to  6*.  Gd. 

n 

5A<f  .  to  Gd  . 

day. 

Machinist  (best) 

7s.  to  7s.  Gd. 

» 

G\d  to  Id. 

Contractor  will  be 

„         (plain)    . 

5s. 

»> 

i\d. 

one  of  the  general 

7s.6d.to8s.Gd. 

G\d.  to  l\d. 

tailors. 

General  hand  (male) 

5s. 

» 

AW. 

An  apprentice  may 

„        „     (female) 

2s.  6d. 

12 

2ld. 

be  kept  at  12s.  per 

Buttonholer  (girl)    . 

3s.  Gd. 

Piecework 

id. 

week  to  fell  sleeve 

linings  and   sew  on 

buttons,   and    learn 

trade. 

Section  III.,S  Class    C.  —  Stock  and   Common.     Two  (or  three)  machines  ;  eight 

(or  nine)  hands. 

Machinist  (best) 

6s.  to  7s. 

13  to  14 

5d.  to  6|<*. 

15  to  25  coats  per 

„         (plain)     . 

3s.  to  4s. 

In  definite 

2d.  to  3d. 

day. 

Baster 

is.  to  5s.  Gd. 

13  to  14 

3%d.  to  5d. 

Contractor  will  be 

Presser     . 

6s. 

» 

5d. 

baster   or   first  ma- 

General hand  (female) 

3s.  Gd. 

12 

3$d. 

chinist. 

Feller  (girl)     . 

2s.  6d. 

N 

2$d. 

The   general   hand 

i>        »         •        • 

2s. 

„ 

2d. 

will  probably  work  a 

Buttonholer  (girl)  . 

3s. 

Piecework 

3$d. 

third  machine  when 

needed,  or  there  may 

be  third  machinist, 

and  wife  as  general 

hand. 

Section  IV.,9  Class  C.  —  Very  Common.     Two  machines  :  five  hands. 

Machinist  (best) 

6*. 

13  to  14 

5d. 

15  to  20  coats  per 

„           (plain)    . 

3s. 

Indefinite 

Id.  to  2\d. 

day. 

Presser     . 

6s. 

13  to  14 

5d. 

Contractor  will  be 

General  hand  (female) 

Is.  Gd. 

Indefinite 

ld.tol$d. 

presser  or  first  ma- 

Feller (girl)     . 

Nominal 

„ 

Nominal 

chinist.     Indef  .  hrs. 

May  employ  '  gree- 

• 

ner'  as  second  ma- 

chinist  at    nominal 

wage. 

Buttonholer  :    out- 

door   hand    l$d.  to 

2d.  per  hour. 

7  Section  II.,  class  B.     Contractor,  baster,  wife,  buttonholer.     First  machinist, 
8s.  Gd. ;  second  ditto,  6s. ;  fixer,  9s. :  presser,  8s.  Gd. ;  under-presser,  5s. ;  gen.  hand 
(male),  5s. ;  gen.  hand  (male),  4s. ;  gen.  hand  (female),  2s.  Gd. ;  feller,  2s. ;  button- 
holer,  3s.  Gd. ;  apprentice,  9s.  per  week  (thirteen  hands  in  all). 

8  Section  III.,  class  A.     Contractor  superintends ;  son-in-law  manager,  3Z.  per 
week.     Fixer,  7s.  per  day ;  presser  off,  8s. ;  under-presser,  7s. ;  machinists  (male), 
first,  9s. ;  second,  8s.,  8s.,  7s. ;  (female),  4s.  id.,  is.,  2s.  Gd.  ;  general  hands  (female), 
four  at  18s.  per  week,  one  at  16s.  per  week,  two  at  15s.  per  week;  fellers  (girls),  one 
at  12s.,  and  one  at  9s.  per  week ;  buttonholers,  six,  earning  2s.  Gd .  to  3s.  5d.  per  day 
(twenty-six  hands). 

•  Section  IV.,  class  A.  (This  contractor  works  on  3s.  to  Is.  coats.)  Contractor 
superintends  himself.  Fixer,  8s.  6d. ;  basters,  6s.  6d.,  6s.,  5s.,  5s. ;  machinists 
(male)  8s.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  5s.,  6s.,  4s.,  4s.,  3s.  6^.,  3s.,  2s.  6<1,  (female)  4s.  9^.,  3s.  6^., 
per  day ;  (apprentice)  7s.  Gd.  per  week  ;  pressers  (male),  8s.,  7s.,  5s.,  3s.  6d.  per 
day;  general  hands  (female),  is.,  3s.,  3s.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  Gd.,  2s.  Gd.  per  day; 
fellers,  2s.,  Is.  per  day;  apprentices,  5s.,  4s.  Gd.,  per  week;  six  buttonholers  earning 
Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  day.  (Thirty-nine  hands.)  This  contractor  is  said  to  drive  his 
hands. 
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to  fourteen  hours ;  or  he  may  be  himself  a  small  master.  Female 
fellers  -working  in  shops  turning  out  coats  from  2s.  6cL  and  upwards 
are  termed  apprentices  if  they  earn  less  than  9s.,  and  '  improvers  '  if 
they  earn  less  than  12s.  for  a  full  week's  work.  From  the  position 
of  feller  they  rise  to  that  of  '  general  hand,'  and  will  receive  in  that 
capacity  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  day  according  to  the  quality  of  work  they 
are  equal  to.  But  this  is  emphatically  not  the  case  with  the 
general  hand  of  the  small  slop-shop  who  helps  in  the  manufacture 
of  Is.  to  Is.  6cZ.  coats.  She  will  be  expected  to  *  convenience '  her 
master,  and  her  maximum  pay  will  be  Is.  Gd.  a  day.  And  the 
sewing  needed  in  this  class  of  garment  is  in  no  sense  a  training  for 
better  work ;  indeed  it  unfits  her  for  it.  Therefore  we  have  a 
limited  class  of  women  working  in  the  Jewish  coat  trade  whose 
earnings  can  never  exceed  Is.  6cZ.  and  frequently  fall  below  Is.  for 
twelve  hours'  work.  But,  excluding  the  general  hand  of  the  domestic 
slop-shop,  we  may  consider  that  in  East  End  coat-making  a  rate  of 
4^d.  per  hour  for  male  workers,  2^d.  per  hour  for  female  workers,  is 
the  low- water  mark  of  ordinary  but  mature  labour;  while  9d.  an 
hour  for  men  and  6d.  an  hour  for  women  may  be  regarded  as  the 
high- water  mark  of  exceptional  skill.10  The  full  significance  of  this 
distinction  between  permanently  unskilled  and  imperfectly  trained 
labour  will  be  appreciated  by  contrasting  the  greener  of  the  coat- 
trade,  with  his  foot  on  the  ladder  of  a  rising  scale  of  earnings,  with 
his  brother  in  the  lowest  class  of  boot  finishing,  whose  labour,  like 
that  of  the  general  hand  of  the  slop-shop,  cuts  out  no  step  to  better 
things.  The  distinction  is  broad  indeed — it  is  the  difference  between 
hope  and  despair. 

The  second  qualification  to  a  paper  rate  of  wages,  namely,  the 
number  of  days'  work  actually  secured  throughout  the  year,  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  class  of  shop  and  the  position  of  the  worker. 
In  the  best  bespoke  shop  the  work  is  fast  and  furious  during  the  busy 
season  (from  March  to  August,  from  October  to  Christmas),  and  tends 
to  heap  itself  up  at  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  frequently  extending 
through  the  better  part  of  Thursday  night.  On  the  other  hand  the 
workers  are  locked  out  for  weeks  together,  and  they  are  often  unfitted 
to  take  work,  even  if  they  could  get  it,  in  other  sections  of  the  trade. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  difficult  to  calculate  their  average  earnings. 
In  the  manufacture  of  stock  and  slop  coats  the  current  flows  more 
smoothly,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  its  irregularity  is  caused 
quite  as  much  by  the  competition  between  small  masters  as  by 
seasonal  demand.  But  undoubtedly  the  larger  contractors  offer  the 
most  constant  employment ;  for  owing  to  the  heavy  rent  and  other 

10  It  would  be  well  to  contrast  this  rate  with  that  of  the  trades-union  statement 
(given  in  note  to  p.  164).  The  Jewish  contractor  saves,  not  by  'sweating'  skilled 
labour,  but  by  employing  imperfectly  trained  workers,  or  a  lower  grade  of  workers, 
for  that  part  of  coat-making  that  needs  little  or  no  skill. 
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standing  charges  of  their  workshops  they  must  obtain  orders  or  fail. 
Again,  skilled  workers  stand,  in  regard  to  continuous  employment,  at 
a  great  advantage  ;  for  during  the  slack  season  the  staff  of  the  work- 
shop contracts,  and  throws  off  the  less  skilled  and  more  incompetent 
worker — the  master  endeavouring  to  provide  work  for  those  of  his 
staff  without  whom  he  cannot  execute  an  order  if  it  should  fall 
to  his  lot ;  while  during  the  busy  time  first-class  machinists  and 
pressers  will  be  actually  bribed  by  one  master  to  leave  another,  and 
will,  to  some  extent,  dovetail  employment  at  different  shops.  I  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  state  the  average  work  per  week  throughout  the 
year  as  four  to  four  and  a  half  days  in  the  shops  of  large  contractors 
and  for  the  most  competent  and  skilled  hands  throughout  the  trade  ; 
three  days  for  medium  shops  and  average  labour ;  and  two  and  a 
half  days  and  under  for  the  great  majority  of  permanently  unskilled 
or  imperfectly  trained  workers. 

In  constructing  the  four  different  types  of  Jewish  workshops  we 
have  taken  class  C  (shops  employing  under  ten  hands)  as  being  the 
most  typical  of  East  End  tailoring,  the  class  in  which  the  con- 
tractor is  invariably  one  of  the  staff,  and  worked  it  out  in  the  four 
different  sections  of  the  trade,  adding  in  the  notes  two  actual  instances 
of  classes  A  and  B.  But  the  difficulty  of  clear-cut  generalisation, 
in  Jewish  tailoring,  is  extreme ;  for  beyond  the  elementary  facts  that 
the  male  workers  are  exclusively  Jewish  and  the  female  workers 
principally  so,  that  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  pressers  table  vary  inversely  with  the  quality  of  the 
work  turned  out,  I  have  discovered  no  distinct  organisation  peculiar 
to  the  different  sections  of  the  trade.  For  instance,  a  priori  reasoning 
would  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  subdivision  of  labour,  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Jewish  as  compared  with  the  English  method 
of  coat -making,  would  be  most  elaborate  in  the  cheapest  branches  of 
the  trade.  But  this  is  not  so.  Subdivision  of  labour  increases  with 
the  size  of  the  shop,  and  not  with  the  cheapness  of  the  garment 
turned  out ;  and  as  the  large  contractor  cannot  take  the  very  best, 
and  will  not  take  the  very  worst,  kind  of  work,  it  is  developed  in  its 
most  perfect  form  in  the  medium  shops  of  sections  ii.  and  iii.,  shops 
working  on  2s.  to  Qs.  coats.  Here  you  not  only  find  fixers,  basters, 
machinists,  pressers,  and  fitters,  but,  as  Mr.  Burnett  says,  *  of  every 
branch  enumerated  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  of  the  same  branches 
who  are  paid  at  the  same  rate.'  For  instance,  it  needs  less  skill  to 
machine  the  linings  than  the  material  of  a  coat,  a  lower  grade  still 
for  sleeve  linings,  while  the  machinist  who  makes  cuffs  and  sews  in 
pockets  must  be  a  first-class  mechanic ;  hence  we  have  already  four 
machinists  receiving  different  rates  of  pay,  and  exercising  different 
degrees  of  skill.  The  work  is  honest  and  good  of  its  kind ;  but  the 
art  of  the  English  tailor  has  been  exchanged  for  the  perfect  mechan- 
ism of  Jewish  organisation.  In  a  typical  Jewish  workshop  a  razor 
is  never  used  to  cut  wood ;  the  hatchet  is  sharpened. 
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But  on  either  side  the  line  of  good  medium  work,  subdivision  of 
labour  exists  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  the  best  bespoke  shops, 
the  staff  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  skilled  tailors :  they  will  stop  the  machine, 
or  lay  down  the  iron,  to  baste,  fell,  stitch,  or  make  buttonholes.  Their 
work  may  be  specialised,  but  their  skill  is  uniform.  On  the  other 
hand  the  lowest  slop  trade  drifts  into  the  domestic  workshop  with  its 
small  and  imperfect  staff  of  workers  :  the  same  man  may  baste  out 
and  'press  off'  the  Is.  coat;  a  mere  machinist  may  pick  5d.  jackets 
from  off  the  heap  by  his  side,  run  up  the  seams  and  round  the 
edges,  the  garment  flying  backward  and  forward  to  the  general  hand 
who  will  do  all  the  soaping,  felling,  and  buttoning  that  is  required. 
I  place  soaping  first  in  the  list :  for  soap  replaces  the  needle  in  the 
lowest  slop  trade  ;  and  it  needs  little  but  muscle  to  soap  the  seams 
of  shoddy  cloth,  or  the  face  of  the  coarse  canvas  which  lies  between 
material  and  lining,  and  lends  to  the  coat  its  temporary  form. 
And  lower  still  we  find  the  Gentile  women — the  fringe  of  the  coat 
trade — who  make  coats  throughout  for  7d. ;  who  will  take  bundles 
across  the  counter  of  the  wholesale  house  which  have  been  indig- 
nantly refused  by  the  smallest  Jewish  sweater.  Thus  subdivision  of 
labour,  yesterday  the  fetish  of  the  economist,  to-day  the  bugbear 
of  the  trade-unionist,  is,  in  the  tailoring  industry,  innocent  alike  of 
art  or  fraud  ;  incapable  of  producing  the  coat  for '  the  gentleman  who 
knows  how  to  clothe  himself,'  but  utterly  disdainful  of  the  soaped- 
up  garments  which  lose  shape  and  substance  in  the  first  London 
fog.  Honestly  made  balloons,  adapted  to  the  wear  of  a  tasteless 
middle  class,  are  its  only,  but  its  numerous  progeny. 

I  now  pass  to  the  relation  the  profit  of  the  contractor  bears  to 
the  wages  of  his  hands,  together  with  the  general  condition  of  all 
classes  engaged  in  the  tailoring  trade.  But  I  wish  first  to  dispel  an 
illusion  which,  judging  from  articles  in  leading  papers,  seems  to 
have  taken  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind. 

Besides  the  labour  contractor  we  are  told  that  there  are  a  class  of 
middlemen  who  stand  between  the  wholesale  or  retail  house  and 
the  master  of  the  workshop — a  series  of  parasites  all  of  whom '  sweat ' 
profit  out  of  the  actual  worker  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  This 
class  of  middlemen  was  a  fact  of  the  past ;  with  equal  certainty  we 
may  assert  that  it  is  a  fiction  of  the  present.  That  there  exist 
isolated  instances  of  middlemen,  who  are  not  superintendents  of 
labour,  I  could  hardly  deny,  unless  I  knew  every  coat-shop  in  London  ; 
but  we  have  overwhelming  evidence  that  these  individuals  (if  they 
exist  at  all)  do  not  constitute  a  class,  for  though  we  have  full  par- 
ticulars of  shops  in  all  sections  of  the  coat-trade,  we  have  in  every 
case  traced  the  work  direct  to  the  retail  or  wholesale  house.  I  have 
heard  of  an  overflow  of  work,  of  instances  in  which  a  labour  con- 
tractor has  taken  out  too  great  a  quantity  for  his  own  staff,  and  has 
retailed  it  to  his  friend  ;  but  that  is  simply  a  trade  accident  and  not 
a  trade  custom.  If,  therefore,  the  term  '  sweating '  be  limited  to 
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sub-contract,  there  is  no  sweating  in  the  Jewish  coat  trade,  unless 
you  choose  to  regard  the  wholesale  houses  as  the  first  contractor. 
But  this  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  all  descriptions  of 
merchandise  are  made  under  the  '  sweating  system  ; '  for  throughout 
our  industrial  organisation  the  wholesale  house  stands  between  the 
producer  and  the  retailer,  and  the  cloth  manufacturer  becomes  as 
much  a  '  sweater  '  as  the  Jewish  coat-maker.  Even  in  the  working 
men's  co-operative  movement — that  shortest  cut  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer — we  have  watched  the  rise  of  two  great 
wholesale  societies  under  distinct  management  and  with  a  separate 
profit  and  loss  account,  buying  from  the  manufacturers  and  selling 
to  the  retail  stores. 

There  is,  however,  one  curious  exception  to  this  absence  of 
middlemen  in  the  coat  trade,  namely,  in  government  work.  The 
wholesale  orders  given  to  government  contractors  are  sublet  to  labour 
contractors  who  either  work  on  the  premises  of  the  first  contractor  or 
in  their  own  workshops.  It  is  questionable  whether,  in  this  peculiar 
case,  we  ought  not  to  regard  the  first  contractor  as  the  wholesale 
house  and  the  government  as  a  body  of  consumers.  But  any  way  the 
reason  for  this  exception  is  obvious,  and  is  moreover  intimately 
associated  with  the  explanation  for  the  present  absence  of  sub- 
contracting from  the  coat  trade  at  large.  In  government  work  there 
is  a  margin  between  the  price  at  which  the  work  is  given  to  the  first 
contractor  and  the  price  at  which  he  can  get  it  executed,  with 
profit,  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  Majesty's  viewers.  Part  of  his 
margin  of  possible  profit  the  government  contractor  hands  over  to 
a  labour  contractor  ;  it  saves  him  the  personal  supervision  of  a  work- 
shop, and  he  secures  through  contract  a  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
superintendence  than  through  a  salaried  foreman.  Now  the  middle- 
man, who  formerly  existed  in  the  coat  trade  at  large,  lived  on  the 
margin  between  the  price  to  the  wholesale  house  and  the  cost  of 
labour  in  an  unexplored  labour  market.  This  margin  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  enterprise  of  rival  traders.  The  prices  at  which 
stock  and  slop  garments  are  given  across  the  counter  of  wholesale 
houses  are  25,  some  say  50,  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  In  fact  the  nineteenth  century  patent  sounding-machine 
of  competitive  trading  has  pierced  through  the  series  of  middlemen 
and  has  at  length  struck  the  low  level  of  the  actual  rate  at  which 
labour  is  willing  to  sell  itself  in  the  East  End  market ;  and  any  unusual 
variation  produced  by  an  additional  depression  of  wage,  or  by  a  tem- 
porary inflation  of  price,  will  in  many  cases  be  handed  over  by  the  so- 
called  *  sweater '  in  the  form  of  a  bribe  to  the  foreman  of  the  whole- 
sale house  by  whose  favour  he  secures  the  work.  Hence,  if  there 
exist  middlemen  in  the  Jewish  coat  trade,  they  pass  under  the  dis- 
guise of  the  salaried  foremen  of  large  trading  firms.  Bribery  has 
replaced  sub-contract,  in  so  far  as  the  keen-eyed  profit  instinct  of  the 
wholesale  trader  permits  it.  But  the  position  of  the  actual  maker 
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of  the  garments  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  change.  Neither  would 
it  be  altered  if,  to-morrow,  the  principal  of  the  firm  himself  stepped 
into  the  position  of  the  corrupt  foreman. 

Closely  connected  with  the  bribery  of  foremen  and  the  low  prices 
current  in  the  stock  and  slop  trade  lies  the  question  of  the  actual 
profit  of  the  contractor  compared  with  the  wages  of  his  hands.     First 
let  us  distinguish  between  the  different  classes  of  contractors,  as  we 
have  distinguished  between  different  classes  of  workers.     The  typical 
sweater — '  the    prince   of    the    sweating   system ' — the    man   who 
employs  over  twenty-five  hands — has  been  narrowly  watched  by  the 
representatives  of  comic  and    sensational   papers.     He  is  pictured 
sauntering  about  his  workshop  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  with  the  East  End  equivalent  to  an  orchid 
in  his  button-hole — though  in  a  workshop  which  *  reeks  of  the  smell 
of  human  flesh,  and  in  which  thirty  or  forty  workers  are  huddled 
together  like  cattle  in  a  pen,'  even  this  must  be  an  unpleasant  and,  I 
should  have  thought,  a  somewhat  needless,  occupation  for  a  man  who 
'  sweats '  a  large  income  out  of  the  labour  of  his  <  hands.'     No  doubt 
the  representatives  of  these  journals  have  had  opportunities  of  ana- 
lysing his  year's  balance-sheet  that  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain.    All 
the  information  that  I  can  give  about  a  master  of  this  class — and  I 
fear  it  will  sound  prosaic  and  lacking  in  the  picturesque — is  that  his 
workshop  realises  a  greater  degree  of  comfort,  that  his  hands  are 
more  regularly  employed,  and  are  more  secure  of  the  payment  of 
overtime  and  of  their  wage  at  the  end  of  the  week,  than  is  the  case 
with  the  small  master  who  gains  himself  a  precarious  and  uncertain 
livelihood.     From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  private  apartments  and 
from  what  I  have  noticed  of  the  personal  expenditure  of  this  class  of 
contractors,  I  should  imagine  that  they  made  a  very  fair,  perhaps,  in 
one  instance,  a   large   income   relative   to  the   turn-over  of  their 
business.     Men  in  a  large  way  escape  the  blackmail  of  foremen,  for 
they  deal  direct  with  principals  of  the  wholesale  firms ;  and  I  am 
told  that  one  of  these  contractors  has  himself  a  share  in  the  capital 
and  direction  of  the  business  of  his  chief  customer.     Still  there  is  a 
paradoxical  fact  which  the  creators  of  the  typical  sweater  will  find 
hard  to  explain.     If  contracting  on  this  scale  be  so  lucrative  and  so 
easy,  how  is  it  out  of  900  Jewish  coat-makers  at  the  East  End  there 
are  only  fifteen  who  employ  as  a  rule  twenty-five  hands  ?     And  in 
striking  opposition  to  this  enigmatical  fact  we  see  the  eighty  per 
cent,  of  small  masters  employing  under  ten  persons ;  while  there 
remains  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  intermediate  class  belonging  more 
especially  to  the  better  paid  sections  of  the  trade.     Clearly,  then,  the 
small  master  who  manufactures,  with  the  help  of  imperfectly  taught 
and  permanently  unskilled  labour,  the  balloon  and  soaped-up  garment 
for  the  working  class  home  and  colonial  markets — the  man  *  who 
works  himself  as  hard  or  harder  than  any  of  his  employes  ' — is  the 
typical  sweater  of  East  End  coat-making. 
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In  truth  it  is  exactly  the  absence  of  the  capitalist  employer,  in- 
dependent of,  and  distinct  from,  the  wholesale  trader,  able,  to  some 
extent,  to  resist  the  constant  pressure  of  competing  firms  in  the 
direction  of  cheap,  intermittent,  and  low  class  production,  that  is  the 
curse  of  the  East  End.  Unhappily  the  large  and  responsible  em- 
ployer is  severely  handicapped  by  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
metropolis  as  compared  with  those  of  the  provinces — the  extravagant 
rent  for  factory  or  workshop,  the  heavy  rates  and  taxes,  the  high 
price  of  gas  and  coal,  and,  intensifying  all  these  inequalities,  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  London  trade,  which  leaves  him  with  serious  liabili- 
ties during  the  slack  seasons  of  the  year. 

And  while  the  large  contractor  is  placed  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage, two  circumstances  tend  to  an  indefinite  multiplication 
of  small  masters  in  the  Jewish  coat  trade,  competing  vigorously 
with  each  other,  not  only  for  the  work  of  the  shops,  but  for  the 
services  of  the  most  skilled  hands  :  the  ease  with  which  a  man 
becomes  a  master,  coupled  with  the  strongest  impelling  motive  of 
the  Jewish  race — the  love  of  profit  as  distinct  from  other  forms  of 
money-earning.  The  ease  with  which  a  man  may  become  a  master 
is  proverbial  at  the  East  End.  His  living-room  becomes  his  work- 
shop, his  landlord  or  his  butcher  his  security ;  round  the  corner  he 
finds  a  brother  Israelite  whose  trade  is  to  supply  pattern  garments  to 
take  as  samples  of  work  to  the  wholesale  house ;  with  a  small  deposit 
he  secures  on  the  hire  system  both  sewing  machine  and  presser's 
table.  Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  with  11.  in  his  pocket  any  man 
may  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  sweater.  At  first  the  new  master  will 
live  on  '  green '  labour,  will,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  or  some  other 
relative,  do  all  the  skilled  work  that  is  needed.  Presently,  if  the 
quantity  of  his  work  increases,  or  if  the  quality  improves,  he  will  en- 
gage a  machinist,  then  a  presser.  His  earnings  are  scanty,  probably 
less  than  those  of  either  of  the  skilled  hands  to  whom  he  pays  wages, 
and  he  works  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  But  the  chances  of 
the  trade  are  open  to  him ;  with  indefatigable  energy  and  with  a 
certain  measure  of  organising  power  he  may  press  forward  into  the 
ranks  of  the  large  employers,  and  if  he  be  successful,  day  by  day, 
year  by  year,  his  profit  increases  and  his  labour  decreases -relatively 
to  the  wage  and  the  labour  of  his  hands.  It  is  this  passion  for  the 
chances  of  a  successful  *  deal '  which  tempts  the  East  End  Jew  into  his 
only  vice — gambling.  For  the  machinist  may  be  passing  his  slack 
time  in  a  gambling  den,  while  the  master  of  the  workshop  slaves  day 
and  night  for  profit,  the  presser  buys  and  renovates  old  clothes  for 
the  Petticoat  Lane  market,  and  the  greener  hoards  his  hard-earned 
pence  to  buy  cheap  the  coveted  watch  of  the  unemployed  Gentile. 
And  it  is  rare  for  an  East  End  Jewish  worker  to  be  content  with  his 
nominal  profession  :  hours  and  days  of  enforced  idleness,  like  the  un- 
spent farthings  of  the  scanty  income,  are  turned  to  profit,  unless 
both  alike  be  dedicated  to  that  vice  characteristic  of  the  profit-seeker — 
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gambling.  The  out-o'-work  Jews  are  the  dealers  and  financiers  of 
the  East  End.  All  alike  try  to  supplement  the  income  made  in 
actual  labour  by  the  turnover  of  money  by  the  wise  use  of  the 
talent  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  is  this  dominant  race  impulse 
that  has  peopled  our  Stock  Exchange  with  Israelites;  it  is  the 
same  instinct  that  has  made  the  Eothschilds  the  leaders  of  European 
finance  and  the  bankers  of  emperors  and  kings. 

At  the  East  End  this  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  race  has  a  two-fold 
tendency :  to  raise  the  workers  as  a  mass  of  individuals,  and  to  depress 
the  productive  industry  through  which  they  rise.     Contractors  and 
workers   alike   ascend   in  the    social    scale;    taken  as  a  mass  they 
shift  upwards,  leaving  to  the  new-comer  from  foreign  lands  the  worst 
paid  work,  the  most  dilapidated  workshop,  and  the  dirtiest  lodgings. 
For  the  Jewish  community  at  the  East  End  is  like  a  reservoir  fed 
from  beneath  :  the  bottommost  layer  of  excessive  poverty  is  always 
present,  but  the  constant  influx  of  destitute  foreigners  is  compensated 
by  a  continual  overflow  of  settlers  and  natives  into  more  well-to-do 
districts  and  into  richer  classes.     Hence  a  Jew  may  begin  in  Back- 
church  Lane,  but  he  may  end  in  Bayswater.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  prices  at  which  work  is  taken  are  constantly  reduced  by  a  race 
of  workers  who  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  capacity  for  labour  or 
trade  combination,  and]  who  are  endowed  with  a  standard  of  life  that 
admits  of  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of  work  in  the  worst  possible 
conditions.     Long  and  irregular  hours,  periods  of  strain  and  periods 
of    idleness,    scanty    nourishment,    dirt    and   overcrowding,   casual 
charity — all  the  conditions  which  ruin  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish 
inhabitant  of  the  East  End  seem  to  leave  unhurt  the  moral  and 
physical  fibre  of  the  Jew ;  and  untroubled  by  the  conflicting  ideals, 
the  manifold  desires,  the  complicated  necessities  of  our  social  life, 
the  children  of  Israel  resist  the  temptations  of  the  great  city  and 
pursue  with  untiring  zeal  and  undivided  aim  the  reward  granted  by 
the  Old  Dispensation  to  those  who  are  faithful  to  the  law  :  t  Length 
of  days  and  riches   and   honour.'     With   few  exceptions   the  men 
remain  sober,  the  women  chaste,  and  men  and  women  alike  sacrifice 
personal  comfort  and  ease  to  the  welfare  of  their  offspring.     And  at 
present  the  comparative  scarcity  of  skilled  labour,  joined  with  the 
growth  in  all  directions  of  Jewish  tailoring,  both  in  an  increased  export 
trade  and  in  the  partial  invasion  of  the  bespoke  work  of  the  City  and 
West  End — this  combination  of  a  limited  labour  market  (as  regards 
skill)  and  trade  growth  checks  the  downward  tendency  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  maintains  a  level  of  good  wage  and  fair  profit  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  trade.     Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  on 
the  English  working  man,  and  whatever  may  lie  hidden  in  the  future 
for  a  race  of  producers  with  an  indefinitely  low  standard  of  life  and 
apparently  without  the  capacity  for  combination,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  East  End  Jewish'  tailors  may  be  fairly  stated  as  '  mentally 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  138.  N 
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and  physically  progressive.'   If  they  alone  were  concerned,  no  inquiry 
would  be  needed. 

I  have  not  space  in  this  paper  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  trousers,   vests,  and  juvenile  suits  by  the  mass  of 
English  women  living  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  settlement,  sur- 
rounding it  and  scattered  to  the  eastwards — the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  irregularly  employed  and  of  the  purely  parasitic  population  of 
East  London.     I  have  described  this  population  elsewhere.11     If  the 
Jewish  community  is  like  a  reservoir  continuously  rising  and  over- 
flowing, the  mongrel  population  surrounding  it  may  be  compared  to 
a  stagnant  pool ;  the  worthless  and  the  unfortunate  of  all  districts, 
of  all  industries,  of  all  classes,  trickle  into  it ;  as  a  mass  it  sinks 
downwards ;  infants,  young  children,  weaklings,  all  those  who  touch 
the  fatal  point  of '  inability  to  live  '  either  through  drink,  vice,  or  sheer 
want,  are  sucked  in  by  the  great  mother ;  while  individuals  once 
floating  on  the  surface  drop  into  the  nethermost  place. 

The  women  have  been  fitly  termed  the  Chinamen  of  this  class  : 
they  accept  any  work  at  any  wage.  They  grasp  after  the  leavings  of 
the  Jews  in  the  coat  trade ;  in  some  instances  they  act  as  general 
hands  in  the  Jewish  slop-shop ;  and  they  monopolise  the  East  End 
trouser  and  juvenile  suit  trade.  And  when  Jews  and  Gentile  women 
come  into  direct  competition  (as  they  do  in  vest-making)  they  accuse 
each  other  loudly  of  ruining  the  trade.  I  think  as  a  general  fact  the 
Jews  carry  off  the  best  paid  work,  while  the  struggling  wives  and 
mothers  of  drunken  husbands  and  starving  children  slave  day  and 
night  for  a  pittance  which  even  a  greener  would  despise,  except  as 
apprenticeship  to  better  things.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
striking  feature  of  the  female  labour  engaged  in  the  East  End  tailor- 
ing industry  is  the  extraordinary  range  in  the  earnings.  For,  even 
if  we  exclude  the  best  bespoke  work  (corresponding  to  section  i.  of 
the  Jewish  coat  trade),  which  in  the  case  of  trousers  and  vests  is  ac- 
cidental to,  rather  than  characteristic  of,  East  London,  we  find  women 
in  the  shops  of  German  contractors,  working  on  second-class  order  or 
good  stock  trousers,  who  will  clear  5s.  for  1 0^  hours'  work,  either  as 
machinists  or  as  finishers.  The  rule  of  the  trade  is  piece  work ;  the 
wages  of  women  in  the  better  class  trouser  and  vest  trade  (corre- 
sponding to  section  ii.  of  the  coat  trade)  vary  from  3d.  to  Qd.  an 
hour  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
directly  we  lose  sight  of  garments  requiring  neat  and  skilful  work- 
manship and  descend  into  the  permanently  unskilled  work  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  trouser,  vest,  and  juvenile  suit  hands  at  the 
East  End,  if  we  leave  the  workshop  and  step  into  the  home,  we  may 
watch  women  and  girls  straining  every  nerve,  who  cannot  earn  more 
than  2d.,  and  must  frequently  content  themselves  withf  fZ.,  for  an  hour's 
labour.  This  sudden  fall  is  partly  due  to  the  vigorous  and  growing 

II  See  '  The  Dock  Life  of  East  London,'  Nineteenth  Century,  October  1887. 
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competition  of  the  provincial  factories — a  competition  most  acutely 
felt  in  the  juvenile  suit  trade,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  section 
of  metropolitan  tailoring  that  suffers  from  foreign  as  well  as  from 
provincial  competition.  The  provincial  factory  cannot  undertake 
'  ordered '  goods,  neither  can  it  turn  out  garments  with  '  form.' 
Hence  the  Jewish  coat  shop  is  very  slightly  affected  by  the  rival 
factory  system ; 12  for,  as  Mr.  David  Schloss  has  told  us,  with  a  coat 
style — '  form  '  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade — is  of  the  first  importance, 
and  female  labour  (whether  at  home,  in  the  workshop,  or  in  the 
factory)  has  always  been  found  fatally  deficient  in  '  form.'  But  for 
strong  and  sound  work  the  provincial  factory  with  its  greater  sub- 
division of  labour,  with  its  superior  machinery,  excels  in  all  ways 
(except  cheapness)  the  slipshod  output  of  the  demoralised  and 
poverty-stricken  home.  Therefore  trousers  and  juvenile  suits  corre- 
sponding to  the  honestly  made  balloons  of  the  large  Jewish  contractor 
are  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  provinces,  while  the  women  at  the 
East  End  who  are  not  skilled  or  fortunate  enough  to  secure  '  order ' 
work  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  on  trousers,  vests,  and  juvenile 
suits  for  the  working-class  home  and  colonial  markets — garments 
that  are  '  flattered '  into  temporary  shape  by  the  presser's  iron,  and 
in  the  making  of  which  soap  largely  replaces  the  use  of  thread — fit 
companions  for  the  soaped-up  coat  of  the  domestic  sweater. 

The   women    engaged   in   this   lowest  branch   of  the   tailoring 

idustry  work  either  direct  for  a  wholesale  house  or  for  a  distributing 
jontractor.  The  latter  are  more  especially  characteristic  of  the 
trouser  trade ;  they  may  be  Germans  or  English  women ;  in  rare 

istances  they  are  Jews.     They  take  large  orders  from  shipping  or 

wholesale  firms,  form  centres  of  employment  throughout  the  East 
id,  give  the  work  out,  first  to  be  machined,  then  afresh  to  be 

inished,  while  they  press  the  garments  either  themselves  or  see  it 
done  on  their  own  premises.  In  other  cases  women  will  take  small 
quantities  from  a  wholesale  house  or  from  one  of  these  contractors, 
machine  the  garment  either  alone  or  with  help,  and  give  out  the 

inishing  to  their  neighbours.  Thus,  I  have  known  a  shipping  order 
iss  through  the  hands  of  a  series  of  individuals  before  it  reached 
homes  of  the  finishers.  We  have,  therefore,  clear  evidence  of 
sub-contract  in  the  trouser  trade.  But  while  sub-contract  exists  to  a 
ill  extent,  distributing  contractors,  as  a  class,  are  being  swept  away. 

small  wholesale  trading  firms  are  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the 

Sast  End,  turning  dilapidated  barns  or  old  stables  into  workshops 
for  indoor  workers,  and  distributing  far  and  wide  their  commoner 
work  in  the  homes  of  the  women. 

And  I  have  analysed  carefully  the  earnings  of  women  working  on 
exactly  the  same  class  of  garments  for  a  contractor  or  sub-contractor  on 
the  one  hand  and  for  a  wholesale  house  on  the  other,  but  I  have  failed 
12  See  '  The  Sweating  System,'  Fortnightly  Review,  November  1887. 
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to  discover  any  difference  in  the  price  paid  per  garment ;  while  un- 
doubtedly the  worst  paid  work  is  made  under  the  direction  of  East  End 
retail  slop-shops  or  for  tallymen — a  business  from  which  contract,  even 
in  the  equivocal  form  of  wholesale  trading,  has  been  eliminated.  Here 
again  the  sweeping  away  of  the  contract  system  has  in  no  way  lessened 
the  evils  of  the  so-called  *  Sweating  System  ; '  the  position  of  the  actual 
worker  remains  unchanged. 

These  are  the  main  facts  of  the  East  London  tailoring  trade, 
the  leading  features  of  this  new  province  of  production.  Each  year 
adds  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  not  only  at  the  East  End,  but 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.13  The  Jews  occupy  one  portion  of 
it,  Gentile  women  the  other — both  alike  constantly  shift  their  boun- 
dary further  and  further  into  the  domain  of  the  English  journey- 
man tailor ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  factory  system  (also  a 
province  of  women)  competes  vigorously  with  the  female  home- 
workers  in  the  trouser  and  juvenile  suit  trade,  but  makes  little  head- 
way against  the  Jewish  industry  of  coat-making.  Within  the 
boundary,  the  new  province  may  be  mapped  out  into  sections  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  of  the  workers  and  the  quality  of  the  garments 
turned  out.  In  all  cases  a  definite  class  of  producers,  receiving  certain 
rates  of  wage,  corresponds  to  a  definite  body  of  consumers  paying  a 
certain  range  of  prices.  Thus  the  highly  paid  staff  of  the  Jewish  or 
German  contractor,  working  on  ordered  coats  or  trousers,  manufac- 
tures for  well-to-do  commercial  or  professional  customers ;  the  makers 
of  first-class  balloons,  with  their  subdivided  labour  and  sliding  scale 
of  earnings,  supply  shopkeepers,  clerks,  artisans,  and  the  better  class 
colonial  markets ;  and  lastly  the  small  master  of  *  green '  labour  and 
the  permanently  unskilled  female  home-worker,  struggling  and  striv- 
ing for  bare  subsistence  wage,  serve  the  African  gold-digger,  the  East 
End  lounger,  or  the  agricultural  labourer  with  soaped-up  garments  of 
shoddy  cloth. 

In  regard  to  the  lowest  class  of  trade,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that 
without  a  constant  supply  of  destitute  foreigners,  and  of  women  who 
are  forced  to  supplement  their  husbands'  irregular  earnings,  it  would 
cease  to  exist.  This  would  be  no  great  evil,  for  while  the  workers 
are  starved,  the  consumers  are  defrauded.  No  one  profits  by  this 
extreme  form  of  sweating  except  the  more  grinding  wholesale  house 
and  the  unknown  landlord  who  secures,  through  the  transformation 
of  backyard  or  living-room  into  workshop,  a  double  rent.  The  real 
'  sweater,'  therefore,  has  a  threefold  personality — an  ignorant  consumer, 
a  grinding  and  fraudulent  wholesale  or  retail  slop  trader,  a  rack-renting 
landlord ;  in  some  instances,  we  might  add  a  driving  labour  contrac- 

11  At  Leeds  the  ready-made  clothing  industry  has  attracted  some  8,000  Jews 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  Stroud  Valley  (a  newly  formed  centre  of  the 
trade),  five  hundred  Jews  have  recently  settled.  They  confine  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  coat-making  in  both  instances. 
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tor.  This  is  the  body  of  the  sweater ;  the  soul  is  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
age,  unrestrained  competition.  What  then  are  the  evils  which  have 
roused  the  attention  of  the  nation  ?  What  is  the  siveating  system  ? 
If  I  have  stated  my  facts  clearly,  the  reader  will  follow  me  in  my 
conclusions.  By  the  term  sweating  we  express  certain  conditions  of 
employment — (1)  overcrowded  and  insanitary  workshops  or  living- 
rooms,  (2)  long  and  irregular  hours,  and  (3)  constantly  falling  prices 
and  a  consequently  low  rate  of  wages  for  the  mass  of  workers.  To 
these  conditions  the  trade-unionist  would  add  (4)  a  sliding  scale  of 
earnings  in  all  branches  of  the  trade,  attacking  quality  as  well  as 
quantity,  by  the  careful  manipulation  of  which  the  immediate  em- 
ployer secures  the  maximum  labour  for  the  minimum  wage  attain- 
able in  the  labour  market.14  These  conditions  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  contract  system  in  one  or  another  of  its  forms, 
and  sweating  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  synonymous  with  the 
contract  system,  by  others  as  an  abuse  of  it.  But  I  deny  that  the 
evils  which  taken  together  constitute  sweating  have  any  essential 
connection  with  the  contract  system ;  they  are  merely,  in  the  case  of 
the  East  End  tailoring  trade,  owing  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Jewish  and  female  workers,  usually  coincident  with  it.  Contract  exists 
without  sweating,  and  sweating  exists  without  contract.  For  instance, 
the  master  stevedore  is  a  labour  contractor,  but  his  men  are  trade- 
unionists,  receiving  a  high  and  fixed  rate  of  wages  and  working  for 
regulated  hours.  On  the  other  hand  the  lowest  sections  of  the 
tailoring  trade  are  escaping  contract  in  all  its  forms,  and  yet  it  is 
exactly  these  branches  of  the  trade  which  are  developing  the  evils 
expressed  by  the  term  '  sweating '  most  rapidly.  In  short,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  facts  of  the  East  End  tailoring  trade,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  profits  of  the  middle  man  are  invariably  abstracted 
either  from  the  pocket  of  the  consumer  or  from  the  profit  of  the  whole- 
sale or  retail  trader,  and  have  not  the  remotest  connection  with  the 
wages  of  labour.  I  will  go  further  than  this ;  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  staff  of  every  labour  contractor  at  the  East  End  to  be  transformed 
into  a  co-operative  body  of  workers,  and  if  the  transformation  were 
universal,  the  profit  of  the  labour-contractor  (as  distinct  from  his 
wage  as  a  workman)  would  be  simply  deducted  from  the  total  earn- 
ings of  the  workshop  by  the  trader— always  supposing  that  the  three 
conditions  which  control  the  East  End  labour  market  remained  the 
same:  namely  (1)  the  supply  of  different  grades  of  labour  relatively 
to  the  demand,  (2)  the  indefinitely  low  standard  of  life  peculiar  to 
Jews  and  to  women,  and  (3)  the  absence  of  all  regulation  of  employ- 
ment either  by  voluntary  combination  among  the  workers  or  by  legis- 
lative restrictions  such  as  the  Factory  Acts.  Of  these  three  condi- 
tions, the  first  is  an  economic  truism,  and  equally  apparent  in  all 

14  This  condition  is  absent  in  the  worst  forms  of  sweating,  viz.  in  the  lowest  coat 
and  trouser  trade,  in  which  the  garments  are  made  throughout  by  one  person.  See  p.  173. 
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competitive  industrial  organisations;  it  is  the  two  latter,  taken 
together  as  the  two  sides  of  one  question,  which  constitute  the 
peculiar  problem  of  this  new  province  of  production,  whether  we  re- 
gard its  internal  condition  or  its  effect  on  the  English  working  man. 
In  this  indefinitely  low  standard  of  life,  in  this  readiness  and  freedom 
among  a  certain  class  of  producers  to  do  any  work,  at  any  price, 
under  any  conditions,  we  discover  the  kernel  of  the  sweating  system — 
the  broad  feature  distinguishing  it  from  that  other  great  labour 
problem,  the  unemployed — and  moreover  the  true  origin  of  the 
vigorous  agitation  organised  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  trade- 
unionists  against  this  new  method  of  production  and  this  new  class 
of  producers. 

For  the  whole  trade-union  movement  has  been  a  persistent  and 
courageous  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  among  working  men. 
In  spite  of  many  mistakes,  in  spite  of  many  failures,  it  has  to  a  large 
extent  succeeded.  Not  only  among  unionists,  but  throughout  the 
community  of  English  workmen,  it  has  created  a  public  opinion 
against  an  unrestrained  competition  between  bread-winners ;  it  has 
silently  introduced  a  standard  of  earnings,  a  restriction  of  hours,  and 
a  regulation  of  workshop  accommodation,  which  even  the  out-o'-work 
refuses  to  ignore.  Hence  the  apparent  paradox  of  a  large  body  of 
unemployed  workmen,  and  yet  a  steady  and  if  anything  a  rising 
rate  of  wages ;  here,  the  pathetic  meaning  of  that  much-talked-of 
fact — Englishmen  threatened  with  starvation  refusing  to  work  for  2s. 
a  day.  Trade-unionism  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  restrict  the  supply 
of  labour  otherwise  than  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  law  of  Malthus. 
But  it  is  useless  for  a  starving  man  to  refuse  to  underbid  his  fellow 
workmen,  if  a  woman  or  a  foreigner  steps  into  his  place.  And  I 
should  like  to  impress  this  on  the  reader's  mind  :  it  would  be  equally 
useless  for  English  working'men  to  follow  the  glib  advice  of  upper- 
class  philanthropists  to  marry  late,  to  '  restrict '  the  family,  or  to 
emigrate.  For  if  we  imagine  this  process  as  universal  to  all  trades,  in 
a  few  years  the  English  working  man  would  no  longer  exist.  We 
should  be  a  nation  of  foreigners  (why  not  Chinese  ?)  supplemented 
by  a  native  industrial  organisation  approximating  the  insect  type — 
our  men  drones,  our  women  unsexed  workers ;  though,  doubtless, 
in  return  for  this  transformation  of  our  national  existence,  we  should 
have  attained  cheap  production. 

Now,  in  regard  to  female  and  child  labour,  the  Factory  Act 
regulate  the  hours  and  introduce  a  standard  of  comfort  and  sanita- 
tion within  the  workshop  or  factory.  The  practical  result  of  in- 
cluding all  female  labour  within  their  operation  would  be  a  fixe 
minimum  wage.  Women  who  can  work  in  factories  are  a  limitec 
class ;  women  who  can  take  work  at  home  are,  to  all  intents  anc 
purposes,  an  unlimited  class ;  moreover  there  are  many  among  thei 
who  work  for  pocket-money  and  not  even  for  subsistence  wage.  Thus 
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in  female  labour,  it  is  the  home-workers  who  drag  down  the  standard 
of  life ;  among  men  it  is  foreigners  and  women.  An  inquiry  into 
the  so-called  sweating  system  must  therefore  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  all  labour  engaged  in  manufacture  which  has  escaped 
regulation  either  by  trade-union  or  by  the  Factory  Acts ;  and  the 
practical  task  entrusted  by  the  nation  to  the  two  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, beyond  mere  inquiry,  is  to  devise  some  means  either  to 
restrict  the  supply  of  this  class  of  labour,  or  to  enforce  a  higher 
standard  of  life  among  female,  foreign,  and  unskilled  English  workers. 
The  new  province  of  production  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
is  only  one  portion  of  this  larger  area  of  inquiry ;  and  the  same 
problem  exists  under  different  conditions  and  in  varying  forms  in 
the  cabinet  and  boot  and  shoe  trades,  and  in  a  host  of  minor  in- 
dustries. With  knowledge  limited  to  one  trade,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  suggest  remedial  proposals  which  (if  they  are  to  be  of 
practical  value)  must  be  based  on  an  equally  clear  appreciation  of 
the  facts  peculiar  to  each  and  all  of  the  several  industries  affected  by 
the  so-called  Sweating  System.  In  this  paper  I  have,  therefore, 
confined  myself  to  a  plain  statement  of  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, summarised  by  the  term  sweating,  as  they  are  developed  in 
the  East  End  clothing  industry,  and  as  they  affect  the  English 
metropolitan  tailoring  trade. 

BEATRICE  POTTER. 
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ON   THE   GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION 
OF  BRITISH  INTELLECT. 

MANY  races  have  helped  in  the  making  of  Great  Britain,  some  pre- 
dominating in  one  part  of  the  island,  and  some  in  another.  Amid 
the  conflicting  strains  of  Euskarian,  Celt,  Pict,  Scot,  Saxon,  Dane, 
Scandinavian,  and  Norman,  it  cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  observe 
which  portions  of  the  country  are  at  the  present  day  most  prolific  in 
men  of  intellect,  and  what  types  of  mind  prevail  in  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  first  difficulty  in  such  an  examination  is  to  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  line  as  to  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be  admitted  to  be  a  man 
of  distinguished  intellect.  Such  a  division  must  to  a  large  extent 
be  arbitrary  and  artificial.  For  want  of  a  better  test,  however,  it  may 
be  taken  that  the  names  which  we  are  entitled  to  use  in  our  calcu- 
lations are  such  as  could  not  be  excluded  from  any  edition  of  Men 
of  the  Time  or  a  good  biographical  dictionary.  This  is,  of  course,  but 
a  shifting  of  the  responsibility  of  selection  on  to  other  shoulders,  yet 
it  affords  a  rough  test  of  merit  which  is  exacting  enough  to  serve  our 
purpose. 

On  compiling  a  record  of  the  various  men  who  have  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Victorian  era  attained  eminence  in  literature, 
poetry,  art,  music,  medicine,  sculpture,  engineering,  law,  and  other 
intellectual  walks  of  life,  it  will  be  found  that,  after  eliminating 
from  the  list  all  who  are  mere  local  celebrities,  or  whose  success 
depends  upon  the  accident  of  their  birth,  there  remain  some  1,150 
names  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  An  examination  into  the  birth- 
places of  these  shows  that  824  are  English  born,  157  Scottish,  121 
Irish,  while  49  were  born  abroad.  It  is  only  fair  to  remark,  however, 
that  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  first  number  are  men  who,, 
though  born  upon  English  soil,  were  of  immediate  Irish  or  Scottish 
extraction. 

Taking  the  numbers  as  they  stand,  however,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  populations  of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  have  as  a  result  that 
one  in  31,000  Englishmen,  one  in  22,000  Scotchmen,  and  one  in 
49,000  Irishmen  rises  to  distinction.  In  this  estimate  Wales  ha& 
been  included  in  England  ;  but  if  the  Principality  be  eliminated,  the 
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result  is  rather  more  favourable  to  the  larger  country,  which  has 
then  one  distinguished  name  in  every  30,000.  The  Welsh  counties 
can  only  boast  of  seventeen  celebrities  to  over  a  million  of  popula- 
tion, which  give  the  poor  ratio  of  one  in  58,000. 

Thus,  taking  the  appearance  of  a  man's  name  in  Men  of  the 
Time  or  a  dictionary  of  biography  as  a  test  of  merit,  the  proportions 
of  such  men  to  the  population  in  the  four  main  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are : 

Scotland 1  in  22,000 

England 1  in  30,000 

Ireland 1  in  49,000 

Wales 1  in  58,000 

When  we  consider  that  of  the  Scottish  worthies  96  are  Lowlanders,. 
born  to  the  south  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  these  figures  appear  to 
tell  in  favour  of  the  Saxon  as  against  the  Celt,  though  of  course 
there  are  many  factors,  such  as  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the 
facilities  for  education,  which  exert  a  modifying  influence  upon  any 
general  conclusions. 

On  analysing  the  English  roll  of  honour,  it  will  be  found  that 
out  of  the  824  names,  235  belong  to  men  who  are  of  London  birtlu 
Putting  the  population  of  London  at  one-seventh  of  that  of  England 
proper,  it  has  clearly  produced  very  much  more  than  its  numerical 
share  of  the  intellect  of  the  nation.  To  reduce  it  to  figures,  the 
proportion  of  celebrities  amongst  the  born  Londoners  is  about  one  in 
]  6,000,  while  in  the  provinces  it  is  not  more  than  one  in  34,000. 
This  is  as  might  be  expected  when  one  takes  into  account  the  cen- 
tralisation of  wealth  in  London,  and  the  way  in  which  for  centuries 
back  the  brightest  intellects  in  every  walk  of  life  have  been  drawn 
towards  the  metropolis. 

Though  London  produces  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  men  who* 
win  their  way  to  fame,  it  will  be  found  that  the  very  highest  quality 
of  brain-workers  is  drawn  from  the  provinces.  The  men  who  over- 
shadow their  fellows  hail  largely  from  the  shires.  In  politics 
Gladstone  of  Liverpool  has  no  serious  rival.  In  science  the  very 
weightiest  names  of  the  later  Victorian  era  are  Darwin  of  Shrewsbury, 
Owen  of  Lancaster,  Hooker  of  Suffolk,  and  Tyndall  of  County  Carlow* 
In  art  Leighton  from  Scarborough  and  Millais  from  Southampton  are 
second  to  none.  Herbert  Spencer  of  Derby  stands  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  brother  philosophers.  Tennyson  of  Lincolnshire 
leads  the  poets,  as  Carlyle  of  Ecclefechan  did  the  historians.  The 
gap  which  has  been  left  by  the  latter  is  partly  filled  by  Froude  of 
Devonshire,  Freeman  of  Staffordshire,  and  Lecky  of  Dublin.  ID 
fiction  no  one  has  yet  arisen  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence  of  Dickens 
of  Portsmouth,  '  George  Eliot '  of  Warwickshire,  and  of  Thackeray, 
who  was  born  at  Calcutta.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Londoners  can 
boast  of  some  names  which  are  in  the  very  first  flight.  Huxley  was 
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born  at  Ealing,  which,  by  the  way,  had  not  then  been  merged  in  the 
metropolis.  Browning,  Swinburne,  and  John  Kuskin  all  hail  from  the 
capital.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  comparison  shows  that  while  the 
great  city  produces  more  than  its  numerical  share  of  our  distin- 
guished men,  the  very  highest  intellects  appear  to  be  developed  in  the 
peaceful  atmosphere  of  country  villages  and  small  provincial  towns. 

An  analysis  of  the  235  born  Londoners  shows  that  they  are 
divisible  into  66  authors,  13  poets,  37  artists,  20  theologians,  34  men 
of  science,  4  soldiers,  4  seamen,  8  lawyers,  12  medical  men,  5 
sculptors,  10  musicians,  and  22  others  who  must  be  classed  as  miscel- 
laneous. On  comparing  these  proportions  with  those  furnished  by 
other  parts  of  the  country,  they  will  be  found  to  be  remarkable  chiefly 
from  the  large  number  of  artists  and  men  of  science.  Thus  200 
celebrities  from  the  southern  counties  include  only  13  artists  and  18 
men  of  science,  against  the  37  and  34  furnished  by  235  Londoners. 
Among  227  celebrities  from  the  north  and  midlands  the  tally  of  well- 
known  artists  is  only  14,  though  the  men  of  science  rise  to  30.  From 
these  figures  a  general  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  average  born 
Londoner  has  a  stronger  bent  for  art  than  the  average  provincial 
whether  from  the  north  or  from  the  south,  and  a  further  examination 
will  show  that  the  same  holds  good,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree, 
for  music  and  for  poetry.  Thus  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  we 
might  tabulate  our  results  thus : 


celebrities 

Authors 

Artists 

Poets 

Musicians 

London-born 

235 

66 

37 

13 

10 

North  of  London  .         . 

227 

64 

14 

9 

8 

Southerners  .... 

200 

66 

13 

9 

4 

Here  the  uniformity  of  the  literary  figures  brings  the  superiority  of 
the  Londoners  in  art  into  greater  relief.  How  far  this  superiority 
may  be  due  to  the  effect  which  the  National  Gallery  and  similar  in- 
stitutions have  in  moulding  the  young  mind,  and  turning  it  in  the 
direction  of  art,  may  perhaps  be  best  left  to  experts  to  discuss. 

Beyond  this  predominance  of  artists  there  is  little  to  comment 
upon  in  the  long  roll  of  the  famous  children  of  the  metropolis.  As 
already  remarked,  the  very  highest  places  in  the  various  arts  and 
sciences  are  usually  assumed  by  provincials.  In  literature,  however, 
the  Londoners  can  boast  of  high  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned  there  are  Cardinal  Newman,  Henry  Morley, 
Frederic  Harrison,  the  late  J.  C.  Morison,  Mr.  \V.  Smith,  and 
Leslie  Stephen.  In  poets  the  metropolis  has  been  particularly  pro- 
lific. Browning  and  Swinburne  head  the  list,  but  Eliza  Cook,  Christina 
Eossetti,  Gr.  E.  Sims,  Clement  Scott,  Sydney  Dobell,  Martin  Tupper, 
William  Morris,  E.  W.  Grosse,  and  \V.  S.  Gilbert  combine  to  show 
that  the  human  spirit  can  rise  superior  to  leaden  skies  or  bricks  and 
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mortar.  In  fiction  and  journalism  Miss  Braddon,  Button  Cook, 
G.  A.  Sala,  and  Edmund  Yates  are  all  of  London  birth. 

Turner,  Landseer,  Hunt,  and  Collins  in  the  last  generation,  and 
F.  Holl,  Holman  Hunt,  Horsley,  H.  S.  Marks,  Marcus  Stone,  G.  A. 
Storey,  Tenniel,  Pickersgill,  Briton  Riviere,  Burgess,  Goodall,  Cooper, 
and  many  more  among  the  living  uphold  the  reputation  of  London  as  a 
nursery  of  artists.  In  science  the  list  is  hardly  as  strong  as  might  be 
expected.  Crookes,  Eay  Lankester,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  St.  George 
Mivart,  R.  A.  Proctor,  and  J.  Gr.  Wood  are  perhaps  the  best  known 
names.  On  the  other  hand,  the  metropolis  is  strong  in  music. 
H.  D.  Leslie,  Macfarren,  Sir  George  Smart,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  F. 
Ouseley,  L.  E.  Sloper,  C.  K.  Salaman,  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  are, 
or  were,  all  cockneys;  while  Sir  Herbert  Oakley,  like  Professor 
Huxley,  hails  from  what  is  now  the  suburb  of  Baling. 

Passing  to  the  southern  counties,  and  leaving  out  Surrey  from 
our  list,  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  interferes  with  its  growth 
as  an  independent  intellectual  centre,  we  find  the  nine  counties  give 
results  which  may  be  tabulated  in  the  following  manner  : 


Population 

Celebrities 

Proportion  to  population 

Kent    . 

840,000 

33 

1  in  25,000 

Sussex 

417,000 

30 

1  in  21,000 

Hampshire 

500,000 

39 

1  in  13,000 

Wiltshire 

257,000 

11 

1  in  23,000 

Berkshire 

196,000 

10 

1  in  19,000 

Dorsetshire 

195,000 

7 

1  in  27,000 

Somerset 

463,000 

20 

1  in  23,000 

Devon  . 

601,000 

33 

1  in  18,000 

Cornwall 

362,000 

8 

1  in  45,000 

These  figures  show  a  high  and  steady  average  of  intellect  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  exceedingly 
high  position  taken  by  Hampshire,  and  the  comparatively  low  one 
assumed  by  Cornwall.  The  average  of  highly  successful  men  among 
four  million  of  our  southern  population  is  one  in  23,000. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  examine  more  closely  into  these 
county  statistics,  and  to  observe  the  quality  as  well  as  the  number 
of  the  successful  men  from  the  various  shires.  Beginning  from  the 
east,  Kent  gives  us  what  may  be  described  as  a  good  mixed  bag,  with- 
out presenting  any  very  striking  or  special  features.  Sir  William 
Jenner,  the  two  Grotes  of  Beckenham,  Sims  Eeeves,  Sir  E.  Reed, 
McGregor  the  canoeist,  Arthur  Locker,  Newman  Hall,  J.  B.  Gough 
of  temperance  fame,  Coxwell  the  aeronaut,  Christie  the  astronomer, 
and  General  Sir  John  Adye  are  among  the  three-and-thirty  dis- 
tinguished exports  from  the  hop  country.  The  noble  Gordon,  too, 
was  born  at  Woolwich,  though  his  people  were  of  Scottish  origin. 

Sussex  produced  Richard  Cobden  in  the  past,  and  numbers 
amongst  its  more  recent  worthies  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Florence 
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Marryat,  the  late  Admiral  Hewitt,  Harrison  Weir,  and  Isaac  Tod- 
hunter  the  mathematician.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  average  of  merit  is  a  high  one. 

There  were  few  more  surprising  results  elicited  in  the  preparation 
of  these  lists  than  the  brilliant  position  taken  by  Hampshire.  In 
the  aggregate  this  county  possesses  a  greater  number  of  famous  men 
than  any  in  the  south  ;  but  when  we  come  to  take  into  account  the 
population,  we  find  that  the  proportion  who  win  their  way  to  fame  is 
1  in  13,000,  a  ratio  which  is  superior  even  to  that  of  the  metropolis. 
In  letters  Hampshire  is  particularly  strong.  Charles  Dickens, 
Charlotte  Yonge,  George  Meredith,  Walter  Besant,  W.  N.  Moles- 
worth,  Joseph  Hatton,  and  Sarah  Doudney  are  a  strong  body  of 
authors  for  one  shire  to  rear.  Millais  was  born  at  Southampton, 
Vicat  Cole  and  H.  Blackburn  at  Portsmouth,  while  in  the  past 
Isambard  Brunei  and  the  ill-fated  Cowper  Coles  hailed  from  the  same 
ancient  borough.  Hampshire  has  contributed  more  than  her  share 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Empire. 

Dorsetshire  has  a  short  list  of  distinguished  children.  Of  seven 
names,  Thomas  Hardy  the  novelist,  Commander  Cameron,  and  the 
late  W.  E.  Forster,  are  the  best  known.  Berkshire,  which  boasts  one 
celebrity  to  every  19,000  of  the  population,  has  produced  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  position.  Herschel 
the  astronomer,  Hallam  the  historian,  and  Charles  Knight,  all  hailed 
from  -Windsor.  Maria  Edge  worth,  Gold  win  Smith,  '  Tom  Brown ' 
Hughes,  Sir  Charles  Russell  the  soldier,  and  Richard  Blackmore,  are 
among  the  other  names  which  shed  a  lustre  on  their  native  shire. 
Wiltshire,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  few  of  note.  Sir  S.  Canning 
the  engineer,  Abe  Hayward,  and  Isaac  Pitman  the  stenographer,  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  Somersetshire  roll  of  honour  does  not  exceed  that  of 
Wiltshire  in  its  proportion  to  the  population,  but  is  of  very  much 
heavier  metal.  The  two  Kinglakes,  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  James  Sully,  Sir 
A.  Hobhouse,  and  Henry  Irving  the  actor,  are  all  men  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  English  ears.  Add  to  these  Helen  Mathers  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Prideaux,  whose  charming  poems  are  hardly  read  as  widely 
as  they  deserve  to  be. 

Devonshire  is  a  county  which  Jias  always  preserved  a  strong 
individuality  of  its  own.  Our  figures  show  that  the  land  of  the 
Kingsleys  has  not  fallen  from  its  ancient  renown,  for  her  celebrities 
number  one  in  18,000,  a  higher  ratio  than  any  in  the  south  with  the 
exception  of  Hampshire,  while  in  quality  they  yield  to  none.  James 
Anthony  Froude,  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  H.  A.  Dobson,  W.  H.  Mallock, 
Sir  T.  Bowring,  P.  B.  St.  John,  and  Baring  Gould,  are  the  best  known 
of  the  literary  Devonians,  while  the  late  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  of  tropical  disease  fame,  and 
Captain  Bedford  Pym,  are  among  the  men  who  have  upheld  the 
credit  of  the  western  county  in  other  walks  of  life. 
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Of  Cornwall  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Dr.  Bastian,  Sir  E.  Hamley, 
Leonard  Courtney,  and  Adams  the  astronomer,  are  the  best  known 
names  upon  her  records. 

The  muster  roll  of  the  Welshmen  is  not  a  long  one,  and  yet  it 
contains  some  names  of  the  greatest  weight.  Stanley  the  traveller 
is  a  Denbighshire  man,  Boyd  Dawkins  the  geologist,  Lewis  Morris 
the  poet,  Brinley  Richards  the  composer,  and  the  late  Bartle  Frere, 
were  all  born  in  the  Principality. 

Taking  the  counties  which  border  upon  Wales  in  the  same  way  as 
we  have  treated  those  in  the  south,  we  arrive  at  the  following  ratios  : 


Population 

Celebrities 

Ratio 

Monmouthshire 

190,000 

3 

1  in  63,000 

Herefordshire  . 

125,000 

2 

1  in  62,000 

Gloucestershire 

534,000 

30 

1  in  18,000 

Shropshire 

248,000 

7 

1  in  35,000 

Cheshire  . 

561,000 

10 

1  in  56,000 

In  these  border  counties  the  averages  appear  to  be  very  poor  save 
only  in  the  case  of  Gloucestershire,  where  the  presence  of  several 
good-sized  towns  and  of  a  richer  population  insures  a  high  standard 
of  intelligence. 

The  county  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  represented  by  A.  E.  Wallace 
the  zoologist,  and  Lionel  Brough  the  actor.  Herefordshire  can  boast 
of  Sir  Henry  James  and  Gerald  Massey  the  poet,  while  the  six  other 
Shropshire  worthies  are  overshadowed  by  the  great  reputation  of  the 
naturalist  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  Darwinian  philosophy. 

In  Gloucestershire  the  single  town  of  Cheltenham  has  produced 
the  Eev.  F.  Arnold,  Professor  Buckman,  Admiral  Inglefield,  Bishop 
Fraser,  and  James  Payn.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  E.  E.  Francillon,  General 
Lysons,  J.  A.  Symonds,  and  T.  L.  Oliphant,  are  all  of  Gloucestershire 
extraction.  The  principal  Cheshire  celebrities  appear  to  be  Bowman 
the  oculist,  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  the  late  E.  Caldecott,  and  Lord 
Brassey. 

On  tabulating  the  counties  which  make  up  the  centre  of  England, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  results  : 


Population 

Celebrities 

Katio 

Derbyshire 

379,000 

5 

1  in  75,000 

Notts 

319,000 

10 

1  in  32,000 

Staffordshire    . 

858,000 

30 

1  in  28,000 

Leicestershire  . 

269,000 

9 

1  in  29,000 

Warwickshire  . 

634,000 

10 

1  in  63,000 

Worcestershire 

338,000 

13 

1  in  25,000 

Northamptonshire 
Bedfordshire    . 

243,000 
146,000 

5 
3 

1  in  48,000 
1  in  48,000 

Hertfordshire  . 

192,000 

8 

1  in  24,000 

Oxfordshire 

178,000 

4 

1  in  44,000 

Cambridgeshire 
Bucks 

186,000 
175,000 

4 
5 

1  in  48,000 
1  in  35,000 
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These  figures  show  a  very  surprising  difference  between  the 
number  of  distinguished  men  turned  out  in  proportion  to  population 
in  the  midland  counties,  and  in  those  to  the  south  of  the  line  of  the 
Thames.  The  contrast  is  so  great  and  the  figures  so  constant  in  the 
various  counties  that  there  is  no  room  for  coincidence.  In  the  whole 
of  the  south  the  average  of  famous  men  is  1  in  23,000,  while  in  the 
midlands  it  falls  to  1  in  41,000.  In  other  words,  there  is  almost 
double  the  chance  of  any  given  southerner  attaining  high  distinction 
than  there  is  of  any  given  midlander. 

It  appears  to  be  very  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  reason  for  this 
extraordinary  disparity.  Most  of  the  midland  counties  are  agricul- 
tural, as  are  those  of  the  south.  There  is  as  much  wealth  and 
leisure  among  the  one  population  as  among  the  other,  nor  are  the 
climatic  differences  sufficient  to  account  for  the  contrast.  On  the 
whole  it  is  most  probable  that  the  cause  is'racial,  and  depends  upon  a 
purer  and  better  developed  stock,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  district  of  Shakespeare  is  second  to  any  other  in  its  capacity  for 
the  production  of  intellect. 

Herbert  Spencer  in  Derbyshire  goes  far  to  atone  for  the  low  per- 
centage of  celebrities  in  the  Peak  county.  In  Notts  the  names  are 
very  mediocre,  Dr.  Percy  the  metallurgist  and  General  Booth  being 
as  well  known  as  any.  Staffordshire  can  boast  of  Professor  Freeman, 
Francis  Galton,  the  late  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  Meredith,  Miss  Mulock, 
David  Christie  Murray,  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  Barry  Sullivan,  George 
Mason,  \V.  Theed  the  sculptor,  and  J.  H.  Shorthouse — a  goodly  array. 
Leicestershire  has  produced  Lord  Macaulay,  and  can  still  point  to 
his  biographer  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson,  and  Lord 
John  Manners. 

Shakespeare's  county  owns  the  late  '  George  Eliot,'  Professor 
Flower,  Joseph  Arch,  Norman  Lockyer,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry — a 
curiously  varied  quintette.  The  Worcestershire  list  includes  Pro- 
fessor Beesly,  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  and  Hullah  of  musical 
fame.  Northamptonshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Cambridgeshire  call  for 
no  remark,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  G.  A. 
Henty,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson ;  while  the  county  of  Bunyan  has 
produced  a  very  different  worthy  in  the  person  of  the  gallant  and 
ill-fated  Burnaby.  Hertfordshire  has  heavy  metal  in  the  shape  of 
Bentley  the  botanist,  Cardinal  Manning,  Bessemer,  Dr.  Augustus 
Jessopp,  Sir  H.  Hawkins,  and  Sir  Spencer  Wells ;  while  Buckingham- 
shire has  given  birth  to  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  Smedley  the  novelist, 
who  died  before  he  had  time  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  his  earlier 
works  gave. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  sterile  midlands  to  the  eastern 
counties,  which  are  remarkably  productive  of  successful  men,  as  the 
following  figures  show : 
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Population 

Celebrities 

Ratio 

Lincolnshire     .... 

436,000 

15 

1  in  29,000 

Norfolk   

438,000 

24 

1  in  18,000 

Suffolk    

348,000 

25 

1  in  14,000 

Essex      

466,000 

16 

1  in  29,000 

Here  the  average  of  successes  is  1  in  22,000,  which  is  higher  even 
than  among  the  southerners.  The  Suffolk  figures  are  quite  phe- 
nomenal, and  in  England  are  second  only  to  those  of  Hampshire. 

Lincolnshire  has,  of  course,  the  honour  of  producing  the  Poet 
Laureate,  who  can  count  among  his  fellow-countrymen  General 
Brackenbury,  F.  H.  Hill  the  editor,  Mrs.  Kendal,  Dr.  Westland 
Marston,  and  Francis  the  sculptor.  Among  the  north  folk  in  the 
old  county  of  Nelson,  there  are  the  two  Pagets,  the  two  Woodwards, 
George  Cattermole  and  Boughton  the  painters,  Mrs.  Thornicroft  the 
sculptress,  Palgrave  Simpson,  and  Eider  Haggard. 

Suffolk  appears  to  be  pre-eminently  the  county  of  famous  women. 
There  is  none  other  which  can  point  to  such  an  array  of  female 
talent.  Agnes  Strickland  in  the  past,  and  Jean  Ingelow,  Ouida, 
Mrs.  Keeley,  and  Miss  Edwards,  all  hail  from  this  one  district. 
The  doctors,  too,  are  in  force.  Dr.  Cobbold,  Dr.  Meadows,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Jones,  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  are  all  well-known  names.  These, 
with  Hooker  of  Halesworth,  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  Miller  the  chemist, 
the  late  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  the  two  Bickersteths,  make  a  remark- 
able list  of  worthies  for  one  small  county  to  produce.  Essex,  though 
a  larger  district,  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  her  northern 
neighbour.  Yet  in  Coventry  Patmore,  Evelyn  Wood,  J.  E.  Eobinson, 
Charles  Spurgeon,  and  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bright,  the  East  Saxons 
have  produced  some  brilliant  men. 

Turning  to  the  northern  counties,  we  find  that  they  come  out  in 
this  way : 


Population 

Celebrities 

Eatio 

Northumberland 
Cumberland     .... 
Durham  ..... 
Lancashire       .... 

386,000 
220,000 
685,000 
2,319,000 

17 
9 
12 
38 

1  in  22,000 
1  in  24,000 
1  iu  57,000 
1  in  74,000 

Yorkshire        .... 

2,436,000 

60 

1  in  40,000 

Giving  an  average  in  the  northern  counties  of  one  marked  intel- 
lect in  every  43,000,  as  compared  with  1  in  41,000  in  the  midlands, 
1  in  23,000  in  the  south,  and  1  in  22,000  in  the  eastern  counties. 
It  has  been  customary  to  talk  of  the  northerners  as  being  the  most 
persevering,  shrewd,  and  long-headed  of  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
but  this  assumption  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  figures. 

Northumberland  produces  men  of  a  practical  turn.  There  are 
no  poets  and  few  authors  in  her  records,  but  en  revanche  there  is 
in  the  past  the  great  Eobert  Stephenson,  and  in  the  present  Lord 
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Armstrong  and  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  engineers,  with  Burden  Sanderson, 
Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  and  Birket  Foster.  Cumberland  has  a  great  reformer 
in  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  an  eminent  novelist  in  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
Durham  produced  the  late  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning,  the  greatest  of 
female  poets,  and  can  also  boast  of  Bewick,  Sir  Charles  Hartley  the 
engineer,  and  Stanfield  Clarkson  the  painter. 

Of  the  ancient  rivals,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  county  of 
broad  acres  comes  the  best  out  of  a  comparison,  though  some  may 
think  that  the  smaller  and  more  populated  county  makes  up  in  quality 
for  what  it  lacks  in  quantity.  Two  great  Lancastrians,  the  late  Dr. 
Whewell  and^the  still  living  Richard  Owen,  are  a  host  in  themselves. 
Besides  these  the  county  palatine  has  P.  Gr.  Hamerton  the  art  critic, 
John  Morley  of  Blackburn,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  John  Bright, 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  Sir  R.  Rawlinson,  Hatton  the  musician,  Walter  Crane, 
Mr.  Joule  the  physicist,  and  many  others.  Yorkshire,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  produced  a  long  list  of  celebrities.  The  late  Mark  Pattison, 
the  Bronte  family,  Sterndale  Bennett,  Lord  Rosse,  Foster  of  Halifax, 
Professor  Sidgwick,  Mr.  Priestley,  C.  R.  Markham,  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  Miss  Green,  Mrs.  Bancroft,  the  late  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  E. 
€rofts,  Alfred  Austin,  C.  W.  Cope,  and  Hutchinson  the  surgeon.  In 
both  counties,  however,  the  proportion  of  celebrities  to  the  total  popu- 
lation is  low  as  compared  with  many  other  districts  of  England. 

All  English  results  for  the  larger  divisions  of  the  country  are  put 
in  the  shade  by  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  where  1,800,000  people 
yield  97  celebrities,  a  proportion  of  1  in  18,500.  These  figures  put 
that  portion  of  Scotland  which  lies  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  on 
the  north,  and  the  English  border,  in  the  proud  position  of  having 
reared  a  larger  number  of  famous  men  in  the  later  Victorian  era  than 
any  other  stretch  of  country  of  equal  size.  Of  the  97, 29  are  authors, 
including  such  men  as  the  late  Thomas  Carlyle,  Professor  Aytoun, 
James  Grant,  and  Robert  Chambers,  with  William  Black,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  Robert  Buchanan,  Professor  Blackie,  Norman 
McLeod,  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  and  others.  In  art  there  are  the  two 
Faeds,  Orchard  son,  McWhirter,  Pettie,  Hart,  Thorburn,  and  other  good 
men,  living  or  dead.  Science  finds  worthy  representatives  in  the  late 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Simpson  (who  perhaps  conferred  a  greater  boon 
upon  humanity  than  any  single  mortal  who  ever  lived),  Professor 
Geikie,  *  Glacier  '  Forbes,  the  late  Balfour  Stewart,  &c.  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  the  late  Colin  Campbell,  the  late  David  Livingstone,  Nasmyth 
the  engineer,  Cadell  the  explorer,  and  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
•eminent  doctors,  lawyers,  and  statesmen,  make  up  the  complement  of 
distinguished  lowlanders  who  have  brought  honour  upon  themselves 
and  their  country  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  The 
single  town  of  Edinburgh  has  produced  no  less  than  46  worthies, 
which  when  compared  with  the  population  gives  an  average  of  1  in 
5,500,  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  that  of  London. 
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The  midland  counties  of  Scotland  between  the  Forth  and  the 
•Grampians  have  also  been  very  prolific  in  great  names,  though 
hardly  perhaps  to  the  same  extent  as  the  lowlands.  Among  those 
who  have  passed  away,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  the  geologist,  John  Sterling, 
Rev.  T.  Chalmers  the  founder  of  the  Free  Church,  and  John  Goodsir, 
are  all  in  the  first  flight.  Samuel  Smiles  of  Haddington,  Noel  Paton, 
Principal  Tulloch,  Professor  Craik,  Charles  Mackay,  and  the  Hon.  A. 
McKenzie,  are  all  from  this  part  of  the  island. 

The  north  of  Scotland  has  contributed  one-and-thirty  names  to 
this  muster  roll  of  British  worthies.  This  figure — a  very  high  one 
when  compared  to  the  population — is  largely  due  to  the  exceptionally 
favourable  result  in  the  Aberdeenshire  district.  From  this  one  corner 
of  Scotland,  with  a  population  which  does  not  exceed  250,000,  there 
comes  a  long  list  of  famous  names.  John  Hill  Burton  the  historian, 
Bain  and  Davidson  the  philosophers,  Donaldson  the  Grecian,  Dr. 
Matthews  Duncan,  David  Gill  and  John  Phillips  the  artists,  Father 
Humphrey,  Legge  the  Chinese  scholar,  George  Macdonald,  David 
Masson,  W.  K.  Pirie,  Sir  John  Kose,  Smith  the  Orientalist,  Sir  John 
Steel  the  sculptor,  Joseph  Robertson  the  antiquary,  and  Robertson 
Forbes  the  art  critic,  are  all  Aberdonians.  This  is  a  great  record  for 
•one  shire. 

Turning  to  the  sister  island,  we  shall  find  that  the  proportions  run 
as  follows : 


Population 

Celebrities 

Ratio 

Town  of  Dublin 
Rest  of  Leinster 
Munster  ..... 

400,000 
900,000 
1,390,000 

45 

12 
29 

1  in  8,500 
1  in  75,000 
1  in  47,000 

Connaught       .... 
Ulster      

846,000 
1,800,000 

7 
27 

1  in  120,000 
1  in  66,000 

These  figures  are  remarkable  as  showing  that  the  Irish  capital  can 
hold  its  own  against  any  English  city  in  its  output  of  celebrated  men. 
They  are  curious  also  as  showing  that  the  intellectual  standard  in 
Munster  is,  man  for  man,  higher  than  that  of  Ulster,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  generally  received  opinion.  Poor  Connaught  lags 
behind  in  the  race,  and  has  the  lowest  average  of  any  portion  of  Great 
Britain. 

Dublin  has  given  us  in  the  persons  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  a  distinguished  soldier  and  sailor.  Boucicault,  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  the  historian,  W.  H.  Russell,  and 
Balfe  the  composer,  are  the  pick  of  the  five-and-forty  from  the  banks 
of  the  Liffey  ;  while  McClure  and  McClintock  of  Arctic  fame,  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  Parnell,  and  Tyndall,  were  all  born  in  the  surrounding 
province.  Munster  has  a  fair  proportion  of  well-known  names, 
Maclise,  McGinn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  among  those  who  have 
passed  away.  Justin  McCarthy,  J.  Augustus.O'Shea,  General  Butler, 
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Sir  Bernard  Burke,  and  Thomas  Hovenden,are  all  from  the  southern 
province.  Ulster  is  richest  in  theologians  and  lawyers,  though  it 
has  some  weighty  names  in  Sir  "William  Thomson  the  physicist, 
Sir  William  McCormac  of  Parisian  celebrity,  Mrs.  Kiddell,  the  late 
W.  Carleton,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  Sir  Robert  Hart  the  Chinese 
diplomatist,  Lord  Dufferin,  Sir  R.  Montgomery  of  the  Punjaub,  the 
late  Lord  Cairns,  and  W.  Allingham  the  poet. 

There  are  few  things  which  strike  one  more  in  an  analysis  of  this 
kind  than  the  large  number  of  distinguished  men  who  have  been 
born  abroad.  We  have  always  had  a  name  for  importing  our  artists, 
so  that  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  that  a  large  number  of  the  names 
which  adorn  our  Academy  catalogues  were  born  far  from  the  country 
which  they  now  enrich  with  their  works.  Alma  Tadema  was  born  at 
Dronryp  in  Holland.  Calderon  first  saw  the  light  at  Poitiers. 
Dobson  hails  from  Hamburg.  Herkomer  is  a  native  of  Waal  in 
Bavaria.  Ouless  is  a  Channel-Islander,  as  is  Millais  by  descent. 
Poynter  was  born  in  Paris,  Val  Prinsep  in  India,  and  Yeames  at 
Taganrog  in  Russia. 

Of  other  celebrities,  living  and  dead,  Thackeray  was  born  at  Cal- 
cutta, Professor  De  Morgan  in  Java,  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  at  Malta, 
Professor  Monier  Williams  at  Bombay,  and  Hermann  Vezin  in  Phila- 
delphia. Guernsey  has  produced  Peter  Renouf  and  Professor  Bo- 
namy  Price.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  comes  from  Meerut,  Florence- 
Nightingale  from  Florence,  Sir  Austen  Layard  from  Paris,  the  late- 
Leone  Levi  from  Ancona,  Max  Miiller  from  Dessau,  Canon  Farrar 
from  Bombay,  the  late  Mr.  Cheuery  from  Barbadoes,  Cowen  the 
composer  from  Jamaica,  and  Grant  Allen  from  Kingston  in  Canada. 

On  reviewing  our  general  results,  one  or  two  remarkable  facts 
become  apparent.  If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  Lin- 
colnshire, it  will  be  found  that  the  poetry  of  the  nation  is  to  the 
southern  side  of  that  division.  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  Browning,. 
William  Morris,  Dobell,  Locker,  Matthew  Arnold,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,. 
Gilbert,  Gosse,  Kent,  Moultrie,  Sidney  Colvin,  Coventry  Patmore, 
J.  A.  Symonds,  Clement  Scott,  Sims,  Bailey,  Martin  Tupper,  Skeat, 
Christina  Rossetti,  Jean  Ingelow,  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  Archer  dive, 
Atherstone,  Gerald  Massey,  Lewis  Morris,  Capern,  and  Mrs.  F. 
Prideaux,  are  all  born  to  the  south  of  such  a  line.  Those  elsewhere 
are  so  few  that  they  may  be  readily  counted.  Buchanan  of  Glasgow, 
Stevenson  and  Isa  Craig  of  Edinburgh,  Austin  of  Yorkshire,  Alling- 
ham in  Ulster,  and  George  Macdonald  in  Aberdeen,  are  small  oases 
in  the  prosaic  north.  It  may  be  generally  stated  that,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  music,  poetry,  and  art  reach  their  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  south,  while  theology,  science,  and  engineering  predomi- 
nate in  higher  latitudes. 

Glancing  over  our  figures,  it  maybe  briefly  summed  up  that  towns 
have  a  higher  intellectual  activity  than  the  country,  and  that  agri- 
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cultural  districts  are  usually  richer  in  great  men  than  manufacturing 
or  mining  parts.  The  lowlands  of  Scotland,  Aberdeenshire,  Dublin, 
Hampshire,  Suffolk,  London,  Devonshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Berk- 
shire, are,  in  the  order  named,  the  divisions  of  the  kingdom  which 
have  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  produced  the  most 
plentiful  crop  of  distinguished  citizens.  The  eastern  and  southern 
counties  are  in  the  aggregate  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  northern 
and  midland.  These  in  turn  are  superior  to  Cornwall  and  Wales,, 
while  the  mental  nadir  is  to  be  found  in  the  western  province  of 
Ireland. 

A.  CONAN    DOYLE,  M.D. 
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THE 

NEW  CURE  FOR   'GROWING   TOO  FAT: 

THE  invention  of  a  new  '  cure '  is  a  sure  passport  to  fame  and  popu- 
larity in  Germany — indeed,  not  infrequently  elsewhere.  It  becomes 
a  subject  of  general  conversation  in  society,  and  usually  it  is  not  long 
before  a  certain  number  of  marvellous  recoveries  can  be  quoted  in 
recommendation  of  the  new  system,  whatever  it  may  be. 

But  when  so  illustrious  a  person  as  Prince  Bismarck  is  both  the 
patron  and  example  of  such  a  system  its  wide-spread  popularity  is 
assured,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  read  the  words 

*  Sixteenth  Thousand '  on  the  cover  of  the  brochure  whose  title  is  at 
the  head  of  this  paper. 

It  should,  however,  always  be  remembered  that  the  popular 
judgment  in  matters  medical  cannot  be  founded  on  any  profound  or 
accurate  knowledge  of  the,  often,  extremely  intricate  and  complex 
problems  involved  in  those  disturbances  of  natural  function  which 
constitute  disease,  but  that  it  usually  rests  on  a  hasty  induction  from 
a  few  imperfectly  examined  instances.  Hence  it  is  that  these  judg- 
ments are  rarely  found  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

To  the  popular  mind  no  argument  is  more  influential,  or  seems 
more  surely  founded  on  common  sense,  than  such  a  one  as  that  used 
by  the  blind  man  in  the  Gospels :  '  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see  ; ' 

*  whereas  I  was  ill,  now  I  am  well.'    Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  it  generally  understood,  than 
that  this  argument,  thus  baldly  stated,  is  to  minds  informed  by  exact 
knowledge  and  long  experience,  the  most  unsound  and  unconvincing. 
Two   instances,  illustrating   the   fallacy   inherent   in   this  kind  of 
argument,  which  occurred  to  the  writer,  may  perhaps  best  serve  to 
explain  the  preceding  statement — one  was  an  instance  of  blindness,  the 
other  an  instance  of  lameness. 

A  gentleman,  the  subject  of  serious  disease,  who  had  shown  a 
tendency  to  the  development  of  somewhat  startling  subjective 
symptoms,  suddenly  declared  he  was  blind.  He  was  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  writer  and  by  an  eminent  oculist,  and  although  no 
particular  optical  defect  could  be  found  in  his  eyes,  to  all  the  tests 
it  was  possible  to  apply,  he  appeared  to  be  blind.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, and  without  any  apparent  or  sufficient  cause  or  reason  for  th 
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change,  and  almost  without  comment,  he  asked  for  the  Times  news- 
paper, which  he  proceeded  to  read  in  bed  without  any  difficulty ! 

The  next  instance  is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable.  A  young 
woman  presented  herself  at  a  London  Hospital  supporting  herself  on 
crutches  and  declared  she  was  losing  the  use  of  her  legs.  After  one 
or  two  questions  and  after  noticing  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
the  crutches  were  used,  the  writer  took  from  her  both  crutches  and 
ordered  her,  in  a  firm  manner,  to  walk  away  without  them,  which 
she  did  !  Some  years  afterwards  he  was  sent  for  into  a  distant 
suburb  to  see  this  person's  father,  having  himself  quite  forgotten  the 
preceding  incident,  when  this  same  young  woman  came  forward  and 
reminded  him  that  he  *  had  cured  her  of  lameness '  many  years  ago  \ 
Now,  although  no  curative  agency  whatever,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
was  introduced  or  applied,  in  either  of  these  instances,  yet  one  of 
them  might  have  said,  *  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see,'  and  the 
other,  '  whereas  I  was  lame,  now  I  walk.' 

An  acquaintance  with  numerous  instances,  such  as  these,  must 
always  prevent  the  experienced  physician  from  accepting  as  conclu- 
sive arguments  which  may  appear  convincing  to  others,  who  do  not 
possess  his  knowledge  or  experience.  No  one  can  realise  so  well  as 
he  does  the  truth  of  Mill's  saying,  that  '  we  mark  the  hits  and  not 
the  misses.' 

It  was  by  one  of  those  remarkable  *  hits '  that  Dr.  Schweninger 
rose  into  sudden  popularity.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  agitation 
amongst  the  medical  profession  in  Berlin  when  it  became  known 
that  the  great  Chancellor  insisted  on  nominating  this  gentleman  to 
a  professorship  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  Such  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  had  not 
been  heard  of  in  recent  times.  An  appeal  against  it  was  made  in 
the  Prussian  Parliament,  and  the  new  professor's  antecedents  were 
severely  commented  upon;  more  than  a  hundred  members  of 
the  chamber  voted  against  the  Chancellor's  nomination,  but  the 
appointment  was  defended  on  the  ground  of  personal  services  to 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  this  opposition  no  doubt  further  promoted  Dr. 
Schweninger's  fame. 

But  the  author  of  the  brochure  before  us  asserts  that  the  system 
adopted  by  Schweninger  is  not  his  system  at  all,  and  that  whatever 
credit  is  attached  to  it  belongs  entirely  to  Professor  Oertel  of  Munich, 
who,  he  says,  had  repeatedly  conversed  with  Dr.  Schweninger  on  its 
special  applicability  to  the  Chancellor's  case.  However  this  may  be, 
the  personality  of  Schweninger  has  quite  overshadowed  that  of  Oertel 
in  the  eyes  of  the  European  public,  who  will  probably  remain  pro- 
foundly indifferent  to  their  relative  merits  and  claims. 

Leaving  personal  considerations  out  of  the  question,  it  may  be  of 
some  general  interest  to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  this  much- 
vaunted  '  cure,'  and  what  are  its  claims  to  novelty  and  originality. 
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Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  this  system  of  treatment 
is  directed  mainly  against  the  prevalent  tendency  (especially  in 
Germany)  to  *  morbid  obesity  ' — in  other  words  to  getting  too  fat ! 

Whoever  has  visited  such  resorts  as  Marienbad,  or  Carlsbad,  or 
Kissingen,  will  have  witnessed  the  patient,  persevering,  and,  alas ! 
frequently  unavailing  efforts,  made  by  great  numbers  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  to  overcome  this  fatal  tendency.  Schweninger  (or  Oertel  ?) 
has  come  to  their  aid  and  has  propounded  a  system  which,  it  is  main- 
tained, is  destined  to  be  more  successful  in  this  direction  than  any 
that  has  preceded  it. 

If  we  ask  these  two  practical  questions  :  (1)  Is  there  any  harm 
in  getting  fat  ?  and  (2)  When  may  a  man  be  said  to  be  getting  too 
fat  ?  we  shall  encounter,  in  this  country,  some  divergence  of  opinion. ' 
A  reader  of  medical  journals  might  have  observed,  in  the  course  of 
the  past  year,  in  one  of  the  most  influential  of  these  papers,  an 
alarming  summary  of  all  the  evils  which  obesity  brings  in  its  train  ; 
and  a  few  weeks  later  he  might  have  read,  in  another  equally  influen- 
tial journal,  a  statement  that  there  really  was  no  reason  whatever  why  a 
man  or  woman  should  object  to  weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty  stone ! 

The  writer  is  more  in  agreement  with  the  former  than  the  latter 
estimate,  although  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  a  very  fair  share 
of  health  and  activity  is  not  inconsistent,  in  some  constitutions,  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  obesity. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  man  should  possess  about  one-twentieth 
of  his  entire  weight  of  fat,  and  the  softer  sex  rather  more — about 
one-fifteenth.  But  this  estimate  cannot  serve  any  practical  purpose, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  necessary  analysis  until 
it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  service. 

The  only  easy  and  practical  test  is  the  relation  of  weight  to  age 
and  height.  A  man  5  ft.  7  in.  in  height  and  thirty  years  of  age, 
ought  to  weigh  from  10  st.  to  10  st.  10  Ibs. ;  at  forty  years  of  age 
the  average  weight  is  about  the  same  ;  at  fifty  it  is  a  little  less,  at 
sixty  still  less,  and  at  seventy  considerably  less.  A  woman  5  ft.  2  in. 
in  height  should  weigh,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  from  7  st.  8  Ibs.  to 
8  st. ;  at  forty  she  will  be  2  Ibs.  heavier  ;  at  fifty  nearly  4  Ibs.  heavier, 
and  at  sixty  she  should  be  about  the  same  weight  as  at  thirty,  and 
she  should  get  lighter  as  she  grows  older.  For  every  additional 
inch  of  height  you  must  add  5  Ibs.  to  the  weight,  so  that  a  man 
thirty  years  of  age  and  6  ft.  high  may  weigh  from  11  st.  11  Ibs.  to 
12  st.  7  Ibs.  These  are,  of  course,  merely  working  averages,  prepared 
for  such  purposes  as  that  of  life  assurance,  &c.  If  a  man  comes  to 
exceed  these  averages  by  more  than  a  stone,  he  may  be  said  to  be 
getting  too  fat,  unless  there  are  other  considerations,  such  as  original 
or  inherited  conformation,  to  account  for  it. 

Is  there  any  harm  in  getting  fat  ?  So  far  as  longevity  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  some  comfort  to  many  to  know  that  the  tables  of 
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some  of  the  American  life  insurance  offices  show  that  it  is  better 
to  be  much  above  the  average  weight  than  much  below  it ;  but  it  is 
best  to  be  neither  ! 

Apart  from  the  very  considerable  inconvenience  it  gives  rise  to — 
to  leave  aesthetic  considerations  out  of  the  question — no  doubt  a  great 
excess  of  weight  due  to  an  increased  formation  of  fat  is  an  abnormality 
closely  bordering  on  disease.  At  any  rate,  in  almost  every  case,  it  may 
be  said  to  point  to  the  consumption  of  a  hurtful  excess  of  food  of 
some  kind.  Fat  persons  who  wish  to  get  thinner  should  realise  this 
fact.  It  is  useless  to  proclaim  that  they  do  not  eat  more  than  others ; 
excess  of  fat  can  only  be  made  from  excess  of  food,  and  it  has  been  very 
pertinently  pointed  out  that  a  daily  deposit  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  fat  will  in  ten  years  increase  the  weight  of  the  body  by  fifty -seven 
pounds  !  and  the  familiar  process  of  fattening  animals  for  purposes  of 
food  should  teach  us  how  rapidly  fat  can  be  deposited  in  the  animal 
body  when  appropriate  food  is  taken. 

It  has  also  now  been  long  established  that  the  animal  body  can 
and  does  form  fat  out  of  the  nitrogenous  or  albuminous  group  of 
foods,  which  were  at  one  time  spoken  of  as  exclusively  '  flesh  form- 
ing '  foods ;  as  well  as  from  fatty  foods  and  from  starchy  and 
saccharine  foods,  the  so-called  carbo-hydrates. 

It  was  shown  by  Liebig  that  the  butter  found  to  be  present  in 
the  milk  of  a  cow  was  far  in  excess  of  the  small  amount  of  fat  in 
the  grass  or  other  fodder  she  consumed.  It  was  also  shown  by 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  that  a  fattening  pig  stored  up  in  its  body  472 
parts  of  fat  for  every  100  parts  of  fat  in  the  food  it  received ;  and 
the  wax  produced  by  bees  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
fat  in  their  food,  which  is  chiefly  sugar. 

The  value  and  influence  of  starchy  and  saccharine  foods  (the 
•carbo-hydrates)  in  fattening  animals  are  well  established. 

But  it  has  also  been  established,  and  it  is  unnecessary  in  this 
place  to  do  more  than  restate  the  fact,  that  fat  can  also  be  formed  in 
the  animal  body  out  of  nitrogenous  or  albuminoid  foods. 

We  can  see  now  how  these  facts  coincide  with  the  observed  special 
incidence  of  excessive  obesity.  It  rarely  happens  to  the  young  and 
active ;  in  their  case  the  food  they  consume  is  appropriated  to  the 
building  up  of  their  tissues  and  to  the  development  of  muscular  and 
nervous  energy.  There  is  little  or  no  excess,  and  little  or  no  waste. 

When  the  age  of  growth  has  come  to  an  end  but  is  succeeded  by 
a  vigorous  and  active  life,  food  is  needed  to  develop  as  much 
muscular  and  nervous  energy  as  before,  or  even  more,  but  the  food 
needed  for  growth  is  needed  no  longer.  But  when  the  period  of 
growth  and  activity  is  succeeded  by  a  life  of  inactivity,  or  indolence 
or  self-indulgence,  then,  if  the  same  amount  of  food  is  taken  as  was 
consumed  during  the  period  of  growth  and  vigorous  exercise,  the 
body  must  have  to  deal  with  a  great  excess,  a  great  superfluity,  which, 
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in  some  cases,  is  deposited  and  accumulates  in  the  organism  in  the 
form  of  an  excessive  amount  of  fat ! 

The  consumption  of  alcohol  also  tends  indirectly  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  fat ;  for  it  acts  as,  what  the  French  call,  une  boisson 
d'epargne,  and  protects  the  fat  already  in  the  body  from  oxidation 
and  combustion  in  the  development  of  animal  heat. 

Bodily  inactivity  exerts  also  a  potent  influence  in  favouring 
obesity,  for  exercise  promotes  *  change  of  tissue  '  and,  by  quickening 
and  improving  the  respiratory  functions,  accelerates  oxidation,  so  that 
the  food  is  used  up  in  re-constituting  the  tissues  as  well  as  in  con- 
version into  muscular  and  nervous  energy,  and  any  excess  is  completely 
oxidised  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  so  eliminated  from  the 
organism. 

Excess  of  food,  too  free  use  of  certain  beverages,  bodily  inactivity, 
and  frequently  an  inherited  tendency,  are,  then,  the  principal  causes 
of  obesity.  In  this  system  of  cure  medicines  are  set  aside,  as  not 
only  useless  but  injurious,  and  baths,  although  useful  for  a  time,  are 
found  to  fail  in  producing  a  permanent  effect,  and  it  is  to  diet  alone 
— a  stern,  consistent,  logical  adherence  to  a  prescribed  diet — that  we 
are  required  to  trust  for  a  permanent  and  enduring  cure. 

The  celebrated  *  Banting'  system  is  admitted  to  have  proved 
very  beneficial  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  less  serious 
forms  of  corpulency,  and  its  power  to  arrest  the  process  of  fat- 
deposit  is  granted ;  but  it  is  objected  to  this  system  that  it  rests  on 
an  erroneous  scientific  foundation,  which  overlooks  the  fact  that  fat 
can  be  formed  out  of  nitrogenous  food — out  of  the  lean  of  meat,  for 
instance — as  well  as  out  of  fatty  foods  and  starchy  foods  (carbo- 
hydrates). 

In  the  Banting  system  the  two  latter  groups  of  food-substances 
are  forbidden,  and  the  nitrogenous  group  is  used  in  excess.  Although 
this  method  undoubtedly  proves  efficacious  in  diminishing  corpulency, 
it  has  serious  drawbacks,  which  greatly  limit  its  usefulness  and  appli- 
cability. Not  only  does  it  often  induce  subjective  feelings  of  dis- 
comfort and  bodily  feebleness,  a  great  loathing  of  the  constant  and 
exclusively  meat  diet  as  well  as  digestive  disturbances  which  necessi- 
tate its  interruption ;  but  it  fails,  in  the  more  serious  cases,  to 
relieve  the  feebleness  of  the  heart,  the  tendency  to  congestion  of  the 
luvgs,  and  even  dropsy,  which  complicate  the  graver  forms  of  exces- 
sive corpulency. 

The  conclusion,  in  short,  is  that,  though  the  *  Banting  cure  '  is  a 
fairly  good  one,  the  *  Schweninger  cure  '  is  greatly  better  ! 

Next  the  f  Ebstein  cure  '  has  to  be  considered.  This  differs  from 
the  Banting  cure  in  recognising  the  possible  transformation  of 
albuminous  foods  into  fat,  but  Ebstein  maintains  that  this  transfor- 
mation is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  simultaneous  free  use  of  starchy 
foods  (carbo-hydrates),  and  that  the  consumption  of  fat  has  little 
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or  no  influence  in  this  direction,  while  he  claims  for  fat  in  food  the 
great  advantage  that  it  produces  a  feeling  of  satiety  or  satisfaction ,. 
and  so  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  consumed,  and  that  it  also 
diminishes  thirst  and  lessens  the  desire  for  fluids — which  to  the 
German  mind  means  beer  !  Ebstein's  conclusion,  then,  is  that  it  is 
precisely  owing  to  the  presence  of  fat  in  food  that  the  accumulation 
of  fat  in  the  body  is  prevented !  he  therefore  advises  all  kinds  of 
fatty  food — the  fat  of  meat,  butter,  cream,  fatty  sauces  and  soups  ; 
but  he  rigorously  forbids  the  carbo-hydrates,  such  as  sugar,  potatoes,, 
and  all  forms  of  starchy  food,  and  of  bread  he  allows,  at  most,  3^- 
ounces  a  day  !  He  permits  asparagus,  spinach,  cabbage  of  all  kinds, 
peas  and  beans,  and  all  kinds  of  meat  in  small  quantity.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  Ebstein  method  must  be  referred  mainly  to 
the  abstinence  from  carbo-hydrates  which  it  enforces,  but  it  is  hardly 
sufficiently  supporting,  and  fails  to  relieve  the  heart-disturbances 
which  attend  excessive  obesity ;  and  again  the  conclusion  is  that 
Ebstein's  cure  may  be  good,  but  Schweninger's  (or  Oertel's,  as  our 
author  insists)  is  better. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  latter  system  that  it  not  only  provides  for  the 
removal  of  excess  of  fat,  but  it  also  prevents  its  re-accumulation  and 
at  the  same  time  restores  tone  to  the  organs  of  circulation,  which  so 
often,  in  cases  of  excessive  obesity,  is  lost.  For  Oertel  distinguishes 
two  degrees  of  obesity — one,  the  slighter  form,  in  which  the  organs  of 
circulation  are  unaffected  and  vigorous  bodily  exercise  is  possible ; 
and  another,  the  graver  form,  in  which  the  muscle  of  the  heart  is 
invaded  and  weakened,  and  other  functional  derangements  connected 
therewith  are  developed. 

Adopting  Voit's  statement  that  the  human  body  decreases  in  fat 
if  the  daily  food  consists  of  the  three  great  groups  of  food  in  the 
following  proportions : — 

Albuminous  food  ....     about  4£  ozs. 

Fatty  food „    If 

Starchy  food  (carbo-hydrates)      .        .        „     5£ 

the  following  comparative  table  shows  the  relations  of  the  Banting, 
Ebstein,  and  Oertel  methods  to  the  above  theoretical  estimate  and 
to  one  another : — 


Albuminous  food 

Pat 

Carbo-hydrates 

ozs.  ' 

ozs. 

ozs. 

Banting        .... 

6 

i 

2i 

Ebstein        .... 

3* 

3 

1* 

Oertel  

5£  to  6 

l  toii 

2£  to  3A 

They  all  agree  in  reducing  largely  the  carbo-hydrates,  so  that 
there  is  a  general  consent  that  these  foods  greatly  contribute  to  the- 
excessive  deposit  of  fat. 
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Cartel's  formula  differs  from  the  Banting  formula,  simply  in  allow- 
ing considerably  more  fat  and  slightly  more  starchy  food.  It  differs 
greatly  from  Ebstein's  in  allowing  nearly  twice  as  much  albuminous 
food,  less  than  half  as  much  fat,  and  about  twice  as  much  carbo- 
hydrates. This  amount  of  fat  and  carbo-hydrates  is  admissible  in 
those  cases  where  active  exercise  can  be  and  is  taken,  as  muscular 
exertion  is  attended  by  a  considerable  destruction  of  fat,  and  the 
relative  excess  of  albuminous  food  in  this  formula  leads  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  fat  accumulated  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles, 
and  to  a  new  formation  of  muscular  tissue  in  its  place.  At  the  same 
time  this  diet  protects  the  nitrogenous  tissues  from  waste,  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  health,  which  is  lost  sight  of  in  Ebstein's  method. 
Indeed,  the  central  idea  in  this  '  cure  '  is  to  strengthen  the  muscle  of 
the  heart,  and  this  is  aimed  at,  not  only  by  a  carefully  considered 
dietary,  but  by  the  prescription  of  regular,  active,  bodily  exercise 
and  suitable  gymnastics. 

This  method  is  somewhat  modified  in  the  management  of  those 
graver  cases  where  the  accumulation  of  fat  about  the  heart  has  led 
to  great  embarrassment  of  that  organ,  and  to  consequent  visceral 
congestion  and  even  to  dropsy.1  In  such  cases  the  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates of  the  food  are  still  further  reduced,  and  the  amount  of 
fluid  consumed  is  severely  restricted,  and  perspiration  is  promoted 
by,  if  possible,  long-continued  bodily  exercise,  especially  in  climbing 
graduated  ascents  ;  if  this  is  not  possible  the  fluids  are  reduced  by 
inducing  perspiration  by  means  of  vapour  and  other  baths. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  this  treatment  is  soon  felt ;  the  dropsy 
.and  congestions  decrease,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  become 
stronger  and  more  regular,  and  the  patient  feels  himself  getting 
stronger  day  by  day.  At  least,  such  is  the  author's  account  of  the 
results  of  this  method. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  objects  aimed  at  in  this  '  cure  ' : — 

1.  To  improve  the  muscular  tone  of  the  heart ; 

2.  To  maintain  the  normal  composition  of  the  blood  ; 

3.  To  regulate  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  body,  and 

4.  To  prevent  the  deposit  of  fat. 

And  these  objects  are  attained  by  the  following  means  : — 
1.  The  muscle  of  the  heart  is  strengthened  by  enforced  exercise, 
"by  walking  or,  better,  by  climbing  heights?  The  patient  should 
walk  slowly  uphill  until  palpitation  comes  on,  when  he  must  stop 
until  he  can  again  breathe  easily,  but  he  must  not  sit  down.  He 
must  walk  several  hours  a  day  and  climb  as  much  as  possible.  He 

1  It  would  seem  from  the  published  writings  of  Professor  Oertel  and  his  followers 
that  this  graver  form  of  obesity  is  far  more  commonly  observed  in  Germany  than  in 
this  country. 

2  This  is  the  special  characteristic  of  Oertel's  '  cure,'  which  might  be  called  the 
•*  climbing  cure.' 
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should  go  upstairs  now  and  then  by  way  of  exercise.  Of  course  the 
•capacity  for  taking  exercise  will  be  found  to  differ  in  different  cases. 
Too  much  must  not  be  required,  but  also  not  too  little.  (We  shall 
return  to  this  part  of  the  '  cure  '  presently.) 

2.  To  preserve  the  normal  composition  of  the  blood,  the  food 
.•should  be  chiefly  albuminous.     It  may  consist  of  the  lean  of  roast  or 
boiled  beef,  veal,  mutton,  game,  and  eggs.  Green  vegetables,  such  as 
•cabbage  and  spinach,  may  be  taken  ;  fat  and  carbo-hydrates  only  in 
very  limited  quantities,  from  4  to  6  oz.  of  bread  per  diem. 

3.  To  regulate  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  body,  the  amount  of 
fluid  drunk  daily  must  be  limited.     One  cup  (rather  less  than  6  oz.) 
of  coffee,  tea,  or  milk,  morning  and  evening,  and  about   12  oz.  of 
wine,  with  from  8  to  16  oz.  of  water,  should  comprise  all  the  fluid 
consumed  in  twenty-four  hours.     In  the  hot  season  the  amount  of 
fluid  may  be  slightly  increased,  if  the  case  is  not  one  of  the  graver 
Jsind.     Beer  is  entirely  forbidden. 

The  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  body  is  promoted  by  such  exercise 
as  has  been  described,  and  if  this  is  not  possible  a  course  of  baths 
with  packing  should  be  taken  several  times  in  the  year.  Each 
course  should  last  four  or  five  weeks,  and  the  baths  should  be  taken 
about  twice  a  week. 

4.  To  prevent  the  deposit  of  fat,  the  principles  of  diet  already 
;set  forth  must  be  carried  into  practice  as  follows. 

Morning. — One  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  with  a  little  milk,  altogether 
about  6  oz.  Bread  about  3  oz. 

Noon. — 3  to  4  oz.  of  soup,  7  to  8  oz.  of  roast  or  boiled  beef,  veal, 
game,  or  not  too  fat  poultry,  salad  or  a  light  vegetable,  a  little  fish 
(cooked  without  fat,  if  desired),  1  oz.  of  bread  or  farinaceous  pudding 
(never  more  than  3  oz.),  3  to  6  oz.  of  fruit,  fresh  preferred,  for 
dessert.  It  is  desirable  at  this  meal  to  avoid  taking  fluids,  but  in  hot 
-weather,  or  in  the  absence  of  fruit,  6  to  8  oz.  of  light  wine  may  be 
taken. 

Afternoon. — The  same  amount  of  coffee  or  tea  as  in  the  morning, 
with  at  most  6  oz.  of  water ;  an  ounce  of  bread  as  an  exceptional 
indulgence  ! 

Evening. — One  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of  bread,  perhaps 
a  small  slice  of  cheese.  Salad  and  fruit,  6  to  8  oz.  of  wine  with 
4  or  5  oz.  of  water. 

A  larger  quantity  of  liquid  than  that  prescribed  should  never  be 
taken  at  one  meal.  It  is  best  to  drink  the  quantity  allowed  in  small 
portions  at  different  times  in  the  day. 

In  simple  corpulency,  without  any  disturbances  of  the  circulatory 
organs,  the  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  gradually  increased  :  one  or  two 
.glasses  of  wine  may  be  permitted  at  the  mid-day  meal  and  half_a 
bottle  of  wine  and  half  a  pint  of  water  in  the  evening. 

Such  is  the  so-called  '  Schweninger  '  or  <  Oertel  cure.'     It  cannot 
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be  said  to  present  anything  strikingly  novel  or  original,  except  the 

*  climbing '  part  of  the  cure,  of  which  a  few  words  will  presently  be 
said. 

As  a  cure  for  corpulency  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  well-known  *  Banting  cure,'  but  it  avoids  certain  of  its  errors 
and  defects  and  is  no  doubt  preferable  to  it. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  in  it  a  Teutonic  origin,  and  to  observe 
that  its  authors  are  more  familiar  with  the  graver  and  more  serious 
forms  of  corpulency  than  we  are  in  this  country.  No  doubt  as  a 
nation  we  are  more  active,  and  are  smaller  feeders  than  the  Germans. 
Nor  do  we  drink  such  immense  quantities  of  beer  as  they  consume. 
The  strict  limitation  of  fluid  in  Oertel's  system  is  a  characteristic 
and  valuable  feature. 

But  Oertel  has  extended  his  advocacy  of  mountain-climbing,  as  a 
curative  agency,  to  other  forms  of  heart-disease  besides  such  as  are 
dependent  upon  or  associated  with  corpulency :  viz.  to  all  forms  of 

*  weak  heart '  and  also  to  valvular  defects. 

Several  of  the  health-resorts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  have 
been  selected  by  Prof.  Oertel  as  suitable  for  what  is  termed  his- 

*  Terrain-Kur.' 

For  this  purpose  he  prefers  resorts  surrounded  by  mountains,  on 
the  sides  of  which  graduated  walks,  of  increasing  difficulty,  and 
extending  up  to  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet,  can  be  mapped 
out.  Such  walks  have  been  mapped  out  by  him  at  Gersau,  Tarasp, 
Davos,  Meran,  Botzen,  Gries,  Ischl,  Baden-Baden,  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  mountain  sides  should  be  provided  with 
good  paths,  some  of  gradual  ascent,  some  steeper  and  some  very  steep  ; 
that  they  should  be  surrounded  by  agreeable  and  varied  scenery,  to 
amuse  and  occupy  the  mind ;  some  of  the  paths  must  be  shady,  and 
some  (in  order  to  promote  perspiration)  exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  surrounding  atmosphere  should  be  rich  in  oxygen,  as  in  heart- 
disease  the  system  is  often  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
air  should  also  be  dry  and  free  from  dust. 

Graduated  tasks  are  marked  out  for  the  patients  along  these 
paths,  proportioned  to  their  strength  and  the  stage  of  their  progress. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  how  you  walk  up  these 
ascents.  It  is  to  be  done  in  a  strictly  prescribed  manner.  The  hills 
are  to  be  ascended  slowly,  and  the  pace  must  be  as  even  as  possible,, 
with  no  talking  and  no  interruptions.  This  may  not  be  attainable 
at  first,  but  it  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at.  Then  the  pace  and  the 
breathing  must,  in  a  sort  of  way,  keep  time;  with  one  step  the 
patient  should  make  an  inspiration  and  with  the  next  an  expiration ; 
both  acts  should  be  equal  and  regular  in  length,  neither  longer  nor 
shorter  than  the  step.  One  foot  is  raised  with  the  beginning  of  the 
inspiration  and  put  down  as  it  ends,  the  other  foot  makes  its  step,  in 
the  same  manner,  with  the  expiration.  These  precautions  must  be 
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minutely  observed,  or  palpitation  and  difficulty  of  breathing  will  be 
induced. 

The  patient  may  lean  on  a  stick,  but  he  must  not  pause  often  in 
his  walk ;  but  he  may  rest  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  after  the  com- 
pletion of  one  of  the  appointed  tasks. 

The  cure,  we  are  told,  will  be  slow  and  gradual,  requiring  great 
patience,  as  we  can  readily  understand ;  it  should  last  from  four 
to  six  weeks,  and  it  may  have  to  be  repeated  several  times  in  the 
year ! 

It  may  be  somewhat  premature  to  offer  any  very  decided  opinion 
on  this  Terrain-Kur  as  a  remedy  for  heart-disease.  It  originates,  we 
must  remember,  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  great  fondness  for 
systematic  cures,  occupying  certain  periods  of  time  and  affording 
some  kind  of  diversion  (!)  to  the  patient. 

The  Germans,  as  well  as  persons  of  other  nationalities,  often 
accuse  us  of  trusting  too  much  to  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  disease  ; 
a  taunt  which,  at  one  time,  was  no  doubt  well-founded.  But  we 
may  retort  that  the  cumbrous  and  elaborate  methods  of  cure  which 
they  from  time  to  time  invent,  usually  necessitate  a  great  amount 
of  personal  inconvenience,  forced  absence  from  home  and  family, 
long  and  costly  journeys,  sometimes  indifferent  accommodation,  the 
dangers  of  bad  drainage  and  imperfect  sanitary  precautions,  and  the 
resulting  benefits  are  occasionally  all  on  the  side  of  the  German  or 
Swiss  innkeeper  and  his  allies. 

Most  cases  of  heart-disease  have  hitherto  been  what  is  called 
*  counter-indicated '  in  these  mountain  health-resorts.  Those  who 
are  directly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  these  stations  will  no 
•doubt  hail  Professor  Oertel's  cure  as  marking  a  real  advance  in 
medical  science ! 

Its  probable  value  in  many  forms  of  corpulency  connected  with 
circulatory  disturbances  dependent  on  a  faulty  and  indolent  mode  of 
life  and  errors  of  diet  and  regimen,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  deny- 
ing ;  but  of  its  applicability  to  those  graver  forms  of  heart-disease 
which  have  originated  from  other  causes,  and  which  are  known,  from 
long  experience  and  observation,  to  be  remedied  by  rest  and  injured 
by  active  exertion — of  its  usefulness,  or  even  the  possibility  of  its 
safe  application,  in  such  cases  we  may  fairly  entertain  serious  doubts. 

A  very  philosophically  minded  physician  once  remarked  to  the 
writer  that  *  all  systems  of  cure  must  be  false ' !  as  all  refined  and 
strictly  accurate  treatment  of  disease  must  be  a  matter  of  discrimina- 
tion and  cannot  be  systematic  and  general.  The  same  truth  has  been 
enforced  by  an  able  French  writer,  who  has  pointed  out  that  it  is 
1  le  malade '  and  not  '  la  maladie '  we  have  in  all  cases  chiefly  to 
treat.  The  one  may  be  general,  but  the  other  is  individual  and 
special,  and  cannot  be  subordinated  to  the  rigorous  conditions  of 
'  system.'  But  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public  this  is  a  truth 
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hard  to  be  received.  They  have  a  great  love  of  hasty  generalisa- 
tions. What  did  good  to  A  must  be  good  for  B  and  C,  and  the 
rest  of  the  alphabet!  A  word  of  caution  against  such  hasty 
generalisation  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  connection  with  the  subject 
here  discussed.  It  is  EASY,  for  one  thing,  to  make  use  of  a  general 
conclusion,  and  that  commends  it  to  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant. 
Discrimination  is  difficult  and  requires  accurate  knowledge,  com- 
bined with  careful  observation,  reflection,  and  painstaking.  Yet 
ignorant  affirmation  is  more  impressive  to  the  general  public  than 
intelligent  discrimination.  An  observant  Frenchman  estimated  the- 
cause  of  the  success  of  a  certain  physician  in  Paris  in  two  words,. 
*  II  affirme ' !  The  value  of  affirmation  we  must  admit  and  recognise  ; 
it  is  a  tonic  to  the  feeble  mind.  But  we  must  also  recognise  its- 
dangers  when  it  is  applied  without  discrimination. 

In  practical  medicine  system-makers  are  strong  in  affirmation, 
weak  in  discrimination.  Too  often  their  own  personal  advantage  and 
reputation  are  bound  up  with  their  systems.  Or  they  not  unfre- 
quently  belong  to  that  estimable  but  most  dangerous  class,  the 
enthusiasts.  And  sometimes  enthusiasm  and  self-interest  are  com- 
bined. 

But  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  the  health 
of  others,  while  they  should  gather  in,  from  every  source,  all  the 
evidence  and  proof  available  of  the  value  of  every  system,  or  method, 
or  expedient,  honestly  conceived  and  intelligently  developed,  for 
the  relief  of  disease,  should  yet,  above  all,  examine  into  their 
applicability  to  different  diseases  and  different  phases  of  disease, 
with  that  painstaking  discrimination  which  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  case  alone 
renders  possible. 

J.  BURNEY  YEO. 
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THE  REAL  MADAME  DE  POMPADOURS 

THE  portrait  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  by  the  famous  pastelliste  La  Tour,  representing  her  as  the 
sponsor  of  the  period  of  '  rococo  art,'  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
portrait  of  all  the  many  that  were  painted  of  her. 

It  represents  a  young  woman  dressed  in  figured  white  satin,, 
trimmed  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  furbelows  and  lace,  holding  a  music 
book  in  her  right  hand,  and  resting  her  left  arm  on  a  console ;  crayons, 
engravings,  guitars,  plans  and  books  are  scattered  in  confusion  around 
her,  and  furnish  ample  evidence  of  her  cultivated  tastes.  The  woman 
represented  in  La  Tour's  picture  is  a  '  parvenue  '  favourite — the  first 
of  the  kind — one  so  recently  promoted  to  the  post  that  she  evi- 
dently finds  it  necessary  to  call  to  her  aid  all  her  resources,  and 
seems  to  say  to  the  spectator :  *  You  would  be  wrong  to  look  upon 
me  as  an  ordinary  "  favourite."  I  am  well  worth  your  attention,  if 
nothing  more  ;  for  I  am  a  woman  of  wit,  and  a  woman  of  gifts,  a- 
painter,  an  architect,  and  a  political  genius  besides. ' 2 

In  former  days  Chateaubriands,  Montmorencys,  and  Mortemart& 
had  been  the  favourites.  Mignard  would  be  commanded  to  paint 
a  Montespan  attired  in  a  tiger-skin ;  and  this  speaks  plainly  of  a 
time  when  the  people  loved  their  kings,  and  when  the  kings  loved 
great  ladies  only.  But  kings  had  changed  since  then,  though  the 
constancy  that  made  a  queen  of  a  Maintenon  still  survived.3 

Louis  the  Fifteenth  stopped  short  of  marrying  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
dour ;  but  in  1745  this  low-born  woman,  scarcely  even  a  bourgeoise,  so- 
mean  was  her  personal  origin,  so  vulgar  her  parentage,  was  raised  toy 
and  for  twenty  years  was  maintained  in,  a  position  formerly  held  only 

I  The  Histoire  de  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Edmond 
and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  was  reissued  by  Didot  in  January  1888. 

II  Many  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Sevres  china  are  owing  to  her. 
Among  others,  that  lovely  pink  called  rose  Pompadour.     She  was  so  essentially 
French  in  her  artistic  tastes  that  she  used  to  say,  '  No  one  is  a  good  citizen  who  does 
not  buy  Sevres  china  so  long  as  he  has  money  to  spend.' — Goncourt,  p.  181. 

3  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fidelity  or  the  domestic  qualities  of  French  sovereigns 
are  to  be  traced  through  history — Charles  the  Seventh  and  Agnes  Sorel,  Charles  the 
Ninth  and  Marie  Touchet,  Henri  the  Fourth  and  Mile.  d'Entragues  (Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth forms  an  exception),  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Mme.  Scarron,  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Mme.  de  Pompadour. 
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l>y  women  of  the  best  blood  in  France.  Married  at  fifteen,  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  like  Beaumarchais'  Cherubin,  had  been  in  love  with  love. 
For  ten  years  he  remained  faithful  to  his  Queen,  Marie  Leczinska, 
'but  Court  intrigues  and  the  fascinations  of  Mme.  de  Chateauroux 
brought  the  idyl  to  an  end.  When  Mme.  de  Chateauroux  died, 
the  morganatic  routine,  peculiar  to  the  Bourbons,  was  temporarily 
interrupted,  and  just  at  that  critical  psychological  moment  Louis' 
affection  for  his  wife  revived ;  but  she  had  given  up  all  thought  of 
recalling  him  to  her  side,  and  in  the  society  of  the  Luynes  and  of 
Mme.  de  Chevreuse  she  sought  only  after  God  and  peace. 

The  Queen  spent  her  evenings  playing  at  cards  at  the  Luynes', 
who  were  lodged  close  to  her  at  Versailles  for  the  purpose.  There  she 
would  find  a  solemn  sleepy  set  of  people,  rusting  their  lives  out,  and 
President  Renault's  crystallised  and  platonic  homage,  combined  with 
the  snoring  of  the  Luynes'  old  dog,  formed  an  excellently  sedative 
^preparation  for  her  Majesty's  night's  rest.  If  in  1741  the  Queen  spoke 
the  truth  when  she  wrote  '  I  cannot  now  indulge  even  in  the  most 
innocent  pleasures,'  this  assertion  was  most  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  love  had  passed  out  of  Marie  Leczinska's  life,  and  that  without 
love  innocent  pleasures  lose  all  their  fine  flavour.  On  the  death  of 
Mme.  de  Chateauroux  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  post  wearied 
the  King  by  their  pushing  importunities,  though  they  all  belonged 
to  the  noblest  families,  and  were  mostly  beautiful.  The  atavism  of  his 
race  was  asserting  its  influence  over  the  young  monarch,  prompting 
him  to  seek  an  object  on  which  to  fix  his  affections. 

He  confided  his  troubles  to  Binet,  his  first  valet  de  chambre. 

Now  Binet  had  a  cousin,  a  charming  cousin,  whose  birth  was  as 
obscure  as  her  fame  was  already  great.  This  cousin  had  been  care- 
fully brought  up  by  a  scheming  mother,  who,  wishing  to  make  her 
*  un  morceau  de  roi,' 4  had  first  endowed  her  with  practical  qualities, 
and  then  supplied  her  with  the  best  masters.  For,  without  policy 
and  prudence,  and  general  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  neither 
a  Vestris  5  nor  a  Jelyotte  6  would  have  been  of  any  use.  As  a  proof 
that  so  much  care  was  not  thrown  away,  the  very  day  of  her  mar- 
riage, at  the  wedding  dinner,  the  charming  bride  had  innocently  ex- 
claimed, *  I  love  my  husband  so  passionately  that  there  is  only  one 
man  in  France  who  could  make  me  unfaithful  to  him,  and  that  man 
is  the  King  ! '  Taking  into  account  men  in  general,  and  kings  in 
particular,  no  one  will  wonder  that,  when  this  remark  was  repeated 
to  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  it  so  considerably  cooled  his  ardour  that  the 
besieger  remained  no  less  than  three  years  in  the  mere  contemplation 
of  the  citadel. 

That  cousin  of  Binet's,  that  being  devoid  of  passion,  and  not  really 
beautiful,  whose  intellect  supplied  every  other  deficiency,  that  well- 

4  It  was  thus  that  Mme.  Poisson  always  spoke  of  the  Marquise. 
*  The  first  dancer  of  the  day.  *  The  celebrated  opera-singer. 
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trained  and  tractable  girl  who  scented  her  prey  with  the  keen  busi- 
ness instincts  of  her  race,  was  Jeanne  Poisson,7  married  on  the  19th 
of  March,  1741,  to  Charles  Le  Normant  d'Etiolles,8  in  the  church  of 
St.  Eustache,  Paris.  Besides  the  gift  of  her  person,  Jeanne  Poisson 
had  brought  her  husband  three  presents :  first,  the  mad  love  he  con- 
ceived for  her ;  secondly,  a  lucrative  appointment  as '  fermier  general ; ' 
thirdly,  banishment.  Of  these  three  presents,  love  was  the  first  to 
perish.  As  to  his  '  ferme  generale,'  and  his  exile,  both  were  the  result 
of  his  wife's  infidelity  ;  and  M.  d'Etiolles,  having  purchased  them  at 
the  cost  of  his  love,  retained  the  '  ferme  generale,'  and  managed  to 
find  charms  in  exile.9 

The  marriage  had  taken  place  in  1741,  whereas  the  commencement 
of  the  intimacy  between  the  King  and  Mme.  d'Etiolles  dates  from 
1745.  It  is  true  there  had  been  a  passage  of  arms  as  early  as  1744 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  future  favourite ;  but  it  proved  so  dis- 
advantageous to  the  lady  that  Louis  the  Fifteenth  said  to  Binet : 
*  That  woman  is  ambitious — she  does  not  love  me,  but  she  wants  to 
govern.  I  will  never  see  her  again ! '  Happily  warned  in  time  by 
her  wary  cousin,  the  individual  of  1744  was  not  seen  again  by  the 
King ;  but  in  her  place  was  a  modified,  yielding,  softened  woman, 
who  thenceforth  practised  those  seductions  in  which  after  ten  years' 
intercourse  Louis  the  Fifteenth  declared  she  was  unique.  It  was  after 
a  performance  where  the  Marquise  had  taken  part  at  Fontainebleau 
that  the  King  exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy,  '  You  are  the  most  charming 
woman  in  all  France.' 

In  order  to  lose  no  time,  it  is  the  very  year  of  her  marriage  with 
M.  Le  Normant  d'Etiolles  that  this  able  strategist  had  already  planted 
her  batteries. 

The  King,  while  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Senart,  amused  himself 
with  the  attentions  of  a  goddess  who  had  left  the  splendours  of 
Olympus  for  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  passing  and  repassing  before 
the  eyes  of  her  sovereign  draped  in  clouds  of  gauze ! 

The  goddess  fanned  herself  with  a  masterpiece  of  Boucher's  paint- 
ing representing  Henri  the  Fourth  in  that  same  forest  of  Senart  at 
the  feet  of  Grabrielle  !  The  King  smiled  without  appearing  to  see 
the  point,  and  recounted  the  incident  to  Binet. 

In  1743  Mme.  d'Etiolles  exhibited  herself  in  a  comedy,  where 
that '  fair  and  pale  lady,'  said  d'Argenson,  '  who  had  not  a  single  good 

7  Jeanne  Poisson  was  the  daughter  of  Frangois  Poisson,  an  equerry  in  the  service 
of  S.  A.  R.  le  Due  d'Orleans  and  of  Louise  Madeleine  de  la  Motte,  residing  in  the 
Rue  de  C16ry. 

8  Charles  Le  Normant  d'£tiolles  was  the  son  of  Herv6  Guillaume  Le  Normant, 
treasurer-general,  and  of  Elisabeth  de  Francini,  residing  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Roch. 

9  The  wondrous  mansion  where  M.  Le  Normant  d'Etiolles  entertained  the  loveliest 
women  in  Paris  at  his  little  suppers  became  from  1749  the  « Palace  of  Pleasure, 
whence  all  regrets  were  banished. 
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feature,  and  was  tall  and  ill-made,'  redoubled  her  efforts  to  conquer, 
but  with  no  better  success.  It  was  not  till  1745,  after  a  performance 
at  the  Comedie  Italienne,  where  she  placed  herself  opposite  the  King, 
that  at  last  Mme.  d'Etiolles  was  '  called  for.'  The  aspiring  Circe 
made  her  first  approaches  in  1741,  but  her  first  victory  had  not  been 
won  till  1745;  and  that  victory  was  due  solely  to  Binet's  cautious 
directions,  and  to  the  clever  way  in  which  the  same  Binet  managed 
his  master.  *  What  makes  you  sigh,  Binet  ?  '  '  Sire,  if  that  unfortu- 
nate little  woman,  Mme.  d'Etiolles,  does  not  die  of  love,  she  will  kill 
herself!' 

So  the  King  took  pity,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  that  such  a  charm- 
ing person  should  die,  saved  her  life  by  sending  for  her  under  the 
pretext  of  taking  her  to  task.  And,  after  all,  in  this  trio  de  masques 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  been  the  most  naif  of  the  three.  When 
the  time  came  for  Mme.  d'Etiolles  to  return  home,  she  had  played  her 
part  so  well  and  appeared  so  really  dismayed  at  the  thought  of  facing 
her  husband,  that  the  King,  firmly  believing  M.  d'Etiolles  would  kill 
her,  had  persuaded  the  lady  to  remain  at  Versailles.  Mme.  d'Etiolles 
having  gained  time,  won  the  battle,  and  now  left  the  palace  as  a  duly 
and  definitively  appointed  *  favourite.'  M.  d'Etiolles,  who  twenty 
years  after  answered  M.  de  Soubise  thus — '  Tell  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
dour that  for  very  love  of  her  I  would  not  take  Mme.  d'Etiolles 
back,'  fainted  away  when  first  the  Due  de  Luynes  told  him  (on  the 
28th  of  April,  1745)  that  he  had  better  not  rely  on  receiving  his  wife 
again.  He  wrote  her  an  appealing  letter,  which  she  read  to  the 
King  to  amuse  him  and  to  show  off  the  absurdity  of  great  griefs. 

In  April  1745  war  broke  out,  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  sent  M.  Le 
Normant  into  exile  in  order  that  he  might  shut  up  his  wife  at  the 
Chateau  d'Etiolles  during  the  campaign.  Madly  in  love,  the  King 
lived  at  that  period  only  on  the  letters  he  received  daily  from 
the  amie,  written  in  prose  or  in  verse,  the  latter  from  the  pen  of 
Bernis. 

Exiled  from  Paris,  and  yet  not  formally  attached  to  the  Court, 
Mme.  d'Etiolles  would  have  been  bored  to  death  in  the  country, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  Mme.  d'Estrades,  who  intr 
duced  the  Chevalier  de  Bernis  10  to  amuse  her. 

He  was  a  fine  man,  well-bred,  full  of  honour,  distinguished  and 
witty,  who  accepted  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  favours,  because  of  his 
devotion  to  her,  and  declined  to  enter  orders,  as  his  family  wished 
him  to  do,  on  the  ground  of  absence  of  vocation. 

In  1746  the  Marquise  obtained  rooms  in  the  Louvre  for  Bernis 
and  furnished  them  herself;  then  she  got  him  a  pension  of  1,500 
francs  from  the  King,  and  the  loyal  devotion  Bernis  showed  her 
sufficiently  guarantees  the  accuracy  of  the  judgment  he  formed  of 
his  protectress  for  us  to  quote  it. 

10  The  family  of  Bernis  came  from  Auvergne,  and  dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 
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Mine,  de  Pompadour  (he  says  in  his  Memoirs)  never  had  the  great  vices  of 
ambitious  women  ;  but  she  had  all  the  petty  failings  and  frivolousness  of  women 
whose  heads  are  turned  by  their  beauty  and  by  the  [supposed  superiority  of  their 
intellect.  She  wrought  evil  without  being  wicked,  and  did  good  out  of  sheer  im- 
pulsiveness. Her  friendship  was  as  frivolous  as  her  love,  and  as  variable. 

The  Flanders  campaign  that  began  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1745, 
lasted  till  September,  and  during  those  five  months  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  by  Mme.  d'Etiolles  amounted  to  no  less  than 
eighty.  On  his  return  from  the  campaign  the  magic  power  of  the 
King's  will  turned  the  daughter  of  old  Poisson11  (the  vulgarest  of 
men)  first  into  a  '  Marquise  '  and  later  on  into  a  lady-in-waiting  to 
the  Queen.  On  the  9th  of  September,  the  day  after  the  King's 
return  to  France,  Mme.  de  Pompadour  had  received  the  homage 
of  the  Provost  of  the  Merchants  of  Paris — only  two  days  previously 
the  last  letter  from  the  King,^dated  from  the  camp  and  addressed  in 
the  King's  own  hand,  had  come  to  her  as  *  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Pompadour.'  That  letter  enclosed  the  brevet  of  her  new  rank,  and 
her  coat  of  arms — three  towers  of  gold. 

To  reign  over  the  *  city '  of  Paris,  to  receive  the  homage  of  a 
Prevot  des  Marchands,  was  all  very  well  for  a  favourite  de  premiere 
annee,  but  taking  as  she  did  a  deep  interest  in  the  King's  people,  she 
soon  demanded  the  direction  of  the  Cabinet  Noir.12  Meanwhile,  and 
in  order  to  give  the  new  grande  dame  her  prerogatives,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1745,  she  whom  Maurepas  sang  and  described 
as  having  13  '  a  cold  glance,  a  yellow  skin,  bad  teeth,  too  long  a  neck, 
and  a  mercenary  soul,'  made  her  inaugural  curtsey  to  the  Queen  of 
France  under  the  wing  of  the  Princesse  de  Conti,  which  courtly 
ceremonial  before  '89  sufficed  to  raise  a  mere  rien  du  tout  to  the 
level  of  the  highest !  When  Mme.  de  Pompadour  was  presented, 
she  knew  no  one  at  Court  except  a  certain  Mme.  de  Saissac.  In 
order  to  put  the  newcomer  at  her  ease,  the  Queen  said  to  her,  '  Is 
it  long  since  you  saw  your  friend  Mme.  de  Saissac  ? '  Upon  which, 
for  once  disconcerted,  the  Marquise  replied,  'My  greatest  desire 
is  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  your  Majesty.'  The  ears  of  all 
Versailles,  and  of  all  Paris,  were  turned4  to  the  colloquy,  and  every 
one  wondered  that,  in  such  a  circumstance,  the  two  queens  had  not 
spoken  above  twelve  words. 

11  One  of  the  few  merits  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  was  her  kindness  to  her  father. 
Mme.  du  Hausset,  first  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  favourite,  has  proved  this 
from  the  letters  written  by  Mme.  de  Pompadour  to   her  father.    We  quote  one» 
dated  1752.     '  It  is  too  bad  of  you,  my  dear  father,  not  to  send  me  any  news.     I  have 
been  suffering  from  fever,  and  during  my  illness  the  King  has  raised  me  to  the  rank 
of  Duchess  (m'a  donnc.  le  tabouret  de  Duchesse).    Though  I  have  been  bled  in  my  foot 
and  I  have  a  bad  headache,  this  does  not  prevent  me  from  writing  to  you.     But  I  see 
that  little  Alexandrine  (Mile.  d'Etiolles)  has  driven  Antoinette  from  your  heart.' 

12  The  name  given  to  the  secret  offices  where  all  the  correspondence  of  the  French 
nation  was  handled. 

13  Manuscript  collection  of  the  Songs  of  Maurepas,  vols.  xxiv.,  xxv. 
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The  time  for  merriment  had  now  come  for  the  courtiers  when 
the  bourgeoise  made  her  debut.  '  She  did  not  know  her  own  beauti- 
ful language,'  they  said  ;  *  her  freedom  of  speech  was  mere  vulgarity.' 
Only  *  words,  words,  words  ! '  however,  since  they  no  more  prevented 
the  grandsons  of  the  heroes  of  Kocroy  from  picking  up  the  handker- 
chief of  the  Marquis  de  Marigny  14  (the  favourite's  brother)  than  they 
deterred  the  King  from  answering  the  scoffers  *  Her  education  is 
imperfect ;  but  I  shall  complete  it.' 

In  1745  *  Pompadour '  was  bestowed  on  Mme.  d'Etiolles  ;  in 
1746  she  had  'Choisy;'  in  1747-8  '  Bellevue,'  '  Brimborion,'  <Le 
Taudis  ; '  in  1750  Menars,  and  in  1760  « L'Hotel  d'Evreux.'  But  in 
1748  she  was  also  given  a  private  theatre,  which,  being  the  result  of  a 
victory  gained  by  her  over  her  only '  rival,'  the  Marechal  de  Kichelieu, 
must  be  described  more  minutely. 

The  King  was  suffering  from  his  constant  complaint,  ennui,  as,, 
according  to  1'Abbe  Galiani's  remark,  '  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  all 
his  life,  in  the  dullest  mood,  followed  the  dullest  of  professions,  that 
of  a  king.'  His  ennui  was  so  great  that,  even  in  full  swing  of  his 
passions  for  both  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  Mme.  de  Mirepoixy 
at  the  same  time  he  used  to  visit  the  cemeteries,  where  the  new 
graves  were  pointed  out  to  him,  and  hold  such  eloquent  discourses 
on  the  subject  of  death,  that  Mme.  de  Mirepoix  declared  that 
*  it  made  her  mouth  water  to  listen  to  him.'  To  engross  the  King's 
attention  and  save  him  from  the  maladie  jaune  which  the  Marquise 
accused  Maurepas  of  causing,  to  keep  him  from  interviewing  the 
ambassadors,  and  to  snatch  him  from  the  cares  of  government, 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  wanted  more  than  the  charms  of  her  voice 
and  her  harpsichord,  and  her 'thousand  and  one  nights  of  the  famous 
Scheherazade.' 

The  private  chronicles  of  the  eighteenth  century,  distilled  through 
such  a  medium,  lost  none  of  their  piquancy,  and  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour's resources  were  inexhaustible.  For  Lent  she  had  *  spiritual 
concerts,'  when  the  *  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah '  were  sung  in  the 
mythological  style  !  But  the  King's  chief  delight  was  the  theatre, 
so  the  Marquise  insisted  on  having  one,  a  private  one — all  her  own. 
But  the  Marechal  de  Richelieu  objected.  His  no  would  have  per- 
haps outweighed  her  yes,  had  not  a  love-scandal  thrown  a  temporary 
discredit  on  Richelieu  and  gained  a  triumph  for  the  Marquise.  Here 
is  the  story.15 

A  fermier  general,  of  high  position,  had,  after  twelve  years* 
attachment,  married  Mile.  Deshais,  a  charming  person,  about  whom 

14  Higtoire  de  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  by  MM.  de  Goncourt. 

14  An  account  of  the  Popeliniere  affair  will  be  found  in  that  interesting  book 
on  the  '  Fermiers  Gen6raux '  by  the  Vicomtesse  de  Janze,  a  born  Choiseul,  who 
had  previously  developed  by  high  culture  the  gift  of  esprit  belonging  to  her  race — 
Let  Fermiers  Generaux,  Ollendorff,  Paris. 
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Voltaire,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  lady,  wrote  to  Thieriot  that 
•*  such  a  marriage  was  the  glory  of  the  husband.' 

The  *  glory  '  referred  to  was  just  at  its  zenith  when  La  Popeliniere 
had  the  misfortune  to  become  intimate  with  Vaucanson,  who  one  day, 
while  conversing  with  him,  paused,  transfixed  before  a  chimney-piece 
(in  the  hostess's  own  room). 

'  It  was  marvellous  !  magical ! '  he  exclaimed  energetically. 

La  Popeliniere  looked  on,  and  after  closely  examining  the  chimney 
— wherein  he  discovered  a  series  of  well-concealed  hinges — became 
very  pale  and — understood.  The  Marechal  de  Eichelieu  was  '  1'ami 
de  la  maison,'  a  particularly  discreet  friend  too,  who,  in  order  to  save 
M.  de  la  Popeliniere  the  trouble  of  receiving  him  when  he  called  to 
see  Mme.  de  la  Popeliniere,  and  to  save  the  servants  the  trouble  of 
announcing  him,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  introducing  himself  through 
-an  opening  in  the  chimney  that  turned  on  hinges. 

The  results  of  this  affair  were  a  separation  of  the  married  couple, 
•the  momentary  disgrace  of  Eichelieu,  and  such  a  mad  success  for 
the  movable  chimney  that  head-dresses,  jewels — everything,  in  fact — 
bore  for  a  while  its  name :  there  were  brooches,  bracelets,  caps,  and 
curtains  all  4a  la  cheminee  tournante;'  and  so  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
carried  the  day  with  her  theatre — a  theatre  that  cost  two  million 
livres,  with  rules  as  strict  as  those  of  the  Comedie  Franpaise,  for  in 
the  first  article  we  read :  *  In  order  to  be  elected  a  member,  it  is 
•necessary  for  an  actor  to  prove  that  he  is  already  appreciated  by  the 
public.'  Article  6  says  :  '  No  associate  will  be  allowed  to  refuse  any 
role  selected  for  him.'  Article  9  :  '  The  actors  and  actresses  will  be 
required  to  attend  the  rehearsals  under  penalty  of  a  fine.' 

The  spectators  of  these  representations  scarcely  exceeded  fifteen 
persons ;  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  '  Mesdames  de  France  '  formed 
all  the  audience. 

To  be  seated  amongst  those  elect,  or  to  play  on  that  stage, 
became  such  an  object  of  ambition  that  Mme.  du  Hausset  received 
an  annuity  from  the  Marquis  de  Voyer  simply  for  having  obtained 
.him  the  honour  of  acting  the  modest  role  of  1'Exempt  in  Tartufe. 
It  was  in  this  very  year  of  1 748  that,  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Seine  (which  she  viewed  from  the  heights  of  Meudon  running  like 
a  silver  thread  between  its  wooded  banks),  the  Marquise  jumped 
from  her  carriage,  sat  down  on  a  rock — a  la  Watteau — and  with  the 
-end  of  her  walking-stick  traced  on  the  gravel  the  plan  of  the 
Chateau  of  Bellevue,  the  very  plan  that  the  artist  La  Tour  has  placed 
.near  her  in  the  portrait  to  which  we  called  attention  in  our  opening 
page.  Two  years  later  the  wondrous  building  was  erected,  and  all 
the '  elect '  of  Paris  and  the  '  upper  ten '  of  Versailles  went  to  Bellevue 
•for  the  inauguration  of  the  marvel.16  At  this  time  the  Marquise  knew 

16  La  montagne  en  mal  cPenfant  was  the  entertainment,  and  the  children  were 
the  loveliest  girls  in  Paris  (wwlressed  a  la  nymplie},  who  danced  a  ballet. 
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no  worries  but  those  which  came  through  her  brother — the  most 
singular  brother  of  a  favourite  that  could  be  imagined.  Owing  to 
his  delicacy  of  feeling,  his  proud  spirit,  and  pleasant  manners  the 
King  liked  him — used  to  call  him  *  Frerot,'  and  wished  to  see  him 
at  all  the  *  petits  soupers,'  which  did  not  prevent  the  Marquise  from 
writing,17  *  What  a  fool  he  is !  I  had  found  him  a  girl  with  a  title. 
He  declares  she  is  unbearably  haughty,  and  begs  I  will  break  off  the 
match — after  allowing  me  to  go  so  far  that  I  shall  have  made 
enemies  for  life ! ' 

As  she  could  not  send  all  her  enemies  to  the  Bastille,18  it  was 
Mme.  de  Pompadour's  constant  care  to  make  as  few  as  possible, 
and  her  anxiety  on  this  point  is  further  to  be  traced  in  a  letter  to 
her  father  in  1752.  'My  daughter  Alexandrine19  is  growing  very 
ugly ;  provided  she  is  not  downright  hideous  I  shall  be  content.  A 
beautiful  face  only  makes  enemies  of  all  the  women,  and  of  all  their 
male  friends,  and  that  means,  two-thirds  of  the  human  race.'  Still 
the  only  being  she  perhaps  ever  really  loved  was  M.  de  Marigny,  that 
very  brother  whose  happiness  she  wished  to  secure  after  her  own  fashion,, 
and  whom  she  sent  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  at  the  cost  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  under  the  wing  of  Cochin,  Soufflot  and  the  Abbe  Le  Blanc, 
on  a  truly  princely  journey  to  Italy. 

I  am  convinced,  frerot  (she  wrote,  when  he  started)  that  there  is  nothing  but  good 
to  be  said  of  all  the  sovereigns  you  will  meet ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  re- 
served in  speaking  of  kings  and  their  families,  if  any  absurd  idea  should  occur  to 
you,  which  is  but  natural  at  your  age,  be  careful  not  to  write  it  to  anyone,  not  even 
to  me,  as  you  may  be  sure  the  letters  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  brother  will  be 
opened  at  Turin.20 

In  another  letter  to  M.  de  Marigny  she  wisely  counsels  her 
brother  to  let  flattery  go  for  nothing : — 

Never  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived  or  to  be  surprised  at  anything  that  courtiers- 
obtain  or  ask  for.  In  the  presence  of  their  master  they  dare  never  speak  of  any- 
thing but  the  most  indifferent  matters. 

And  further : — 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  reception  you  have  met  with  in  Italy.  The  conside- 
ration that  I  enjoy  in  France  does  not  astonish  me,  as  I  know  people  may  require- 
my  services,  but  it  does  surprise  me  to  learn  that  that  consideration  should  extend 
as  far  as  Rome.  In  any  case,  my  dear  brother,  do  as  I  do,  and  do  not  think  your- 
self any  the  greater  for  the  fleeting  honours  that  are  paid  to  the  position  and  not 
to  the  individual. 

17  Letter  from  Mme.  de  Pompadour  to  her  father,  quoted  by  Mme.  du  Hausset. 

18  Two  of  her  enemies — poor  ballad-writers — Latude  and  d'Allegre,  remained  shut 
up  thirty-five  and  fourteen  years  in  the  Bastille.     She  nominated  the  Governors  of 
the  prison,  and  the  last  prayer  of  Latude,  presented  to  the  Marquise  in  1 763,  which 
had  no  effect,  proved  that  even  approaching  death  had  not  softened  her  heart. 

19  Alexandrine  d'£tiolles  died  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  was  tha  daughter  of  Le 
Nonnant  d'fitiolles  and  Mile.  Poisson. 

20  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  habit  of  '  working  '  daily  with  Janelle,  the  director  of  the 
Police  des  Lettres,  is  clearly  betrayed  here. 
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Though  very  cold  as  a  mother,  Mme.  de  Pompadour  was  an 
affectionate  sister  and  a  good  daughter ;  her  letter  to  M.  Poisson 21 
inviting  him  to  remain  far  from  the  Court  shows  that  in  points  of 
vanity  *  demi-mots '  failed  to  convince  Poisson  pere : — 

Every  day,  my  dear  father,  the  King  grants  lands  to  an  earldom  or  a  marquisate' 
such  as  the  lands  of  De  Marigny  [this  property  had  been  given  first  to  the  elder 
Poisson,  and  then  it  devolved  on  his  son],  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  owners  of  these  marquisates  are  bound  to  come  to  Court. 

The  '  mots '  on  the  family  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  continued 
to  circulate,  and  when  the  brother  of  the  Marquise  received  the 
1  cordon  bleu,' 22  it  gave  rise  to  the  punning  remark  :  '  le  Poisson  etait 
trop  petit  pour  mettre  au  Bleu.' 23 

Marigny  still  persisting  in  not  consenting  to  be  *  sold,'  the  un- 
fortunate fellow  married  for  love  a  pretty  girl,  Mile.  Filleul. 
But  the  melancholy  nature  of  his  affections  soon  caused  him  great 
trouble ;  he  very  soon  told  everyone  that  '  there  was  no  husband  in 
the  world  more  hated  than  he.'  Perhaps  by  dint  of  imagining  his 
grievances  he  created  the  very  evils  he  feared,  for  he  certainly  was 
unhappy.  In  such  a  position  as  his,  covered  with  shameful  honours, 
a  man  with  a  proud  spirit  and  an  honest  heart  could  scarcely  be  any- 
thing else.  Still  the  sorrows  of  M.  de  Marigny,  being  rather  the 
results  of  moral  weakness  than  of  fate,  deserve  but  very  mitigated 
pity.  Stronger  or  more  cynical,  Marigny  might  have  been  envied  by 
the  worldly  or  respected  by  men  of  honour.  He  should  then  either 
have  remained  simply  M.  Poisson  and  scorned  the  marquisates ;  or, 
if  he  accepted  these,  he  should  have  ranged  himself  with  the 
Marquise's  adherents.  Undeveloped'germs,  of  good  or  evil,  are  never 
aught  but  sources  of  trouble.  They  mar  the  pleasures  which  one  has 
had  neither  the  strength  to  enjoy  nor^the  courage  to  despise.  Such 
people  as  Marignys  are  sickly  growths  containing  the  seeds  of  decay. 
If  they  had  received  proper  cultivation,  they  might  have  grown  into 
healthy  plants ;  as  it  is  they  must  wither. 

The  Marquise  had  made  a  Paradise  of  Bellevue,  guarded  by  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  as  Apollo  sculptured  in  white  marble.  Falconnet,  Vir- 
beck,  Vanloo,  Coustou,  decorated  the  reception  rooms,  and  under 
the  royal  lime-walk  Pigalle's  voluptuous  and  piquantes  nymphs 
reposed. 

No  one  was  admitted  to  Bellevue  except  in  uniform,  the  men  in 
purple  coats  embroidered  with  gold,  the  women  in  dresses  to  match. 
The  glories  of  Bellevue  lasted  seven  years — longer  than  all  the  rest. 
Choisy  was  enjoyed  for  the  space  of  two  years  only.  The  Hotel 

21  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  father  had  tastes  and  habits  of  speech  quite  Rabelai- 
sian, that  the  King  had  the  wit  to  make  fun  of,  whilst  the  courtiers,  on  the  contrary 
would  affect  great  disgust. 

22  An  order  conferred  by  the  King. 

2S  '  Les  carpes  au  bleu '  are  a  French  culinary  delicacy. 
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d'Evreux,24  where  the  simple  arrangements  of  a  single  story  cost  for 
curtains  and  furniture  above  two  millions,  did  not  charm  the  favourite 
for  more  than  one  year. 

In  1757  the  Marquise  rented  the  Chateau  de  Champs  from  the 
Due  de  la  Vallidre,  and  spent  there  200,000  louis  in  restoring  a  few 
rooms.  She  had  no  sooner  completed  this  than  she  grew  tired  of 
it,  and  took  St.  Ouen,  where  she  spent  500,000  livres. 

After  this  again  comes  the  fresh  purchase  of  the  Chateau  de 
Menars,  which  she  leaves  to  M.  de  Marigny.  Her  imagination 
d'Armide,  as  d'Argenson  termed  it,  filled  her  various  residences 
with  all  sorts  of  surprises  and  devices  of  her  own.  At  Choisy  the 
table  where  the  '  petits  soupers '  took  place,  by  some  mechanical 
means,  handed  the  King  a  pin  he  had  asked  for,  with  some 
verses  of  Laujon  attached  to  it.  The  bountiful  menus  of  these 
suppers  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Rouen ; 25  the  following 
figure  amongst  them.  Twopotages,  eight  hors  d'oeuvres,  four  grandes 
entrees,  four  entrees  moyennes,  four  rotis,  four  salades,  sixteen 
entremets,  hot  and  cold.  Some  very  rustic  names  were  given  to 
the  dishes,  such  as  *  Soupe  aux  gros  oignons,'  *  Soupe  de  gendarme,' 
*  Grarbure  aux  choux.'  Also  be  it  stated  that  the  imagination  of 
the  '  chef  at  Choisy  was  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  '  Armide.'  On 
a  certain  Friday  he  produced  forty-eight  dishes,  all  different  and 
every  one  orthodox!  In  spite  of  the  changeable  tastes  of  the 
Marquise,  the  King  always  remained  faithful  to  Choisy.  There  he 
found  silence,  surprises  and  variety.  It  was  at  Choisy  that,  dazzled 
by  the  light  of  the '  Jardiniere  au  chapeau  bleu,' K  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
sent  for  Vanloo  to  fix  the  vision  on  his  canvas.  It  was  at  Choisy  also 
that,  in  order  to  ward  off  satiety,  the  *  Jardiniere '  appeared  as  a 
sultana,  and  tried  to  drive  away  that  mortal  enemy  with  the  frills 
and  furbelows  of  a  Watteau  deshabille. 

In  the  life  the  Marquise  led  at  this  time  the  cloud  she  as- 
siduously strove  to  chase  from  the  royal  countenance  was  about  to 
reappear,  and  required  to  be  met  by  the  favourite  with  new  scenes 
and  new  delights.  It  was  a  life  of  high  pressure,  when  even  more 
than  his  ennui  the  King's  smile  was  to  be  feared,  as  it  might  be  the 
result  of  a  new  love  potion,  or  a  new  charmer ;  where  supper 27  was 
compulsory,  where  late  hours  were  inevitable  even  when  her  physi- 
cians ordered  repose  ;  where  it  was  necessary  to  smile  at  all  times, 
even  when  exhausted,  and  to  mask  an  unquiet  spirit  under  the 

2<  The  Hotel  d'Evreux  is  now  the  Palais  de  1'Elysee,  where  the  President  of  the 
Hepublic  resides. 

25  Journal  des  Voyages  du  JRoi  a  Choisy  (1757). 

*•  One  of  the  celebrated  portraits  of  the  Marquise. 

27  The  Marquise,  who  had  been  ill  since  1758,  had  been  ordered  a  milk  diet,  and 
to  follow  a  strict  regimen ;  but  the  King  insisted  on  having  supper  parties,  and 
ignored  the  prescriptions. 
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guise  of  imperturbable  good-humour — the  battle  must  some  day  kill 
the  combatant,  even  such  a  supple  one  as  Jeanne  Poisson.  This 
constant  strain  had  in  1755  ruined  the  nerves  of  the  Marquise — her 
whole  mechanism  was  out  of  gear.  She  spent  sleepless  nights,  tor- 
mented by  erysipelas  and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  which  she  did 
her  best  to  conceal  under  powder  and  paint.  The  springs  of  life 
seemed  broken.  She  indulged  in  visions  of  rest  and  longings  for 
retirement,  which  she  confided  to  Bernis. 

The  detested  Maurepas  no  longer  crossed  her  path,  but  d'Argenson 
had  taken  his  place,  and  he,  being  more  gentle  and  plausible,  led  the 
King  to  his  final  decisions  almost  imperceptibly  without  fatiguing 
him,  and  was  therefore  a  much  more  formidable  antagonist. 

The  Marquise  wrote  in  1757  :  '  M.  d'Argenson  wishes  to  reduce 
me  to  a  mere  superintendent  of  the  King's  pleasures,'  and  d'Argen- 
son on  his  side  writes  :  '  The  hatred  of  the  Marquise  for  me  is  deeply 
rooted,  and  is  constantly  increasing.'  Now,  if  d'Argenson  really 
entertained  the  idea  attributed  to  him  by  the  Marquise,  it  probably 
was  due  to  the  tendency  he  noticed  in  the  favourite  to  change  her 
role  of  a  courtesan  for  one  more  political. 

In  1751  the  Marquise  was  still  so  far  mistress  of  the  position 
«that  d'Argenson  recognised  himself  as  *  only  holding  on  by  a  thread,' 
which  thread  he  himself  broke  by  overstrained  intrigue.  He  had 
attempted  to  distract  the  attentions  of  the  King,  and  to  cause  the 
transfer  of  his  affections  to  Mme.  d'Estrade,  but  in  this  he  had  failed. 
He  then  incited  Mme.  de  Choiseul,  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  to 
try  and  fascinate  the  King,  but  again  his  plot  failed — this  time 
through  the  treachery  of  the  lady's  cousin,  the  Comte  de  Stainville, 
who  told  the  Marquise  everything,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
Prime  Minister.  As  to  Mme.  d'Estrade,  she  was  banished,  and 
d'Argenson  secured  her  goodwill  by  finding  her  a  lodging  on  the 
road  to  Versailles. 

Incessant  intrigues  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  increasing 
weakness  in  the  constitution  of  the  favourite  (according  to  her 
friend  Buffon  the  gravest  defect  in  her  situation),  and  also  increas- 
ing weariness  on  the  part  of  the  King,  gave  the  Marquise  clear 
warning  (about  the  year  1754)  that  her  'psychological  moment'  was 
at  hand. 

The  only  problem  to  be  solved  now  was  how  best  to  extricate 
herself  with  the  least  signs  of  defeat,  and  how,  if  the  lover  must  be 
lost,  to  retain  the  king,  by  still  reigning  over  his  heart  and  his  in- 
tellect. 

Since  the  fifth  year  of  their  intimacy  the  brain  alone  of  the 
Marquise  had  presided  over  her  passion — factitious  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  aspects.  Even  as  early  as  1748  she  owed  her  empire 
^over  the  King  only  to  inventions  of  Dr.  Quesnay,  as  afterwards  she 
owed  her  death  to  the  use  of  undue  stimulants,  with  which  her  ambi- 
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tion  induced  her  to  tax  a  naturally  feeble  and  lymphatic  temperament, 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  '  too  long  neck '  and  the  *  bad  teeth '  in 
the  satire  of  Maurepas. 

In  1755  came  the  ultimatum  presented  to  the  favourite  in  a 
twofold  form — by  the  threats  of  failing  health  and  by  the  possible 
success  of  her  adversaries.  The  urgency  for  decision  was  manifest. 
She  must  effect  a  compromise  or  retire.  If  she  could  not  devise 
some  form  of  compromise,  she  would  sink  from  royalty  to  nothing. 
She  adopted  the  former  alternative,  and  from  absolute  proprietor 
she  consented  to  become  custodian.28  Without  having  any  rights  of 
sale  or  elimination  she  retained  surveillance  over  her  flock,  and  had 
full  power  to  expel  any  recalcitrant  sheep  that  passed  certain  pre- 
scribed limits.  This  was  not  everything — but  it  was  something. 
A  political  Egeria  is  but  a  lame  creature,  if  she  be  not  as  well  a 
spiritual  one.  Hence  the  beginning  of  the  Marquise's  moral  trans- 
formation ;  to  have  exchanged  the  King's  love  in  securing  the  King's 
friendship  was  well  enough ;  but  now  she  turned  her  thoughts 
towards  obtaining  also  the  Queen's. 

To  secure  this  she  must  turn  her  back  upon  the  Encyclopedic 
and  its  prophets  and  make  amends  for  her  former  life  by  a  public 
conversion.  In  the  summer  of  1755  she  took  the  first  step  by  start- 
ling Fontainebleau  with  unctuous  homilies  on  *  Eevealed  Eeligion.' 
The  Jesuit  Father,  de  Sacy,  was  constantly  with  her, — until  at  last 
the  Dauphin  was  disgusted,  and  obtained  from  the  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits  an  order  prohibiting  de  Sacy  to  lend  himself  to  this  impos- 
ture. The  Marquise  then  addressed  herself  directly  to  the  Holy 
Father  in  Eome,  and  entered  into  full  particulars. 

The  Pare  aux  Cerfs  29  was  only  the  '  deplorable  result  of  her  return  to  virtue.' 
She  had  wished  to  break  off  all  relations  with  the  King,  hence  these  sad  disorders. 
She  had  desired  a  reconciliation  with  her  husband,  but  he  had  declined  the  honour. 
She  had  wished  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  public,  and  the  Pere  de  Sacy 
had  been  recalled. 

Her  letter  actually  produced  so  great  an  impression  that  her 
confessor  spoke  of  it  to  the  Queen  and  solicited  a  place  as  Lady  of 
Honour  for  this  new  Magdalen  !  The  first  indignation  of  the  Queen 
having  once  subsided  gave  place  to  the  resignation  of  the  Christian^ 
*  Sire,'  wrote  she  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  *  I  have  a  King  in  Heaven 
who  gives  me  strength  to  bear  my  troubles,  and  a  King  on  earth  whom 
I  shall  always  obey.' 

It  was  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  February,  1755,  that  the  new  Lady 

28  It  was  at  this  time  (1765)  that  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs  was  installed,  and  the  first 
resident,  a  pretty  American  girl,  Miss  Murphy,  was  presented  to  the  King  by  the 
Marquise.     On  the  same  evening  she  said  to  M.  de  Brancas,  '  I  adore  the  King,  but 
he  no  longer  loves  me.' 

29  Letter  from  Mme.  de  Pompadour  to  Pope  Clement  the  Fourteenth  and  the 
Jesuits,  in  Cr£tineau  Joly's  volume  on  the  eighteenth  century. 
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of  Honour  was  presented  to  the  Queen  at  Versailles  after  High  Mass 
in  her  new  situation. 

It  was  on  Monday  the  9th  that  she  entered  on  the  duties  of  her 
office,  duties  of  a  most  fatiguing  character,  where  the  former  state  of 
bondage  of  the '  Favourite '  proved  of  great  use  to  the  Lady  of  Honour, 
as  she  had  been  long  accustomed  to  conceal  all  signs  of  weariness 
and  all  variations  of  temper  under  a  mask  of  equanimity.  The  new 
dame  d'honneur,  writes  Eenouard  in  his  journal,  '  fulfils  the  duties 
of  her  office  assiduously,  in  spite  of  her  failing  health ;  she  is  wanting 
in  tact,  however,  by  oppressing  the  Queen  as  she  does  with  continual 
presents  of  flowers.' 

La  Tour's  portrait  of  the  Marquise  so  perfectly  represents  her, 
that  it  is  to  it  we  must  again  refer,  rather  than  to  the  bold  and  trium- 
phant beauty  painted  by  Boucher.  La  Tour's  portrait  only  recalls 
*La  petite  Poisson' — a  precocious  and  many-sided  creature.  In  1758 
Mme.  de  Pompadour — that  clear-sighted  woman  who  had  warned  her 
brother  against  the  flattery  of  courtiers  who  bowed  to  rank  and  not 
to  the  bearer  of  it — had  but  five  years  to  live.  The  painter  La 
Tour  has  emphasised  this  strongly  in  the  portrait  of  the  museum  of 
St.  Quentin ;  the  morbid  condition  of  the  Marquise  shows  itself  in 
this  portrait,  which  is  called  '  Preparation ' — the  eye  alone  in  this 
likeness  retains  all  its  fire.  Amidst  signs  of  general  decay,  white 
lips,  and  sunk  cheeks,  that  eye  is  eloquent  in  the  expression  of 
thoughts  not  yet  proscribed,  and  marks  the  survival  of  a  will  that 
would  conquer  all  obstacles  and  trample  all  prejudices  under  foot. 
Having  been  made  a  Lady  of  Honour,  having  been  converted,  and 
having  become  a  political  ruler  of  the  country,  her  next  desire  was 
to  be  an  Academician,  and  to  attain  this  end  she  proceeded  to  gather 
around  her  a  constellation  of  philosophers  and  men  of  letters. 

First  among  them  we  find  Voltaire,  for  whom  she  obtained  a 
post  as  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber;  then  Kousseau,  whose 
comedy  Le  Devin  de  Village  was  performed  under  her  auspices  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  to  whom  she  made  a  present  of  fifty  louis, 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  very  rude  to  her — 
she  speaks  of  him  as  a  hibou',  Crebillon,  whom  she  lodged  in 
the  Louvre,  and  whose  works  she  caused  to  be  produced  on  the 
stage  ;  Montesquieu,  whom  she  saved  from  a  troublesome  law-suit ; 
Marmontel  and  Buffon,  her  favourites,  of  whom  she  never  saw 
enough ;  Mirabeau  and  Boissy,  whom  she  took  out  of  prison — all 
these  contributed  to  her  science.  She  listened  to  them,  read  the 
bulletins  of  the  Encyclopedic,  and  engaged  in  controversies,  being 
well  primed,  like  those  who  talk  about  Sanscrit  after  reading  an  article 
by  M.  Burnouf  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Voltaire  had  heard 
her  say  to  the  King  one  evening  after  supper,  '  Sire,  you  confiscate 
the  Encyclopedic  so  that  you  may  be  the  only  learned  man  in  your 
kingdom.'  Impressed,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of  an  illustrious- 
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shade,30  and  perhaps  seeing  also  danger  in  the  future,  arising  from 
the  displeasure  of  Frederick  the  Second,  the  new  politician  was  in 
1756  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  patriotism,  so  far  as  to  furnish  from 
her  own  sources  the  elements  of  a  noble  and  military  foundation. 

She  founded  in  1756  a  (  St.  Cyr '  for  boys,  for  the  sons  of  im- 
poverished families,  or  for  those  of  officers  killed  in  battle.  The 
statutes  and  regulations  were  strict,  and  admission  was  made  dif- 
ficult. She  wrote  thus  to  Paris  Duverney : 3l  '  I  am  delighted  to 
see  the  King  enters  so  warmly  into  my  plans ;  my  revenues  this  year 
have  not  benefited  me  personally,  as  I  have  spent  my  income  in  pay- 
ing the  fortnightly  wages  of  the  workmen.' 

By  this  time  M.  d'Argenson  and  the  Marquise  had  so  completely 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  that  it  was  he  who,  in  1756,  brought  from 
Versailles,  in  forty-eight  carriages,  the  first  pupils  to  the  Military 
€ollege  situated  at  Grroscailloux,  not  far  from  the  Invalides.32 

When  a  convert  has  received  all  the  baptisms  at  once,  those  of  the 
Church  and  the  Court ;  when  a  Magdalen  has  received  the  accolade 
of  a  Queen,  and  been  sanctified  by  a  religious  ceremony  ;  when  she 
has  made  amends  to  the  Pope  by  explanatory  admissions,  and  to  the 
country  by  charitable  gifts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  the  great 
Empress-Queen  should  recognise  and  utilise  such  an  established 
influence,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  a  Belle  Alliance  Catholique^ 
deign  to  send  her  a  desk  of  exquisite  workmanship  set  with  precious 
stones,  and  bearing  the  Imperial  likeness  in  its  centre. 

Still,  in  1763,  the  Empress  seems  to  have  forgotten  her  con- 
descension, as  she  writes  to  the  Electress  of  Saxony :  *  I  never 
had  any  communications  with  La  Pompadour;34  my  ministers  and 
ambassadors  paid  court  to  her,  and  in  1756,  with  the  King's  per- 
mission, I  made  her  a  present,  but  it  was  more  complimentary  than 
valuable.' 

0  Marie  Therese,  how  simple  you  must  have  taken  your 
correspondent  to  be  !  Who  would  believe  that  Kaunitz  and  Stahren- 
berg  would  have  paid  court  to  a  favourite  without  express  commands  ? 
And,  again,  who  would  credit  that  Comte  Kaunitz  would  have  written 
to  say  that  he  was  'proud'  35  of  being  the  friend  of  the  Marquise  de 

0  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who,  after  the  conversion,  became  the  objective  ideal 
•of  all  the  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  the  favourite. 

31  Paris  Duverney  was  a  financier  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  whom  Voltaire  and 
Beaumarchais  owed  their  fortunes.  The  investments  made  by  them  under  his  advice, 
and  not  their  literary  labours,  were  the  origin  of  their  millions. 

w  Madame  de  Pompadour,  by  MM.  de  Goncourt,  p.  184. 

11  The  attitude  in  this  case  of  Marie  Therese  recalls  the  characteristic  saying  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  '  That  good  Empress,  she  is  always  weeping,  but  she  takes 
everything  that  comes  in  her  way.' 

14  This  is  an  Austrian  mode  of  expression,  as  in  France  a  woman  is  never  men- 
tioned without  the  prefix  Madame. 

K  Kaunitz,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquise,  said  :  '  Think  kindly  of  me,  as  I  am  proud 
to  deserve  your  regard.' 
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Pompadour,  if  his  sovereign  had  not  first  impressed  him  with  the 
political  importance  of  such  a  friendship  ?  That  this  was  the 
case  is  proved  by  the  following  words,  written  by  Kaunitz,  who 
had  hastened  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  favourite  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  France :  *  If  Mme.  de  Pompadour  were  to  take  any 
part  in  politics,  she  would  not  be  hostile  to  us,'  and  Kaunitz  con- 
tinues :  *  The  kindness  shown  to  me  by  the  King  and  by  Mme.  de 
Pompadour  has  no  political  significance,  but  friendships  of  this 
kind  do  no  harm,  and  may  prove  useful.'  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  a  man  like  Kaunitz  would  dare  to  entertain  a  Marie 
Therese  on  the  subject  of  the  politics  of  a  favourite  had  he  not  been 
previously  requested  to  do  so  by  his  sovereign. 

In  spite  of  what  the  Empress-Queen  wrote  in  1763,  the  fact 
remains  therefore  that  the  official  interchange  of  political  communi- 
cations between  Marie  Therese  and  Mme.  de  Pompadour  was 
specially  designed  to  bring  about  the  alliance  of  France  and  Austria, 
and  was  earnest,  persistent,  and  fruitful.  Mme.  de  Pompadour's 
old  and  faithful  friend  M.  de  Bernis  had  just  courageously x  saved 
her  from  a  last  attempt  of  d'Argenson  and  Mme.  de  Coislin ;  this 
lady,  after  reigning  one  month,  had  been  dismissed  at  the  respectful 
instance  of  Bernis,  and,  thanks  to  the  solid  position  which  her  clear- 
headedness and  cleverness  had  obtained  for  the  Marquise  abroad, 
she  held  her  own,  and  till  now  outlived  all  rivals.  Thanks  also  a 
little  to  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  M.  de  Kaunitz  was  socially  succeed- 
ing in  Paris,  and  when  people  laughed  at  his  excessive  elegance,  she 
said,  '  He  is  like  Alcibiades  entertaining  the  Athenians  by  cutting 
his  dog's  tail.  But  whatever  he  does  is  well  done.'  In  order  to  have 
the  equal  of  Kaunitz  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  Bernis  was  sent  there, 
and  at  his  return  made  Prime  Minister. 

*  It  is  you,  Madame,'  wrote  Kaunitz  to  the  Marquise,  *  who  will 
obtain  for  us  from  the  King  the  nomination  of  a  plenipotentiary,  and 
I  feel  assured  you  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  your  endeavours.' 37 

It  was  on  the  22nd  of  September,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Marquise  at  the  Chateau  de  Babioles  (a  smaller  house  built  on  the 
Bellevue  estate),  that  the  preliminary  conference  of  the  Franco- 
Austrian  treaty  took  place.  The  final  articles  were  signed  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1756,  at  Versailles,  also  in  the  apartments  of  the  favourite. 
The  Comte  de  Stahrenberg  wrote  subsequently  to  M.  de  Kaunitz, 
*  The  Marquise 38  is  delighted ;  she  told  me  she  did  not  expect  so  much 
success,'  and  Stahrenberg's  testimony  clearly  proves  that  Marie 

36  The  Chevalier  de  Bernis  wrote  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  pointed  out  to  him 
how  he  would  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
governed  by  Mme.  de  Coislin— a  most  fascinating  creature— through  whom 
d'Argenson  hoped  to  destroy  the  power  Mme.  de  Pompadour  still  exercised.  The 
King  answered  the  letter  and  dismissed  Mme.  de  Coislin. 

17  Madame  de  Pompadour,  by  MM.  de  Goncourt,  p.  203. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  220. 
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Therese  made  capital  out  of  the  favourite's  now  purely  platonic 
influence. 

Such  a  document  compels  us  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  the  Empress  never  held  any  communication  with  the  Pompadour, 
as  she  impolitely  calls  her.  The  treaty  with  Austria  had  scarcely  been 
signed  when  internal  disaffections  began,  and,  led  by  the  Jansenist 
portion  of  the  Parliament,  waxed  aggressive.  '  They  court  the  favours 
of  the  masses  by  appearing  to  defend  their  cause,'  remarked  the 
Marquise — a  cause  which,  though  being  the  cause  of  the  French 
people,  had  already  ceased  in  1760  to  be  also  the  cause  of  the 
French  King.  In  reality,  the  social  antagonisms  of  '89  were  now 
veiling  themselves  under  the  disguise  of  religious  troubles.  Chauvelin 
and  Boyer,  two  club  orators,  attacked  the  Court  and  its  abuses  on 
account  of  a  Cure  to  whom  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  given  prebendal 
honours,  in  spite  of  his  refusal  to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to 
any  Jansenist. 

In  fact,  the  great  coming  storm  was  already  brewing,  heralded  by  a 
host  of  lesser  troubles.  The  famines  of  1688,  under  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, when  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  had  sold  his  silver  and 
all  his  precious  belongings  to  feed  the  armee  de  Flandres  ;  the  financial 
disasters  of  Law  under  the  Kegency  ;  the  new  disettes  of  1786  and  '88, 
when  starvelings  were  seen  in  the  St.  Roch  neighbourhood  pulling  the 
grass  from  around  the  stones  to  eat  it ;  disaffections  that  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  distant  Bretagne  and  the  Cevennes  now  broke  out 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Paris.  Heated  to  desperation  by  sheer  hunger 
the  apparent  Jansenism  of  the  people  in  1760  was  but  the  precursor 
of  Jacobinisme. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  not  been  mistaken.  c  I  know  the 
people  of  Paris '  (he  said  when  he  heard  of  the  cruelties  to  which  the 
Sceur  Perpetue  39  had  been  subjected).  'They  want  representations 
and  exhibitions,  perhaps  even  something  more ! '  This  enigmatical 
remark  showed  that  the  King  had  formed  a  very  clear  idea  of  what 
would  be  the  nature  of  the  '  deluge  '  he  was  in  the  habit  of  predicting. 

Between  1758  and  1760,  after  the  success  of  the  Austrian  treaty, 
the  Marquise  wished  to  profit  by  the  political  importance  she  had 
acquired,  to  attain  which  end  it  was  necessary  to  compass  d'Argen- 
son's  ruin.  The  moment  did  not  seem  favourable  ;  for  one  day,  about 
the  year  1758,  when  Bernis  asked  her  why  she  seemed  absorbed,  she 
replied,  *  You  behold,  my  dear  Bernis,  a  lamb  who  is  dreaming  of 
the  wolf  d'Argenson.'  But  chance  had  favoured  the  Marquise,  and  the 
lamb  dreamed  to  such  purpose  that  it  for  this  once  devoured  the 
wolf.  D'Argenson  thought  he  had  won  the  day,  for  he  was  possessed 
of  the  King's  promise  to  banish  the  favourite.  Leaving  d'Argenson 

M  A  nun  of  Port  Royal  far  advanced  in  years,  to  whom  her  confessor  had  refused 
the  consolations  of  religion. 
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after  this  promise,  the  King  went  to  inform  the  friend 40  of  her  dis- 
missal.    Tears  !     scenes  !    despair  !    faintings  ! — in  such  a  case  what 
could  the  King  do  but  relent  ?     The  friend  had  on  her  side  f  la  duree 
•et  la  decence,'  as  a  well-known  magistrate  had  said  ;   so  she  for  the 
last  and  definitive  time  got  the  better  of  the  skirmish,  and  drowned 
in  the  tears  she  shed  on  the  royal  hand  the  King's  promise  to  his 
minister ;  so  effectually  was  it  drowned  this  time  that  the  following 
day  it  was  d'Argenson  who  quitted  Paris  by  order ;  he  never  returned 
there  but  to  die,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  enemy.     The  lamb 
•carried  her  resentment  so  far  that  she  even  refused  to  allow  the 
•*  wolf  to  visit  Paris  for  the  sake  of  consulting  the   eminent  Dr. 
•des  Marais.     The  coincidence  was  strange,  but  it  seemed  as  though 
the  defeat  of  the  wolf  was  the  signal  for  the  death  of  the  lamb  ! 
"Scarcely  had  d'Argenson  disappeared  from  Paris  than  the  malady  of 
the  Marquise,  though  apparently  conquered,  and  its  ravages  concealed 
under  paint  and  powder,  broke  out  with  fresh  virulence.     In  1758  al- 
ready a  condition  of  acute  anaemia  suddenly  had  prevented  her  from 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  her  post  as  Lady  of  Honour;  she  suffered  from 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  combated  then  by  gymnastics  and  bodily 
exercise.     To  these  anxieties  about  failing  health  were  also  added 
money  cares.     In  the  full  tide  of  her  triumphs,  in  1745,  the  King 
made  the  Marquise  an  allowance  of  25,000  livres  monthly,  besides 
50,000  francs   ttrennes.     By  1750  she  only  received   3,000  francs 
a  month,  and  the  etrennes  amounted  to  4,000  only.   As  to  the  *  droits 
des  jeux,'  they  had  undergone  a  still  greater  depression,  and  had 
fallen  from  40,000  francs  to  zero.    But,  incapable  of  adapting  her 
wants  to  her  means,  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  time  when  she  was 
compelled  to  retire,  her  secretary  Collini  had  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
70,000  francs  on  her  account,  and  at  her  death  there  only  remained 
37  louis,  which  were  found  in  her  table  at  her  bedside.   It  was  during 
a  journey  to  Choisy,  which  she  had  undertaken  as  gaily  as  usual, 
that  sickness  finally   subdued  her.     Sleep,   which   had   long   been 
broken  by  the  early  excitements  to  which  we  have  alluded,  had  now 
completely  forsaken  her.     Appetite  was  gone,  and  the  skilful  chef 
who  invented  the  forty-eight  plats  maigres  before  mentioned  failed 
to  revive  this  languishing  life  that  was  gradually  fading.     On  an 
occasion  when  she  appeared  suddenly  to  mend,  the  King,  who  visited 
her  daily,  wished  to  have  her  nearer  to  him,  and  insisted  on  her 
moving  from  Choisy  to  Versailles,  and  exchanging  at  once  as  well 
the  attendance  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Quesnay  for  that  of  Dr.  Kichard, 
who  was  not  so  skilful  and  not  well  acquainted  with  her  constitu- 
tion.    She,  feeling  life  departing,  as  early  as  1757,  made  a  will,  con- 
ceived and  expressed  in  a  Christian  spirit.     On  the  eve  of  her  death 
she  added  a  codicil  for  the  special  benefit  of  her  intimate  friends.    A 

40  The  Marquise  had  had  her  new  relationship  to  the  King  illustrated  by  an.  artist, 
who  had  made  a  statue  of  '  L'Amiti6 '  representing  the  King, 
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ring,  with  an  allegorical  device  of  '  Friendship,'  was  left  to  M.  de 
Soubise;  another  ring,  with  a  diamond  the  colour  of  an  aquamarine, 
to  M.  le  Due  de  Choiseul. 

The  charming  drageoir,  from  which  she  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  extracting  with  her  taper  fingers  the  narcotic  lozenges 
made  for  her  special  use,  she  left  to  Mme.  de  Choiseul.  The  list 
of  keepsakes  concluded  with  these  words :  '  Dictated  by  me  to 
Collini,  as  I  have  only  strength  enough  left  to  sign  my  name.'  On 
the  14th  of  April,  1764,  she  rose,  dressed,  and  rouged  as  usual,  and 
sat  on  her  bed  to  receive  her  guests.  She  was,  as  usual  also,  working 
with  Janelle,  her  faithful  colleague  of  the  *  Cabinet  Noir,'  when  she 
begged  to  be  excused  for  one  moment. 

A  visitor  of  importance  had  to  be  attended  to — it  was  Death. 
Wishing  to  be  respectfully  received,  Death  introduced  itself  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cure  de  la  Madeleine.  The  two  great  powers 
stood  face  to  face,  and  she  who  was  about  to  pass  away  gave  to  the 
one  who  is  always  at  hand  the  calm  and  collected  reception  to  be 
expected  from  a  pupil  trained  in  Courts  never  to  betray  either  fear  or 
astonishment.  Since  that  first  moment  of  bewilderment,  when  the 
majesty  of  the  queenly  presence  had  so  unnerved  her  in  1745,  Mme. 
de  Pompadour  had  obtained  complete  mastery  over  herself.  She  met 
death  just  as  she  would  have  received  some  great  earthly  princess, 
and  when  the  Cure  was  about  to  retire,  she  stopped  him,  saying  r 

*  Stay  a  little  longer,  M.  le  Cure ;  we  will  then  go  together.'     These 
stoical  words  were  the  last  she  ever  uttered.     There  is  such  a  grand 
ring  in  those  words  that  respect  bids  us  to  refrain  from  commenting 
on  them. 

In  accordance  with  her  express  wish,  her  remains  were  removed  at 
once  to  the  convent  of  the  Augustines  in  the  Place  Vendome,  where 
a  vault  had  already  been  prepared  by  the  orders  of  the  Marquise,  who 
forgot  nothing.  Commissioned  to  receive  the  dead  with  appropriate 
honours,  the  Augustine  monk  who  took  charge  of  the  body  performed 
his  task  with  consummate  tact — 'tres  finement.'  'I  receive,'  he  said, 

*  the  body  of  this  most  high  and  most  exalted  lady,  Madame  la 
Marquise  de  Pompadour,  Lady  of  Honour  to  the  Queen.     She  had 
been  in  the  school  of  all  the  virtues,  for  the  Queen  is  the  model  of 
piety,  kindliness,  and  modesty.'     By  this  happy  artifice,  the  shrewd 
Frater  escaped  what   might  have  been  a  thorny  task  in  the  de- 
livery of  a  funeral  oration.     The  monk's  peroraison,  however,  is  not 
equal  to  the  philosophic  commentary  of  the  Queen.     In  1764  the 
time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  overwhelming  power  of  facts 
would  set  all  worldly  distinctions  at  nought.     Mme.  de  Pompadour 
was   not  well   born,  but   she   was   well   connected.     Through  her 
marriage  she  had  formed  good  connections,41  monetary  and  bourgeoises 

41  An  important  advance  at  a  time  when  society  was  classified.   From  a  '  daughter 
of  the  people '  she  became,  by  her  marriage, '  a  woman  of  position.' 
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perhaps,  but  good  connections  all  the  same.  Her  husband,  the  son 
of  a  Receveur,  raised  her  to  a  good  position,  and  talent  did  the  rest ; 

besides  Mme.  de    Pompadour   had    come   at   the  right   hour the 

hour  of  the  Tiers  Etat ;  the  hour  of  Barnave,  Turgot,  Necker, 
Thomas,  Helvetius,  and  tutti  quanti—jnst  the  period  when  Mme. 
d'Etiolles  could  introduce  the  '  middle  class  element '  at  Versailles. 
The  eighteenth-century  bourgeoisie,  amongst  whom  Mme.  Geoffrin42 
played  *  Les  Warwick,'  had  asserted  itself  as  a  '  social '  power  in  the 
State  for  the  first  time.  The  intellectual  kingships  of  Voltaire  and 
Diderot,  recognised  by  Catherines  of  Eussia  and  Fredericks  of 
Prussia,  had  won  in  the  eighteenth  century  a'  standing  for  genius 
unknown  in  France  to  Pascal  and  Descartes,  though  it  had  been 
known  formerly  under  the  Valois  to  Eonsard  and  even  to  Marot. 

Eonsards  and  Marots  had  been  free  men,  humourists  of  the  Faucon- 
bridge  race,  of  the  audacious  gallant  and  hungry  sort  painted  by  Callot 
— the  Corneilles,  Eacines,  and  Boileaux,  turned  to  Grands  Seigneurs, 
received  pensions,  wrote  *  dedicaces,'  carried  themselves  through 
life  with  the  solemnity  of  well-fed  magistrates ;  their  formidable 
wigs  bespeak  their  portentousness.  The  eighteenth-century  grandson 
of  the  sixteenth,  on  the  contrary,  reproduces  the  free  'man  of 
letters,'  the  genuine  one,  the  one  who  dies  and  lives  of  his  talent — 
who  starves  on  Mile,  de  Lespinasse's  cold  veal  like  d'Alembert, 
rather  than  eat  Mme.  Dupin's  truffles,  simply  because  the  one  cares 
for  esprit,  and  the  other  can  only  protect  it !  It  is  a  great  error  to 
see  in  the  Fermiers  Generaux'  power  between  1740  and  1788 
only  that  of  money-lending  and  money-spending.  It  was,  above 
all,  a  literary  influence.  If  a  Mile.  Crozat43  whom  the  Duchesse 
de  Bouillon,  her  mother-in-law,  called  '  Mon  petit  lingot  d'or,'  had 
bought  a  Comte  d'Evreux,  it  should  be  remembered  also  that  a 

*  Ligneville  de  Lorraine  '  had  married  plain  bourgeois  Helvetius,  and 
that  Helvetius  and  d'Holbach,  who  reigned  over  Paris,  were  but  the 
brothers,  socially  speaking,  of  M.  Le  Normant  d'Etiolles.  The  tendency 
to  equality  in  a  time  when  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet  wrote  his 
'  Treatises,'  and  when  the  Marquis  de  Montesquieu  was  wont  to  say 

*  fi,  vous  etes  aussi  plat  qu'un  homme  de  qualite,' u  the  tendency  to 
equality  was  then  universally  felt  enough  to  have  justified  the  extra- 
ordinary  fact    of  Louis  the   Fifteenth   having   seated   at  Court  a 
bourgeoise  favourite ;    the   phenomenal  incongruity   only  asserted 

42  Mme.  Geoffrin,  the   curule  of  Mmes.  du  Deffand,  Helvefius,  d'Holbach,   &c., 
was  the  maker  of  Poniatowsky,  as  King  of  Poland.     With  her  large  gifts  of  money 
and  her  immense  social  influence  over  French  and  foreign  statesmen,  she  maintained 
him,  and  her  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Poland  during  his  reign,  in  which  he 
calls  her  '  maman,'  is  a  most  instructive  bit  of  intimate  history. 

43  Crozat,  born  in  1655,  made  his  money  by  colonising  in  Louisiana.     It  is  him 
whom    St.-Sirnon  calls  '  le  plus  riche  homme  de  Paris'   (Les  Fermiers  Generaux, 
p.  69). 

41  Albert  Sorel,  Vie  de  Montesquieu. 
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itself  when  the  same  bourgeoise  became  a  *  Dame  d'honneur ' ! 
This,  to  French  eyes,  remained  as  extraordinary  as  if  Moliere's 
Elmire  45  were  to  stand  vis-a-vis  to  his  Celimene  in  a  minuet.  It 
was  a  social  solecism,  but  it  was  a  solecism  that  arose  at  a  singu- 
larly apposite  moment,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
though  startling  and  new,  still  expressed  a  regular  order  of  things — 
a  world  where  talent  was  already  assuming  precedency  over  privilege, 
but  a  world  where  talent,  if  it  was  to  retain  its  ascendency,  had  to  be 
aided  by  culture,  grace,  and  the  many  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
the  *  woman  of  the  world,'  if  no  more  the  '  grande  dame.' 

The  Queen  of  France,  who  had  tolerated  the  society  of  the  Mar- 
quise for  twenty  years,  could,  without  derogating  from  her  own  dignity, 
discuss  her  dead  rival,  and  comment  upon  the  remarkable  personality 
who  had  made  treaties  with  Empresses  and  founded  military  schools. 
In  1750  Mme.  de  Pompadour  foreshadowed  the  modern  era,  just 
as  twelve  or  fifteen  years  later  *  la  petite  Vaubernier '  (Mme.  du 
Barry)  will  foreshadow  the  violation  by  the  people  of  the  palaces 
in  1790.     *  Mme.  de  Pompadour  s'est  encore  assise  sur  le  tabouret46 
des  favorites  ;  Mme.  du  Barry  1'a  enjambe.'     Queen  Marie  Leczinska 
disappeared  before   Mme.  du  Barry ;   had  it  not  been  so,  it  may 
be  inferred  that,  as  regards  the  otherwise  *  bonne  fille,'  the  Queen's 
commentary  on  the  '  remplacante '  of  Jeanne  Poisson  could  have 
been  but  silence.     In  the  case  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  it  was  dif- 
ferent, and  the  Queen  who  could  speak  spoke.     On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  April,  1764,  whilst  the  torches  were  flaring  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  bier  on  which  the  dead  favourite  lay,  and  whilst  around 
this  martyr  of  pleasure   the  penitent  martyrs  of  asceticism  ('the 
Soeurs   Augustines)  were   chanting   their   monotonous   dirges,  the 
Queen  took  her  pen,  and  without  either  too  much  solemnity  or  any 
touch   of  frivolity,   without    seeking    after    transcendentalism    or 
mysticism,  she  grasped  the  situation  accurately,  gently  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  event,  and   commented  on  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things  in  the  few  lines  she  wrote  to  President  Renault :  *  II  n'est 
pas  plus  question  ici  de  ce  qui  etait  que  si  elle  n'eut  jamais  existe. 
Voila  le  monde  ;  avouez-le,  ce  n'est  pas  la  peine  d'y  tenir  ! ' 

Y.  BLAZE  DE  BURY. 

45  Elmire  is  the  wife  of  Oronte  in  Moliere's  Tartufe,  a  '  grande  bourgeoise,' 
person  as  far  removed  in  social  position  from  Mme.  Jourdain,  the  wife  of  the 
'  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  as  she  is  from  Celimene,  who  is  a  '  grande  dame.1 

4*  This  sentence  was  passed  on  Mme.  du  Barry  by  the   Vicomte  Alexis  de  St.- 
Priest,  one  of  the  wittiest  conversatirnalists  of  the  leign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  PARTY. 

ABOUT  two  months  ago  Lord  Wolseley  startled  the  British  public  by 
his  emphatic  denunciation  of  our  military  and  naval  inefficiency, 
ascribing  it  to  the  cheese-paring  economy  which  every  Government  in 
turn  feels  itself  compelled  to  practise  in  deference  to  the  exigencies  of 
our  party  system,  which  he  called  *  the  curse  of  England.'  Some 
time  after  this  the  writer  of  a  letter  in  The  Times  who  signed  him- 
self a  Rear-Admiral  told  us  that  it  was  useless  to  throw  the  blame 
on  party ;  that  party  was  essential  to  our  system  of  constitutional 
government,  and  that  we  must  all  conform  to  its  requirements.  The 
question  here  raised  is  one,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  great  practical  im- 
portance, and  one  that  will  very  soon  force  itself  on  the  attention  of 
us  all,  whether  we  will  or  no.  But  as  neither  Lord  Wolseley  nor  the 
Rear-Admiral,  of  whose  name  I  am  entirely  ignorant,  but  who  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  a  large  section  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  I  should  wish 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  controversy.  Party 
can  hardly  be  all  that  Lord  Wolseley  says  it  is,  for  history  contradicts 
him.  It  is  not,  I  hope,  all  that  the  Rear-Admiral  says  it  is,  for  in 
that  case  the  constitution  is  in  jeopardy.  If  the  party  system  and 
the  inefficiency  of  the  public  services  are  related  to  each  other  as 
cause  and  effect  at  all — and  I  do  not  deny  that  they  are — the  connec- 
tion, I  think,  will  be  found  of  quite  recent  origin. 

The  party  system  flourished  in  its  full  vigour  from  1688  to  1832, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  any  of  our  military  or  naval  failures  during  that 
interval  can  be  directly  traced  to  it.  Some,  no  doubt,  were  due  to  the 
intestine  squabbles  of  the  oligarchy ;  but  that  is  not  what  Lord  Wolseley 
was  thinking  of  in  his  speech  at  Sir  John  Fender's,  and  whatever  ill 
effects  flowed  from  these  disputes  might  have  been  equally  caused  by 
the  quarrels  of  rival  grandees  at  the  court  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
We  are  all  thinking  of  something  very  different  from  this  when  we 
speak  of  the  party  system.  Lord  Chatham  has  been  quoted  as  an  in- 
stance of  what  one  man  could  do  who  set  his  heel  on  party,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  the  intrigues  and  deadlocks  of  which  it  is  the  alleged  parent. 
But  this  argument  is  founded  on  some  misconception  of  the  crisis 
at  which  Lord  Chatham  was  summoned  to  the  helm.  It  seems  to 
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imply  that  all  our  failures  before  Chatham  became  minister  were 
due  to  the  action  of  party,  and  that  all  our  victories  after  he  became 
minister  were  due  to  its  suppression.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  party  had  already,  for  some  years,  been  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation.  Under  the  administration  of  Henry 
Pelham  it  fell  into  a  kind  of  torpor.  Opposition  was  dormant ; 
Jacobitism  was  extinguished  ;  and  the  regular  Tory  party  found 
nothing  for  their  hands  to  do,  and  were  already  beginning  to  look 
forward  to  the  chances  of  a  new  reign.  From  1750  to  1756,  at  all 
events,  there  was  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  party  system  to  have 
deterred  ministers  from  strengthening  our  army  and  navy  in  any 
manner  which  seemed  good  to  them ;  and  in  fact  it  was  not 
strengthening  that  these  services  then  required,  but  animating, 
inspiring,  and  stimulating.  This  was  what  Lord  Chatham  did.  He 
did  not  stamp  out  party,  for  there  was  nothing  deserving  of  the 
name  to  stamp  out.  But  he  came  into  power  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  burst  of  national  indignation,  provoked  by  a  series  of 
defeats  which  set  the  country  in  a  flame.  This  was  the  secret  of 
his  power  and  of  his  influence  over  other  men.  This  was  what  in- 
spired Hawke  and  Wolfe.  They  saw  that  the  spirit  of  the  country 
was  fully  roused,  and  that  Chatham  had  the  country  at  his  back. 
Of  course,  there  was  everything  in  the  man  himself  to  enable  him 
to  make  the  most  of  such  a  position :  the  grand  tone,  the  imperial 
mien,  the  strong  will,  the  infectious  daring.  But  the  position  itself 
was  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  Lord  Palmerston  when  he  took  office 
in  1855.  He,  too,  rode  into  power  on  a  wave  of  popular  wrath  pro- 
duced by  very  similar  causes,  and  it  made  him  minister  for  life. 
But  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  obstacle  to  the  augmentation  of  our 
national  armaments  previous  to  the  Crimean  War  arose  out  of  the 
party  system.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  stirred  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject ;  but  at  that  time  we  had  no  suspicion  of  our  real  de- 
ficiencies. That  was  the  cause  of  our  disasters  ;  and  not,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  operation  or  the  influence  of  party. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  the  strife  of  party  was  at  its  height,  and  when  Govern- 
ments might  well  have  been  deterred  from  the  military  and  naval 
expenditure  required  by  the  great  war,  we  find  our  arms  almost 
invariably  successful,  and  what  few  failures  we  experienced  due  not 
to  economy  but  incompetence.  There  was  perhaps  one  short  period 
when  the  Peninsular  War  was  in  danger  of  being  starved,  though 
Wellington  himself  remembered  nothing  of  it  afterwards.  But  it 
was  not  cheese-paring  which  caused  our  failures  in  Holland,  the  retreat 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  or  the  fate  of  the  Walcheren  expedition.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  then  that  in  times  past  party  spirit  has  done  the  harm 
which  Lord  Wolseley  at  the  present  moment  imputes  to  it,  or  that 
any  serious  disasters  have  been  either  produced  by  its  presence  or 
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prevented  by  its  absence.  If  the  case  is  different  to-day,  and  if  we 
really  are  in  danger  from  the  straits  to  which  ministers  are  reduced 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  party  system,  what  is  the  reason  of  the 
difference  ?  Is  it  a  mere  transient  phenomenon  ?  or  does  it  indicate 
the  working  of  one  of  those  slow,  silent,  and  almost  imperceptible 
changes  in  our  constitutional  system,  which  have  been  likened  to  such 
as  take  place  in  our  physical  constitution,  and  of  which  we  only  become 
gradually  aware  as  they  approach  completion  ?  This  is  the  question 
to  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  try  to  discover  some  kind  of 
answer.  Party  certainly  has  not  always  been  '  the  curse  of  England.' 
If  it  has  become  so  in  our  own  time,  it  is  well  that  we  should  know 
the  truth,  and  know  also  the  reason  of  it. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  what  we  now  understand  by  party 
is  of  comparatively  modern  growth,  and  was  evolved  out  of  the  con- 
fusion of  a  revolutionary  epoch  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  very 
peculiar  form  of  government,  till  then  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
equally  remote  from  both  the  experience  of  statesmen  and  the 
speculations  of  philosophers.  Our  ancestors  soon  found  out  that  to 
escape  from  absolute  monarchy  was  not  necessarily  to  escape  from 
arbitrary  power.  It  was  discovered  that  either  the  minister  acting 
through  the  sovereign,  or  the  sovereign  acting  through  the  minister, 
might  still  exercise  a  virtual  dictatorship,  if  he  had  only  the  uncon- 
nected and  unorganised  criticism  of  groups  or  individuals  to  contend 
with,  incapable  of  combining  into  any  permanent  and  coherent 
opposition,  or  if  they  did  so  for  a  particular  purpose,  sure  to  melt 
away  again  as  soon  as  the  occasion  had  passed.  Hence  came  to  be 
felt  the  necessity  of  forming  a  regular  opposition,  on  the  model  of  a 
standing  army,  of  which  all  the  members  should  be  pledged  to  stand 
by  each  other  under  all  circumstances,  to  win  or  lose  together,  and 
never  to  make  separate  terms  with  the  common  enemy.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  two  great  political  confederacies  which  governed  the 
country  by  turns  throughout  the  Georgian  era.  It  was  never  a 
really  good  system,  because,  of  course,  the  chiefs  of  parties,  like  the 
chiefs  of  clans,  were  naturally  anxious  to  increase  their  following  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  and,  when  they  had  anything  to  give 
away,  thought  more  of  rewarding  adherents  and  enticing  recruits, 
than  of  the  public  service  ;  yet  it  is  questionable  if  England  did  not 
occupy  a  higher  position  among  the  nations  of  Europe  while  it  con- 
tinued to  flourish  than  she  has  done  since  it  was  destroyed. 

But  this  by  the  bye.  Party,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  product  of 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  and  was  from  the  first  a  highly 
artificial  system,  requiring  to  be  worked  by  trained  politicians,  im- 
bued with  all  the  esoteric  traditions,  prescriptions,  and  unwritten 
understandings  of  the  oligarchical  period,  and  liable  to  come  to 
great  grief  when  worked  without  regard  to  them.  It  was  based  on 
a  political  fiction  which,  however  useful  a  device  in  the  hands  of  those 
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who  understood  it,  was  obviously  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  to  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  meaning.  But  since  party  first  came  into  being 
the  dynasty  has  been  changed,  the  constitution  has  been  altered,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  three  times  reconstructed.  Power  has 
been  widely  redistributed  ;  the  social  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted  ; 
and  the  political  dangers  against  which  our  forefathers  thought  it 
their  duty  to  provide  have  given  way  to  new  ones,  arising  from  a 
totally  different  quarter.  Should  we  not  naturally  expect  that  a 
system  so  evidently  devised  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  special  stage  of 
politics,  and  placing  both  the  independence  and  ambition  of  in- 
dividuals under  such  severe  restraint,  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  adapting  itself  to  the  ever-varying  vicissitudes  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  that  after  all  the  changes  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  century 
and  three-quarters  that  have  passed,  it  might  be  found  an  ana- 
chronism ? 

I  say,  is  not  this  what  might  a  priori  be  anticipated  ?  Why 
should  we  take  it  for  granted  that  a  method  matured  under  one 
set  of  conditions  should  necessarily  work  well  under  another ;  or 
that  arrangements  admirably  well  adapted  to  a  time  when  the 
governing  class  was  a  small  and  exclusive  body,  easily  brought 
within  the  harness  of  party  rules  and  maxims,  and  taught  to  act 
in  obedience  to  them,  should  suit  equally  well  with  household 
suffrage,  and  immense  constituencies,  too  large  to  be  controlled  by 
the  old  organisation,  too  independent  to  care  for  the  old  watch- 
words, and  unprovided  even  with  that  elementary  political  training 
which  teaches  men  the  necessity  of  resisting  particular  considera- 
tions when  general  principles  are  at  stake  ? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  number  of  electors  who  did  possess 
this  last  qualification  bore  such  a  proportion  to  the  rest  as  to  neutral- 
ise the  properties  of  the  democratic  element  intermingled  with  them. 
But  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  We  are  now  left  completely  exposed 
to  the  force  of  that  political  impatience  which  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  democracy ;  and  no  wonder  if,  when  we  continue  to 
play  the  game  of  politics  according  to  the  old  rules,  and  with  due 
observance  of  all  the  old  traditions  and  obligations,  we  lay  up  for 
ourselves  a'plentiful  harvest  of  embarrassments,  disappointments,  and 
disasters.  Had  party  been  a  much  simpler  and  a  much  more  natural 
method  of  government  than  it  is,  it  must  have  possessed  extraordinary 
flexibility  to  be  equally  suitable  to  all  the  political  variations  through 
which  this  country  has  passed  since  the  foundations  of  parliamentary 
government  were  first  securely  fixed.  But  that  so  very  singular  and 
complex  an  engine  should  exhibit  this  amount  of  versatility  would 
have  been  thought  impossible  by  any  one  standing  at  the  other  end 
of  the  interval,  and  looking  forward  into  the  future  from  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  First.  Could  any  one  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago  have  foreseen  the  various  developments  and  modifications 
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of  the  constitution  which  have  occurred  since  then,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  felt  certain  that  long  before  they  were  exhausted  party 
would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

We  now,  therefore,  seem  to  be  approaching  the  point  at  which  we 
can  distinguish  the  truth  from  the  error  both  in  Lord  Wolseley's 
statement  and  in  the  Bear-Admiral's.  Party,  though  not  upon  the 
whole,  or  from  any  general  point  of  view, '  the  curse  of  England,'  may 
have  become  so  under  present  circumstances.  Party,  though  a 
necessity  of  our  constitutional  government  under  one  form,  need  not 
be  so  under  another.  Constitutional  government  is  a  generic  term  for 
a  large  variety  of  species.  The  monarchy  of  1690  was  a  constitutional 
monarchy;  and  the  monarchy  of  1888  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Yet  no  one  in  his  senses  would  pretend  to  say  they  were  the  same. 
In  the  descent  from  unlimited  monarchy  to  unlimited  democracy 
there  are  many  grades  and  platforms,  and,  though  all  come  under 
the  common  denomination  of  constitutional,  they  differ  so  widely 
from  each  other,  not  merely  in  details,  but  even  in  what  may  be 
called  secondary  principles,  that  for  all  purposes  of  argument  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  them  as  distinct.  Let  us  say  that  we  now  live 
under  a  constitutional  democratic  monarchy.  There  is  a  wide  enough 
difference  between  that  and  a  constitutional  aristocratic  monarchy. 
We  are  now  trying  to  carry  on  the  former  with  the  political  machinery 
constructed  only  to  fit  the^latter.  The  result  cannot  long  be  doubtful. 
The  system  is  strained  to  bursting.  It  gapes  at  every  joint.  All 
its  weak  points,  all  its  vices,  all  its  anomalies  formerly  half-concealed 
from  view  by  its  practical  convenience,  now  stand  revealed  to  the 
naked  eye  for  every  tiro  in  the  art  of  politics  to  gibe  and  flout  at. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  understood  that  our  old  method 
no  longer  serves  the  purpose  which  it  fulfilled  formerly,  as  a  check 
upon  arbitrary  power  without  being  at  the  same  time  a  bar  to 
honest  administration.  It  is  felt  that  self-government  now  covers 
too  wide  a  surface  for  the  system  to  act  upon  with  effect ;  and  that, 
to  put  the  matter  shortly,  it  is  impossible  to  array  the  forces  of 
democracy  according  to  the  manual  of  party. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  it  was  that  the  party 
system  worked  as  well  as  it  did  for  so  many  years,  and  so  as  to  call 
forth  the  encomiums  of  men  like  Burke,  Cornewall  Lewis,  and 
Disraeli.  It  worked  in  this  way.  It  was  necessary  to  its  efficient 
action  that  the  voting  public  should  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
bodies,  corresponding  to  the  two  parties  within  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  each  in  favour  of  some  distinct  political  principle  and 
some  particular  method  of  government.  Now  from  1714  to  1832 
there  were  two  such  parties  in  the  country,  and  they  were  practically 
co-extensive  with  the  voting  classes.  Of  course,  there  were  the  old 
popular  franchises  which  even  before  the  Keform  Bill  brought  a  large 
working-class  element  into  the  constituencies,  but  not  large  enough 
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to  counteract  the  effect  produced  by  the  formatiou  I  have  mentioned. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were  divided 
into  two  camps,  each  convinced  that  its  own  theory  of  government, 
its  own  foreign,  domestic,  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  was  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  This  formation  continued  undisturbed 
down  to  the  first  Reform  Bill ;  and,  though  complicated  afterwards 
by  the  gradual  growth  of  a  third  party,  remained  practically  un- 
broken down  to  1867.  The  lower  middle  class  was  absorbed  into 
the  old  electorate,  without  either  swamping  it  or  swelling  it  to  un- 
manageable dimensions  beyond  the  power  of  party  to  control.  But 
with  the  grant  of  household  suffrage  to  the  towns,  and  its  subsequent 
extension  to  the  counties,  we  poured  an  overwhelming  mass  of  new 
voters  into  the  field,  of  whom  the  large  majority  neither  know  nor 
care  anything  about  first  principles,  and  are,  of  course,  quite  incapable 
of  making  the  smallest  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  them.  Or,  if  this 
assertion  is  thought  rather  too  sweeping,  I  may  say  that,  as  far  as  they 
do  know  or  care  anything  about  first  principles,  they  are  not  divided 
on  the  subject.  They  are  all  united,  and  so  cannot  form  two  opposing 
parties.  They  can  be  got  to  fight,  no  doubt,  by  being  set  on,  like 
other  animals  :  but  when  it  is  not  merely  for  persons,  then  it  is  only 
for  words ;  and  the  opponents  of  to-day  may  be  the  allies  of  to- 
morrow. As  long  as  the  electorate  consisted  of  a  smaller  number  of 
voters,  and  was  divided,  as  aforesaid,  into  two  parties,  each  with  some 
definite  principles  of  action  independent  of  the  passing  questions 
of  the  day,  this  was  not  the  case.  It  was  less  liable  to  be  swayed  by 
sudden  appeals  on  minor  or  collateral  issues,  and  could  be  relied  upon 
for  a  certain  amount  of  steadiness  and  consistency.  Each  party  then, 
'  large  enough  to  be  popular,  and  small  enough  to  be  responsible,'  had 
made  up  its  mind  that  either  Conservatism  or  Liberalism,  as  the  case 
might  be,  was  for  the  public  good :  and  constituencies  were  neither  to  be 
diverted  from  giving  effect  to  this  general  conviction  by  the  mistakes 
or  mismanagement  of  their  party  leaders,  unless  they  were  something 
very  flagrant,  nor  to  be  moved  from  the  path  they  had  chalked  out  for 
themselves  by  plausible  '  cries '  or  accidental  controversies  having  no 
reference  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  their  creed. 

Then  it  was  possible  for  statesmen  to  rely  on  a  continuous  amount 
of  support,  and  ministers  were  not  afraid  of  being  deserted  at  the  poll 
through  the  effect  of  any  temporary  agitation.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  never  occurred,  but  only  that  down  to  1867  it  was  not  the  rule, 
and  that  ministers  representing  those  broad  principles  which  were 
predominant  in  the  constituencies  could  pursue  what  they  believed 
to  be  for  the  public  good  in  comparative  confidence  and  security. 
It  will  hardly  be  denied,  I  think,  that  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  were  as  popular  men  in  their  time  as  Lord  Palmerston : 
yet  both,  I  verily  believe,  were  turned  out  of  office — the  one  in  1874, 
the  other  in  1880 — on  grounds  which  would  not  have  cost  Lord 
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Palmerston  the  loss  of  twenty  votes.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
doctrines  of  economy,  retrenchment,  and  peace  at  any  price,  had 
quite  as  strong  a  hold  on  the  country  in  1861  as  they  have  in  1888. 
Yet  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  afraid  of  swelling  the  estimates  by  ex- 
penditure on  our  national  defences.  The  leaders  of  parties  then  had 
their  followers  well  in  hand,  and  knew  that  they  would  be  supported 
on  principle,  and  not  merely  because  of  their  adherence  or  opposition 
to  some  particular  question  of  the  moment.  The  old  constituencies 
trusted  this  or  that  statesman  not  so  much  for  what  he  did  as  for 
what  he  was  supposed  to  believe ;  and  the  minister  so  trusted  could 
set  at  defiance  accusations  of  which  almost  every  government 
in  turn  is  now  equally  afraid.  A  government  can  hardly  take  a 
single  step  of  importance  at  the  present  day,  but  what  a  host  of 
demagogues  at  once  put  on  their  hats  and  rush  off  to  the  provinces 
to  denounce  it  to  constituencies  bound  together  by  a  much  weaker 
party  tie  than  united  the  old  ones,  much  less  cohesive,  much  worse 
informed,  much  more  ready  to  believe  what  is  told  them  against  men 
in  power,  and  with  no  common  political  principles  at  the  bottom  of 
their  party  professions  to  keep  them  steady  to  their  colours  against  the 
blasts  of  declamation  let  loose  upon  them.  That  parties  of  the  old 
stamp  should  hold  the  fate  of  government  in  their  hands  was  toler- 
able enough,  because  we  had  some  guarantee  for  their  tenacity  and 
stability  of  purpose  ;  but  that  parties  such  as  these  should  exercise 
this  same  power  is,  I  will  not  say  absurd,  but  at  least  utterly  incom- 
patible with  any  kind  of  strong  government. 

Formerly  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  parties  having  once 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  certain  policies  and  principles 
would  continue  to  support  them,  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
till  time  and  circumstance  had  wrought  a  gradual  change  in  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country.  This  was  what  happened  prior  to 
1867.  One  set  of  principles  or  another  was  in  the  ascendant  for 
long  terms  of  years,  and  ministers  could  carry  out  a  '  continuous ' 
policy  without  much  fear  of  interruption.  Then,  parties  were  com- 
pact political  organisations  for  embodying  and  representing  the  per- 
manent convictions  of  the  public  on  the  most  important  questions  of 
political  and  social  science.  Now,  they  are  mere  temporary  agglo- 
merations of  floating  particles,  representing  nothing  but  the  passing 
accidents  of  the  hour.  It  is  impossible  for  governments  to  lean  for 
support  on  them  with  any  confidence.  What  seems  at  first  sight  a 
solid  rock  turns  out  to  be  only  a  sandhill,  to  be  blown  about  in 
all  directions  by  the  next  wind  that  arises,  or  to  crumble  away  in 
various  directions  by  its  own  weight  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  These  large  accumulations  of  loose  materials  are 
not,  in  fact,  parties  at  all.  Government  by  such  is  not  party  govern- 
ment at  all.  And  as  statesmen  cannot  trust  to  their  support,  their 
support,  I  maintain,  ought  no  longer  to  be  necessary  to  statesmen. 
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It  is  intolerable  that  when  some  great  scheme  of  national  policy  is 
being  carried  out,  the  party  which  has  originally  sanctioned  it  and  still 
approves  of  it  should  suddenly  strike  in  and  derange  it  all  for  '  local 
reasons.' 

This  is  what  happened  only  the  other  day  at  Southampton  ;  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  illustration  of  what  I  am 
anxious  to  enforce.  Electors  on  that  occasion  who  voted  for  the 
•Gladstonian  candidate  were  heard  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  no 
wish  to  depose  the  present  Administration.  It  is  therefore  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  Opposition  might  obtain  a  small  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  votes  of  men  who  did  not  seek  to  change  the 
Government.  Yet,  according  to  our  present  system,  the  Government 
would  have  to  go.  That  is  how  the  system  works  now.  The  ex- 
istence of  our  Administration  is  made  dependent  on  the  votes  of  men 
whose  votes  are  not  given  with  any  consciousness  of  that  responsibility ; 
and  who  in  opposing  a  ministerial  candidate  have  no  desire  to  oppose 
the  ministers.  Our  large  democratic  constituencies  will  not  be  re- 
strained from  acting  in  this  manner ;  and  thus  Governments  may 
be  turned  out  by  the  action  of  the  very  men  who,  on  the  whole, 
•would  rather  wish  to  keep  them  in.  The  inference  is  either  that 
government  must  become  virtual  anarchy,  or  that  the  conditions 
under  which  ministries  are  called  on  to  resign  must  be  considerably 
modified. 

What  happened  at  Southampton  might  happen  in  half  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  country.  Men  were  very  much  surprised  at  the 
results  of  the  general  election  of  1874.  They  were  astonished  at  the 
results  of  the  general  election  of  1880.  I  remember  Mr.  Courtney 
saying  in  the  House  of  Commons  soon  after  the  new  Parliament  met, 
'  I  don't  like  these  large  turnover  majorities.'  I  remember  also  a 
distinguished  Conservative  friend  of  mine,  now  an  ornament  of  the 
judicial  bench,  meeting  me  when  the  elections  were  just  over,  and 
complaining  in  a  very  serious  manner  that  '  there  was  no  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  the  public.'  We  had  not  then  begun  to  realise  the 
nature  of  the  change  which  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867  had  wrought  in 
our  electoral  machinery:  a  change  which  has  been  carried  still 
farther  by  the  bill  of  1885,  till  finally  we  may  almost  say  that  we 
have  exchanged  indirect  for  direct  representation.  Parties  as  they 
once  existed  were,  in  a  way,  intermediate  bodies  between  the  people 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  who  did  the  political  work  of  the  people 
for  them,  and  returned  their  members  to  Parliament.  Now  all  this 
is  done  by  the  people  themselves ;  and  the  awkwardness  of  such  a 
system  in  connection  with  our  old  party  machinery  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
caucus  is  the  direct  result  of  the  dissatisfaction  that  is  necessarily 
produced  by  the  combination  of  democracy  and  party.  If  we  are  to 
retain  the  old  system  we  must  have  something  resembling  the  old 
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organisation  to  work  it  with ;  and  the  nearest  approach  to  that  is 
now  found  in  the  caucus. 

It  is  both  useless  and  unjust  to  blame  individual  statesmen  for 
the  errors  and  confusion  which  are  incidental  to  a  period  of  transition  ; 
and  the  results  of  causes  which  men  engaged  in  the  central  conflicts 
of  parliamentary  life  are  sure  to  be  the  last  to  notice.  Party  is  not 
suited  to  what  have  been  called  pure  forms  of  government :  and  as 
we  drifted  away  from  one  we  are  gradually  drifting  forwards  to 
another.  "We  have  outgrown  the  intermediate  stage.  England  out- 
grew pure  monarchy,  and  was  governed  by  parties.  She  has  out- 
grown parties,  and  is  now  virtually  governed  by  the  people.  It  was 
small  blame  to  Charles  the  First  that  he  did  not  recognise  himself 
the  national  growth  which  made  his  subjects  impatient  of  a  form  of 
government  cheerfully  and  loyally  acquiesced  in  during  the  preceding 
century.  The  abuse  which  has  been  showered  on  this  unfortunate 
sovereign,  merely  because  he  accepted  the  system  which  he  found  in 
existence  without  looking  much  below  the  surface,  is  beside  the  mark. 
Charles  the  First  was  not  a  political  philosopher :  and  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  come  to  the  throne  at  the  fag  end  of  feudalism,  and  before 
constitutionalism  was  born.  He  was  trying  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  on  a  system  which  the  country  had  outgrown, 
and  he  did  not  understand  his  own  position.  Is  it  altogether  a  fanci- 
ful conjecture  that  what  personal  government  had  become  in  1640  that 
party  government  has  become  in  our  own  time  ?  Conditions  have 
arisen  to  which  the  system  is  wholly  unsuitable.  Great  masses  of  the 
population  whose  opinions  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux,  combina- 
tion, and  dissolution  may  be  called  parties,  but  they  afford  no' firm 
foundation  on  which  governments  can  be  based,  and  are  informed  by 
no  principles  capable  of  resisting  the  appeals  of  the  professional 
orator,  whose  tongue  is  against  every  man  till  his  own  mouth  is  closed. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  the  permanency,  self-reliance,  and  fixity 
of  purpose  which  were  possible  to  our  rulers  in  former  days,  the 
result  of  such  appeals  must  be  disregarded,  and  ministers  must 
govern  the  country  independently  of  party  majorities.  If  not,  then 
we  can  only  expect  to  see  repeated  under  one  form  or  another  the 
weakness  and  the  hesitation  of  which  Lord  Wolseley  has  complained. 
Ministers  who  held  office  at  the  goodwill  of  the  old  constituencies 
had  something  to  rely  upon  below  the  surface  which  neutralised  the 
action  of  the  demagogue.  Now  they  have  nothing,  and  they  must 
be  more  than  mortal  if  they  are  not  influenced  by  the  fact. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  of  course,  Why  should  they  be  afraid  of  the 
people  ?  Would  the  people,  if  they  knew  the  truth,  ever  hesitate  to 
do  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  our  army  and  navy  ? 
My  answer  is,  Certainly  not.  But  there  are  those  in  the  country  who 
are  determined  that  they  shall  not  know  the  truth ;  and  others  who 
do  not  believe  that  what  Lord  Wolseley  says  is  the  truth.  The 
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demagogue,  whose  object  is  to  damage  every  government  in  turn ; 
the  Radical,  whose  object  is  to  damage  every  form  of  administration 
•which  has  a  taint  of  aristocracy  about  it ;  and  the  peace  party,  who 
honestly  believe  that  wars  are  wicked  and  unnecessary,  and  that  nine- 
teen times  out  of  twenty  England  is  only  led  into  them  by  the 
interests  of  a  privileged  class — these  I  say  have  been,  still  are,  and 
apparently  always  will  be,  busy  at  work  to  prevent  the  working  classes 
from  knowing  the  truth  on  these  subjects  ;  and  this  is  just  the  point 
of  my  argument — namely,  that  masses  of  men  so  capable  of  being 
misled  on  these  momentous  questions,  and  so  little  to  be  relied  on 
for  constancy  or  stability,  are  not  fitted  to  fulfil  the  functions  of 
party,  or  to  possess  that  direct  control  over  the  movements  of  the 
government  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  party,  they  ought  to 
exercise. 

I  shall  be  told  very  likely  that  this  is  all  very  fine,  but  how  is  it 
possible  to  govern  independently  of  party  majorities  ;  and  many  per- 
haps will  think  that  such  talk  is  unpractical  and  puerile.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  if  such  is  the  case,  we  are  apparently  in  a  bad  way. 
But  the  sympathy  and  assent  which  Lord  Wolseley's  words  have  called 
forth  seem  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case :  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  do  not  think  such  language  unpractical  or  puerile ; 
while  a  great  deal  more  besides  this  has  been  written  and  spoken 
about  party  during  the  last  few  years,  which  all  points  in  the 
same  direction.  In  1835  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  not  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  King's  government  without  a  party  majority,  believing 
there  might  be  enough  public  spirit  in  the  country  to  support  good 
measures,  even  though  the  numerical  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  might  be  against  him ;  and  in  those  days,  we  must  re- 
member, party  was  in  full  vigour,  and  had  inspired  none  of  the 
disgust  and  impatience  with  which  it  is  regarded  now  by  very  sober- 
minded  and  practical  politicians. 

No  doubt  we  have  before  us  a  choice  of  evils  and  a  choice  of 
difficulties ;  but  I  venture  to  believe  that  no  political  thinker  of  the 
present  day  who  will  reflect  calmly  on  the  origin  and  history  of  our 
party  system  but  will  agree  with  me  in  the  main  proposition  laid 
down  in  this  article — namely,  that  party  was  never  meant  for  demo- 
cracy, will  not  work  with  democracy,  and  that  all  attempts  to  yoke 
the  two  together  must  end  in  disappointment  and  disaster.  What 
is  to  be  the  alternative  is  another  question.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  a  system  which  at  the  present  moment  stands  condemned  by  so 
many  independent  voices,  and  of  which  the  practical  operation  has 
been  for  some  years  past  almost  wholly  for  evil,  is  one  from  which 
escape  is  impossible — I  mean  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means. 
I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  people  are  tired  of  the  system, 
and  that  it  will  have  to  be  got  rid  of  by  one  way  or  another  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  English  people  have  no  fear  of  losing  their 
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liberties,  and  may  some  day  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
sent system  is  not  essential  to  the  preservation  of  them.  But  I 
purposely  forbear  to  consider  in  what  form  our  deliverance  may 
come.  Fata  viam  invenient.  It  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the 
truth,  that  if  party  government,  which  was  once  extolled  by  good 
judges  as  a  useful  and  excellent  device,  is  now  condemned  by  the  same 
as  a  source  of  weakness  and  mismanagement,  it  is  because  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  are  altered,  and  that  what  answered  very  well 
under  aristocratic  or  middle-class  control  has  broken  down  under  a 
democracy. 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
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Song  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound, 

All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings  ; 
Nor,  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 

Revolves  the  sad  vicissitude  of  things. 

GIFFARD. 

ISAAC  D'lsRAELi,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  '  Songs  of  Trades,  or  Songs  for  the  People,'  that — 

Men  of  genius  have  devoted  some  of  their  hours,  and  even  governments  have 
occasionally  assisted,  to  render  the  people  happier  by  song  and  dance.  The  Grecians 
had  songs  appropriated  to  the  various  trades.  Songs  of  this  nature  would  shorten 
the  manufacturer's  tedious  task-work,  and  solace  the  artisan  at  his  solitary  occupa- 
tion. A  beam  of  gay  fancy  kindling  his  mind,  a  playful  change  of  measures  delight- 
ing his  ear,  even  a  moralising  verse  to  cherish  his  better  feelings,  these  ingeni- 
ously adapted  to  each  profession  and  some  to  the  display  of  patriotic  characters, 
and  national  events,  would  contribute  something  to  public  happiness.  Such  themes 
are  worthy  of  a  patriotic  bard,  of  the  Southeys  for  their  hearts,  and  the  Moores 
for  their  verse. 

There  is  scarcely  an  occupation,  certainly  none  that  demands 
•unity  of  purpose  and  regularity  of  attack,  that  has  not,  or  has  not 
had,  its  own  peculiar  kind  of  song  or  accompanying  chant.  The  anvil, 
the  loom,  the  dairy,  the  field,  the  wharf,  the  plantation,  ay,  and 
even  the  collier's  dreary  world,  are  each  in  themselves  an  incentive 
to  some  sort  of  music,  and  their  labourers  in  all  parts  make  for  them- 
selves, if  not  a  pleasing  recreation,  at  any  rate  a  soothing  monotony 
by  crooning,  or  humming,  or  chanting,  some  rhythmical  measure. 

Athenseus  has  preserved  the  Greek  names  of  different  songs  as 
sung  by  various  trades,  but  unfortunately  none  of  the  songs  them- 
selves. There  was  one  for  the  corn-grinders,  another  for  wool- workers ; 
another  for  weavers  ;  the  reapers  had  their  carol,  the  herdsmen  a  song 
composed  by  a  Sicilian  ox-driver  ;  the  kneaders,  the  bathers,  and  the 
galley-rowers  were  not  without  their  chant. 

It  is  still  the  custom  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece  to  carry  on  immense 
labour  by  an  accompaniment  of  music  and  singing ;  hence  the  story 
of  Amphion  building  Thebes  with  his  lyre.  In  Africa  to  this  day 
the  labourers  on  the  plantations  at  Yaoorie  work  to  the  sound  of  a 
drum. 
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Almost  all  these  old  Grecian  trade-songs  have  their  counterpart 
at  the  present  time,  in  some  land,  if  not  universally. 

The  corn-grinders'  song  is  imitated  on  the  Russian  wharfs  where 
the  \vomen  sing  in  chorus  as  they  crush  the  grain  for  exportation  ; 
the  weavers  in  Ayrshire,  where  are  still   to   be   found   the  almost 
obsolete  hand-looms,  croon  some  weird  Highland  tune  as  they  sit  at 
their  work  ;  the  reapers  in  Eussia  have  their  wheat  chorus  and  rye 
chorus,  and  the  haymakers  in  many  countries  have  special  songs  of 
their  own.  The  beautiful  chansons  de  vendange  or  vineyardsongs  of  the 
Champagne  district  are  world-renowned  for  their  harmonious  gaiety  ; 
these,  like  the  wheat-gatherers'  chorus  in  Russia,  are  sung  in  proces- 
sion ;  the  men  and  women,  each  with  a  basket  on  their  arm,  assemble 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and,  stopping  there,  arrange  themselves  in  a  circle  ; 
one  of  them  then  bursts  into  a  joyous  song,  the  burthen  of  it  is 
chorused ;  then  they  ascend  and  disperse  in  the  vineyard  and  work 
and  sing.    Now  and  again  new  couplets  will  resound  from  some  of  the 
dressers.     In  the  evening  there  is  a  big  supper  given  to  them  allr 
followed  by  dancing  and  more  singing,  and  then  they  disperse  to 
their  homes,  and  the  last  notes  of  the  chansons  de  vendange  die  away 
only  as  the  last  jovial  dresser  closes  his  cottage  door.     The  herds- 
men's songs  live  to-day  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  on  the 
wide  Mexican  plains.     Lawless  Texas  provides  hog-feeders  with  a 
ditty  that  if  not  poetic  is  certainly  realistic  in  tone.     The  kneaders 
must  have  suggested  the  chant  du  boulanger  of  the  bread-eating 
France  of  to-day,  and  the  galley-rowers  have  numberless  imitators  in 
the  Venetian  gondoliers,  the  Nile  boatmen,  and  the  Chinese  trackers, 
whose  songs  have  become  so  much  a  part  of  themselves  that  one 
never  thinks  of  dissociating  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  noted  in  the  Highlands  that  the  strokes  of  the  sickle 
were  timed  by  the  modulation  of  the  harvest  song,  in  which  all  the 
labourers'  voices  were  united.  They  accompany  every  action  which 
can  be  done  in  equal  time  with  an  appropriate  strain,  which  has  not 
much  meaning,  but  its  effects  are  regularity  and  cheerfulness.  The 
Hebridean  oar-songs  or  iorrams  are  remarkable  for  their  vigour  and 
freshness. 

Professor  Colin  Brown  (of  Anderson's  College,  Glasgow),  speaking- 
of  Gaelic  labour-songs,  says : — 

The  general  character  of  the  songs  sung  to  cheer  labour  was  the  absence  of  every- 
thing calculated  to  work  on  the  feelings  and  passions.  The  chorus  usually  consisted 
of  sounds  accordant  with  the  employment,  and  rendered  significant  and  connected 
by  a  meaning  line  or  catch-word ;  and  the  verses,  though  frequently  arrayed  in 
pleasing  imagery,  aimed  only  at  calling  up  in  the  minds  of  the  singers  thoughts  and 
scenes  associated  with  the  tender,  attractive,  or  lofty  and  pleasing  clan-traditions. 
.  .  .  Impassioned  thought  and  deep  feeling  were  considered  inappropriate. 

'rofessor  Brown's  remarks  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  nursery 
and  dairy  songs,  or  songs  of  the  shielings,  at  one  time  so  popular 
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in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  is  nothing  which  betrays 
either  much  of  passion  or  much  of  deep  feeling  in  them  ;  indeed,  I 
think  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  dairy  songs  is  decidedly  one  of 
coquetry. 

It  was  customary  at  one  period  for  the  dairymaids  and  their 
folds  to  spend  some  months  in  summer  and  autumn  amongst  the 
hills,  where  the  pasture  was  richest.  Their  pilgrimage  was  called 
*Dol  air  Airidle,'  and  the  cottage  they  lived  in  'Bothan  an 
Airidle.'  The  young  women  greatly  enjoyed  it,  and  the  young 
men  also,  whose  steps  of  an  evening  often  led  them  up  the  hills. 
The  effect  of  these  milking  songs  amongst  the  mountains  was 
very  beautiful.  I  have  yet  in  my  mind's  eye  the  picture  of  a  High- 
land cow,  standing  out  against  the  sky  on  a  knoll-top  in  all  the 
stateliness  of  her  beauty,  her  wavy  hair  clothing  her  sides,  and  her 
majestic  horns  towering  towards  the  heavens.  There  she  stood, 
calmly  and  peacefully  chewing  her  cud,  and  yielding  her  milk  to  the 
sweet  maiden  at  her  side,  evidently  enjoying  that  song  which  filled 
the  air  with  melody,  and  whose  rhythm  breathed  in  time  with  the 
action  of  the  soft  and  kindly  milking.  I  believe  the  *  Cows  of  Colin  ' 
is  also  one  that  ought  to  be  included  in  these  Songs  of  the  Shielings. 

CHI  Mi  GLIKIS-FHIONN  (I  SEE  THE  ROAN  ONE). 

1st  Terse. 

Darling,  mine,  the  spotted  heifer, 
Whose  feet  I'd  bind  in  softest  fetters, 
I  would  them  hind  with  binds  the  choicest, 
With  silken  cords  of  rarest  texture. 

Chorus. 

E  ho  o,  lakin,  E  ho  o,  darling, 
E  ho  o,  lakin,  E  ho  o,  darling, 
E  ho  o,  lakin,  E  ho  o,  darling, 

Form  (or  Gaelic  chorus). 

I  hu  o,  legin,  I  hu  6,  M'Aighean, 
I  hu  o,  legin,  I  hu  6,  M'Aighean, 
I  hu  o,  legin,  I  hu  6,  M'Aighean. 

2nd  Verse. 

On  the  horizon  stands  my  roan  one, 
The  brightly-spotted  standing  o'er  her  ; 
Mother  fruitful  of  my  beauties, 
My  fold's  queen  above  her  co-mates. 

Chorus. 
3rd  Verse. 

Darling,  mine  of  all  my  herd-flock, 
Me  she'll  give  her  precious  milking, 
Me  she'll  give  her  precious  milking, 
And  if  not,  how  great  my  wanting. 

Chorus. 
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Gaelic.     Ift  Verse. 

M'fhendail  feinan  t-Aoghan  caisean, 
Chuisinn  buarach  air  a  chasan, 
Chuisinn  buarach  air  a  chasan, 
Buarach  shuode,  thig  a  Sasunn. 

Form, 

2nd  Verse. 

Chi  mi  gliris-fhionn,  'tighinn  air  faire, 
Leis  a  mheanbh  bhric  tha  mu  braghad, 
Bigh  gur  romhath  thogail  dil  il, 
Ceannard  buaile  a  suas  thar  c'ach  i. 
Form. 

3rd  Verse. 

M'fhendail  ise,  crodle  na  tir  so, 
Bheir  i'  dh'omhsa  'm  Cainne  priseil, 
Bheir  i'  dh'omhsa  'm  Cainne  priseil, 
'S  mar  a  toir  gur  mor  ga  m'dhic. 
Form. 

Another  milking  song  is  : — 

TILL  AN  CRODLE  A'DHONNACHAIDLE  (TURN  THE  KINE,  DUNCAN). 

Turn  the  kine,  Duncan, 
Turn  the  kine,  Duncan, 
Turn  the  kine,  Duncan, 
And  you  will  get  a  bonny  wife, 
'S  gheible  u  beau  bhoideach. 

Chorus. 

Turn  the  white-ridged  black  cows, 
Turn  the  dark  dun -white-faced  cows, 
Turn  the  dun-dark  cows, 
And  you  will  get  a  bonny  wife. 

Form. 

Till  an  crodle  drimean  duble, 
Odhar  duble  ceannean  duble. 

Brown  hair  is  almost  always  looked  upon  in  Gaelic  poetry  as  a 
type  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful,  so  one  can  readily  imagine  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  chorus — namely,  the  dairymaids'  swains— when 
singing  this : — 

BHANARACH  DHOMI  A  (BBOWN-HAIKED  DAIRYMAID). 

Oh  !  sweeter  thy  music, 
When  milking  thy  foldings, 
Than  summer-morn's  mavis 
In  tree-top  gay  warbling. 

Milking  thy  darlings, 
Carolling  gaily, 

Birds  from  each  woodland  flew, 
Charmed  by  their  pathos. 
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Chorus. 

Oh  !  dairy-maid,  brown-haired  one, 
Fair-miened  one, 
Brown-haired  one, 
Maiden  fair,  brown-haired  one. 

The  old  Gaelic  balows  or  lullabies,  strange  crooning  ditties  (they 
cannot  be  called  songs),  have  also  many  of  them  been  preserved.  There 
is  one  that  strikes  me  as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  some  of  the  mothers 

of  to-day : — 

Heigh  o,  heugh  o,  what'll  I  do  wi'  ye  ? 
Black's  the  life  that  I  lead  wi'  ye  ? 
Mony  o'  ye,  little  to  gie  ye ; 
Heigh  o,  heugh  o,  what'll  I  do  wi'  ye  ? 

*  Mony  o'  ye,  little  to  gie  ye.'  Ah,  though  this  lullaby  served  to 
rock  to  sleep  Highland  bairnies  years  and  years  ago,  the  truth  of 
this  line  is  more  forcibly  illustrated  at  the  present  time  than  ever 
it  was ;  it  is  the  cry  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  poor  overburdened 
mothers  striving  to  be  tender  even  at  the  iron  gates  of  bitterest 
poverty,  willing  if  need  be  to  immolate  themselves  on  the  altar  of 
helpless  infancy. 

The  nursing  song  which  follows  is  often  used  by  Gaelic  mothers. 
Its  origin  is  attributed  to  some  good  fairy  or  '  light-o'-love,'  who  used 
to  croon  it  over  helpless  infants,  whom  their  necessarily  busy  mothers 
had  to  leave  to  their  devices.  I  believe  there  are  more  verses, 
properly  speaking,  than  those  I  have  been  able  to  find,  in  the  last  of 
which  the  good  fairy  indulges  her  indignation  against  Maolruainidh 
(the  mother)  for  neglecting  her  child,  in  something  extremely  like 

malediction. 

English  Version. 

Ho,  ro,  Maolruaini  of  the  glens, 

Ho,  ro,  Maolruaini  of  the  glens, 

Thy  mother  is  away ;  she  has  taken  her  course  to  the  hill ; 

Ho,  ro,  Maolruaini  of  the  glens, 

She  has  taken  the  skin-bag  in  which  thy  meal  was  kept ; 

Ho,  ro,  Maolruaini  of  the  glens, 

And  ehe  has  taken  the  curasan1  in  which  thy  butter  was  kept ; 

Ho,  ro,  Maolruaini  of  the  glens. 

Gaelic  Version. 

Ho,  ro,  Maolruainidh  ghlinnichen, 
Ho,  ro,  Maolruainidh  ghlinnichen, 
Dh-f  halblido  mhaitir  'sthug  i  am  firich  oir, 
Ho,  ro,  Maolruainidh  ghlinnichen, 
Thug  i'm  balgan  robhdochuid  mine  le, 
Ho,  ro,  Maolruainidh  ghlinnichen, 
'S  thug  i  au  curasan  san  robli  dochind  ime lh  le, 
Ho,  ro,  Maolruainidh  ghlinnichen. 

The  following  is  a  well-known  Hayfield  Chorus  in  Scotland  : — 
1  A  wooden  dish. 
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THE  MARYGTTIEL. 

Hech  hey  the  Maryguiel,  and  the  down-dee, 
Hech  hey  the  Maryguiel,  and  the  down-dee, 

&c.  &c.      Not  much  variety,  but  doubtless  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
With  the  weavers'  song  that  comes  next,  I  must  leave  the  wide 
field  that  Scotland  offers  in  this  class  of  song  : 

Gae  owre  the  muir,  gae  doun  the  brae, 

Gae  busk  my  bower  to  mak'  it  ready, 
For  I'm  gaein'  there  to  wed  the  day 

The  bonnie  lad  that  wears  the  plaidie, 
Twine  weel  the  bonnie  tweel, 

Twist  weel  the  plaidie, 
For  0  !  I  lo'e  the  laddie  weel 

That  wears  the  tartan  plaidie. 

Content  his  lowly  cot  I'll  share, ' 

I  ask  nae  mair  to  mak'  life  cheerie ; 
Wi'  heart  sae  leal  and  love  sae  true 

The  longest  day  can  ne'er  seem  eerie. 

Chorus. 
Weel  sheltered  in  his  Hieland  plaid 

Frae  warldly  cares  I'll  aye  be  easy, 
Its  storms  I'll  bear  like  blasts  that  blaw, 

Owre  heather  bell  and  mountain  daisy. 

Like  the  Grreek  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  old,  the  Scotch  have 
their  sheep-farmers'  songs  and  their  herders'  choruses,  and  even  the 
potato -workers  in  Ayrshire  their  own  style  of  singing  whilst  they 
pursue  their  occupation.  Any  evening  in  August,  you  may  see  a 
picturesque-looking  group  of  women  wending  their  homeward  way 
and  singing  as  they  go  along ;  the  bright  red  kerchief  they  adopt  as 
headgear,  and  their  striped  petticoats  and  bare  feet,  are  quite  a 
feature  in  the  most  pastoral  of  all  Scotland's  counties. 

I  remember  once  hearing  a  band  of  these  workers  who  were 
walking  towards  the  town  of  Ardrossan,  chanting  a  rather  weird 
monotonous  tune  that  somehow  seemed  familiar  to  me.  It  was  not 
till  a  few  days  later  I  was  able  to  trace  the  resemblance  to  a  Dutch 
herring-fishers'  song  which  is  used  frequently  by  the  fishermen  of 
Vaarlingren. 

Mr.  Frederic  Ernest  Sawyer,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Brighton 
before  the  British  Archaeological  Association  (August  21,  1885), 
quoted  a  mackerel-fishers'  chant  which  is  still  used  by  the  Brighton 
fishermen.  Before  commencing  the  mackerel  fishing,  a  curious 
custom  called  '  bending-in,'  doubtless  corrupted  from  *  benediction,' 
and  now  consisting  of  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  to  any  child  who 
may  be  found  on  the  beach,  is  observed,  and  every  night  during  the 
mackerel  and  herring  fishing  seasons,  as  the  nets  are  cast  over,  the 
men  repeat,  as  each  barrel  (which  is  attached  to  every  ten  nets) 
goes  over : — 

R2 
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\Vatch,  barrel !  watch  !  mackerel  for  to  ketch  ; 
White  may  they  be,  like  a  blossom  on  the  tree ; 
God  send  thousands,  one,  two,  and  three, 
Some  by  heads,  some  by  tails, 
God  send  mackerel  and  never  fail. 

At  the  last  net  the  master  says,  *  Seas  all ! '  for  if  he  said  *  Last 
net ! '  he  would  never  expect  to  see  the  nets  again.  Another  version 
has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Marshall,  as  used  by  some  Brighton 
fishermen,  the  lines  being  repeated  by  different  men  in  the  following 
form : — 

Captain.  Now,  men  !  hats  off ! 

God  Almighty  sends  us  a  blessing,  through  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 
No.  1  Man.  Watch,  barrel !  Watch  mackerel  for  to  catch. 
No.  2  Man.  White  may  they  be,  like  a  blossom  on  a  tree. 
No.  3  Man.  Some  by  the  head, 
No.  4  Man.  Some  by  the  tail. 

No.  6  Man.  May  God  send  mackerel.     May  [He]  never  fail. 
No.  6  Man.  Some  by  the  nose, 
No.  7  Man.  Some  by  the  fin. 
No.  8  Man.  May  God  send  as  many 
As  we  can  lift  in. 

Mr.  Sawyer  also  spoke  of  a  strange  little  song  used  in  West 
Sussex  when  the  orchards  and  beehives  are  wassailed.  The  quaintly 
rhymed  little  ditty  runs  thus  : — 

Bees,  of  Bees  of  Paradise, 

Does  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ, 

Does  the  work  that  no  man  can. 

God  made  man,  and  man  made  money, 

God  made  bees,  and  bees  made  honey. 

God  made  great  men  to  plough  and  to  sow, 

And  God  made  little  boys  to  tend  the  rooks  and  crows.     Hurra! 

An  important  section  of  Scandinavian  songs  are  the  herdsmen's. 
Their  age  is  impossible  to  state,  but  they  all  bear  the  same  character. 
The  herdsman  or  maiden  calls  home  the  cattle  from  the  mountain 
side,  either  with  the  cowhorn  or  Lur,  or  by  singing  a  melody  with 
the  echo  formed  on  the  intervals  of  that  instrument. 

SCANDINAVIAN  HERDSMAN'S  SONG. 

Kersti  lilla,  Kersti  lilla  ! 
Lilli  sofver  i  skogen, 
LSngt,  ISngt  bort  i  skogen. 

Tulleri  lull,  tulleri  lull ! 
Lefver  ban  Sn ! 
L&ngt  bort  i  skogen  ! 

Song  lightens  the  toil  of  the  working  hours,  whether  carried  on 
out  of  doors,  amid  exposure  to  sun  and  wind  and  rain  and  frost,  or 
within  the  stifling  hut  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  pine-wood  splinter. 
So  says  Mr.  Ralston  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable  collection 
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Russian  Folk-Songs.  By  his  kind  permission  I  am  enabled  to  give 
some  examples  of  the  working-songs  of  that  country.  Thus  we  find 
a  special  song  used  by  the  Beer-Brewers.  A  certain  ceremony  is 
observed  in  this  as  in  most  other  Kussian  occupations.  The  younger 
women  of  the  village  go,  followed  by  a  festive  rout,  from  cottage  to 
cottage,  offering  braga — millet — and  beer,  first  to  old,  then  to  young, 
singing  all  the  while : — 

On  the  hill  have  we  brewed  beer, 

Lads  mine,  lads,  beer  have  we  brewed  ; 

For  that  beer  shall  we  all  meet  together, 

On  account  of  that  beer  shall  we  all  part  asunder, 

That  beer  will  make  us  all  bend  the  knee  in  dance, 

That  beer  will  cause  us  to  lie  down  to  sleep, 

For  that  beer  shall  we  stand  up  again, 

On  account  of  that  beer  shall  we  all  clap  our  hands. 

And  so  on  in  the  same  strain. 

The  following  is  a  harvesting  chorus  sung  by  the  reapers  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest;  they  go  to  the  fields  all  together  and  collect  any 
ears  which  may  have  been  left  uncut.  These  they  weave  into  a  crown 
adorned  with  gold  tinsel  and  field-flowers,  and  place  it  on  the 
prettiest  girl's  head,  after  which  they  visit  the  owner's  house,  headed 
by  a  boy  who  carries  a  sheaf  decked  with  flowers. 

SONG  OP  THE  HARVEST  HOME. 
Open,  O  Master,  the  new  gates, 
We  bring  a  crown  of  pure  gold, 
O  come  out,  even  on  to  the  balcony, 
O  ransom,  ransom  the  crown  of  gold, 
For  the  crown  of  gold  is  woven. 

Another  harvest  song  in  the  government  of  Vladimir  is  that  sung 
when  they  lead  the  ears  of  corn  on  Trinity  Sunday.  When  the 
winter  rye  is  beginning  to  ear,  the  fields  are  solemnly  visited  by  the 
peasants.  The  young  people  of  each  village  meet  together  and  draw 
up  in  two  lines,  linking  their  arms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  bridge,  along  which  trips  a  little  girl  adorned  with  ribbons  of  various 
hues.  The  couples  past  whom  she  has  gone  run  to  the  end  of  the 
lines,  and  take  up  their  places  again,  so  that  the  bridge  of  arms  is 
always  renewed  until  the  fields  are  reached.  There  the  girl  jumps 
down,  plucks  a  handful  of  ears,  runs  with  them  to  the  village,  and 
throws  them  down  close  to  the  church. 

SONG.     (Leading  the  Ears.') 
The  ear  has  come  to  the  corn  field, 

To  the  white  wheat. 
Be  thou  produced  abundantly 

0  rye,  with  oats, 
With  wheat,  with  buckwheat. 

The  sowing  of  the  millet  is  another  occasion  for  song ;  it  is  sung 
by  two  choirs  opposite  each  other  : — 
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\st  Chorus. 

We  have  sown,  we  have  sown  millet ; 
Oi,  Did-Lado,  we  have  sown. 

To  which  the  second  chorus  replies : — 

But  we  will  trample  it,  trample  it. 

Then  they  sing  alternately : — 

1st.    But  with  what  will  ye  trample  it  ? 
2nd.  Horses  will  we  turn  into  it. 
1st.    But  we  will  catch  the  horses. 
2nd.  What  will  ye  catch  them  with  ? 
1st.    With  a  silken  rein. 

And  so  on  till  the  second  chorus  says : — 

2nd.  What  is  it  then  that  ye  want  ? 
1st.    What  we  want  is  a  maiden  ! 

On  this  one  of  the  girls  in  the  second  choir  goes  over  to  the  first,  the 
two  sides  singing  respectively  : — 

2nd.  Our  band  has  lost. 
1st.    Our  band  has  gained. 

Till  all  the  girls  have  gone  over  from  one  side  to  another.     The  idea 
is  similar  to  that  of  our  nursery  game  'Nuts  and  May.' 

Thus  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  song  is  the  constant  companion 
of  the  Russian's  life.  It  is  the  delight  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
age.  The  sports  of  childhood,  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  all  the 
varied  occupations  of  mature  years,  have  each  their  own  appropriate 
accompaniment  of  song.  The  '  Khorovod '  is  the  choral  dance  with 
which  Russian  boys  and  girls  greet  the  approach  of  spring.  The 
*  Zaplachki '  or  wailing  songs  bring  relief  to  the  grief-stricken.  The 
( Bylinas,'  long  metrical  romances  sung  or  recited  by  village  minstrels, 
supply  the  epic  element  by  recording  famous  historic  exploits ;  and 
even  that  most  prosaic  of  employments — loading  with  grain  the 
ships  lying  in  the  wharf — adds  some  beautiful  melodies  to  the  rlper- 
toire  of  Russian  national  song,  the  women  who  carry  on  the  work 
singing  in  chorus  the  while. 

The  following  '  Chanson  des  Ouvriers,'  or  <  Workmen's  Song,'  is 
the  perfect  expression  of  that  state  of  discontent  in  the  working 
class  which  is  the  natural  incentive  to  communism.  It  dates  from 
about  1847-8. 

CHAWSOIT  DES  OUVRIEBS. 

Nous  dont  la  lampe,  le  matin, 
Au  clairon  du  coq  se  rallume ; 
Nous  tous  qu'un  salaire  incertain 
Ramene  avant  1'aube  a  1'enclume ; 
Nous  qui  des  bras,  des  pieda,  des  mains, 
De  tout  le  corps,  luttons  sans  cesse, 
Sans  abriter  nos  lendemains 
Contre  le  froid  de  la  vieillesse. 
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"VVe  whose  dim  lamp,  the  dawning  day, 
Is  lit,  when  cocks  begin  to  crow, 
We,  who  for  our  uncertain  pay, 
Must  early  to  our  anvils  go ; 
We  who  with  hand,  and  foot,  and  arm, 
With  want  a  war  incessant  wage, 
And  nought  can  ever  gain  to  warm 
The  dreary  winter  of  old  age. 

Early  in  the  winter  mornings  bands  of  workmen  used  to  march 
in  sullen  anger  to  their  hard  day's  work,  singing  this  as  they  went. 
All  their  complaints  are  summed  up  in  these  few  lines,  and  doubtless 
its  mournful  refrain  served  as  fuel  to  the  fire  of  their  already  angry 
despair.  From  this  gloomy  song  I  would  like  to  turn  to  something 
happier,  something  more  characteristic  of  the  light-hearted  French 
and  their  sunny  land.  The  vaudevilles  that  are  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  repertoire  of  French  recreation  songs  to-day  origi- 
nated as  songs  of  labour.  There  was  once  a  fuller  of  Vau  de  Vire, 
or  the  valley  by  the  river  Vire,  who  used  to  make  his  men  sing  as 
they  spread  their  cloths  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  usually  the  theme 
would  be  some  incident  or  adventure  of  the  day,  set  to  a  rhythm- 
ical measure ;  and  thus  from  the  labour  of  the  apprentices  of  a 
fuller  on  the  banks  of  the  Vire  we  get  the  gay  rollicking  songs  that 
resound  from  every  music-hall  and  cafe  in  Paris. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  original  vaudevilles,  known  as  '  Le 
Tableau  de  Paris  : ' — 

De  la  plus  charmante  fille 

Je  vais  faire  le  tableau : 

Copier  juste  est  difficile 

Quand  le  sujet  est  si  beau. 

Ah,  qu'il  faudrait,  etre  habile 

Pour  vous  peindre  en  ce  moment 

Un  sejour  aussi  charmant !  [bis]. 

Un  perroquet  de  toilette 

Le  matin  fait  son  emploi 

Chez  une  belle  brunette. 

Chaque  jour  il  fait  la  loi, 

Sa  parole  doucerette 

Penetre  dans  notre  cosur 

Et  toujours  il  est  vainqueur  [bis'^ 

Quoiqu'un  financier  soit  riche, 

II  ignore  les  plaisirs  ; 

Malgre"  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  chiche, 

II  a  toujours  des  de"sirs. 

Une  femme  qui  s'affiche 

Partage  tout  son  tre"sor, 

Et  ne  che"rit  que  son  or  [bis]. 

Le  pauvre  qui  veut  paraitre 
Emprunte  un  habillement 
Et  voudrait  faire  renaitre 
Ce  qu'il  ne  peut  sans  argent ; 
Mais  le  vrai  se  fait  connaitre, 
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Et  tel  qui  brille  a  nos  yeux 
Eat  souvent  un  mtilheureux  [bis], 

Pour  ioriter  la  nature, 
Le  sexe  nVipargne  rien  ; 
Une  nouvelle  coiffure 
Fait  un  sujet  d'entretien. 
Chaque  jour  neuve  parure, 
Voila  Paris  en  deux  mots, 
Et  les  sages  sont  des  sots  [bis]. 

]\lill- songs  are  especially  common  in  Normandy,  and  have  a 
character  of  thek  own.  Their  '  couplets '  are  wont  to  consist  of  two 
lines  with  a  refrain^  and  the  refrain  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
song.  It  covers  a  multitude  of  failings  in  the  rhyme  or  even  sense, 
and  allows  the  singer  ample  scope  to  execute  fantastic  and  complicated 
variations.  These  mill-songs,  which  often  breathe  a  strong  religious 
feeling,  are  curious  and  unique  in  their  way,  and  when  sung  by  the 
Norman  peasants  themselves  on  summer  evenings  they  produce  an 
effect  which  is  wholly  wanting  when  sung  in  a  drawing-room  with  a 
modern  pianoforte  accompaniment.  Most  of  the  subjects  of  the 
songs  of  Normandy  are  supplied,  like  these  mill-songs,  by  the  ordinary 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  life.  Auvergne  is  famous  for  its  bourrees, 
and  Burgundy  is  rich  in  Noels  and  drinking-songs. 

The  Italians  have  no  special  labour-songs;  they  seem  to  en- 
liven their  working  hours  with  snatches  of  national  music,  and  in 
Tuscany  you  may  hear  the  straw-plaiters  singing  as  they  ply  their 
busy  fingers  some  of  the  lovely  stornelli  or  rispetti  of  the  country. 
The  stornello,  known  as  *  Flower  of  the  Pea,'  is  a  particular  favourite 
with  these  straw-workers  : — 

Fior  di  piselli, 

Avesti  tanto  cuore  da  lassarini  ? 

Innamorati siam  da  bambinelli ! 

Flower  of  the  pea, 

We  were  but  children,  and  we  loved  each  other, 

What  heart  is  thine,  if  thou  canst  go  from  me  ? 

In  singing  stornelli)  one  person  sings  the  verse  alone,  and  they 
all  join  in  the  chorus ;  then  another  takes  it  up  and  sings  another 
stornello.  The  word  means  a  little  proverbial  song  in  three  lines. 
In  the  time  of  harvest  or  olive-gathering,  the  contadini  sing  and 
answer  each  other  with  stornelli  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  field  to 
field.  Their  greatest  favourite  is  the  chorus,  '  Oh  biondina,  come 
lava!' 

The  bead-stringers  of  Venice  sing,  as  they  thread  the  brilliantly 
coloured  beads,  the  '  canti  popolari '  of  their  native  city,  and  the 
flower-girls  of  Naples  and  Florence  use  the  ever-popular  'Santa 
Lucia,'  and  sometimes  '  La  Carolina '  or  *  La  Vera  Sorrentina,'  to 
while  away  the  time. 

The  *  Hog-feeders'  Song '  I  mentioned  before  was  given  some  time 
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ago  in  the  Century  Magazine  by  Mr.  Harris  (otherwise  Uncle 
Eemus),  prefaced  by  a  note  in  which  he  says  :  '  If  the  readers  of  the 
Century  who  have  heard  in  concerts  or  elsewhere  the  vocal  gym- 
nastics known  as  the  '  Swiss  warble '  can  imagine  the  volume  as 
well  as  the  melody  of  that  performance  increased  a  thousand-fold, 
they  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  thrilling  effect  of  the 
halloo  in  the  refrain  stanzas  of  the  *  Hog-feeders'  Song.' 
The  first  verse  runs  : — 

Oh  rise  up,  my  ladies  !     Lissen  unter  me  ! 
Gwoop  !  gwoop !  gee-woop  !  goo  whee ! 
I'm  a  gwine  dis  night  fer  ter  knock  along  er  you. 
Gwoop !  gwoop  !  gee  whoop  !  goo-whoo  ! 
Pig-goo  !  pig-gee  !  gee-o-whee  ! 

There  are  about  seven  verses,  all  much  the  same  in  tone,  which 
I  must  admit  is  porky  in  the  extreme.  It  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  give,  amongst  other  labour-songs,  a  specimen  of  those  used  by 
the  New  Zealanders  during  the  process  of  tattooing.  The  following 
I  found  in  Mr.  A.  F.  Angas's  '  Savage  Life  and  Scenes  ' — the  trans- 
lation is  by  Mr.  Taylor : — 

TATTOOING  SONG. 

He  who  pays  well  let  him  be  beautifully  ornamented ; 
But  he  who  forgets  the  operator  let  him  be  done  carelessly. 

Be  the  lines  wide  apart, 

O  Hiki  Tangaroa ! 

0  Hiki  Tangaroa ! 

Strike  that  the  chisel  as  it  cuts  along  may  sound, 
Strike  that  the  chisel  as  it  cuts  along  may  sound. 
Men  do  not  know  the  skill  of  the  operator  in  driving  his  sounding  chisel  along. 

0  Hiki  Tangaroa ! 

G-REEK  LULLABIES. — Ndvi-vavi,  lulling,  or  singing  to  sleep,  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  English  *  by-by,'  or  the  far  sweeter  Scotch 

1  ba-loo.' 

Sleep,  my  little  darling  one  ; 
Sleep,  my  sweet  musk-nurtured  one — 
Nani-Nani,  Nani-Nani — 
On  his  eyes,  Sleep,  softly  lie — 
Nani-Nani,  Nani-Nani, 
Or  be  whipped  by  mammy  dear, 
Or  scolded  by  his  daddy  dear. 
Another  :— 

0  rock  the  sweet  carnation  red, 
And  rock  the  silver  shining, 
And  rock  my  boy  all  softly  too, 
With  skein  of  silk  entwining. 
Come,  0  Sleep,  from  Chios  isle ; 
Take  my  little  one  awhile, 
Nani,  though  no  nightingale, 
Sweeter  is  than  any  vale  ; 
White  as  curd,  or  winter  snows, 
Delicate  as  any  rose. 
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These  two  deliciously  classical  lullabies  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Miss  Lucy  Garnett,  who  has  very  courteously  given  me  permission 
to  quote  them  from  her  volume  of  Greek  folk-songs. 

Mr.  Haweis  scarcely,  I  think,  does  sufficient  justice  to  the 
achievements  of  music  in  the  past,  in  his  ardent  desire  to  picture 
its  advancement  in  the  future.  He  says,  for  instance :  '  Music 
has  a  vast  future  before  it.  We  are  only  now  beginning  to  find 
out  some  of  its  uses.  With  the  one  exception  of  its  obvious  and 
admitted  helpfulness,  as  an  adjunct  of  religious  worship,  as  a 
vehicle  for  and  incentive  of  religious  feeling,  I  had  almost  said 
that  we  had  as  yet  discovered  none  of  its  uses.  It  has  been 
the  toy  of  the  rich,  it  has  often  been  a  source  of  mere  degradation 
to  both  rich  and  poor,  it  has  been  treated  as  mere  jingle  and 
noise — supplying  a  rhythm  for  the  dance,  a  kind  of  Terpsichorean 
tom-tom — or  serving  to  start  a  Bacchanalian  chorus,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  has  certainly  not  been  the  music.  And  yet  those 
who  have  their  eyes  and  ears  open  may  read  in  these  primitive  uses 
whilst  they  run  the  hints  of  music's  future  destiny  as  a  vast 
civiliser,  recreator,  health-giver,  work-inspirer,  and  purifier  of 
man's  life.  The  horse  knows  what  he  owes  to  his  bells.  The 
factory  girls  have  been  instinctively  forced  into  singing,  finding  in 
it  a  solace  and  assistance  in  work.' 

Music's  future  destiny  as  a  work-inspirer  I  and  what  of  music's 
past  vocation  as  a  ivork-inspirer  ?  Is  there  not  ample  proof  of  it  in  the 
many  songs  of  many  tongues  that  stand  out  as  beacons  of  light  along 
the  dull  road  of  labour  ?  What  of  the  sailors'  chanties,  the  fresh,  breezy, 
rolling  choruses  that  helped  to  lighten  Jack's  manifold  labours,  and  that 
the  present,  with  its  ever-increasing  power  of  steam,  has  made  things 
of  the  past  ?  What  of  the  weavers'  songs,  that  formed  so  much  part  of 
the  daily  life  at  the  loom  that  they  seemed  almost  woven  into  the  fabric  ? 
The  factory  girls  and  the  '  mill  hands '  of  to-day  sing  to  the  whirring 
accompaniment  of  the  latest  machinery,  not  as  sang  those  refugee 
handweavers  of  old  whose  own  limbs  were  the  wheels  they  had  to  set 
in  motion,  and  whose  own  brains  blended  the  harmonious  colours 
together  and  traced  the  wonderful  and  intricate  designs.  Here  was 
truly  need  for  a  worlc-inspirer,  and  here  was  it  found  in  song.  A 
better  plea  for  workers'  songs  could  scarcely  be  found  than  the 
words  o/'^cte  Chelsea  philosopher  who  says  : — 

Give  me  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work ;  be  his  occupation  what  it  may,  he  is 
superior  to  those  who  follow  the  same  pursuit  in  silent  sullenness.  He  will  do  more 
in  the  same  time,  he  will  do  it  better,  he  will  preserve  longer.  One  is  scarcely 
sensible  of  fatigue  while  one  marches  to  music.  The  very  stars  are  said  to  have 
harmony  as  they  revolve  in  their  spheres. 

LAURA  ALEXANDRINE  SMITH. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  VINEYARD  IN  CALIFORNIA 

SOME  years  ago  I  came  out  to  America  in  search  of  a  cattle  ranch, 
and  after  travelling  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  prairie  States,  and 
having  made  up  my  mind,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  time  had  gone 
by  in  which  any  very  safe  or  profitable  investment  could  be  made  in 
this  form  of  property,  I  found  myself  in  British  Columbia. 

Here  I  met  an  American  gentleman  who  had  spent  some  years 
in  California,  and  who,  without  having  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  was  able  to  give  me  a  good  deal  of  information  about  vine 
and  fruit  growing  in  that  State. 

He  had  spent  some  years  in  the  little  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  which 
he  described  as  beautifully  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  about 
seventy  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  His  description  of  the  climate 
and  scenery  decided  me  to  spend  the  following  winter  there.  I 
came,  and  found  I  had  been  in  no  way  deceived. 

Santa  Cruz  is  the  principal  watering-place  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  in  summer  is  crowded  with  strangers,  who  come  there  for  the 
sea-bathing  and  to  escape  from  the  heat  of  the  less  favoured  parts  of 
the  State. 

To  my  mind,  however,  Santa  Cruz  is  most  enjoyable  out  of  the 
season,  and  bids  fair,  I  believe,  to  become  a  favourite  winter  resort 
for  invalids  and  others  anxious  to  escape  the  severe  winters  and 
springs  which  prevail  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  continent. 

There  is  a  considerable  rainfall  (some  25  inches  in  the  year),  but 
when  it  rains  it  rains  heavily,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  than  twenty  wet  days  in  the  year.  The  rainstorms 
generally  last  from  three  to  five  days  at  a  time,  and,  once  over,  there 
is  beautiful  bright  sunshiny  weather.  The  grass  springs  up  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  hills,  which  during  the  autumn  are  parched  and 
burnt  up,  are  in  a  few  days  clothed  with  the  most  brilliant  green. 
The  wild  flowers  begin  to  bloom,  and  the  gardens  are  bright  with  roses, 
violets,  carnations,  and  every  description  of  flower. 

You  can  sit  in  the  sun  in  your  garden,  or  on  the  beach  ;  and  if  you 
want  to  feel  particularly  thankful,  you  can  reflect  on  the  weather  your 
friends  are  likely  to  be  enjoying  in  the  Eastern  States  or  in  Europe. 

Last,  and  not  least,  the  cost  of  living  is  most  moderate.  At  the 
best  hotels  you  can  live  for  from  $30  to  $40— say  from  61.  to  8L— 
a  month,  and  in  some  of  the  best  boarding-houses  you  could  probably 
live,  and  live  well,  for  $25  a  month ;  and,  remember,  this  includes 
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everything.  You  have  no  charges  for  service,  lights,  and  the 
thousand-and-one  impossible  things  with  which  the  English  and 
Continental  innkeeper,  with  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  better  object, 
contrives  to  embitter  the  parting.  There  are  some  things  you  cannot 
have  at  all,  but  everything  you  do  get  is  included  in  the  price  you  pay. 

Here,  then,  I  established  myself  for  the  winter.  Before  me  lay 
the  Bay  of  Monterey  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  on  either  hand  a  bold 
rocky  coast  intersected  by  stretches  of  sand  or  pebble  beach.  Behind, 
rising  gradually  in  ridges  to  a  height  of  between  2,000  and  3,000 
feet,  with  a  few  higher  peaks,  is  the  coast  range  of  mountains. 

These  mountains  and  the  glens,  or,  as  they  are  called  here,  the 
gulches,  which  intersect  them  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests  of 
redwood,  and  it  is  on  clear  spots  on  the  sides  of  these  hills,  or  on  the 
tops  of  the  ridges  above  the  redwood,  that  the  vineyards  and  orchards 
of  Santa  Cruz  County  are  planted,  and  it  was  among  them  that  I 
gained  my  first  experience  of  the  wine  and  fruit  industry  of  California. 

The  subject  of  grape  and  fruit  growing  is  a  most  attractive  one. 
It  is  gardening  on  a  large  scale  rather  than  farming.  Add  to  this 
wine-making,  and  you  open  a  field  which  to  every  one,  a  rigid 
teetotaller  alone  excepted,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  Imagine 
this  study  carried  on  in  the  most  marvellous  climate  in  the  world, 
among  scenery  more  lovely  even  than  the  climate,  where  you  drive 
through  deep  glens  filled  with  giant  redwoods,  winding  along  the 
banks  of  some  clear  rocky  stream,  and  gradually  ascending  till,  on 
some  sunny  slope,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  redwood 
forest  below,  and  probably  with  a  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the 
distance,  you  find  the  vineyard  you  are  in  search  of. 

They  are  all  lovely,  these  Santa  Cruz  vineyards ;  and  if  my  readers 
will  take  my  advice,  they  will  avoid  Santa  Cruz  unless  they  wish  to 
find  themselves  proprietors  of  a  vineyard  and  orchard  in  that  county. 

I  may  add  that,  whatever  they  may  have  thought  of  it  in  com- 
parison with  other  places  before  they  bought  it,  they  will  then 
discover  that  it  is  the  very  best  orchard  and  vineyard  in  the  warmest 
belt  of  the  most  favoured  county,  of  the  greatest  State,  of  this  great 
and  glorious  country.  They  will  not  only  think  this,  but  they  will 
take  every  opportunity  of  impressing  it,  alike  on  their  neighbours 
who  may  have  vineyards  and  orchards  near  them,  and  on  the  strangers 
who  may  come  among  them  from  other  counties,  other  States,  and 
other  lands.  This  little  infirmity  must,  I  imagine,  be  of  American 
growth — something  in  the  climate  doubtless,  for  no  one  escapes  it — and, 
like  everything  else,  redwood  trees,  cabbages,  and  pumpkins,  attains 
to  greater  proportions  in  California  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  few  months'  residence  in 
Santa  Cruz  saw  me  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  and  orchard  in  that 
county,  and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  it  is  the  best  vineyard  and 
orchard,  in  the  warmest  &c.,  &c. 

Beautiful  it  is,  nevertheless  ;  and,  if  my  readers  will  have  patience, 
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I  should  like  to  make  them  a  few  sketches  to  show  them  these 
mountain  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  the  life  we  lead  on  them. 

Let  us  take  a  day  in  spring.  The  rains  are  over,  the  day  is 
bright  and  sunny,  pleasantly  warm  without  being  too  hot.  The 
orchards  are  in  full  bloom,  with  every  shade  of  colour,  from  the 
brilliant  red  and  white  of  the  almond  and  peach  and  the  delicate 
blush  of  the  apple,  to  the  snowy  white  of  the  prune  and  plum,  all 
competing  in  one  dazzling  rivalry,  but  all  united  in  one  glorious 
harmony  of  colour.  The  vines  are  sending  out  their  first  shoots  of 
tender  green,  the  fields  are  bright  with  wild  flowers  of  every  shade  and 
hue,  while  the  woods  and  water-courses  are  filled  with  ferns — the  great 
Osmunda  with  its  wealth  of  green,  the  delicate  little  gold  and  silver 
backs,  and  the  still  more  graceful  maidenhairs.  Great  masses  of  wild 
azaleas,  with  their  lovely  pink-white  flowers  in  strong  relief  against 
the  dark  green  of  their  leaves,  make  the  air  heavy  with  their  fragrance. 

Around  stretch  forests  of  redwood,  crowding  the  valleys,  climbing 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  crowning  the  highest  ridges,  where  they  stand 
out  against  the  sky,  giants  of  a  thousand,  ay,  perhaps  two  thousand 
years,  with  their  colossal  stems,  their  bright  clean  bark,  and  their  mas- 
sive limbs,  the  grandest  and  yet  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  pines. 

On  either  side  and  behind  you  are  mountain  ridges  rising  higher 
as  they  recede  in  the  distance.  To  the  south,  looking  down  a  gradual 
slope,  you  see  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  its  waters  sparkling  and  rippling 
in  the  sunshine,  while  great  breakers  roll  in  from  the  Pacific,  hurl 
themselves  against  the  rocky  coast,  shoot  high  into  the  air  in 
shimmering  jets  of  spray,  and  then  fall  back,  a  silver  setting  to  the 
dark  blue  water  of  the  bay.  Beyond,  and  rising  almost  from  the 
coast,  are  the  Monterey  Mountains — a  clear  soft  purple  outline 
against  the  intense  azure  of  the  sky. 

Or  a  day  in  summer.  It  is  hot — yes,  very  hot — but  the  air  in  the 
mountains  is  so  pure  and  rarefied  that  one  does  not  suffer  as  one  does 
in  the  valleys.  The  air  seems  to  quiver  in  the  heat  and  sunshine, 
the  fields  and  open  spaces  have  lost  some  of  their  green,  but  the 
great  masses  of  redwood  afford  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  eye.  You  are 
standing  in  your  orchard,  the  trees  round  you  bending  under  their 
load  of  peaches — monsters  two  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  with 
their  soft  rich  orange  colour  set  off  by  their  crimson  cheeks  where 
they  have  shown  themselves  to  the  sun  through  their  network  of  leaves. 

Your  men  are  busy  picking  them  now,  baskets  upon  baskets  of 
them :  the  fine — and  they  are  nearly  all  fine,  if  the  trees  have  been 
properly  treated  in  the  spring— for  the  nearest  market,  the  smaller 
and  defectively  shaped  for  the  cannery  and  the  drier,  to  be  preserved 
for  winter  use.  It  is  a  bright  and  busy  scene,  and  very  interesting 
for  the  owner,  who  comes  to  know  each  tree  in  his  orchard,  what  it 
did  for  him  last  season  and  what  he  may  expect  from  it  this,  which 
has  given  him  trouble  through  bad  health  and  all  the  ills  that  trees, 
like  men,  are  heir  to,  and  which  has  always  borne  all  it  was  allowed, 
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and  wanted  to  bear  even  more  than  it  could  safely  carry.  You  come 
to  have  a  pretty  large  family  when  you  have  two  or  three  thousand 
trees,  and,  like  most  other  families,  they  repay  you  just  in  proportion 
as  you  have  taken  pains  with  them  when  they  were  young  and  most 
needed  care. 

It  is  autumn  now,  and  the  country  is  looking  brown  and  parched  ; 
the  grass,  and  even  the  weeds,  are  dry  and  burnt  up,  the  streams  are 
reduced  to  the  merest  trickle,  the  roads  are  thick  with  dust :  the  whole 
country  seems  to  be  crying  aloud  for  rain.  But  the  grapes  are  now 
ripe,  and  hanging  on  the  vines  in  such  masses  as  are,  I  believe,  un- 
known anywhere  out  of  California — four,  six,  ten,  and  even  twenty 
tons  to  the  acre.  Can  you  imagine  it  ?  Each  tree  with  an  average 
of  sixty  pounds — a  solid  pyramid  of  fruit.  Do  you  want  table 
grapes  ?  Here  they  are  of  almost  any  variety.  The  black  Hamburg 
and  Eose  of  Peru,  with  their  great  bunches  of  purple-black  grapes, 
the  pale  blue  bloom  still  on  them ;  the  Verdal,  with  its  gracefully 
pointed  bunches  of  a  pale  transparent  green — a  hardy  variety  this, 
that  will  hang  on  the  vines  through  storms  and  rain  and  be  fit  for 
market  as  late  as  Christmas.  Here  are  great  bunches  of  Muscats 
that  would  not  disgrace  the  best  greenhouse  in  England ;  Tokays, 
with  their  huge  flame-coloured  berries  destined  probably  to  grace 
some  dinner-table  in  New  York  or  Boston,  and — but  I  am  not  writing 
a  catalogue,  so  I  shall  spare  my  readers  a  further  enumeration.  And 
the  same  with  wine  grapes,  any  number  of  varieties  met  together 
from  every  country  in  Europe. 

The  vintage  is  now  in  full  swing.  The  vineyard  is  full  of  workers, 
some  packing  the  grapes  in  large  boxes,  others  loading  them  on  the 
waggon  which  travels  all  day  between  the  vineyard  and  the  winehouse. 
There  also  all  is  busy.  Boxes  upon  boxes  of  grapes  piled  up  and 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  put  through  the  crusher  or  the  press,  from 
which  there  is  running  a  continuous  stream  of  grape-juice  into  the 
vats  below.  There  also  are  the  vats  that  have  been  filled  the  previous 
days,  the  must  bubbling  and  boiling  in  a  strong  ferment,  and  already 
you  begin  to  smell  the  wine  they  are  to  turn  out  within  the  next 
ten  days.  These  are  the  busy  days  in  the  vineyard,  and  the  cheeriest 
of  all  when  the  crop  is  abundant  and  the  wine  promises  to  be  good. 

There  is  another  autumn  scene,  not  quite  so  pleasant,  but  far 
grander.  This  time  you  are  in  the  redwoods,  and  the  hour  is  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  heat  has  been  intense  all  day,  and  the  air 
has  been  full  of  smoke.  The  forest  is  on  fire,  either  on  your  own 
place  or  on  that  of  one  of  your  neighbours ;  for  every  one  turns  out 
to  fight  the  common  enemy,  and  your  house  or  his,  or  both,  may  be 
threatened.  All  day  your  men  have  been  busy  with  axe  and  shovel 
making  a  trail  through  the  woods  or  clearing  out  an  old  one.  A  trail 
for  this  purpose  is  merely  a  narrow  pathway  through  the  woods,  from 
which  the  brush  is  cut  and  the  fallen  leaves  cleared  away,  so  that  fire 
will  not  be  able  to  run  across  it.  This  trail  has  been  cut  in  a  semicircle 
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round  the  fire,  but  at  some  considerable  distance  from  it.  Now  you 
proceed  to  kindle  the  brush  all  along  the  edge  of  the  trail  on  the  side 
towards  the  burning  forest. 

Already  you  hear  in  the  distance  the  roar  of  the  fire  as  it  advances, 
the  cracking  and  crashing  of  the  branches  as  they  fall  from  some 
rotten  tree,  the  crackling,  hissing,  and  rushing  of  the  flames  as  they 
leap  up  some  bank  thickly  covered  with  brush ;  and  every  moment  it 
is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  sometimes  with  leaps  and  bounds 
where  it  finds  plenty  to  prey  upon,  sometimes  creeping  slowly  along 
the  ground  by  means  of  the  fallen  leaves  with  which  the  forest  is 
carpeted.  Meanwhile  the  fires  which  you  have  lighted,  so  small  at 
first,  are  growing  as  they  advance,  and  will  soon  rival  the  fire  they 
were  made  to  combat.  On  they  go,  seizing  everything  they  meet  on 
their  way.  Fallen  trees,  piles  of  slabs,  branches,  and  tree-tops  left 
by  the  woodmen,  with  great  masses  of  brush  and  bramble,  provide 
food  enough.  On  it  goes,  for  your  different  fires  have  now  joined, 
and  one  great  wall  of  flame  goes  racing  forward,  leaving  behind  it 
piles  of  burning  timber,  while  here  and  there  some  unsound  tree 
takes  fire  and  stands  out  a  huge  flaming  torch,  burning  often  for  days 
after  the  rest  of  the  fire  has  passed  away  or  left  only  a  few  smoulder- 
ing logs  behind.  The  forest,  which  a  few  moments  before  was  sunk 
in  the  deepest  gloom,  is  now  lighted  up  to  its  inmost  recesses  by  a 
deep  lurid  glow,  making  the  great  trees  look  weird  and  ghastly  as  it 
plays  on  their  huge  trunks  and  massive  limbs.  The  noise  becomes 
terrific :  the  roaring,  crashing,  crackling,  groaning,  and  hissing  in- 
crease as  the  two  fires  approach  each  other.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  come,  two  great  waves  of  flame,  licking  up  everything  as 
they  pass ;  nearer  still  and  nearer — then,  with  a  roar  like  thunder, 
at  one  bound  they  leap  the  intervening  space,  hurl  themselves  into 
each  other's  arms,  and,  coiling,  twisting,  and  shrieking  in  one  wild 
embrace,  send  great  tongues  of  fire  shooting  high  into  the  heavens, 
lighting  up  the  most  distant  mountain-tops  with  a  bright  red  glow. 

All  danger  is  now  past,  only  care  is  still  required.  The  men 
gather  from  their  different  parts  along  the  line — a  ragged,  smoky, 
grimy  looking  crew  you  think  them,  and  are  probably  a  good  deal 
surprised  when  you  get  home  the  next  morning  to  find  that  the 
raggedest,  grimiest,  smokiest  of  the  lot  was  yourself.  A  huge  demi- 
john is  now  produced,  and  Californian  though  it  be,  without  even 
the  usual  addition  of  a  French  label,  no  wine  ever  tasted  as  well  as 
that  wine  does  after  the  heat  and  toil  of  the  fight. 

Nothing  much  now  remains  to  be  done.  Most  of  the  men  go 
home  to  bed,  a  few  only  remaining  to  patrol  the  trail  and  watch  that 
the  fire  does  not  break  out  beyond  it.  There  are  dangerous  spots  on 
every  trail,  where,  for  instance,  great  masses  of  fallen  timber  keep 
smouldering  on,  occasionally  blazing  up  and  throwing  out  sparks  for 
some  days,  or  a  standing  tree  having  caught  fire  may  threaten  to  fall 
across  the  trail  and  kindle  the  dry  brush  beyond. 
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I  know  nothing  more  impressive  than  these  nights  spent  watching 
the  trails  after  the  fire  is  over.  Many  a  mile  have  I  walked  or  ridden 
backwards  and  forwards  among  these  dark  and  silent  forests,  from 
one  huge  fire  to  another.  At  one  moment  in  the  deepest  gloom, 
scarcely  able  to  grope  one's  way  with  the  help  of  a  lantern,  in  silence 
almost  more  oppressive  than  the  darkness  ;  then  the  flames  spring  up 
anew  somewhere,  lighting  up  the  surrounding  forest,  till  the  great 
trees,  as  the  fire  plays  on  their  massive  trunks  and  among  their 
twisted  branches,  remind  you  of  some  half  lighted  cathedral  with  its 
rows  of  stately  pillars  and  groined  arches ;  then  it  dies  down  again, 
and  all  is  once  more  darkness  and  silence. 

Such  is  a  fire  in  the  redwoods,  but  no  description  can  ever  do 
justice  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  I  have  seen  many 
grand  sights  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  seen  none  which  for  grandeur  and  beauty  of  effects 
can  compare  to  what  I  have  here  so  feebly  attempted  to  describe,  a 
fire  in  the  redwoods  of  California. 

Of  danger  to  life  by  these  fires  there  is  next  to  none  ;  of  danger 
to  property  very  little,  if  one  is  prompt  and  energetic  in  taking  the 
steps  I  have  described  to  stop  them,  and  above  all,  if  the  neighbour- 
hood pulls  well  together,  which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  in 
California,  or  perhaps  elsewhere. 

Strange  to  say,  such  a  fire  does  no  harm  to  the  timber  through 
which  it  passes.  Kedwood  is  not  resinous,  and  consequently  not  very 
inflammable,  and  the  fire  therefore  passes  through  the  sound  timber, 
and  by  burning  up  the  rotten  trees,  whether  fallen  or  still  standing, 
considerably  benefits  the  place.  This  is  fortunate  for  us,  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  value  of  these  mountain  places  consists  of  the 
timber,  a  value  which  is  rapidly  increasing  as  the  forests  are  being 
cleared  away. 

One  scene  more  before  I  proceed  to  the  more  practical  part  of 
this  paper. 

Winter  has  come  now,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  one  has 
been  sitting  over  a  blazing  fire  of  logs.  Outside,  rain,  rain,  rain, 
without  intermission,  sometimes  driven  in  sheets  against  the  windows 
by  strong  blasts  from  the  south,  for  a  moment  clearing  away  the 
mist  which  envelops  you  on  all  sides  in  a  dense  white  mantle,  so 
dense  that  you  cannot  see  fifty  yards  away,  at  others  pouring  steadily 
down  in  one  continued  torrent. 

Suddenly  a  change  comes,  the  incessant  patter  of  the  rain  ceases, 
the  sky  grows  brighter.  At  last  a  small  patch  of  blue  shows 
itself  above,  that  intensest  of  all  blue  that  follows  rain,  and  which 
makes  the  blue  of  the  finest  summer  day  pale  before  it.  All  around 
is  still  dark  and  threatening,  darker  and  more  threatening  as  it 
recedes  from  the  one  bright  spot  above,  till  on  the  horizon  great 
columns  of  rain-cloud  pile  themselves  on  the  surrounding  hills,  their 
torn  and  ragged  edges  a  dull  inky  grey  against  the  black  mass  behind. 
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Below  in  the  valleys  the  thick  white  mist  breaks  up  gradually,  and 
goes,  driving  in  small  cloudlets  of  fleecy  vapour  across  the  landscape, 
now  clinging  to  some  wooded  hillside,  now  capping  some  rugged 
ridge,  all  soon  disappearing  in  the  ever-increasing  sunlight.  More 
blue  patches  show  themselves  in  the  heavens,  sending  bright  lights 
and  shadows  playing  over  the  distant  points  and  peaks,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  still  gloomy  background  behind  them,  till  at  last  the 
sun  breaks  through,  and  in  one  moment  these  huge  towers  of  dark- 
ness and  desolation  roll  up  into  the  heavens  in  great  clouds  of 
burning  gold,  bathing  the  whole  landscape  in  a  sunset  glory. 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  the  country 
and  climate,  I  should  now  like  to  tell  them  something  about  the  wine 
industry  and  its  prospects  in  this  State,  and  especially  in  this  county. 

Vines  and  wine-making  were  introduced  by  the  Spanish  priests 
when  they  first  established  missions  in  California,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  say  what  particular  variety  of  vine 
they  brought  with  them,  as  its  descendants  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  known  European  kind,  either  because  they  have  deteriorated,  or, 
as  I  think  more  likely,  because  they  brought  the  seeds  of  many 
kinds  of  grapes  with  them,  and  this  vine,  which  is  now  known^as  the 
Mission,  is  a  mongrel  descended  from  them. 

It  is  said  to  make  a  very  fair  port  wine  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  but  it  makes  a  very  inferior  claret  and  white  wine,  and  has 
had,  and,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  still  has,  a 
most  unfortunate  influence  on  our  advancement. 

As  the  industry  grew,  vineyardists  began  to  ask  themselves  why 
they  should  be  satisfied  with  this  Mission  grape,  and  accordingly  the 
Government,  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  private  indi- 
viduals, began  to  import  cuttings  of  other  European  varieties.  The 
experiment  was  successful,  but  necessarily  progress  was  slow.  The 
expense  of  importing  cuttings  was  great,  the  number  that  could  be  im- 
ported was  limited,  and  of  these  many  would  naturally  come  to  nothing, 
so  that  it  was  years  before  any  considerable  quantity  was  available. 

In  the  meantime  vineyards  were  being  planted,  and  still  neces- 
sarily planted,  with  Mission  vines.  Now,  however,  I  believe  there  is 
scarcely  a  known  European  variety  of  which  you  cannot  obtain 
cuttings  in  California,  and  all  the  new  vineyards  are  being  planted 
with  these  better  kinds,  while  many  of  the  old  Mission  vineyards  are 
being  grafted  with  them. 

Still  there  exists  a  very  large  proportion  of  Mission  vines,  pro- 
ducing a  very  inferior  wine  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a 
limited  number  of  vineyards  where  excellent,  and  even  fine,  wines 
are  made  from  the  finer  varieties. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  wine  has  to  be  handled  by  the  large  wine- 
houses  of  San  Francisco,  as  the  vineyardists  are,  as  a  rule,  not  in  a 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  138.  S 
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position  to  handle  their  own  wines.  The  trade,  therefore,  finds 
itself  face  to  face  with  a  large  quantity  of  inferior  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  good  wine,  and  it  generally  solves  the  problem  by  mixing 
the  whole  together,  which  no  doubt  improves  the  average,  but  un- 
fortunately prevents  us  showing  the  world  that  some  of  us  at  least 
are  capable  of  producing  something  a  good  deal  better. 

After  this  wholesale  mixing,  the  wine  is  matured  by  some  other 
process,  so  that  it  can  be  bottled  at  once  ;  a  French  label,  proving  it 
to  be  Chateau  Lafite  or  Latour,  or  something  equally  magnificent,  is 
put  on  it,  and  it  is  despatched  on  its  way.  The  result  is,  perhaps, 
not  exactly  bad,  but  it  is  certainly  not  good,  and  the  wine  is  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  what  you  can  get  at  almost  any  vineyard  where 
they  have  been  able  to  put  away  a  cask  for  a  year  or  two.  It  is, 
however,  this  mixture  that  one  gets  in  all  the  hotels  and  restaurants 
even  in  California,  and  still  more  so  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  many 
hotels  and  restaurants  in  this  State,  if  you  ask  for  a  bottle  of  Cali- 
fornian  wine,  you  are  told  they  keep  nothing  but  French  wine — and 
if  a  French  name  on  the  label  makes  it  so,  French  it  undoubtedly  is. 
Not  very  long  ago,  in  an  hotel  on  this  coast,  I  asked  for  a  bottle  of 
Californian  wine,  and  receiving  the  usual  answer,  had  to  put  up  with 
a  bottle  of  so-called  French  wine ;  the  label  stated  it  to  be  Chateau 
Larose,  but  the  gum  with  which  it  was  fastened  was  not  yet  dry, 
while  the  cork  had  already  done  duty  in  a  Hennessy  brandy  bottle. 
But  all  this  is  harmless  in  comparison  with  the  much  more  repre- 
hensible practices  which  are  almost  openly  carried  on,  and  which  do 
much  to  harm  the  reputation  of  our  wines,  especially  abroad. 

If  my  reader  were  a  wine-grower  and  had  been  trying  to  sell  his 
wine,  he  would  imagine  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any- 
thing cheaper  than  wine  itself  with  which  to  adulterate  it,  or  which 
could  be  substituted  for  it ;  but  he  would  be  wrong.  There  is  a 
large  manufacture  of  wine  in  this  State  in  which  wine  has  very  little 
and  sometimes  no  part  at  all,  the  principal  ingredient  being,  I  am 
told,  coal-tar  in  the  form  of  aniline  dye.  You  can  readily  imagine 
that  a  gentleman  with  a  bottle  of  coal-tar  under  his  belt  is  not 
likely  to  think  well,  or  speak  very  favourably,  of  our  vintages  the  next 
morning — and  we  unfortunate  vineyardists  suffer. 

But  with  all  our  difficulties  the  wine-growers  in  this  State  have 
not  done  badly  so  far,  and  there  are  signs  that  better  times  still  are 
in  store  for  us. 

During  the  recent  session  there  has  been  some  excellent  State 
legislation  which  will  go  far  to  check  adulteration,  and  will  at  least, 
by  a  system  of  stamps,  render  it  possible  for  any  one  who  wishes  it 
to  obtain  genuine  wine.  More  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  our 
wines  in  Europe,  and  we  have  on  the  whole  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  very  flattering  remarks  they  have  elicited. 

At  a  convention  of  wine-growers  at  Mayence,  it  was  stated  by 
one  of  the  speakers,  that  in  future  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  send 
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any  but  their  best  wines  to  America,  as  none  but  their  best  could 
compete  with  the  Californian  Eeisling. 

There  are  also  signs  of  more  financial  strength  among  the 
vineyardists,  some  of  whom  are  now  prepared  to  mature  and  ship 
their  wines  themselves.  The  public  will  then  learn  that,  while  we 
•do  not  profess  that  our  wines  are  equal  to  the  first  growths  of 
France  or  Germany,  we  do  make  good  honest  wines,  as  good  as,  and 
perhaps  a  good  deal  better  than,  the  wines  which  are  so  often  foisted 
off  on  one  at  hotels  and  other  places  as  being  of  these  growths. 

But  another  effect  of  this  will  be  to  force  the  trade  to  give  up 
this  wholesale  mixing  and  to  grade  their  wines  in  future,  if  they 
wish  to  keep  up  with  private  shippers.  Wine-growers  will  then 
receive  a  price  more  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of  their  wine, 
bad  or  good,  and  probably,  ere  long,  we  shall  see  all  the  Mission 
vineyards  grafted  over  into  better  varieties. 

Here,  of  course,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  croakers  who  tell  you  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  over-production  of  wine  in  this  State  ;  but  of 
this,  I  think,  there  is  no  fear.  The  last  vintage  was  the  largest  ever 
known  in  California,  and  the  total  production  of  wine  is  estimated  at 
20,000,000  gallons,  while  a  few  years  ago  the  average  production  in 
France  was  1,500,000,000  gallons,  now  reduced  by  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  and  mildew  to  between  500,000,000  and  600,000,000  gallons. 
Surely,  with  such  a  falling  off  as  this,  there  is  room  enough  for  any 
and  all  the  wine  that  California  can  produce  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  is  not  our  production  which  is  too  great,  but  our  distributing 
power  which  is  defective.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in  Europe 
paying  two  shillings  a  bottle  for  worse  wine  than  they  could  get  here 
at  two  shillings  a  gallon.  The  difficulty  till  now  has  been  that  we 
have  had  so  large  a  production  of  inferior  wine,  that  the  better  wines 
have  not  been  able  to  attract  the  attention  they  deserve,  while  the 
inferior  wines  have  given  the  whole  production  an  evil  reputation. 

And  as  regards  our  mountain  vineyards,  my  readers  will  no  doubt 
wonder  what  possible  advantages  we  have  which  can  counterbalance 
the  many  and  serious  disadvantages  of  isolation  and  the  more  expen- 
sive, because  more  tedious,  culture  which  steep  broken  land  requires. 

One  great  advantage  which  we  have  is,  that  we  are  above  the 
frost  line.  At  an  elevation  of  from  900  to  1,500  feet,  the  spring 
frosts,  which  often  prove  so  disastrous  in  the  valleys  and  lower  lands, 
leave  our  vineyards  untouched.1 

We  also  grow  finer  fruit  than  they  can  grow  in  the  valleys.  It  is 
finer  in  flavour  and  in  colour,  and  both  keeps  and  travels  better ;  and 
the  same  holds  good  of  our  table  grapes.  From  this  we  argue,  and 
we  think  we  can  already  prove  from  our  wine,  that  on  our  steep  and 
elevated  hillsides  we  can  make  finer  wine,  of  deeper,  richer  colour, 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  a  very  severe  frost  has  almost  ruined  the  crops  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  but  has  done  no  harm  in  the  mountains.  This  frost  occurred 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  May. 
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with  more  flavour  and  bouquet,  and  with  better  keeping  qualities. 
So  far  there  are  few,  if  any,  vineyards  in  this  country  in  which  any  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  vines  are  already  in  bearing,  but  a  year  or  two 
will  bring  in  a  very  considerable  acreage,  and  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  compare  our  wines  with  wines  made  from  the  same  kinds  of 
grapes  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  But  even  already  our 
wines  made  from  medium,  or  even  inferior,  varieties  are  attracting 
a  good  deal  of  attention  among  the  wine-growers  in  this  State,  and 
are  found  to  compare  very  favourably  with  those  made  from  the  same 
varieties  in  the  valleys.  The  colour  of  our  red  wines  is  very  fine,  and 
they  are  largely  used  to  blend  with  wines  grown  in  other  districts,, 
which  are  frequently  very  deficient  in  colour. 

One  other  advantage  we  have  which  is  only  indirectly  connected 
with  the  vineyard.  On  these  mountain  places  there  is  generally  a 
considerable  quantity  of  timber.  A  couple  of  woodmen  are  hired, 
and,  as  they  are  paid  only  for  work  done,  they  do  not  require  very 
close  superintendence  beyond  seeing  that  they  work  up  the  timber 
without  waste.  These  men  make  what  is  here  known  as  split 
lumber :  posts  and  pickets  for  fencing,  grapestakes,  on  which  the 
vines  are  trained,  firewood,  &c.,  for  all  of  which  there  is  an  almost 
unlimited  demand  from  the  farming  and  other  parts  of  the  State. 
The  horses  which  are  required  for  ploughing  and  cultivating  the 
vineyard  are  idle  in  summer,  and  they  can  then  be  employed  in 
hauling  this  lumber  to  the  nearest  railway,  and,  if  the  place  is  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  a  station,  a  fair  income  may  be  derived  from 
this  source — no  inconsiderable  advantage,  if  one  has  planted  a  vine- 
yard and  is  waiting  for  it  to  come  into  bearing. 

Last,  and  not  least,  land  is  comparatively  cheap  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

But,  pleasant  as  are  the  scenes  among  which  we  live,  and  interest- 
ing as  is  the  pursuit  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  would  not  wish  my 
readers  to  imagine  that  our  lives  are  free  from  worries  and  more 
serious  troubles.  They  are  as  many  and  as  varied  as  they  are  any- 
where else.  There  is  constant  trouble  with  the  workmen,  and  there- 
is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  the  skilled  labour  to  direct  the 
rather  delicate  operations  which  vine  and  fruit  culture  require.  The 
one  expedient  I  know  of  is,  that  each  owner  should  qualify  himself 
by  study  and  observation  to  act  as  his  own  foreman.  When  he 
knows  what  work  has  to  be  done,  what  time  it  requires  to  do  it  in,, 
and  when  it  has  to  be  done,  he  will  be  independent  of  every  one,  for  he 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  unskilled  labour,  active  and 
willing  enough  if  well  directed,  and  he  will  then  also  find  no  difficulty 
in  getting  skilled  labour,  for  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  it  himself, 
and  will  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  references  more  or  less  recklessly 
given.  That  the  knowledge  requisite  for  this  can  be  readily  acquired 
by  those  who  seriously  set  themselves  to  work  to  acquire  it,  is  proved 
by  the  number  of  ladies  who  are  successfully  working  vineyards  in 
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California.  One  of  the  largest  and  best  vineyards  in  this  county  is 
managed  most  successfully  by  two  ladies,  who  three  or  four  years 
ago  had  never  even  seen  a  vineyard  except  perhaps  in  the  distance, 
and  who  had  lived  principally  in  large  cities. 

Another  constant  source  of  trouble  is  with  domestic  servants. 
The  struggle  for  life  in  California  has  been  so  easy  that  the  families 
of  the  working  classes  have  not  had,  so  far,  at  least  to  any  great 
extent,  to  go  out  as  servants.  When  they  do  so,  they  generally 
prefer  remaining  in  a  town ;  and  as  in  this  country  there  are  no 
class  distinctions  (I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  small  county 
towns),  they  are  as  good  as  their — I  was  going  to  say  masters  and 
mistresses ;  but  as  in  this  free  country  there  are  no  such  things,  let 
us  say  '  bosses,'  the  nearest  equivalent — and  therefore  have  their 
share  of  all  that  is  going.  The  domestic  service  here  has  to  a  large 
•extent  been  done  by  the  Chinese,  and  excellent  servants  they  make 
in  some  respects ;  in  others  they  are  very  undesirable,  while  a  great 
prejudice  exists  against  them  among  the  native  Americans.  Under 
these  circumstances  many,  I  may  say  most,  ladies  have  had  to  do 
their  own  housework  and  cooking,  rather  than  have  constant  trouble 
and  still  more  constant  changes.  But  there  are  already  signs  that 
this  state  of  things  is  coming  to  an  end.  Immigration  into  California 
is  increasing  rapidly,  and  among  the  immigrants  are  considerable 
numbers  of  servant-girls,  both  from  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States, 
while  from  the  Southern  States  you  can  now  get  well-trained  coloured 
girls,  who  seem  more  contented  in  their  situations,  and  more  willing 
to  remain  in  them,  than  any  other  class. 

Of  society  among  the  regular  inhabitants,  either  of  the  county 
•or  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  there  is  little  or  none.  This  is  perhaps  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when,  as  I  have  stated  above,  most  ladies  are  their 
own  cooks  and  housemaids,  and  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  there  is 
very  little  society  which  does  not  start  at  least  with  a  certain  amount 
of  eating  and  drinking  in  pleasant  congenial  company.  But  even 
here  there  is  already  an  improvement,  and  among  the  few  foreign 
residents  who  have  settled  on  vineyards  in  this  country,  there  is, 
though  under  considerable  difficulties,  a  certain  amount  of  pleasant 
social  intercourse,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  a  few  more  agree- 
able and  refined  people  would  settle  themselves  in  this  county,  we 
should  not  have  as  pleasant  society  as  in  any  county  in  England. 

But  with  plenty  of  books  and  music  we  manage  to  get  along 
pretty  well  even  without  society,  passing  our  time  in  speculating 
what  we  shall  do  when  our  wines  are  as  renowned  as  Chateau  Lafite 
and  Johannisberger.  Well,  we  shall  not  live  to  see  that  day ;  but  who 
knows  what  our  children  may  see  ?  In  the  meantime  we  shall  be 
satisfied  if  we  can  only  advance  some  way  on  the  road,  and  obtain 

some  recognition  of  our  advance. 

WILLIAM  MAITLAND. 

•Santa  Cruz,  California. 
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AMERICAN  STATESMEN! 

III. 

AMERICANS  claim  for  Daniel  Webster  the  highest  place  among- 
modern  orators.  The  verification  of  such  a  claim  would  be  a  com- 
plicated process.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Webster  was  a 
magnificent  speaker,  or  that  his  speeches,  like  those  of  Bright  and 
unlike  those  of  Clay,  have  a  literary  value  of  the  highest  and  most 
lasting  kind.  In  political  oratory  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything 
superior  to  the  reply  to  Haine ;  in  forensic  oratory  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  anything  superior  to  the  speech  on  the  murder  of 
White ;  among  show  speeches  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything 
superior  to  the  Plymouth  oration.  The  economical  and  financial 
speeches  have  also  the  highest  merits  of  speeches  of  that  class. 
The  comparison  of  Webster  to  Demosthenes  is  not  inappropriate. 
Simplicity  is  the  characteristic  of  both.  We  remember  Cobden's 
half-concealed  disappointment  at  finding  in  Demosthenes,  whom 
he  had  been  reading  in  a  translation,  so  little  that  was  florid  or 
impassioned.  Webster  had  not  much  imagination,  and  he  seldom 
appealed  to  feeling.  He  reasons  with  irresistible  force  and  in  lan- 
guage plain  but  well-chosen,  terse,  and  thoroughly  effective.  His 
sentences  have  been  compared  to  the  strokes  of  a  trip  hammer. 
Like  the  strokes  of  a  trip  hammer  they  are  in  sureness  of  aim  and 
in  the  force  with  which  they  shatter  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side,  but  not  in  monotony,  for  their  construction  and  connection  are 
sufficiently  varied.  From  the  manifest  study  of  effect,  which  is  the 

1  American  Statesmen :  a  Series  of  Biographies  of  Men  conspicuous  in  the  Political 
History  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by  John  T.  Morse,  jun.  (Boston,  U.S.  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  : — 


John  Quincy  Adams.    By  John  T.  Morse, 

jun. 
Alexander  Hamilton.     By  Henry  Cabot 

Lodge. 

John  C.  Calhoun.     By  Dr.  H.  von  Hoist. 
Andrew  Jackson.      By  Professor   W.  G. 

Sumner. 

John  Randolph.     By  Henry  Adams. 
James  Monroe.   By  Pres.  Daniel  C.  Oilman. 
Tlwmas  Jefferson.   By  John  T.  Morse,  jun. 


Daniel  Webster.   By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Albert  Gallatin.   By  John  Austin  Stevens. 
James  Madison.    By  Sydney  Howard  Gay. 
John  Adams.    By  John  T.  Morse,  jun. 
Jo hn  Marshall.     By  A.  B.  Magruder. 
Samuel  Adams.     By  James  K.  Hosmer. 
Thomas  H.  Senton.    By  Theodore  Eoose- 

velt. 

Henry  Clay.    By  Hon.  Carl  Schurz. 
Patrick  Henry.     By  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 
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special  weakness  of  American  oratory,  otherwise  so  excellent  at  the 
present  day,  Webster  must  always  have  been  free.  He  never  de- 
scends to  personal  invective,  and  though  he  had  great  power  of 
sarcasm  and  ridicule,  he  makes  a  very  temperate  use  of  it.  A  face 
and  figure  incredibly  imposing,  with  a  voice  of  admirable  quality 
and  power,  seconded  Webster's  mental  gifts,  and  made  him,  as  soon 
as  he  opened  his  mouth,  master  of  his  audience.  Master  of  his 
audience  he  remained  when  little  but  face,  figure  and  voice,  with  the 
spell  of  immense  reputation,  was  left.  Even  when  he  was  tipsy, 
as  occasionally  happened,  his  august  manner  and  solemn  tones  made 
nonsense  profoundly  impressive.  The  political  future — the  immediate 
political  future  at  least — apparently  belongs  to  the  stump  orator, 
and  in  England  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  even  more  than  in  the 
United  States,  since  in  the  United  States  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  not  being  in  Congress,  are  chosen,  as  a  rule,  for  their  ad- 
ministrative qualities,  whereas  in  England  everything  now  goes  by 
oratorical  power.  Wisdom  will  have  to  cultivate  her  voice  and  her 
delivery  if  she  means  to  have  any  chance  against  blatherskite.  But 
even  if  she  succeeds  in  this,  or  Mr.  Edison  can  help  her  by  the 
invention  of  an  oratoric  speaking  trumpet,  she  will  find  it  difficult 
to  remain  wise  when  she  is  compelled,  instead  of  quietly  reflecting, 
exercising  forecast,  and  maturing  her  policy,  to  be  every  day  tickling 
the  fancy  of  crowds,  committing  herself  on  all  public  questions,  and 
talking  in  the  exaggerative  strain  which,  when  telling  things  are  to 
be  said  to  a  vast  audience,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid.  A  public 
man  who  is  constantly  on  the  stump  must  be  in  danger,  one  would 
think,  of  parting  company  not  only  with  statesmanship  but  with 
reality.  The  expenditure  of  energy  too  is  enormous,  and  cannot 
fail  greatly  to  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the  administrator  and  the 
legislator  in  his  proper  sphere.  No  sooner  is  the  exhausting  session 
over  than  the  minister  or  leader  is  dragged  out  upon  the  stump.  It  is 
mournful  to  see  how  such  men  as  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen 
are  wasted  and  sometimes  compromised  by  this  fell  demand.  Some 
of  our  greatest  statesmen  would  have  broken  down  at  once. 

In  Webster's  day,  however,  the  stump,  though  gaining  ground, 
had  not  got  the  upper  hand.  His  usual  audience,  the  Senate, 
was  eminently  favourable  to  the  oratory  of  reason.  He  remained 
not  only  an  orator,  but  a  statesman  and  a  strong  pillar  of  the 
State.  But  his  moral  force  was  not  equal  to  his  mental  power. 
In  the  gigantic  body  of  his  intellect  there  dwelt  a  soul  which  was 
not  gigantic.  From  his  youth  upwards  he  appears  to  have  been 
rather  selfish,  very  ready  to  accept  the  services  of  others,  which  he 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  commanding,  and  not  so  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge them.  He  was  given  to  excess  in  wine.  He  ran  carelessly 
into  debt,  and  was  not  above  having  his  debts  paid  for  him,  though 
by  so  doing  he  could  hardly  fail  to  lay  himself,  as  a  public  man, 
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under  inconvenient  obligations.  It  is  said  that  upon  being  reminded 
that  one  of  his  bills  had  fallen  due,  he  replied,  with  a  majestic  wave 
of  his  hand,  '  Let  it  be  paid.'  The  reply  to  Haine,  which  was  his 
greatest  triumph,  proved  also  his  greatest  misfortune.  It  made  him 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  when  a  man  has  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  it  is  difficult  for  him,  as  we  have  seen 
already  in  the  cases  of  Madison  and  Clay,  to  walk  upright.  What 
can  it  be  that  lends  such  overpowering  and  fatal  attractiveness  to 
this  prize  ?  A  strong  man's  head  surely  ought  not  to  be  turned  or 
his  conscience  perverted  by  the  prospect  of  mounting  an  elective 
throne  which  has  been  pressed  by  Jackson,  Harrison,  Van  Buren, 
Tyler,  Polk,  and  Buchanan.  The  President  has  a  qualified  veto  on 
legislation  ;  otherwise  his  office  is  merely  executive,  and  in  ordinary 
times  decidedly  inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  a  Prime  Minister, 
who  is  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  state. 
He  is  constantly  exposed  to  calumny,  to  which  he  is  hardly  at  liberty 
to  reply.  He  has  scarcely  a  moment  which  he  can  call  his  own,  and 
office-seekers  beset  him  like  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes.  *  Ah,  my  dear 
friend,'  said  Lincoln  to  one  who,  seeing  his  sad  face  after  Chancellors- 
ville,  spoke  words  of  comfort,  *  it  is  not  Chancellorsville,  it  is  that 
postmastership  of  yours  at  Pedlington.'  His  term  over,  the  Presi- 
dent descends  not  only  to  privacy  but  to  obscurity,  it  may  be  to 
poverty ;  for  the  Republic,  while  lavishly  generous  to  her  soldiers, 
is  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  anyone  who  has  served 
her  in  a  civil  capacity,  even  as  head  of  the  State.  But  the  Presiden- 
tial election  is  the  Derby  of  American  politics.  The  excitement 
about  it,  which  leads  to  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money  in 
electioneering,  is  largely  of  a  sporting  character,  and  the  moral 
atmosphere  which  it  generates  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Turf. 

If  Webster's  oratory  had  ever  approached  the  verge  of  declama- 
tory violence  it  was  when  in  his  early  days  he  was  denouncing 
slavery.  In  his  eloquence  the  conscience  of  New  England  found  its 
most  solemn  and  thrilling  voice.  But  with  the  aspiration  after  the 
Presidency  was  born  in  his  breast  a  hankering  for  the  Southern 
vote.  From  that  time  his  tone  in  speaking  of  slavery  began  to 
change.  He  said  less  and  less  about  its  evils,  more  and  more  about 
its  right  to  existence  under  the  Constitution  and  the  duty  of  obeying 
the  laws  enacted  for  its  security,  especially  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
which  of  all  things  connected  with  the  system  galled  the  Northern 
conscience  most.  At  last,  in  his  too  famous  *  Seventh  of  March ' 
speech,  he  apostatised  outright,  and  the  name  of  the  fallen  arch- 
angel was  heard  no  more  in  heaven.  After  all,  happily  for  him,  he 
missed  the  prize  of  his  apostasy  and  escaped  the  ignominy  of  stand- 
ing in  history  as  a  pro-slavery  President.  The  South  was  willing 
enough  to  use  the  convert,  but  it  preferred  trusting  its  interests  tc 
an  older  and  a  sincerer  friend.  Webster  had  felt  an  assurance  of 
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success  which  in  any  case  would  have  been  excessive,  since  he  had 
little  of  Clay's  magnetism  and  to  the  mass  of  his  party  he  was  an 
object  rather  of  admiration  than  of  love.  Few  would  have  wept  and 
nobody  would  have  died  of  grief  at  his  defeat.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  passed  under  the  darkest  of  all  clouds,  that  in  which,  with  the 
shadow  of  misfortune,  is  blended  the  shadow  of  a  desertion  of  the 
right.  Theodore  Parker  has  a  very  fine  passage  on  Webster's  fall. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Webster  had 
turned  his  coat.  He  had  previously  ratted  from  Free  Trade  to 
Protection.  The  speeches  which  he  made  in  favour  of  Free  Trade 
and  against  Protection  are  still  some  of  the  weightiest  weapons  in 
the  Free  Trade  armoury;  yet  when  the  Protective  policy  had 
developed  manufactures  in  New  England,  and  brought  over  his 
constituents  to  that  side,  he  put  his  principles  in  his  pocket  and  up- 
held the  Protective  tariff.  To  deny  his  change  is  idle.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  it  was  not  without  excuse.  What  Protection  has 
once  done  it  is  very  difficult  to  undo.  Industries  are  built  on  the 
false  foundation,  and  if  it  is  suddenly  removed  may  fall  with  a  crash, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  distress  for  a  time.  The  fear  of 
this  it  is  which  at  present  makes  Americans  who  are  by  con- 
viction Free-Traders  hesitate  to  vote  for  a  great  and  sudden  change 
in  the  tariff.  In  Canada  Protection  is  a  thing  of  yesterday  ;  yet  it 
has  already  created  artificial  interests  which  greatly  increase  the 
difficulty  of  securing  for  the  Canadians  the  inestimable  boon  of 
free  trade  with  the  continent  of  which  their  country  is  a  part. 

Webster's  lapses,  though  one  of  them  was  terrible,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  put  his  services  as  a  statesman  out  of  sight.  One  of 
those  services  was  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Canadian  boundary 
question  by  the  Ashburton  treaty.  Webster's  fidelity  as  a  negotiator 
to  the  interest  of  his  country  was  vindicated  by  Lord  Palmerston's 
lenunciation  of  the  treaty  as  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  England. 
His  moderation  and  regard  for  international  morality  are  vindicated 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  seems  to  think  that  to  agree  to 
an  equitable  settlement  with  Canada  was  a  mistake  and  that  she 
Dught  to  have  been  despoiled  without  compunction.  Canada  herself 
has  always  echoed  the  complaint  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Gradually 
she  will  comprehend  the  situation  and  become  aware  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  the  British  democracy  to  go  to  war  about  a  Canadian 
question.  Nor  can  the  day  be  very  distant  when  England  will  begin 
to  see  that  nothing  but  responsibility  and  peril  is  left  her  as  a 
nominal  Power  on  the  American  continent.  She  may  even  now  be 
wise  enough  to  listen  with  caution  to  those  who  advise  her  to  place 
her  military  road  to  India  in  the  keeping  of  an  unarmed  colony  and 
within  the  grasp  of  the  party  hostile  to  her  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  while  the  slave-owners  declined 
to  concur  with  the  framer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
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branding  themselves,  under  colour  of  branding  George  the  Third,  as 
unchristian  and  piratical  monsters,  the  attitude  of  slavery  was  apolo- 
getic. It  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  it  was  a  highly  questionable 
relic  of  the  past,  and  only  to  desire  time  to  die  quietly  and  with 
decency.  After  the  vast  expansion  of  the  cotton  interest,  consequent 
on  the  discovery  of  the  cotton  gin,  slavery  began  to  present  itself  as 
a  permanent  necessity,  aud  took  up  in  its  own  defence  the  position 
which  was  taken  up  in  its  defence  by  Clay,  asserting  that  it  was  the 
only  possible  relation  between  the  white  and  black  races.  The  diffi- 
culty of  placing  on  a  footing  of  equality  two  races  of  which  the  blood 
could  never  mingle  was,  in  fact,  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  the  institution,  and  the  only  one  which  was  not 
obviously  repugnant  to  morality. 

But  an  abuse  in  which  many  are  interested,  and  which  is  politically 
powerful,  whether  it  be  slavery  or  monopoly,  seldom  fails  to  find  a  philo- 
sopher who  will  prove  that,  in  spite  of  all  seeming,  the  evil  is  good. 
This  part  was  played  in  the  case  of  slavery  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  whose  passionate  and  probably  sincere  advocacy  of  a  bad  and 
desperate  cause  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  curious  figures  in  the 
history  of  opinion.  His  name  (Colquhoun)  denotes  that  he,  like 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  was  by  extraction  a  Scotch 
Irishman,  one  of  a  race  endowed  with  qualities  not  less  evil  in  their 
perversion  than  excellent  when  directed  aright.  He  had  probably 
inherited  a  strong  Old  Testament  conception  of  the  destiny  of  the 
children  of  Ham.  Calhoun  set  out  as  an  ordinary  politician,  aiming, 
like  Clay  and  Webster,  at  the  Presidency,  and  unkind  critics  have 
averred  that  only  when  he  found  the  quest  of  the  Presidency  hopeless 
did  he  give  vent  to  his  disappointment  and  seek  to  gratify  his  ambition 
in  another  way  by  standing  forth  as  the  daring  champion  of  slavery 
and  arraying  the  slave  States  against  the  rest.  Mr.  Von  Hoist,  in 
the  excellent  volume  which  he  has  contributed  to  this  series,  takes 
what  is  at  once  the  more  charitable  and  the  more  interesting  view. 
By  whatever  door,  whether  that  of  ambition  or  philosophic  convic- 
tion, the  idea  that  slavery  was  the  best  of  all  social  and  political 
systems  found  access,  having  once  entered,  it  evidently  took  full 
possession  of  Calhoun's  soul.  His  characteristic,  as  he  appeared  to 
Harriet  Martineau,  was  the  narrow  intensity  of  a  man  under  the 
dominion  of  an  idea.  The  house  may  have  been  swept  and  garnished 
by  foiled  ambition,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of 
slavery  entered  in.  Nor,  when  touched  by  the  spear  of  Abolitionist 
ethics,  did  the  Prince  of  Darkness  fail  to  tower  up  in  considerable 
might  and  majesty.  The  moral  force  of  the  Northern  conscience 
was  henceforth  confronted  by  another  force,  also  after  its  fashion 
moral.  Calhoun  cast  away,  as  utterly  unworthy,  the  plea  that  the 
existing  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the  slave-owning  States  was 
a  necessary  evil.  He  held  it,  he  said,  to  be  i  a  good,  as  it  had  proved 
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itself  to  be  to  both  races,  and  as  it  would  continue  to  prove  itself 
if  not  disturbed  by  the  fell  spirit  of  Abolition.'  '  The  relation  now 
existing  in  the  slave-holding  States,'  he  repeated,  *  instead  of  being 
an  evil  is  a  good — a  positive  good.'  He  took  what  he  called  <  high 
ground.'  With  the  ordinary  relations  between  capital  and  labour, 
and  the  ordinary  apportionment  of  the  fruits  of  labour  between 
them,  he  confidently  compared  the  *  direct,  simple,  and  patriarchal 
mode  in  which,  under  the  industrial  system  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  labour  of  the  African  was  commanded  by  the  European.'  He 
declared,  with  a  daring  which,  when  we  consider  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Southern  plantations,  rises  to  heroism,  that  '  in  few  countries 
was  so  much  left  to  the  labourer  and  so  little  exacted  from  him.' 
Nor  were  the  blessings  of  slavery,  according  to  him,  confined  to  the 
industrial  sphere  ;  it  *  formed  the  most  solid  and  durable  foundation 
on  which  to  rear  free  and  stable  political  institutions.'  In  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilisation  there  had  always  been  a  conflict  between 
labour  and  capital ;  from  this  conflict  the  slave-owning  States  were 
free.  But  they  had  only  just  entered  on  the  stage  in  which  the 
excellence  of  their  political  institutions  was  to  be  tested ;  justice 
would  be  done  them  by  the  next  generation. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  intellect  so  acute  as  that  of 
Calhoun  can  have  missed,  if  it  did  really  miss,  the  patent  fact  that  the 
conflict  between  labour  and  capital,  instead  of  being  unknown  in  the 
South,  prevailed  there  in  its  direst  form,  and  manifested  its  existence 
in  hideous  slave  codes,  devised  not  only  to  shackle  the  movements,  but 
to  depress  the  intelligence  of  the  slave ;  in  a  system  of  police  which 
amounted  to  a  standing  reign  of  terror  ;  and  in  the  fears  of  slave  in- 
surrection, which,  notwithstanding  these  dreadful  precautions,  continu- 
ally haunted  the  mind  of  the  slave-owner  and,  as  President  Buchanan 
once  complained,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Southern  matrons  to 
sleep  in  peace.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  understand  how  any  man 
not  besotted  by  local  prejudice,  after  seeing  another  state  of  society, 
could  have  looked  on  the  state  of  society  in  the  South  and  pro- 
nounced it  very  good.  In  that  invaluable  work  of  Mr.  Olmsted 
which  has  preserved  for  us  a  faithful  and  lively  picture  of  the  South 
before  the  war,  we  see  how  profound  was  the  barbarism  which  lay 
beneath  the  slightly  polished  surface  of  a  community  made  up  of 
luxurious  and  spendthrift  planters,  '  mean  whites '  who  combined  the 
lowest  degradation,  both  intellectual  and  economical,  with  the  inso- 
lence of  a  privileged  race,  and  embruted  slaves.  Industry  was  hope- 
lessly unprogressive,  and  could  never  rise,  even  in  agriculture,  above 
the  tillage  which  exhausts  the  soil.  The  indispensable  condition  of 
economical  progress,  as  Mr.  Von  Hoist  truly  says,  is  a  thriving  middle 
class,  which  at  the  South  did  not  exist,  and  could  not  have  existed 
without  breaking  up  the  social  and  political  system.  Even  material 
improvements,  such  as  railways  and  telegraphs,  were  as  much  as  the 
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system  could  bear,  though  Calhoun,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
North,  was  in  favour  of  their  introduction.  Hospitality,  for  which 
the  Southern  gentleman  was  renowned,  is  an  easy  virtue  when  it  is 
practised  with  the  fruits  of  another's  toil.  Freedom  from  manual 
labour  usually  brings  with  it  refinement  of  a  certain  kind,  but  it  was 
observed  that  beneath  the  graceful  exterior  of  the  Southern  ladies 
there  was  a  strain  of  inhumanity  such  as  cannot  fail  to  be  engendered 
in  the  mistresses  of  slaves.  It  is  needless  to  say  what  effect  the 
exercise  of  tyranny  from  the  cradle  must  have  upon  the  temper  of 
the  young.  Calhoun  and  all  the  chivalry  reproached  the  North  with 
avarice,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  them  avaricious  to  work  slaves  to 
death  for  their  own  profit  any  more  than  to  a  robber  knight  of  the 
Middle  Ages  it  seemed  avaricious  to  plunder  burghers.  The  apostle- 
ship  of  Calhoun,  however,  was  thoroughly  successful.  His  creed, 
preached  in  language  forcible  and  impressive  by  its  logical  precision, 
though  somewhat  hard  and  dry,  took  full  possession  of  the  Southern 
mind.  Satisfied  by  him  of  the  holiness  of  its  cause,  slavery  fought 
and  conquered  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellor sville.  High  was 
the  exultation  on  the  Federal  side  when,  the  conquering  armies  of 
the  North  having  entered  Charleston,  the  banner  of  the  Union  was 
waved  in  triumph  over  the  great  marble  slab  on  which  slavery  had 
carved,  as  a  sufficient  epitaph,  the  name  of  Calhoun. 

When  Calhoun  instigated  South  Carolina  to  exercise  her  sovereign 
power  by  nullifying  a  Federal  tariff,  he  might  seem  to  have  been 
merely  raising  again  the  banner  which  had  been  raised  by  Jefferson 
and  his  allies  in  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  and  on  which  the  very  word 
'  Nullification '  had  been  inscribed.  But  Jefferson's  State  Right  was 
democratic  resistance  to  Federal  centralisation ;  Calhoun's  State  Right 
was  Southern  separation.  It  appears  that  so  early  as  1828  the  plan 
of  a  slave-owning  confederacy  had  found  favour  with  many  Southern 
politicians.  Calhoun  seems  always  to  have  clung  to  the  Union,  and 
to  have  been  long  even  in  resigning  his  own  ambitious  hope  of  be- 
coming its  President ;  but  his  sense  of  the  division  between  the  two 
geographical  groups  of  States,  with  their  antagonistic  spirit  and  inte- 
rests, more  and  more  gained  the  ascendency  in  his  mind.  He  had 
advanced  far  on  the  road  to  secession  when  he  proposed  to  hold  a  con- 
vention of  the  Southern  States,  which  should  extort  justice  for  slavery 
by  closing  the  Southern  ports  to  Northern  vessels.  His  last  proposal 
was  a  double  Presidency,  which,  preposterous  in  itself,  clearly  pointed 
to  a  division  of  the  Confederation.  Calhoun  was  no  fire-eater ;  he 
knew  how  to  oppose  the  headlong  violence  of  the  fire-eaters ;  he  was 
in  his  way  a  statesman,  with  the  power  of  reflection  and  of  foresight, 
perhaps  even  with  a  mournful  insight  into  the  contents  of  the  book 
of  fate.  This  lends  to  his  career  a  tragic  interest,  to  which  full  justice 
is  done  by  Mr.  Von  Hoist.  From  the  Nullification  dispute  he  came 
off  really  victorious,  since  the  Compromise  tariff  was  a  real  concession, 
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while  the  Force  Bill,  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  nothing 
but  empty  thunder.  He  prepared  the  way  for  a  greater  though  still 
temporary  triumph  of  the  dark  power  which  he  served.  Down  to 
1861  that  power  ruled  the  Union  under  the  form  of  a  democratic 
party  made  up  of  the  slave-owners,  their  congenial  allies  the  selfish 
plutocrats  of  the  North,  the  Irish,  and  the  low  populace  of  the 
Northern  cities.  Then  came  the  inevitable  catastrophe.  To  upbraid 
slavery,  as  some  of  these  writers  do,  with  its  folly  in  not  having  re- 
mained quiet  and  abstained  from  provoking  the  North  seems  hardly 
reasonable.  It  was  not  in  the  character  of  a  slave-owner  to  remain 
quiet.  Nor  did  the  North  remain  quiet ;  pricked  in  its  conscience 
by  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  galled  by  the  reproaches  of  the  civilised 
world,  it  could  not  leave  the  accursed  thing  alone.  The  best  excuse 
for  Southern  violence  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  some  of 
those  Northern  philanthropists,  such  as  Charles  Sumner  and  Wendell 
Phillips,  who  hated  the  slave-owner  fully  as  much  as  they  loved  the 
slave.  After  reading  Sumner's  speeches  we  can  hardly  be  surprised, 
however  much  we  may  be  shocked,  at  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  infuriated  Brookes.2 

For  a  generation  or  more  after  the  Revolution  the  United  States, 
though  they  were  a  republic,  were  hardly  a  democracy.  The  people 
allowed  power  to  be  exercised  for  them  by  the  highly  educated 
class,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  up,  content  with 
electing  their  rulers  out  of  that  circle.  But  in  time  they  grew 
jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  intelligence,  suspicious  of  its  designs, 
and  desirous  of  exercising  power  themselves.  A  multitude  can  exer- 
cise power  and  trample  down  hated  superiorities  only  by  concentrating 
its  force  in  a  man,  who  thus  becomes  a  demagogue  despot.  The 
man  in  America  was  Andrew  Jackson,  who  has  found  an  excellent 
biographer  in  Professor  Sumner,  and  whose  name  marks  the  advent 
of  thoroughgoing  democracy  and  at  the  same  time  a  sinister  epoch 
in  American  politics  and  administration.  Jackson  was  certainly 
well  chosen  as  a  leader  of  *  the  masses '  against  ( the  classes/ 
Quincy  and  Adams  called  him  an  unlettered  barbarian.  His  want 
of  literature,  though  it  would  have  done  him  no  good,  might  not 
have  done  him  much  harm.  Lincoln  was  unlettered,  yet  he  governed 
well.  But  Lincoln  was  not  a  barbarian.  The  Tennessean  was  a 
barbarian  to  the  core ;  the  furious  passions  which  sometimes  choked 
his  utterance,  and  the  almost  insane  egotism  which  made  him  fancy 
that  everyone  who  crossed  his  will  must  be  the  blackest  of  villains,, 
were  not  under  the  restraint  of  moral  civilisation.  That  is  the  simplest 
account  of  his  character  and  conduct.  He  first  appears  upon  the 
scene  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  with  his  hair  tied 

2  Specimens  of  Sumner's  style  may  be  seen  in  Professor  Alexander  Johnson's 
American  Orations,  which  forms  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  Lives  of  American, 
Statesmen.  The  orations  are  selected  on  account  of  their  political  importance,  with 
which,  however,  oratorical  merit  argely  coincides. 
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behind  in  an  eel-skin  and  elf  locks  hanging  down  his  face,  voting 
against  a  tribute  of  honour  to  Washington.     For  a  commercial  and 
industrial  nation  the  Americans  are  singularly  apt  to  be  dazzled  by 
military  glory.     In  England,  though  she  is  an  old  war  Power,  mili- 
tary glory  has  made  only  one  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  no  mere  fighter  of  battles  but  a 
great  administrator  and  diplomatist,  and  in  his  dealings  with  the 
provisional  governments  of  the  Peninsula  had  even  proved  himself  a 
sagacious  politician.     In  America  military  glory,  unaccompanied  by 
any  other  qualification,  has  made  four  Presidents — Jackson,  Harrison, 
Taylor,and  Grant — besides  bestowing  nominations  on  Scott,  M'Clellan, 
and  Hancock,  not  to  mention  cases  like  those  of  Pierce  and  Fremont, 
in  which  it  has  been  a  make-weight.    Jackson  had  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people  by  what  is  called  his  brilliant  victory  at  New  Orleans,  a 
victory  in  which  his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  sixteen,  and 
which  would  have  been  almost  equally  brilliant  if  Pakenham's  un- 
fortunate  troops   had   been    led    into    the    Mississippi.     He    had 
strengthened  his  hold  on  popular  admiration  by  a  series  of  international 
outrages  of  the  most  savage  kind.     On  an  irresistible  tide  of  enthu- 
siasm, after  a   campaign  marked  by  an  interchange  of  the  most 
ferocious  personalities,  '  Old  Hickory '  was  borne  into  supreme  power. 
He  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Washington  with  an  enormous 
mob  largely  composed  of  office-seekers  who  had  worked  for  him  in  the 
campaign.     An  eye-witness  has  described  the  sight  as  very  '  like  the 
inundation  of  the  Northern  barbarians  into  Rome,  except  that  in  this 
case  the  tumultuous  tide,  instead  of  coming  from  the  North,  came 
from  the  West  and  the  South.'     *  Strange  faces,'  says  the  same 
narrator,  *  filled  every  public  place,  and  every  face  seemed  to  bear 
defiance  on  its  brow.'     The  city,  and  especially  the  lobbies,  swarmed 
with  Jacksonian  editors.     On  the  morning  of  the  inauguration  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol  was  an  agitated  sea  of  heads,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  repress  the  surging  crowd  by  stretching  a  ship's 
cable  across  the  flight  of  steps.     After  the  inauguration   came   a 
reception.      There  was   orange   punch   by   barrelfuls,  but   as   the 
waiters  opened  the  door  a  rush  was  made  ;  the  glasses  were  broken, 
the  pails  of  liquor  were  upset,  and  the  semblance  of  order  could  be 
restored  only  by  carrying  tubs  of  punch  into  the  garden  to  draw  off 
the  crowd  from  the  rooms.   Men  stood  in  muddy  boots  on  the  damask- 
covered  chairs  to  get  a  sight  of  the  President.     '  The  reign  of  King 
Mob  seemed  triumphant,'  says  Judge  Story,  who  was  glad  to  escape 
from  the  scene. 

The  upsetting  of  pails  of  punch  and  the  spoiling  of  damask  by 
dirty  boots  were,  however,  small  matters.  Now  was  proclaimed  by 
the  lips  of  Marcy  the  fell  maxim  that  'to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils.'  Jefferson  had  done  something  in  this  way,  but  Jackson 
now  turned  out  two  thousand  civil  servants  without  any  pretence  of 
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cause  simply  to  reward  the  followers  of  his  camp.  He  had,  it  seems 
before  his  elevation  vehemently  denounced  the  practice ;  but  it  is 
idle  to  upbraid  a  fickle  barbarian  with  inconsistency.  The  adminis- 
tration was  of  course  degraded  and  demoralised ;  nothing  indeed 
could  have  prevented  an  administrative  anarchy  and  a  postal  chaos 
except  that  wonderful  versatility  which  enables  the  American  to  be 
merchant,  soldier,  financier,  civil  servant,  postmaster,  collector  of  a 
port,  and,  if  need  be,  preacher  in  one  revolving  moon.  Nor  was  the 
effect  upon  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  administration  the 
worst  part  of  the  spoils  system.  The  worst  was  the  birth  of  a  vast 
swarm  of  place-hunting  parasites,  who,  instead  of  living  by  honest 
industry,  make  it  their  aim  to  live  upon  the  public.  The  practice  of 
paying  members  of  legislatures  has  the  same  tendency,  and  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  introduce  it  in  England,  as  he  is  evidently  inclined 
to  do,  would  almost  certainly  produce  the  desired  effect  by  clearing 
public  life  of  disinterested  and  independent  men.  Civil  service  re- 
form, for  which  the  country  is  indebted  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
patriotic  courage  and  energy  of  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  is  still 
in  a  struggling  state,  though  President  Cleveland  has  honestly 
carried  it  forward  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  party  would  permit.  It 
has  to  encounter  not  only  the  love  of  patronage,  which  grows 
stronger  the  less  there  is  of  principle  to  hold  a  party  together,  but 
the  democratic  jealousy  of  any  office  which  is  even  apparently  held 
by  a  .tenure  other  than  the  immediate  will  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Aristocracy  is  the  great  bugbear  of  democracies,  and  everything  is 
aristocracy  which  has  any  independent  existence.  Together  with 
the  Spoils  system  came,  in  its  full  perfection,  the  party  Machine, 
with  its  apparatus  of  caucuses  and  wirepullers,  with  the  swarm  of 
political  imps  who  work  it,  and  with  its  inevitable  concomitant  the 
habitual  use  of  fraud  in  elections.  Now  for  the  first  time  was 
thoroughly  developed  in  America  that  system  which,  under  the 
beneficent  auspices  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  his  chief,  is  being 
introduced  in  England,  and  which,  as  American  experience  shows, 
drives  the  best  citizens  from  public  life  and  makes  politics  the 
vilest  of  trades.  To  the  same  epoch  apparently  may  be  traced  the 
enslavement  of  the  press  to  the  uses  of  *  organism,'  whereby  con- 
scientious journalism  is  suppressed,  as  the  conscience  of  public  men 
is  suppressed  by  the  caucus.  The  centre  of  this  evil  was  in  the  seat 
of  the  demagogic  despotism  which  issued  through  Government 
organs  its  ukases  to  its  partisans.  Now,  too,  blossoms  forth  in  full 
life  the  principle,  so  essential  to  the  perfection  of  mob,  or  rather 
of  caucus  government,  that  the  representative  is  a  mere  delegate, 
bound  always  to  vote  as  the  local  wirepuller,  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
stituency, bids  him,  or  to  resign. 

Jefferson  and  the   democrats  had   always  been  watching  with 
Robespierrean  suspiciousness  for  the  advent  of  a  king,  or,  as  Jefferson 
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chose  to  call  him,  a  Monocrat.  They  expected  him  to  come  in  the 
guise  of  the  detested  British  monarchy  and  to  be  brought  in  by 
Hamiltonian  conspiracy.  At  last  a  king,  or  at  least  a  Monocrat,  had 
come,  though  neither  in  the  guise  nor  from  the  quarter  which  they 
feared.  Jackson  regarded  himself  and  behaved  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  and  the  incarnation  of  their  sovereign  will. 
He  virtually  set  himself  above  the  Constitution  by  proclaiming  that 
he  would  act  on  his  own  interpretation  of  it.  He  flouted  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  trampled  on  the  Senate,  compelling  it,  through 
the  servile  majority  which  did  his  will,  not  only  to  rescind  a  resolu- 
tion condemnatory  of  one  of  his  outrages,  but  to  expunge  it,  and 
thus  to  undergo  the  ignominy  of  falsifying  its  own  record.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  had  sustained  public  credit  and  had 
helped  to  give  the  nation  the  blessing  of  a  sound  currency ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  misdemeanour  or  to  have 
interfered  in  politics  till  it  was  compelled  by  Jackson  and  his  crew 
to  fight  for  its  life.  But  it  had  the  unpardonable  fault  of  being  a 
great  and  respectable  institution,  having  a  chartered  existence  and 
exercising  an  influence  in  its  own  sphere  in  some  measure  independ- 
ent of  the  popular  majority  and  of  the  demagogue  of  the  hour.  As 
Benton  proclaimed,  you  could  not  be  at  once  a  Bank  man  and  a 
Jackson  man.  The  Bank  was  assailed  with  Jackson's  usual  ferocity 
and  with  his  habitual  lawlessness.  It  fell  beneath  the  attack.  The 
deposits  were  transferred  to  banks  of  the  different  States,  where,  they 
produced  inflation  and  recklessness.  The  consequence  was  a 
financial  catastrophe,  widespread  and  most  calamitous,  though 
this  came  not  in  the  days  of  Jackson,  but  of  his  chosen  successor, 
Van  Buren. 

The  members  of  Jackson's  Cabinet  were  not  high-caste  statesmen  ; 
but  they  were  too  high-caste  to  be  the  congenial  counsellors  of 
Jackson.  Behind  them  he  kept  a  *  Kitchen  Cabinet '  of  creatures 
selected  for  their  servile  devotion  to  his  person,  including  of  course 
a  worthy  representative  of  the  domesticated  press.  No  lord  of 
Versailles  ever  indulged  his  predilections  and  hatreds  more  freely  or 
with  less  regard  for  the  public  service.  At  one  time  the  question 
which  made  or  unmade  ministers  was  that  of  recognising  or  refusing 
to  recognise  in  society  Miss  Peggy  O'Neil,  a  lady  of  uncertain 
character,  who  had  been  espoused  by  Mr.  Eaton,  one  of  Jackson's 
ministers  and  favourites.  Jackson  took  the  part  of  the  lady,  and 
with  his  wonted  fury.  The  Washington  dames  generally  were  on 
the  side  of  strict  morality,  and  their  husbands,  being  unable  to  con- 
strain them,  fell  under  the  despot's  high  displeasure.  Van  Buren, 
having  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  bachelor,  was  at  liberty  to  recognise, 
and  he  thus  won  not  only  the  despot's  good  graces  but  the  bequest 
of  the  Presidency.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that '  Old  Hickory's ' 
reign  was  a  period  of  general  lawlessness  and  rowdyism,  outrages 
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being  committed  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  which  Jackson 
refused  to  take  notice,  especially  if  they  were  committed  by  the 
faithful.  That  state  of  things  seems  to  have  prevailed  everywhere 
which,  at  New  York  under  the  domination  of  Tammany  and  of  the 
worthies  placed  by  it  on  the  seat  of  justice,  continued  to  prevail  to 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

Jackson  gets  credit  for  having  by  his  force  of  will  extorted  from 
France  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  which  had  been  done  by  her  to 
American  commerce,  and  for  having  put  down  Nullification.     In  both 
cases   the   credit  is  partly  due;  but  it  seems  that  in  the  case  of 
France  Jackson  had  a  coadjutor  in  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  privately 
invited  pressure,  in  order  to  enforce  upon   his   Ministry  and   the 
Chambers  the  settlement  which  the  King  himself  desired.     In  the 
case  of  Nullification  Jackson's  firmness  was  by  no  means  so  adaman- 
tine, nor  was  the  triumph  of  the  Union  in  his  person  so  complete,  as 
is  commonly  assumed.     Calhoun,  as  we  have  already  said,  gained  his 
practical  point  through  the  Compromise  tariff,  while  the  Force  Bill 
was  a  mere  commination.     The  real  party  of  firmness  maintained 
that  the  submission  of  South  Carolina  ought  to  be  enforced  before 
any   concession   was   made   to   her.     Jackson's   threat   of   hanging 
Calhoun,  if  it  was  really  uttered,  was  mere  swagger.   He  would  never 
have  dared  to  carry  it  into  effect,  nor  does  it  appear  that  anything 
said  or  done  by  him  daunted  Calhoun.      In  this  affair  Jackson's 
heart  was  probably  divided  between  his  sympathy  for  South  Carolina 
as  a  slave  State  and  his  tendency  as  an  autocrat  to  uphold  the  central 
power.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  '  Old  Hickory  '  possessed 
animal  force  and  courage  in  a  high  degree,  that  he  showed  in  his 
coarse  way  great  powers  of  command,  or  that  he  would  have  reso- 
lutely confronted  any  danger  which   might   have   threatened   the 
State.     It  is  not  unlikely  that,  had  he  been  in  Buchanan's  place  at 
the  time  of  the  Secession,  instead  of  letting  the  Southern  members 
of  Congress  leave  Washington  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
rebellion,  he  would  have  boldly  arrested  them  and  held  them  as  hos- 
tages for  the  loyalty  of  their  States.  It  need  not  be  questioned  that  he 
was  sincere  in  believing  that  all  his  own  prejudices  were  principles 
and  that  everybody  who  disagreed  with  him  was  a  scoundrel.     Nor, 
while  with  his  '  Spoils  '  system  he  opened  the  floodgates  of  corrup- 
tion, is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  his  own  hands 
were  not  perfectly  clean.     This  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  truly  said 
in  his  praise. 

Americans  are  very  apt  to  pay  us  the  oblique  compliment  of 
excusing  whatever  they  cannot  conscientiously  defend  in  the  history 
of  their  own  republic  by  pointing  to  something  equally  bad  or  worse 
in  the  history  of  England.  Indeed  the  habit  is  not  confined  to 
history ;  for  an  American  will  hardly  allow  that  the  weather  is  bad 
without  reminding  you  that  English  weather  is  worse.  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  138.  T 
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says  that  if  America  worshipped  Jackson  and  chose  him  to  reign 
over  her,  England  on  no  better  grounds  put  Wellington  at  the  head 
of  the  State.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  important  points  of 
difference.  We  may  add  that  Wellington,  far  from  being  lawless, 
was  a  model  of  strict  obedience  to  law,  that  no  man  ever  had  his 
passions  under  more  complete  control,  and  that  no  man  ever  was 
more  incapable  of  allowing  his  personal  attachments  or  enmities  to 
interfere  with  his  employment  of  men  or  his  recognition  of  merit 
in  the  public  service.  Mr.  Koosevelt,  however,  need  not  look  far  in 
order  to  find  a  real  British  parallel  to  the  ascendency  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  In  England  a  sudden  access  of  democracy,  caused  in  this 
instance  by  blind  extensions  of  the  franchise,  has  brought  with  it, 
as  it  did  in  America,  demagogic  despotism  ;  and  demagogic  despotism 
has  brought  with  it  the  tyranny  of  the  despot  over  public  conscience 
and  the  degradation  of  public  life  through  the  Caucus  and  the 
Machine.  It  might  be  invidious  to  follow  out  the  parallel  in  detail, 
but  in  one  respect  at  least  '  Old  Hickory '  is  outvied.  He  was  not 
erudite  enough,  if  he  had  been  sufficiently  free  from  patriotism,  to 
carry  back  the  levelling  process  over  history  and  blacken  the  reputa- 
tions of  the  statesmen  who  had  gone  before  him  by  way  of  signalising 
the  glory  of  his  own  advent. 

A  period  of  something  like  twenty  years,  filled  with  the  rule  of 
slave-owners  under  the  name  of  the  democratic  party,  elapses 
between  the  era  to  which  these  Lives  belong  and  the  great  catastrophe 
with  the  eve  of  which  begin  the  reminiscences  recorded  by  Mr. 
Elaine  in  his  Twenty  Years  of  Congress.  No  one  who  wishes  to 
understand  American  politics  should  fail  to  possess  himself  of  Mr. 
Elaine's  work.  To  rich  experience,  eminent  sagacity,  a  masculine 
style,  and  sufficient  literary  skill  it  unites  far  more  of  judicial  im- 
partiality than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  party  leader  and  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  in  the  passages  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  England  that,  if  our  own  partiality  does  not  mislead  us, 
least  of  this  quality  is  shown.  Mr.  Elaine  must  surely  be  aware 
that  England,  of  which  he  speaks  as  a  unit  in  ill-will,  was  not  a  unit 
at  all.  The  sympathies  of  the  reactionary  party  were  naturally 
enough  with  the  Southern  oligarchy,  as  were  those  of  the  reactionary 
party  in  America  ;  but  the  sympathies  of  the  mass  of  our  people  were 
on  the  other  side,  nor  did  the  friends  of  the  South  ever  venture  on  a 
serious  attempt  to  bring  the  question  of  recognition  to  a  practical 
issue  in  Parliament.  Had  the  British  Legislature  passed  resolutions 
in  favour  of  Southern  secession  like  those  recently  passed  bj 
American  legislatures  in  favour  of  Irish  insurrection  there  might 
indeed  have  been  reason  for  complaint.  Mr.  Elaine  can  hardly  upbraic 
the  British  people  very  bitterly  for  not  having  clearly  seen  that  the 
issue  was  between  freedom  and  slavery,  since  he  has  himself  tc 
record  the  desperate  efforts  of  Congress  to  buy,  by  unlimited  con- 
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cessions  to  slavery,  the  return  of  the  slave  States  to  the  Union.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  mass  of  Englishmen  should  dis- 
tinguish between  the  political  parties  in  America,  and  know  that  the 
party  from  which,  during  its  long  tenure  of  power,  they  had  received 
so  many  demonstrations  of  ill-will  was  the  party  not  of  the  North  but 
of  the  South.  One  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  betrayed  his 
leanings  by  a  premature  declaration  that  Jeff  Davis  had  made  the 
South  a  nation,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  feelings 
were  shared  by  any  of  his  colleagues.  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Foreign 
Minister,  had  led  the  crusade  against  the  Slave  Trade  :  his  motives 
perhaps  were  mixed,  but  he  could  not  possibly  have  allied  himself 
with  the  slave  Power ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  overtures  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  proposed  a  joint  recognition  of  the  South,  having  no 
doubt  ulterior  designs  of  his  own  upon  the  American  continent,  were 
by  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  inflexibly  repelled.  As  to  the  Alabama, 
Mr.  Elaine  cannot  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  truth:  he  must  know 
that  she  did  not,  as  some  literary  men  in  their  reckless  malignity 
persist  in  saying,  go  forth  with  the  connivance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  escaped  under  a  false  pretence,  without  clearance  papers, 
when  the  order  for  her  detention  was  on  its  way.  The  volumes 
which  we  are  reviewing  contain  abundant  proof  of  the  difficulty  which 
a  government  has  in  preventing  illegalities  of  this  kind,  since  the 
illicit  use  made  of  the  British  ports  by  the  Confederates  was  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  illicit  use  made  of  the  American  ports  by  French 
privateers  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Elaine's 
position,  even  if  he  refuses  renomination  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  makes  all  his  words  important.  It  is  with  pleasure  there- 
fore that  we  find  him  saying — 

Wise  statesmen  of  that  day  felt,  as  wise  statesmen  of  subsequent  years  have 
more  and  more  realised,  that  a  war  "between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
would  not  only  be  a  terrible  calamity  to  both  nations,  but  would  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  throughout  the  world.  Future  generations  would  hold  the 
governing  power  in  both  countries  guilty  of  a  crime  if  war  should  ever  be  permitted 
except  upon  the  failure  of  every  other  arbitrament. 

If  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe  it  arises  entirely 
from  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  to  drag  the  Eepublic,  in  which  they  are 
rather  domiciled  than  naturalised,  into  their  clannish  feud.  This 
influence,  which  is  strong  mainly  through  the  sheer  cowardice  of 
politicians  and  journalists,  cannot  prevail  for  ever.  If  England  on  her 
side  will  be  content  to  give  up  the  illusory  hope  of  being  a  political 
Power  on  the  American  continent,  and  cease  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  relations  and  affairs  of  the  communities  which  inherit  it,  a 
moral  reunion  of  the  English-speaking  race  is  not  only  a  possibility 
but  almost  a  certainty  of  the  near  future.  Even  an  Anglo-Saxon 
franchise  may  be  practicable,  though  Imperial  Federation  is  not. 

GrOLDwm  SMITH. 
T  2 
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*  DEPEND  upon  it,'  said  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  me 
the  other  day,  just  after  the  debate  on  Mr.  Jennings'  motion  on  Re- 
organisation of  Public  Departments,  *  depend  upon  it,  you  permanent 
officials,  heads  of  departments,  will  have  to  realise  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  such  arrangements 
as  that  discussion  disclosed.  You  must  lay  your  account  with  it. 
There  is  a  strong,  a  growing  feeling  in  the  House  that  the  country 
shall  not  be  saddled  with  the  burden  of  pensions  to  men  whose 
places  seem  to  be  abolished  for  their  particular  benefit,  only  to  be 
revived  in  a  very  short  time  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else.  If 
the  men  are  not  wanted  in  one  department,  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  where  they  are  wanted,  and  not  put  on  the  shelf 
to  draw  their  pensions.  You  may  rely  upon  it  this  will  be  insisted 
upon,  and  the  division  the  other  night  is  a  proof  of  it.' 

My  friend  is  a  Conservative,  and  he  expressed,  I  think,  not  so 
much  his  own  convictions — for  he  appeared  to  suspect  that  there 
might  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side — as  his  apprehen- 
sion of  the  feeling  generally  prevailing,  a  feeling  somewhat  vague, 
and  not  arising  from  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  never- 
theless strong,  and  growing  stronger. 

Now,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  if,  as  the  per- 
manent head  of  the  largest  civil  department  of  the  State — num- 
bering at  least  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  established  and  un- 
established — as  having  served  a  full  score  of  years  in  the  Treasury, 
which,  as  the  supreme  department  of  finance,  has  constitution- 
ally the  deciding  voice  in  all  cases  of  reorganisation,  and  as  having 
myself  passed  through  reorganisations,  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  subject — a  subject  of  admittedly  great  public  im- 
portance. 

I  can  do  so  perhaps  more  suitably  than  most  other  civil  servants, 
because  the  department  with  which  I  am  connected  is  one  which 
never  has  been — at  least  in  my  time — and  probably  never  will  be, 
the  subject  of  reorganisations  having  for  their  object  the  abolition 
of  posts  and  the  pensioning  of  their  occupants  before  they  have 
attained  the  age  fixed  by  the  Superannuation  Act,  namely,  sixty. 
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The  Post  Office  is  always  growing ;  instead  of  places  being  abolished 
new  places  have  to  be  annually  created,  and  additions  to  the  esta- 
blishment are  constantly  needed.  Our  officers  are  glad  to  remain  in 
active  service  and  on  full  pay  as  long  as  ever  they  can,  and  our 
difficulty  consists  in  the  occasional,  but  very  rare,  necessity  of  in- 
ducing an  old  servant  of  the  department  to  retire  when  he  has  earned 
his  full  pension,  rather  than  in  making  it  easy  for  those  in  the  prime 
of  life  to  leave  the  service. 

Having  therefore  no  reorganisations  to  defend  in  the  past,  and 
anticipating  none  in  the  future,  I  have  no  motive  for  posing  as  the 
advocate  of  reorganisations  attended  by  abolition  of  office.  Neither 
do  I  propose  in  the  following  observations  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  the  particular  reorganisations  which  formed  the  subject  of  debate 
the  other  day.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so,  as  I  know  nothing  about 
them.  I  only  wish  to  deal  with  the  general  question  as  one  affecting 
the  good  of  the  service,  by  which  I  mean  the  efficiency  of  the  service, 
and  consequently  the  public  welfare. 

I  will  ask  first,  Are  abolitions  of  office  necessary  to  carry  out  re- 
organisations ?  and  next,  Can  officers  whose  posts  are  abolished  be 
transferred  to  other  departments  with  advantage  to  the  State  ? 

Are  reorganisations  of  public  departments  necessary  ?  I  contend 
that  they  are  :  not  only  on  the  main  ground  that  changes  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work  of  an  office,  and  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
doing  its  business,  make  it  expedient  to  bring  new  men  to  the  front, 
men  who  have  proved  their  capacity  for  the  work,  or  for  originating  or 
carrying  out  improvements,  for  which  the  older  hands  have  grown 
unfitted ;  but  also  that,  as  part  of  such  alterations,  it  is  indispensable 
that  means  should  exist  for  enabling  heads  of  departments  to  dispense 
with  the  older  men. 

The  main  reason  for  reorganisation  to  which  I  have  referred 
needs  but  little  argument.  The  circumstances  of  each  case  differ, 
and  it  is  for  the  parliamentary  chief  of  the  department  concerned,  in 
the  first  place,  and  for  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  in  the  next,  to  satisfy  themselves  respectively  that  the  work 
and  the  personnel  are  such  as  to  necessitate  the  abolition  of  certain 
posts,  and  the  creation  of  others,  to  be  filled  by  men  better  fitted  for 
the  work.  These  conclusions  the  authorities  must  of  course  be  pre- 
pared to  justify  to  Parliament  if  required  so  to  do. 

The  second  reason,  namely  the  compulsory  retirement  of  particular 
officers,  depends  of  course  in  some  instances  on  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations, while  in  others  it  may  be  the  actual  cause  of  reorganisa- 
tion. And  in  such  cases  the  term  '  reorganisation '  is  used,  and  was 
doubtless  intended  to  be  used,  as  a  wide  expression,  introduced  into 
the  Act  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  free 
the  machinery  of  the  State  from  hindrances  to  its  proper  and  efficient 
working ;  in  other  words,  to  get  rid  of  what  are  called  « the  Queen's 
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bad  bargains  ; '  men  who,  once  perhaps  good  officers,  have,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  either  degenerated  in  working  capacity,  or  are  not 
likely  to  develop  a  suitability  to  new  conditions  of  business,  but 
who  yet  do  not  deserve  dismissal  on  account  of  misconduct,  and  can- 
not be  pensioned  on  the  score  of  age  or  ill-health. 

In  such  cases  the  real  meaning  of  the  term  *  reorganisation '  is 
better  expressed  by  the  phrase  <  periodical  purgation,'  a  phrase  which 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  attributing  to  Lord  Lingen,  for  many  years 
Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who  had  questions  of  re- 
organisation constantly  before  him,  and  than  whom  no  higher 
authority  exists  in  the  Civil  Service.  For  such  is  the  real  object  in 
at  least  some  so-called  reorganisations — proposed  it  may  be  originally 
by  the  permanent  officials  at  the  head  of  a  department,  who  have  to 
*  run '  the  machine,  and  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  men  who  are  working  under  them.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  in  houses  of  business,  commercial 
undertakings,  and  even  private  households,  a  condition  of  things 
must  from  time  to  time  arise  which  renders  such  a  purgation  in- 
dispensable to  economy  no  less  than  efficiency — for  efficiency,  rightly 
understood,  is  only  another  name  for  economy. 

But  without  some  such  means  as  the  Act  affords,  namely  the 
addition  to  the  pensions  of  those  who  go  against  their  will,  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  relieve  a  department  of  men  whose 
presence,  under  the  altered  circumstances,  constitutes  an  actual 
hindrance  to  its  good  working.  Heads  of  departments — whether 
parliamentary  and  supreme,  or  permanent  and  subordinate — are 
made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
make  themselves  parties  to  arrangements  which  must  result  in 
reducing  men  with  whom  the  latter  have  probably  worked  side  by 
side  for  many  years,  fathers  of  families,  with  others  dependent  on 
them,  from  affluence,  or  at  least  sufficiency,  to  comparative  poverty. 
Sooner  than  do  so,  they  will  endeavour  to  conduct  the  business  with 
imperfect  instruments,  if  even  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, and  no  doubt  at  the  cost  of  efficiency. 

It  may  of  course  be  said  that  they  subordinate  the  good  of  the 
State  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  Granted : — the  answer  is 
that  human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  will  remain  so  until  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  The  detriment  to  the  State,  a  man  will  argue, 
in  such  a  case  is  slight,  perhaps  very  slight,  and  will  in  the  common 
course  of  things  soon  be  obviated  by  changes  in  the  personnel ; 
the  damage  to  the  brother  officer  and^his  family  is  next  to  ruinous 
and  irretrievable.  If  some  such  provision  to  facilitate  the  retirement 
of  officers  who  have  become  unsuitable  to  changed  conditions  of 
business  did  not  exist,  reforms  in  Government  departments  would 
become  impossible. 

As  it  is,  I  do  not  believe  that  when  against  the  cost  of  pensions 
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is  set  the  decrease  in  numbers  and  cost  of  the  effective  staff  (and 
this  includes  decrease  in  space,  furniture,  fuel,  light,  attendance,  &c.) 
together  with  the  gain  to  the  body  politic  in  efficiency  of  the  service, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cost  of  the  pensions  is  steadily 
diminishing,  the  balance  of  advantage  is  otherwise  than  on  the  side 
of  the  State.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  such  reorganisa- 
tion is  ever  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  unless  it  be  proved  to  their 
satisfaction  that  economy  as  well  as  efficiency  is  thereby  secured. 

I  therefore  assert  that  reorganisations  having  for  their  object  the 
retirement  of  officers  who  would  otherwise  remain  to  the  injury  of 
the  service  are  both  necessary  and  desirable.  To  the  objection  that 
the  retirement  of  inefficient  officers  on  easy  terms  is  a  premium  on 
idleness  and  inefficiency,  I  will  merely  reply  that  the  difference  be- 
tween full  pay  and  pension,  increased  though  it  be  by  abolition 
terms,  is  so  serious  that  few  men,  except  in  very  rare  and  peculiar 
circumstances,  would  deliberately  lay  themselves  out  for  such  a 
career,  for  the  extremely  problematical  result  of  obtaining  a  pension, 
amounting  to  a  bare  competency,  on  the  uncertain  chance  of  a 
distant  reorganisation. 

I  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  possible  transfer  of  officers 
whose  posts  are  abolished  to  other  departments  instead  of  placing 
them  on  the  non-effective  list.  It  is  asked,  and  with  some  show  of 
reason,  why  pay  a  number  of  men  annuities  for  doing  nothing  (and 
annuitants  live  long)  and  give  salaries  to  new  officers  for  doing  work 
which  can  hardly  be  beyond  the  powers  of  those  who  are  to  be 
pensioned?  Surely,  in  justice  to  the  State,  they  can,  and  they 
ought  to  be,  transferred  to  offices  where  hands  are  wanted. 

Now,  this  sounds  excellent ;  and  to  the  average  taxpayer,  the 
trader  who  objects  to  retired  public  servants  being  directors  of  Co- 
operative Associations,  and  the  eager  but  often  ill-instructed  reformer, 
it  appears  unanswerable.  But  the  question  to  be  considered  is — not 
what  sounds  well,  or  appears  feasible,  but  what  is  really  practicable 
and  advantageous.  And  I  venture  to  assert  that  no  parliamentary  head 
of  a  public  department  who  has  had  anything  like  real  acquaintance 
with  the  actual  working  of  an  office,  and  certainly  no  permanent 
official  of  experience  will  contend  that  the  transfers  of  redundant  men 
from  one  department  to  another  are  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Let  us  see  how  the  plan  would  work ;  and  be  it  remembered 
that  the  cases  to  which  it  would  apply  are  not  those  where  appoint- 
ments to  superior  posts  are  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  depart- 
mental promotions  and  are  made  by  the  Government  on  other  grounds, 
but  those  to  which  the  rank  and  file  of  an  office  properly  look  as  the 
rewards  of  diligence,  and  as  lawful  objects  of  ambition. 

Take  such  a  case.  In  Office  I.,  A,  B,  and  C  are  in  the  way,  and 
the  office  must  be  relieved  of  them  with  a  view  to  its  better  working. 
Office  II.  is  short  of  its  necessary  strength  by  three.  Why  not  put  A, 
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B,  and  C  there,  and  save  their  pensions  ?  But  will  A,  B,  and  C 
be  likely  to  do  good  service  in  Office  II.  ?  For  one  thing  they  are 
at  least  elderly,  or  they  would  not  have  got  in  the  way ;  and  for  an- 
other they  are  so  far  inefficient  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.  Being  elderly,  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  will 
be  improved,  or  even  be  made  of  real  use,  by  being  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lowest  class  of  Office  II.  to  serve  under  young  men  of  20  to  25  ; 
and  being  inefficient,  neither  the  parliamentary  chief  nor  the  perma- 
nent head  of  that  office  will  care  to  have  them  encumber  the  working 
of  their  department  by  their  presence.  Quite  true ;  then  why  not 
bring  them  into  Office  II.  at  such  a  point  as  would  fit  in  with  their 
age  and  scale  of  pay  ?  What,  and  put  them,  inefficient  redundants, 
over  the  heads  of  the  men  who  have  been  working  hard  to  get  pro- 
motion to  the  vacancies  of  the  higher  classes,  stop  their  way  inde- 
finitely, and  at  the  same  time  make  them  while  drawing  less  pay 
teach  the  new  comers  receiving  higher  pay  the  works  and  ways  of  their 
new  office  ?  The  thing  is  absurd,  impracticable.  The  redundants 
would  be  '  Barnacles  '  with  a  vengeance.  The  office  would  be  a  hot- 
bed of  ill-feeling,  jealousies,  and  unfairly  disappointed  hopes ;  and 
the  work  be  all  the  worse  done. 

'  Never  mind,'  says  my  Parliamentary  friend,  *  you'll  have  to  find 
places  for  such  men,  the  House  of  Commons  will  make  you  do  it ; 
if  they  are  not  bad  enough  to  be  dismissed,  they  must  be  good 
enough  to  do  some  work  or  other,  and  the  country  will  not  permit 
the  scandal  of  paying  people  a  high  price  to  go  and  do  nothing,  and 
of  paying  salaries  to  others  to  come  and  do  their  work  for  them. 
The  thing  must  be  done,  and  the  sooner  you  permanent  officials 
realise  it,  the  better.  I  speak  as  a  friend.  Take  my  warning.' 

Well,  my  senatorial  counsellor  may  be  a  prophet  or — he  may  not. 
I  venture  to  think  the  House  of  Commons  will  find  it  more  difficult 
to  carry  out  such  ideas  than  some  of  them  think.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  pass  general  resolutions,  to  get  up  a  cry  for  the  reform  of  supposed 
abuses,  and  to  earn  a  little  popularity  among  the  constituencies  by 
dragging  forward  some  particular  case  which  may  be  open  to  criticism 
on  this  or  that  ground. 

But  the  thing  is,  how  to  do  it.  Suppose  a  Board  of  Treasury,  a 
First  Lord,  and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  determined  to  carry 
out  some  scheme  or  other  which  shall  ostensibly  please  the  official 
reformer.  They  must  ensure  the  co-operation  of  their  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet,  or  the  Government,  that  is,  of  the  Parliamentary  heads 
of  the  offices  which  are  to  receive  and  utilise  the  redundant  ineffi- 
cients.  Will  that  be  easy  ?  Will  a  Secretary  of  State  or  the  chief 
of  a  great  department  jeopardise  the  efficiency  of  his  office,  for  the 
good  working  of  which  he  is  responsible  to  Parliament  and  the  country, 
and  on  the  successful  administration  of  which  his  own  credit  is  staked, 
by  putting  grit  into  its  wheels  in  the  shape  of  practically  useless 
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men,  in  order  to  make  a  nominal  saving  to  the  pension  list  of  a  few 
hundreds  a  year  ?  I  don't  believe  it.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  one 
would  be  found  willing  to  inflict  a  serious  injury  on  the  good  men 
who  are  doing  the  work  of  his  own  department  by  robbing  them  of 
their  prospects  through  the  introduction  of  the  incapables  over  their 
heads. 

The  thing  may  of  course  be  attempted ;  a  House  of  Commons 
may  order  it  to  be  done.  But  it  would  be  done  at  the  cost  of  effici- 
ency and  therefore  of  real  economy;  it  would  be  done  only  to  be 
undone  very  soon,  and  at  probably  greater  cost  than  it  had  nominally 
saved.  The  injury  to  the  public  service  would  be  quickly  apparent, 
and  the  injustice  to  individuals  would  arouse  popular  sympathy. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  occur  to  me  after  six 
and  thirty  years  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  which  I  venture  to  think 
may  be  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  have  been  led  to 
look  at  the  subject  for  the  first  time  by  the  recent  debate,  and  who 
are  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  it. 

I  have  only  dwelt  on  the  difficulties.  Another  and  a  wiser  man 
may  perhaps  suggest  a  practicable  way  out  of  them.  If  so,  I  shall 
rejoice.  My  object  is  the  good  working  of  the  service,  and  conse- 
quently the  good  of  the  State. 

S.  ARTHUR  BLACKWOOD. 
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WHAT  IS  LEFT  OF  CHRISTIANITY? 


'  WHENCE  the  gods  severally  sprang,  whether  they  had  existed  from 
all  eternity,  what  form  they  bore  ? '  were  questions,  Herodotus  tells 
us,  to  which  he  sought  answers  when  he  visited  Dodona.  The 
priestesses  at  that  hallowed  shrine  appear  to  have  been  able  to  give 
him  little  information  beyond  the  assurance — whatever  it  may  have 
been  worth — that  the  names  of  the  Hellenic  deities  came  from  Egypt. 
The  problems  which  thus  exercised  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  father 
of  history  have  been  the  standing  enigmas  of  the  human  race  ever 
since.  At  last,  we  are  told,  by  a  school  of  writers  whose  wide  learn- 
ing and  indefatigable  industry  are  beyond  question — at  last  the  solution 
has  been  found.  Keligions  are  now  studied  in  the  *  scientific  '  spirit, 
and  the  mystery  which  once  shrouded  them  is  dispelled.  They  are 
the  accidents  of  periods :  the  poems  in  which  man,  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners,  has  enshrined  his  ideals  of  the  Divine,  his 
aspirations  towards  the  Unseen.  The  science  of  religion  confidently 
undertakes  to  explain  these  *  phenomena,'  and  to  deduce  the  laws 
regulating  their  manifestation  and  development.  It  informs  us  that 
the  great  Olympic  gods,  like  the  Dii  Consentes,  whose  gilded  statues 
adorned  the  Forum,  were  personifications  of  the  powers  of  nature ; 
while  the  domestic  deities,  the  jrarpdoi  Osol,  the  Osol  o-vvaifiot,  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  Komans,  were  merely  deified 
ancestors.  The  innumerable  denizens  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  are 
similarly  explained.  The  Allah  of  Islam  is  the  sheikh  of  the  spirits 
worshipped  by  the  Arabs,  but  invested  with  attributes  borrowed  by 
Mohammed  from  the  Jews. 

Thus  does  the  new  science  deal  with  the  theistic  conceptions  of 
one  religion  after  another,  nor  does  it  stop  short  at  the  Christian 
Trinity.  The  Third  Hypostasis  of  the  Sacred  Triad,  it  will  have  to 
be  merely  the  personification  of  a  metaphor.  The  Second  it  accounts 
of  as  the  deification,  under  Platonic  influences,  of  the  Son  of  Mary. 
The  First  is  subjected  to  a  long  and  painful  process  of  criticism, 
which  strips  off  the  oecumenical  attributes  wherewith  He  had  been 
invested  by  Jeremiah,  the  Babylonian  Isaiah,  and  the  later 
prophets,  and  reveals  Him  as  the  national  god  of  a  small  tribe 
of  Western  Semites.  Even  His  name  is  not  left  Him.  The  wor- 
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shippers  who  bow  '  before  Jehovah's  awful  throne '  are  told  that  the 
consecrated  appellation  is  a  barbarous  forgery,  composed  of  the  conso- 
nants of  one  word,  and  of  the  vowels  of  another.  They  are  bidden  to 
say  Yahveh :  and  Yahveh,  they  are  assured,  was  originally  merely  the 
sky-god,  and  then  the  god  of  the  sky,  a  primitive  conception  of  a 
primitive  people.  '  Praise  him  in  his  name  Jah '  sang  the  Hebrew 
bard.  But  this  is  pronounced  to  be  a  borrowed  designation.  Jao,  or 
Jah,  according  to  some  great  authorities,  who  found  themselves  upon 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  is,  in  truth,  the  fire-god  of  the  Chaldees, 
adopted  at  one  time  by  the  Israelites  and  invoked  as  Hallelu-Jah. 
Curious  starting-point  for  the  Paschal  Alleluia,  the  Hallelujah  Chorus, 
and  the  Hallelujah  Sals  and  Bills  who  make  day  hideous  beneath  the 
standard  of  '  General '  Booth. 

Thus  does  the  science  of  religion  deal  with  the  Grod  of  Christi- 
anity. And  then  it  applies  itself  to  the  revered  documents  which 
are,  in  a  sense,  the  credentials  of  that  religion,  and  invites  us  to 
consider  candidly  what  they  are  really  worth.  *  Ye  have  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,'  it  was  said  of  old.  What  is  left  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  by  the  criticism  usually  called  '  higher '  ?  The  Pentateuch 
it  pronounces  to  be  really  the  Hexateuch  shorn  of  its  tail,  the  book 
of  Joshua,  an  operation  performed  when  the  legendary  name  of 
Moses  was  given  to  the  collection,  because  it  would  have  been  too 
much  to  expect  even  Judseus  Apella  to  believe  that  the  law-giver 
wrote  not  only  the  account  of  his  own  death  and  burial,  but  also  the 
history  of  his  successor's  conquests.  Does  any  good  easy-going 
Christian  exclaim,  'Well,  Hexateuch  if  you  will;  what  does  it 
matter  ? '  Nay,  but  the  Hexateuch  itself  is  exhibited  as  mainly 
based  upon  the  fusion  of  two  narratives — which  indeed  extend  beyond 
it — the  Jehovistic  and  the  Elohistic :  collections  of  the  primitive 
cosmogonies  brought  by  the  Hebrews  with  them  from  Mesopotamia, 
'  the  most  ancient  portion  of  their  traditional  baggage,'  of  ethno- 
graphic myths,  of  ritual  prescriptions,  of  moral  precepts,  of  popular 
ballads  celebrating  the  exploits  of  national  heroes.  The  fusion  is 
referred  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah — B.C.  725-696 — a  time  of  great 
literary  activity,  which  displayed  itself  chiefly  in  compilation.  The 
real  beginning  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  told,  was  a  long-perished 
Book  of  Legends  of  the  Israelites,  the  choicest  treasure  of  this 
singular  people  ;  the  source  to  which  we  owe  the  charming  romance 
of  Joseph,  the  touching  history  of  Ishmael,  the  incomparable  tale  of 
Jacob,  '  at  once  so  sublime  and  so  gross,  so  concrete  and  so  ideal,' 
and  those  many  other  exquisite  and  perfect  stories,  breathing  all 
the  freshness  of  the  world's  spring-time,  *  which  have  made  the 
literary  fortune  of  the  Bible.'  I  do  not  discuss  these  views.  I 
simply  expound  them.  They  may,  at  least,  serve  to  illustrate  the 
remark  of  a  recent  writer  '  On  ne  fait  pas  impunement  d'exegese.' 
Of  Moses,  then,  the  '  higher '  criticism  makes  a  mere  mosaic.  The 
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Prophets  fare  as  badly  at  its  hands.  It  sometimes  dissolves  the 
most  venerated  personalities,  as  when  it  insists  upon  two  Isaiahs. 
It  radically  reforms  chronology.  It  rejects,  as  spurious,  writings 
bearing  the  most  hallowed  names.  It  finds  that  the  vaticinations 
most  confidently  relied  upon  by  Christian  apologists  had  really 
reference  to  secular  and  contemporary  affairs,  and  will  no  more  see 
in  such  a  text  as  '  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son  '  a  reference  to 
the  Messiah,  than  it  will  see  in  the  verse  of  Scott,  '  The  sun  shines 
fair  on  Carlisle  walls,'  a  reference  to  the  sage  who  dwelt  in  Cheyne 
Kow.  Nor  does  the  New  Testament  come  off  much  better  than 
the  Old.  Not  to  speak  of  revolutionary  views  as  to  the  date  and 
origin  of  its  several  books,  the  supernatural  element  is  eliminated 
from  it.  Miracles  are  pronounced  to  be  the  residuum  of  religions, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  at  the  epoch  when  Christianity  arose 
they  passed  for  the  indispensable  mark  of  the  Divine,  and  for  the 
sign  of  the  prophetic  calling.  The  old  hypothesis  of  fraud  is  now 
little  employed  for  their  explanation.  But  it  is  declared  that  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  lived  in  a  state  of  poetic  ignorance,  at 
least  as  complete  as  that  of  St.  Clare  and  the  Three  Companions, 
and  so  found  it  quite  natural  that  their  Master  should  have  inter- 
views with  the  imaginary  personages  Moses  and  Elias,  should  com- 
mand the  elements  and  raise  the  dead.  The  divine  radiance  dies 
away  from  the  Crucified,  to  whom  the  hearts  of  eighteen  centuries 
have  gone  out  with  adoring  love.  *  All  very  well,'  says  the  vivisect- 
ing surgeon,  in  Lord  Tennyson's  most  pathetic  poem — '  All  very  well, 
but  the  good  Lord  Jesus  has  had  his  day.' 

After  this  manner  does  modern  criticism  explain  the  Christian  Deity 
and  His  religion.  And,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  stupendous 
conquests  achieved  by  physical  science  in  this  new  age  have  intro- 
duced us  to  quite  other  conceptions,  both  of  man  and  of  his  place  in 
the  universe,  than  those  more  or  less  closely  interwoven  with  the 
old  theological  dogmas.  Cosmogony,  geology,  palaeontology,  and 
physiology,  have  simply  revolutionised  our  thoughts  about  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  As  we  all  know,  it  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with 
many  physicists  of  authority  that  '  in  fluid  heat  this  earth  began,'  and 
that  after  its  detachment  from  the  solar  nebula,  an  unimaginable 
period  of  time  passed  away — three  or  four  hundred  millions  of  years 
they  tell  us — before  it  condensed  into  globular  form,  cooled,  solidi- 
fied, and  became  habitable.  Then,  as  the  new  Book  of  Genesis 
tenches,  for  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  years  it  was  the  seat  of  primitive 
organisms,  of  inferior  species,  algae  and  the  lower  invertebrata. 
Another  ten  millions  of  years  are  calculated  to  have  elapsed  from  the 
appearance  of  animal  life,  and  of  the  higher  vegetable  forms,  to  the 
advent  of  man.  It  was  some  thousand  centuries  ago,  as  would 
appear,  since  this  most  highly  specialised  of  mammals  found  himself 
upon  the  earth.  And  what  a  picture  rises  before  us  of  those  strange 
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and  monstrous  forms  of  sentient  existence,  which  were  the  predeces- 
sors and  the  necessary  precursors  of  humanity !  The  trumpet  of 
science  has  sounded  through  their  sepulchres  in  all  lands,  and  they 
have  risen  at  its  compelling  summons  to  give  account  of  them- 
selves to  Man.  From  their  graves  beneath  the  rivers,  or  under  the 
mountains,  or  deep  down  in  the  recesses  of  mines,  they  have  come 
together,  bone  to  his  bone.  And  the  naturalist  prophesies,  and,  lo  ! 
the  sinews  and  the  flesh  come  upon  them,  and  the  skin  covers  them 
above,  and  they  stand  in  our  galleries  and  museums,  an  exceeding 
great  army.  Those  huge  dinosauri,  those  grotesque  pterodactyls,  those 
formidable  megalosauri — the  originals  of  the  griffins,  the  vampires, 
the  dragons  of  fable — were  once  the  lords  of  the  earth  ;  and  they  are 
our  ancestors :  the  far-off  fathers  of  the  savants  who  have  raised  them 
up  from  their  long  sleep.  Certain  it  is,  science  declares  to  us,  as  she 
surveys  the  past,  that  from  the  simplest  forms  of  animate  existence, 
from  plants  leafless,  flowerless,  fruitless,  from  animals  headless,  sex- 
less, motionless,  the  ascent  of  life  runs  unbroken,  through  innumer- 
able minutest  gradations,  on  manifold  lines,  until  it  reaches  its 
utmost  differentiation,  its  completest  personality,  in  man.  As  certain 
is  it,  she  prophesies,  as  she  sets  her  face  towards  the  future,  that 
man  as  he  now  exists  is  not  the  supreme  product  of  evolution,  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  law  of  progress :  that  the  inexhaustible  fecundity 
of  the  Mighty  Mother  has  in  store  nobler  types :  that  it  was  no  idle 
fancy,  but  a  true  forecast,  which  inspired  the  vision  of  the  crowning 
race,  no  longer  half-akin  to  brute : — 

Of  those,  that  eye  to  eye  shall  look 

On  knowledge :  under  whose  command 

Is  Earth  and  Earth's :  and  in  their  hand 
Is  Nature,  like  an  open  hook. 

This  is  the  answer  which  the  revelation  of  science  makes  to  the 
question,  What  is  man  ?  And  yet,  not  the  whole  answer.  She  bids 
us  lift  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  read  what  is  written  there  re- 
garding the  human  race  and  the  globe  it  doth  inhabit.  Of  those 
celestial  bodies  which  gravitate,  in  majestic  harmony,  through  infinite 
space,  some  are  suns  first  bursting  into  flame,  others  are  suns  well- 
nigh  burnt  out.  Here  are  worlds  which  are  the  cradles  of  life.  There 
are  worlds  which  are  its  tombs ;  vast  nameless  sepulchres,  black  and 
frozen,  minatory  of  the  end  to  which  our  terrestrial  home  is  surely 
hastening.  This  earth  is  but  a  diminutive  islet  in  the  boundless 
celestial  archipelago,  which  has  its  centre  everywhere  and  its  circum- 
ference nowhere :  one  of  the  least  considerable  planets  of  our  vast 
solar  system,  which  again  is  a  mere  speck  in  the  illimitable  ocean  of 
space.  Who  can  believe  that  all  the  boundless  universe,  except  this 
infinitesimal  constituent  of  it  upon  which  we  live,  is  merely  mono- 
tonous mechanism  ?  that  the  millions  of  world-systems,  lit  by  suns 
before  whose  splendour  ours  pales  its  ineffectual  fires,  are  unpeopled 
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solitudes,  desert  and  sterile  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  ?  Reason 
revolts  at  such  a  conclusion.  It  demands  a  reasonable  purpose  in  the 
universe.  We  argue,  and  justly,  concerning  other  world-systems  from 
the  analogy  of  our  own.  It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  not  too 
strongly,  that  the  existence  of  ultra-terrestrial  life  is  the  capital 
synthesis  and  the  definite  conclusion  of  all  astronomy.  Not  eternal 
death,  but  life  eternal,  wraps  us  round. 

And  what  can  we  conceive  concerning  the  denizens  of  those  other 
worlds  ?  Even  upon  the  earth  the  reign  of  man  is  but  a  short  episode 
in  its  history.  The  races  now  peopling  this  globe  are  quite  different 
from  those  found  in  it  under  other  conditions.  Certain  it  is  that  in 
the  infinite  diversities  of  environment  in  other  worlds,  organisms 
quite  unlike  our  own  must  be  evolved.  Nor,  from  our  inchoate 
civilisation,  the  product  of  a  few  thousands  of  years,  can  we  even 
conjecture  of  the  progress  achieved  in  longer  periods,  by  beings 
endowed  with  faculties,  unlike  and,  no  doubt,  often  transcending 
ours.  All  this,  we  are  told,  is  incontestable  by  the  wise.  And  we 
are  asked,  How  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  theory  of  final  causes, 
which  accounts  of  this  inconsiderable  speck  in  the  infinite  universe 
as  the  end  of  the  wondrous  All  ?  How  do  the  old  religions  of  man- 
kind, with  their  infantine  cosmogonies,  their  mythical  anthropologies 
— mere  dreams  which  have  visited  the  cradles  of  races — look  in  the 
light  now  shed  from  those  '  innumerable,  pitiless,  passionless  eyes  ' 
in  the  heavens,  which  '  burn  and  brand  his  nothingness  into  man  '  ? 
Professor  Huxley  has  not  a  doubt  about  the  answer.  '  Astronomy,' 
he  assures  us, '  more  than  any  other  science,  has  rendered  it  impossible 
for  men  to  accept  the  beliefs  of  their  forefathers.'  What  is  man,  do 
we  demand  ?  Why,  man,  they  tell  us,  the  whole  race  as  the  indivi- 
dual, is  but  an  ephemeral  atom  in  the  universe,  where  all  is  move- 
ment, all  is  transformation.  Yes,  all.  The  physical  formation  of 
the  earth,  as  of  the  infinite  series  of  worlds,  the  conditions  of  life, 
the  organisms  which  environment  insensibly,  but  completely,  modifies, 
habits,  language,  laws,  all  are  in  perpetual  metamorphosis :  and  so 
are  religions  too.  Are  the  generations  of  men  like  the  generations 
of  leaves  ?  Even  so  are  the  generations  of  gods.  Even  so.  And 
M.  Renan  takes  up  his  parable  and  declares  that  this  is  well.  '  All 
here  below  is  symbol  and  dream.  Gods  pass  away  like  men ;  and 
it  would  be  ill  for  us  if  they  were  eternal.  The  faith  which  we  have 
once  had  should  never  be  a  chain.  We  have  paid  our  debt  to  it 
when  we  have  reverently  wrapped  it  round  in  the  shroud  of  purple 
where  the  dead  gods  sleep.' 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  carefully  follows  the  course  of 
European  thought  from  the  days  of  Kant  and  Goethe — I  might  say 
from  the  days  of  Galileo  and  Spinoza — can  doubt  that  it  has  con- 
ducted multitudes  to  the  conclusions  which  I  have  depicted  in  rough, 
but,  as  I  trust,  clear  outline.  My  present  object  is  not  to  inquire 
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how  far  these  conclusions  are  warranted.  That  would  be  a  very 
interesting  and  important  inquiry.  But  it  is  not  the  task  which  I 
have  now  in  hand.  Besides,  in  a  volume  which  has  been  somewhat 
widely  read  and  discussed,  I  have  considered  whether  the  achieve- 
ments of  Modern  Thought  are,  in  truth,  so  incompatible  as  is  often 
alleged  with  the  teachings  of  Ancient  Eeligion,  and,  in  particular, 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  replies  to  specific  objections  which 
satisfy  me  do  not  admit  of  plausible  rejoinders.  Even  if  they  did 
not,  it  does  not  follow  that  others  would  find  them  conclusive.  There 
are,  as  Hume  tells  us,  (  arguments  which  admit  of  no  answer  and 
produce  no  conviction.'  And  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  there 
is  a  great  and  growing  multitude  of  cultivated  and  virtuous  men  and 
women,  earnestly  desirous  to  follow  truth,  who,  in  the  increased  capa- 
cities for  doubting  which  this  new  age  confers,  are  unable — honestly 
unable — to  use  the  old  religious  symbols.  Yet  they  feel  acutely  *  that 
unless  above  himself  he  can  erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man.' 
They  suffer  from  what  Greorge  Sand  called  <  the  remorse  of  religion 
and  the  recklessness  of  thinking.'  It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  to  them, 
with  a  vigorous  disputant  of  the  present  day :  *  A  man  who  cannot 
occupy  his  mind  with  love,  friendship,  ambition,  science,  literature,  art, 
politics,  trade,  and  a  thousand  other  matters,  must  be  a  poor  kind  of 
creature.'  This  truculent  dictum — happily  an  extra-judicial  utter- 
ance of  the  learned  judge  who  has  delivered  himself  of  it — does  not 
in  the  least  touch  them.  They  feel  that  it  is  as  though  a  deaf  man 
should  revile  the  portentous  folly  of  all  who  are  moved  with  concord 
of  sweet  sounds:  as  though  a  blind  man  should  proscribe  the 
pictorial  art  as  idle  daubing.  They  feel  that  the  exact  contrary  is 
true ;  that  a  man  who  can  wholly  occupy  his  mind  with  such  things 
— even  though  he  put  money  in  his  purse  thereby — must  be  <  a  poor 
kind  of  creature ; '  because  precisely  in  proportion  to  our  elevation  in 
the  scale  of  being  is  our  inability  to  appease  with  finite  husks  the 
infinite  hunger  that  is  in  us.  To  such  I  especially  address  myself 
in  what  I  am  about  to  write.  I  shall  endeavour  to  put  myself  in 
their  place,  to  see  with  their  eyes,  to  feel  with  their  sentiments.  I 
say  to  them,  Setting  aside  altogether  the  stock  arguments — if  I  may 
so  speak — usually  relied  upon  by  Christian  apologists,  prescinding 
from  the  *  evidences '  usually  adduced  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
*  revealed '  religion — arguments  and  evidences  which  you  ex  hypo- 
thesi  find  insufficient — let  us  consider  what  is  left  of  Christianity. 
Does  it  necessarily  collapse  without  these  props  ?  Or  do  its  essential 
verities  rest  upon  a  basis  of  adamant,  against  which  the  dynamite  of 
physicists,  historians,  and  critics  is  powerless  ? 

Now  what  do  we  mean  by  Christianity  ?  I  suppose  we  may  say 
with  Dr.  Johnson  that  it  means  the  religion  of  Christians.  But 
there  are  so  many  kinds  of  Christians!  Not  to  speak  of  the 
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ephemeral   sects   which   every   day   brings   forth   in   England  and 

America : — 

Unfinished  things,  one  knows  not  what  to  call, 
Their  generation's  so  equivocal  1 

— there  are,  let  us  say,  Catholic  Christians,  Greek  Christians,  Angli- 
can Christians,  there  are  Nestorians  and  Monophy sites,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Congregationalists.  What  have  all  these  in  common? 
They  have  this,  at  all  events,  in  common  with  one  another,  and  with 
most  other  varieties  of  the  Christian  religion, — that  they  regard 
baptism  as  a  solemn  initiation  into  Christianity — baptism  adminis- 
tered, according  to  Christ's  injunction,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christianity  is  primarily 
Theism.  It  is,  in  its  simplest  reduction,  the  doctrine  concerning 
God  summed  up  in  the  baptismal  formula  —  the  most  ancient 
and,  in  a  sense,  the  most  authoritative,  of  all  its  formulas — the 
acceptance  of  which  has,  from  the  first,  been  required  as  a  condition 
of  admission  into  the  Christian  Society.  Let  us  consider  then,  in 
the  first  place,  what  is  left  of  Christian  Theism. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  present  day,  Theism  is  very 
widely  called  in  question.  I  say  advisedly  *  called  in  question.' 
There  are,  of  course,  those  who  proclaim  dogmatically,  *  There  is  no 
God.'  But  they  are  found  usually,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  dregs 
of  the  intellectual  world.  Atheism,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  not 
very  widespread,  nor  intellectually  very  considerable.  Agnosticism, 
certainly,  is  both.  It  may  be  aggressive  or  reticent,  developed  or 
inchoate.  It  may  be  the  result  of  thought,  or  a  mere  manifestation 
of  what  George  Eliot  calls  '  that  unlimited  right  of  private  haziness,' 
which  many  persons  apparently  consider  the  most  precious  portion 
of  their  intellectual  heritage.  I  remember  that  the  late  Dr.  Ward 
upon  one  occasion,  when  arguing  upon  some  point  of  theology, 
thought  well,  according  to  his  excellent  practice,  to  begin  with  the 
beginning,  and  so  proposed  to  his  opponent  the  question :  '  By  the 
way,  to  start  with,  do  you  believe  in  God  ?  '  The  answer  was,  *  WTiat 
God  ?  The  God  of  your  Catholic  teachers  ?  Certainly  not.  But 
I  don't  deny  that  behind  phenomena  there  may  be  something  of 
which  we  know,  and  can  know  nothing.  Phenomena  and  their 
relations  would  seem  to  imply  as  much.'  It  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  such  a  way  of  thinking  is  confined  to  the  learned. 
I  believe  that  the  general  mind  is  largely  clouded  with  this  doubt. 
It  darkens  the  dim  intellects,  and  thwarts  the  dull  lives  of  millions 
who  could  give  no  coherent  account  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  Kivarol  pronounced  impiety  the  greatest  of  indiscretions. 
Now  *  society '  not  only  tolerates,  but  even  relishes,  its  most  full- 
flavoured  manifestations.  Fifty  years  ago,  Emerson  noted  ( polite 
bows  to  God  in  the  newspapers '  as  an  English  trait.  Now,  the  one 
thing  which  our  journals,  delivering  their  *  brawling  judgments  un- 
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ashamed,  on  all  things,  all  day  long,'  are  agreed  upon,  is  to  ignore 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  said,  upon  a  well-known 
occasion,  '  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  not  prudent  to  trust  yourself  to 
a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  Grod  and  in  a  future  life  after  death.' 
What  would  Mr.  Gladstone  now  say  to  such  a  sentiment  ?  Nay,  is 
there  any  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  not  excepting  the 
Eight  Eeverend  Bench,  who  would  endorse  it  ?  But  I  need  not  dwell 
further  upon  what  must  be  plain  to  every  competent  observer.  Let 
me  rather  go  on  to  inquire  what  are  the  special  causes  of  this 
movement  of  contemporary  thought. 

They  seem  to  me  to  be  mainly  two — one  physical  and  the  other 
metaphysical.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  abounding  Agnosticism  of 
the  day  is  largely  due  to  that  stupendous  advance  of  the  experimental 
sciences,  usually  and  justly  reckoned  a  distinctive  glory  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  to  the  absorbing  devotion  to  them  so  generally 
displayed.  And  this  is  natural  enough.  For  these  sciences  dwell 
in  the  sphere  of  physical  uniformity.  They  are  nothing  but  a  know 
ledge  of  the  relative.  Hence  the  tendency  of  professors  of  physics — 
the  faculty  of  thought  being,  like  the  dyer's  hand,  subdued  to  what  it 
works  in — to  shut  out  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause ;  a  tendency  described 
with  equal  vigour  and  accuracy  by  the  great  English  poet  of  the  last 
century,  in  words  breathing  true  prophetic  inspiration  : — 

Make  Nature  still  encroach  upon  His  plan, 
And  shove  Him  off  as  far  as  e'er  we  can, 
Thrust  some  mechanic  cause  into  His  place, 
Or  bind  in  matter  and  diffuse  in  space, 
Or,  at  one  bound,  o'erleaping  all  His  laws, 
Make  God  man's  image  :  man  the  final  cause. 

Existence  presents  two  problems — the  how  and  the  why.  To  ex- 
plain the  how  of  things,  we  must  discover  these  uniformities  of  se- 
quence or  co-ordination  which  we  call  their  laws.  That  is  the  province 
of  physics.  And  with  all  that  is  beyond  that,  physical  science,  as 
such,  is  not  concerned.  It  traces  for  us  links — more  or  fewer — in  the 
chains  of  phenomena.  But  it  cannot  go  farther  than  that  uniform 
succession  of  antecedents  and  consequents.  It  cannot  reach  the 
innermost  foundation  of  things,  nor  confer  upon  us  a  knowledge  of 
their  essence,  or  of  their  origin.  It  can  no  more  reveal  to  us  the 
source  of  the  movement  innate  in  the  molecule,  than  it  can  explain 
the  dialectic  evolution  of  thought.  These  problems  belong  to  a 
different  order.  Now  unquestionably,  as  I  had  occasion  to  insist  at 
length  some  time  ago,  in  controversy  with  Professor  Huxley,  the 
masters  of  physical  science  often  display  a  desire,  and  more  than  a 
desire,  to  bring  everything  within  its  boundaries.  Perhaps  no  one 
has  exhibited  this  characteristic  more  signally  than  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  excludes  free  spontaneity  from  all  spheres  of  life,  and 
imposes  everywhere  the  same  mechanical  *  necessity ' — what  he  is 
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pleased  to  call  necessity — which  rules  in  the  domain  of  physical  or 
chemical  forces.  No  one  acquainted  with  my  writings  will  suppose 
me  likely  to  contravene  the  authority  of  experimental  science  within 
its  proper  department.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
crying  needs  of  the  day  is  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  its  professors  upon 
provinces  of  thought  absolutely  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

Physics  is  wholly  the  science  of  the  senses.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
concerned  with  what  the  late  Mr.  Lewes  called  the  metempirical.  The 
chemist  who  denies  that  the  Ultimate  Keality  can  be  known  because 
he  does  not  find  it  in  his  crucibles  and  retorts,  the  astronomer  who 
preaches  the  same  gospel  of  nescience,  because  when  he  sweeps 
the  heavens  with  his  telescope  he  sees  no  God  there,  are  really  like 
deaf  men  who  should  question  the  fact  of  sound  because  they  cannot 
smell  it.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  naturalism,  the 
positivism,  the  materialism  so  confidently  preached  in  the  name 
of  *  science,'  appear  to  me  merely  an  insurrection  against  reason. 
The  theory  of  the  universe  which  reduces  universal  causation  to 
the  pullings  and  pushings  of  the  final  particles  of  matter,  and 
which  we  are  so  often  called  upon  to  believe — under  pain,  as  it 
were,  of  intellectual  reprobation — offers  unspeakably  greater  difficul- 
ties to  the  intellect  than  any  form  of  Theism  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Carlyle  was  well  warranted  in 
ranking  the  cult  of  the  new  deity,  Mechanism,  below  the  superstitions 
of  mediaeval  sorcery.  Surely  if  any  fact  stands  out  as  beyond  question, 
it  is  this :  that  every  part  of  the  objective  universe,  when  examined, 
is  found  to  be  intelligible.  Reason  everywhere — in  the  microcosm  of 
the  leaf  and  the  macrocosm  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  in  the  mind  of  man — 
that  is  the  lesson  of  every  page  of  Nature's  book.  And  does  not 
this  point  to  the  Supreme  Cause  as  Objective  Reason  ?  Does  not  the 
intelligibility  of  the  world  imply  an  intelligent  Author  of  the  world  ? 
Is  it  not  against  reason  to  believe  that  the  unintelligible  is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  the  intelligible  ?  '  He  that  formed  the  eye  shall  He 
not  see  ? '  asked  the  Hebrew  poet.  But  now  we  are  told  that  the 
eye  formed  itself;  that  this  most  exquisite  piece  of  mechanism  has 
insensibly  developed  from  a  sensitive  membrane.  Natural  selection, 
we  are  assured,  has  transformed  a  simple  apparatus,  formed  of  an 
optic  nerve,  clothed  with  pigment,  and  covered  with  a  transparent 
tissue,  to  that  admirable  instrument  of  vision  called  the  eye.  Well, 
let  us  suppose  that  this  is  so,  as  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing.  And  pray,  how  does  it  tell  against  the  Divine  induction  ? 
May  we  not  rather  apply  to  it  the  words  which  Geoffrey  St.-Hilaire 
used  of  the  succession  of  species,  and  see  in  it  *  one  of  the  most  glorious 
manifestations  of  creative  power  and  a  fresh  motive  for  admiration 
and  love '  ?  Surely  this  is  a  more  reasonable  hypothesis  than  that 
which  explains  so  marvellous  a  development  by  chance  or  blind 
necessity. 
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Natural  selection!  Let  me  say  another  word  upon  that  topic 
before  I  pass  on.  Who  that  has  given  attention  to  the  great 
question  of  evolution,  so  much  discussed  of  late  years,  does  not  re- 
member the  unbounded  confidence  with  which  the  mechanical  theory 
of  species  was  advanced  by  ultra-Darwinians  ?  I  mean  the  theory 
which  explained  the  type  as  a  sort  of  mosaic  put  together  by  the 
hazard  of  external  circumstances,  as  a  fortuitous  aggregation  of 
characteristics,  produced  in  isolation,  one  after  another,,  by  selection 
or  habit.  But  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  very  facts — experience 
itself — force  us  to  recognise  the  regular  correlation  of  the  characteris- 
tics appertaining  to  the  type  of  a  species,  and  that  this  is  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  mechanical  principle  of  explanation.  Eecognise — and  you 
cannot  help  recognising,  unless  you  are  theory-blind — recognise  the 
law  of  correlation,  and  you  must  also  recognise  the  fact  that  every 
individual  modification  of  importance  is  directly  linked  to  a  system 
of  correlative  modifications.  And  such  recognition  makes  an  end  of 
that  hypothesis  of  indeterminate  variability,  resting  upon  purely  for- 
tuitous influences,  which  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  merely  mechanical 
concept  of  the  two  forms  of  selection.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ask  us  to 
regard  as  fortuitous  a  totality  of  correlative  modifications  producing 
themselves  in  the  most  different  parts  of  the  organism  and  preserv- 
ing among  themselves  the  same  relation  ?  It  is  unreasonable.  The 
only  rational  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  doctrines  of  Final  Causes 
and  Directive  Intelligence.  And  if  this  be  so,  St.  Paul  was  right 
when  he  talked  of  TO  yvwa-rbv  rov  ©sou — that  which  is  known  of  God 
— and  declared  that  the  visible  universe  manifests  His  power  and 
Godhead :  and  our  modern  physicists  are  wrong  when  they  preach 
agnosticism. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  a  metaphysical  argument,  which  has 
obtained  wide  currency.  Its  source  is  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant ; 
or  rather  in  a  section  of  that  philosophy  taken  apart  from  the 
totality.  Kant,  unquestionably,  was  a  Theist.  As  unquestionably 
he  insists  that  no  unity  of  thought  and  being  is  knowable  save  the 
unity  of  experience,  and  that  this  is  the  sole  realisation,  cognisable 
by  the  speculative  reason,  of  the  ideal  to  which  men  have  ascribed  the 
name  of  God.  This  is  the  principle  which,  filtrated  through  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  Dean  Mansel,  serves  as  the  foundation  for  the 
agnosticism  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Now  is  it  true  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality  cannot  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  ? 
that  it  is  of  purely  subjective  value  ?  It  would  be  out  of  place  for 
me  here  to  enter  upon  a  metaphysical  discussion.  And,  indeed,  the 
subject  would  demand  a  dissertation,  or  rather  a  volume,  for  its 
adequate  treatment.  I  must  content  myself  with  indicating  in  the 
fewest  words  how  the  argument  seems  to  me  to  lie.  I  admit,  then, 
that  the  subject  imposes  its  own  form  on  knowledge  and  makes  it 
subjective.  I  deny  that  subjectivism  necessarily  follows  from  this. 
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The  phenomena  of  the  external  world  are  not  merely  abstract  signs, 
like  algebraic  symbols.  They  are  instinct  with  life  :  they  obey  law  : 
they  are  disposed  in  a  wonderful  order.  The  life,  the  law,  the  order 
demand  explanation.  And  for  this  explanation  the  principle  of 
causality  is  necessary.  It  has  been  admirably  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Martineau  that  *  we  ourselves  are  the  only  cause  of  whose  mode  of 
action  we  have  immediate  knowledge,  through  inner  intuition,'  and 
that  '  it  is  .  .  .  by  an  a  priori  axiom  of  the  understanding  that  we 
apply  the  causal  relation  to  the  external  world.'  *  Hence  we  attain  to 
the  cognition  of  a  Cause  whereof  the  universe  is  an  effect :  an  Ultimate 
Cause — an  infinity  of  causes  is  an  absurdity — which  is  not  a  pheno- 
menon, and  which  is,  therefore,  beyond  the  range  of  sensible  experi- 
ence— a  Cause  which  is  causa  sui,  its  essence  involving  self-existence. 
I  take  it  that  Mr.  Spencer  would  be,  to  some  extent,2  with  me  here. 
Writing  in  this  Eeview  four  years  ago,  he  declared  it  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  we  are  '  ever  in  presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
from  which  all  things  proceed.'  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
declaration  with  his  dictum  in  First  Principles,  that '  the  Absolute 
cannot,  in  any  manner  or  degree,  be  known,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
knowing.'  Surely  to  know  with  absolute  certainty  the  Being,  the 
Causal  Energy,  the  Omnipotence,  the  Eternity  of  the  Absolute,  is  to 
know,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  great  deal  about  it.  Add  to  this,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  enjoins  us  to  do,  that  the  universe  is  obedient  to  law, 
and  that  this  law  is  beneficent,  and  you  have  a  doctrine  singularly 
like  that  with  which  the  Apostles'  Creed  opens — '  I  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth.' 

Reason  seems  a  sure  thing.  Its  conclusions  are  unimpeachable. 
But  they  leave  us  cold.  '  God  as  God,'  Feuerbach  has  well  said, 
*  the  infinite,  universal,  non-anthropomorphic  Being  of  the  under- 
standing, has  no  more  significance  in  religion  than  a  fundamental 
general  principle  has  for  a  special  science ;  it  is  merely  the  ultimate 
point  of  support  as  it  were,  the  mathematical  point  of  religion.' 
Objective  Reason,  Eternal  Energy,  Supreme  Cause,  Absolute  Being, 
Perfect  Personality — these  conceptions,  august  as  they  are,  by  no 
means  suffice  for  the  needs  either  of  our  intellect  or  of  our  emotions. 
We  want,  in  Kant's  happy  phrase,  *  a  God  that  can  interest  us.' 
Our  conceptions  of  Him  are,  and  cannot  keep  from  being,  anthropo- 
morphic : 3  that  is  to  say,  they  are  conditioned  by  the  essential  limits 
of  our  nature.  It  may,  in  a  sense,  be  said,  that  we  incarnate  God  by 
a  necessity  of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  existence.  '  Humanity,' 

1  A  Study  of  Religion,  i.  200. 

2  He  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  self-existence  is  '  literally  unthinkable.'     I  venture 
to  think  he  is  here  the  victim  of  intellectual  confusion.     The  mode  of  self -existence 
does,  indeed,  transcend  thought  and  conception.     The  fact  does  not,  for  it  has  been 
thought  and  conceived  by  multitudes  of  philosophers. 

3  As  Aristotle  points  out :  Ta«?8»j  TWV  6(£>v  a-ponolova-iv  eavroTsot  &v6pwiroi  (Pol.  i.  2) 
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observes  M.  Kenan — who  irresistibly  reminds  me,  from  time  to  time, 
of  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor — '  Humanity  will  have  a  God  at  once 
finite  and  infinite,  real  and  ideal.  It  loves  the  ideal,  but  it  will  have 
that  ideal  personified.  It  will  have  a  God-man.'  This  truth  is 
writ  large  on  every  page  of  the  history  of  religions.  Of  the  endless 
Oriental  avatars  I  need  not  speak.  But  perhaps  we  seldom 
realise  how  familiar  the  idea  of  Divine  emanations  was  to  the 
Hellenic  mind.  Hence  it  was  that  philosophers  found  small  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  the  popular  polytheism  with  that  conception 
of  the  Divine  Unity  to  which  many  of  them  had  attained.  The  in- 
ferior deity,  emanating  from  the  Supreme  Principle,  made  that  union 
between  the  absolute  and  the  relative,  between  abstract  being  and 
the  sensible  world,  for  which  there  is  so  unquenchable  a  longing  in 
the  human  heart.  The  claim  of  Christianity  is  definitively  to  satisfy 
this  longing.  It  presents  Christ  to  the  world  as  '  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,'  in  whom  the  eternally  ideal  has  become  the  historically 
real :  the  Aoyos  ©etos-,  the  thought  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal,  made 
flesh  and  dwelling  among  us :  the  realisation  of  the  Divine  will  in 
the  moral  and  religious  order :  '  the  desire  of  all  nations.'  Will  this 
claim  any  longer  stand  ?  Is  that,  too,  left  of  Christianity  ?  Or  is  it 
true  that  '  the  good  Lord  Jesus  has  had  his  day  '  ? 

Let  us  consider  it.  In  the  first  place,  what  do  we  really  know 
about  Jesus  Christ  ?  It  is  certain  that  such  a  Teacher  did  actually 
evil  and  die  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  the  results  of  His 
life  and  death  are  with  us  to  this  day,  in  the  religion  which  bears 
His  name.  Christianity  is  a  fact  in  the  world's  history :  ce  fait 
fecond,  unique,  grandiose,  M.  Kenan  calls  it:  certainly  not  too 
strongly.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  fact  ?  Christianity  is  a 
comparatively  modern  word.  They  spoke  originally  of  '  the  kingdom 
of  God '  or  « the  Church.'  What  was  it  that,  so  to  speak,  made 
the  Christian  Church  ?  If  I  may  quote  words  of  my  own,  *  It 
was  assuredly  no  system  or  theory,  most  assuredly  no  exhibition  of 
thaumaturgic  power,  which  attracted  men  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  the 
irresistible  influence  of  soul  upon  soul.  To  those  who  forsook  all, 
and  took  up  their  cross  and  followed  Him,  He  exhibited  no  set  of 
doctrines,  no  code  of  laws,  but  Himself,  as  being,  in  very  deed,  that 
truth  which  is  the  supreme  desire  of  the  soul.  The  gospel  which 
St.  Paul,  in  an  undoubtedly  genuine  letter,  declares  himself  to  have 
delivered  to  the  disciples  at  Corinth,  was  no  catalogue  of  dogmas,  but 
the  manifestation  of  a  Person,  who  claimed  for  Himself  the  heart  of 
man,  to  reign  there  as  in  His  proper  throne.' 4  All  this  is  absolutely 
beyond  question,  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  date,  authorship,  and 
authority  of  the  documents  which  make  up  the  New  Testament. 
'  The  person  of  Christ,  in  whom,  as  they  believed,  dwelt  all  the 
4  Chapters  in  European  History,  i.  55.  As  to  the  relative  worth  of  the  sources 
of  evidence  concerning  the  teaching  of  Christ,  see  p.  52  of  the  same  volume. 
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fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  was  all  in  all  to  those  early  disciples, 
and  was  the  direct  source  whence  they  derived  their  rule  of  life,  in 
its  highest  and  lowest  details.'  And  as  it  was  in  the  first  age  of 
Christianity,  so  has  it  been  throughout  the  ages  since.  Amid  all 
mutations  of  the  social  order,  in  all  diversities  of  physical  environment, 
through  all  our  political  and  intellectual  revolutions,  the  life  lived 
'  in  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds  '  has  been  the  supreme  standard  and 
the  great  exemplar  of  the  foremost  races  of  the  world  :  the  imitation 
of  Christ  has  been  a  never-failing  fount  of  all  that  has  been  noblest  in 
individual  action,  of  all  that  has  been  most  precious  in  moral  civilisa- 
tion. Of  His  fulness  have  eighteen  centuries  received,  each  finding 
in  Him  the  ideal  to  satisfy  their  differing  aspirations  :  the  character 
answering  to  their  loftiest  conceptions :  the  perfect  and  all-sufficient 
standard  of  right  thought  and  right  doing.  What  a  colossal  fact  is 
this,  compelling  us  to  exclaim  with  the  Roman  soldier,  who  stood 
beside  Him  in  His  supreme  humiliation,  *  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
(rod.5  There  is  that  in  us — we  cannot  rid  ourselves  altogether  of 
it,  try  how  we  may — that  enforces  us  to  see  in  great  men  and  great 
deeds  something  divine.  And  what  man  so  great  as  this  ?  What 
deeds  so  great  as  His  ?  And  who,  among  the  world's  teachers  makes 
such  transcendent  claims  ?  '  No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son :  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.'  '  The  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  substance,'  says  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  revealer  of  that  attribute 
of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal,  of  which  our  eyes  discern  but  imperfect 
evidence  in  the  sensible  universe,  full  of  suffering  as  in  the  transitory 
present,  so  in  the  boundless  past  and  the  boundless  future :  for  by 
Him  '  the  kindness  and  love '  of  the  Supreme  appeared.  I  do  not  say 
that  He  has  given  us  a  metaphysical  solution  of  that  heart-bewilder- 
ing, soul-subduing  problem  of  evil ;  but  at  all  events  He  has  miti- 
gated its  severity  by  His  manifestation  of  the  infinite  compassion  of 
the  Divine  Father.  Christianity  has  been  called  '  Stoicism  plus  a 
legend.'  But  what  a  legend  !  The  crucifix  its  symbol,  and  '  Sic  Deus 
dilexit  mundum  '  its  interpretation  ! 

Conjecture  of  the  worker  by  the  work. 

Is  there  strength  there  ?     Enough.     Intelligence  ? 

Ample.    But  goodness  in  a  like  degree  ? 

Not  to  the  human  eye,  in  the  present  state : 

An  isoscele  deficient  in  the  base. 

What  lacks  there  of  perfection  fit  for  God 

But  just  the  instance,  which  this  tale  supplies, 

Of  love  without  a  limit  ?     So  is  strength, 

So  is  intelligence ;  let  love  be  so, 

Unlimited  in  its  self-sacrifice, 

Then  is  the  tale  true,  as  God  stands  complete. 

Beyond  the  tale  I  reach  into  the  dark, 

Feel  what  I  cannot  see,  and  so  faith  stands. 
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'  In  a  world  where  "  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan,  where  but 
to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow,"  it  is  hard,'  Mr.  John  Morley  allows, 

*  to  imagine  a  time  when  we  shall  be  indifferent  to  that  sovereign 
legend  of  Pity.' 5     Hard  indeed !     What  is  left  of  Christianity,  do 
we  ask  ?     Christ  is  left.     At  this  moment  His  will  is  the  strongest 
spiritual  force  energising  throughout  the  world.     Now,  as  for  eigh- 
teen centuries,  the  children  of  men  need  but  touch  the  hem  of  His 
garment  to  be  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  they  have.     Who 
can  believe  that  He  shall  ever  be  numbered  among  the  dead  gods  ? 
Nay,  He  is  alive  for  evermore,  an  '  ideal  of  humanity  now  valid  for 
all  men,  at  all  times,  and  throughout  all  worlds.' 6     '  The  good  Lord 
Jesus  has  had  his  day.'     '  Had  ? '  the  sister  replies,  '  Had  ?  has  it 
come  ?     It   has    only  dawned ;    it  will  come    by-and-by.'      In  the 

*  young  child  with  Mary  his  mother,'  mankind  will  ever  more  and 
more  discern  the  noblest,  the  most  elevating  of  types  ;  will  find  an 
inexhaustible  fount  of  tenderness,  of  purity,  the  one  well  of  life  in  the 
desert  of  existence.     The  Man  of  Sorrows  will  reign  from  the  Tree 
over  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  with  a  dominion  that  endureth 
throughout  all  ages.     We  have  His  own  word  for  it — neither  was 
guile  found  in  His  lips — {  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
word  shall  not  pass  away.' 

But  external  nature  and  human  history  are  not  our  only  sources 
of  knowledge.  The  first  fact  about  me  is  that  I — the  thinking  being 
— exist.  That  is  the  most  certain  of  all  my  certitudes,  the  one  reality 
'  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt :  and  it  is  the  true  starting- 
point  of  all  philosophy.  The  fleeting  phenomena  of  consciousness 
are  bound  together  and  made  intelligible  by  the  ego,  which  manifesting 
itself  in  and  through  them,  declares  that  it  abides  among  all  changes, 
and  does  not  change  with  them.  By  the  same  intellectual  power  we 
affirm  the  reality  of  the  non-ego,  of  a  world  of  sense  and  matter 
which  is  something  more  permanent  than  the  phenomena  dealt  with 
by  science.  This  process  of  objective  affirmation  is  a  primary  fact  of 
our  intellectual  life,  revealing  to  us  the  ego  and  the  non-ego  as 
things  in  themselves.  A  permanent  self  and  the  unity  of  self-con- 
sciousness are  the  essential  foundations  of  all  philosophy,  properly  so 
called  :  of  every  rational  account  of  man.  Now  one  of  the  primary 
facts  of  consciousness  is  the  feeling  of  ethical  obligation.  It  is  a  fact 
abundantly  verifiable,  its  simplest  expression  being  'Thou  oughtest'; 
and  it  is  the  starting-point  of  morality.  It  is  as  real,  as  undeniable, 
unless  we  choose  to  close  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  (than  which 
nothing  is  easier)  as  is  the  fact  of  sense-perception.  As  surely  as 

5  Compromise,  p.  156.     Mr.  Morley  adds,  'We  have  but  to  incorporate  it  in  some 
wider  gospel  of  Justice  and  Progress.'   By  all  means — if  he  can  find  one.    I  venture  to 
doubt  if  it  has  been  revealed  to  him  by  his  '  spiritual  fathers,'  as  he  calls  them 
(Rousseau,  \.  5),  the  philosophes  of  the  last  century. 

6  Kant,  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft,  p.  76  (Rosenkranz's 
edition). 
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consciousness  reveals  to  me,  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  my  faculties, 
myself,  and  an  objective  world  not  myself,  so  surely  does  it  reveal  to 
me,  through  the  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  myself  and  a  Higher 
than  I,  to  whom  that  obligation  binds  "me.  This,  as  Kant  deemed, 
is  the  surest  revelation  of  the  Divine.  '  Ethic,'  he  writes,  '  issues 
inevitably  in  religion,  by  extending  itself  to  the  idea  of  a  sovereign 
moral  Lawgiver,  in  whose  will  that  is  the  end  of  creation,  which  at 
the  same  time  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  man's  chief  end.'  7  And 
here  the  great  philosopher  of  these  latter  days  does  but  express,  in 
his  own  language,  what  has  been  delivered,  in  divers  manners,  by  the 
world's  spiritual  teachers,  in  all  ages  and  of  all  creeds.  Here,  too,  1 
find,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  answer  to  Kant's  own  doctrine  that  the 
nature  of  God  is  not  the  object  of  experience.  I  venture  to  say  that 
he  takes  experience  in  too  narrow  a  sense.  We  must  take  it  in  its 
totality.  We  must  accept  the  testimony  of  our  whole  being.  And 
surely  we  have  experience  of  God  through  our  moral  nature.  Con- 
sider the  emotional  element  in  ethics.  'The  wicked  fleeth  when  no 
man  pursueth.'  No  'man  pursueth.  From  whom,  then,  does  he  flee  ? 
Why  does  he  feel  that  he  disobeys  the  moral  law  at  his  peril  ?  It 
is  because  conscience  reveals  to  him  the  Supreme  Eeality  as  a  Law- 
giver :  because  it  is  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  is  at  variance  with 
the  nature  of  things,  with  the  moral  order  of  the  universe — which  is 
but  another  name  for  God.  '  The  moral  law,'  Dr.  Martineau  has  justly 
observed,  *  first  reaches  its  integral  meaning  when  seen  as  impersonated 
in  a  Perfect  Mind,  which  communicates  it  to  us,  and  lends  it  power  over 
our  affections,  sufficient  to  draw  us  into  Divine  communion.' 8  Conso- 
nant with  this  is  the  teaching  of  Plato  in  the  Meno,  that  even  ordinary 
virtue,  which  has  the  praise  of  men,  is  of  Divine  inspiration.  Every 
impulse  after  good,  every  thought  in  which  we  forget  ourselves, 
every  action  in  which  we  sacrifice  ourselves,  is  an  influx  of  the  Divine 
spirit  into  our  spirits.  The  direct  revelation  of  the  personal  God  is 
that  which  is  made  to  the  personality  of  man.  Spiritus  Domini 
replevit  orbem.  This  is  that  Wisdom — Sancta  Sophia — whereof  the 
Son  of  Sirach  speaks,  that  *  in  all  ages,  entering  into  holy  souls, 
maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets.'  '  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Surely  this  is  left  of  Christianity.  Surely  it  stands  as 
firmly  now  as  it  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  How  can  it  pass 
away  ?  We  have  *  the  witness  in  ourselves.'  Est  Deus  in  nobis.  '  So 
long  as  there  is  in  the  human  heart  one  fibre  to  vibrate  to  the  sound  of 
what  is  true,  pure,  and  honest,  so  long  as  the  instinctively  pure  soul 
prefers  purity  to  life,  so  long  as  there  are  found  friends  of  truth  to 
sacrifice  their  repose  to  science,  friends  of  goodness  to  devote  them- 
selves to  useful  and  holy  works  of  mercy,  woman-hearts  to  love  what- 

7  Religion  innerTialb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft,  Vorrede  zur  ersten  Auflage, 
p.  6  (Rosenkranz's  edition). 

•  A  Study  of  Religion,  ii.  29.      The  italics  are  mine. 
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ever  is  worthy,  beautiful,  and  pure,  artists  to  render  it  by  sound  and 
•colour  and  inspired  accents — so  long  God  will  live  in  us.  Est  Deus 
in  nobis.' 9 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  external  nature,  human  history,  and 
our  own  consciousness,  harmonise  clearly  with  that  conception  con- 
cerning the  Infinite  and  Eternal  which  is  of  the  essence  of 'Christi- 
anity.10 The  genesis  of  that  conception,  although,  no  doubt,  an 
interesting  topic  of  historical  inquiry,  is  of  no  moral  or  religious 
importance  whatever.  It  is  enough  that  Christianity  possesses  the 
conception,  and  that  it  is  true.  It  will,  however,  be  said :  That  is 
all  very  well ;  but  Christianity,  as  it  comes  before  us,  means  a  great 
deal  more  than  that :  it  is  not  merely  a  religion :  it  has  become  a 
theology :  there  is  our  difficulty.  Well,  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one. 

Formerly  (says  St.  Hilary),  the  word  of  the  Lord, '  Go  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,'  was 
enough  for  the  faithful.  .  .  .  But  now,  through  the  faults  of  heretics  and  blasphe- 
mers, we  are  compelled  to  do  what  is  not  permitted :  to  scale  the  lofty  peaks :  to 
express  the  inexpressible:  to  presume  beyond  what  is  given  to  us.  Instead  of 
accomplishing  by  faith  alone  what  had  been  commanded  us — to  adore  the  Father, 
to  venerate  with  Him  the  Son,  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost — we  are  compelled 
to  elevate  our  humble  language  to  the  point  of  making  it  tell  forth  the  ineffable, 
and  are  enforced  to  fault  by  the  fault  of  others,  so  that  what  should  have 
remained  shrouded  in  the  religion  of  souls,  is  exposed  to  the  peril  of  human 
language.11 

So  this  champion  of  orthodoxy — the  author,  as  seems  most  pro- 
bable, of  the  Athanasian  Creed — a  witness  beyond  suspicion.  I  can 
well  believe  that  his  words,  coming  to  us  across  fifteen  centuries, 
will  awake  an  echo  in  many  ingenuous  minds.  *  We  have  no  sort  of 
objection,'  I  fancy  I  hear  them  say,  'to  adore  the  Father,  to 
venerate  the  Son,  and  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  theo- 
logical determinations,  ecclesiastical  theses,  in  a  word  the  whole  vast 
accretion  of  dogma !  That  is  precisely  our  real  difficulty.  And  if  we 
excise  all  that  from  Christianity,  should  we  not  perform  a  mortal 
operation  upon  the  religion  itself  ? ' 

Yes,  undoubtedly,  I  think  you  would.  I  think,  moreover,  you 
would  be  a  fool  for  your  pains.  Nothing  is  so  stupid  as  an  anachro- 
nism. Christianity  comes  before  us  '  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time.' 
We  may  take  it  or  leave  it.  But  if  we  cannot  take  it  as  it  is,  with 
its  doctrines  and  its  traditions,  we  had  better  leave  it.  It  is  hard 

9  Renan,  Nouvelles  Etudes  d'ffistoire  Religieuse,  p.  531. 

10  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  prove  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  by  appealing  to  the  facts  of  physical  nature,  history,  and  consciousness. 
I  am  merely  contending,  for  the  purposes  of  this  argumentum  ad  hominem,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  those  facts  inconsistent  with  the  theistic  conception  of  Christianity, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  harmonise  with  it. 

11  De  Trinitate.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

VOL.  XX [V.— No.  138.  •  X 
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to  imagine  anything  less  satisfactory  than  the  results  attained  by 
the  method  called  rationalistic.     Why  so  called  ?     '  Well,  I  suppose 
God  knows,  I  don't.'      For  it  seems  to  me   extremely   irrational. 
Consider,   for  example,  the  New  Life  of  Jesus,  with  which  Hen- 
Strauss  some  time  ago  favoured  the  world.     His  object  there  is  to 
disengage  what  he  calls  the  *  legendary '  from  the  historic  Christ. 
And  what  an  astral  phantom  is  the  result !     What  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches  !     What  an  incoherent  mixture  of  dubiety  and  dogma- 
tism!    Primitive   Christianity  in   this   nineteenth  century?     You 
might  as  well  try  to  return  to   the  primitive  fig-leaf.     Better  to 
make  the  best  of  Catholic  fulness  and  of  modern  sartorial  art.     I 
do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  we  may  sometimes   find  difficulties 
in  reconciling   the   positions   of  theology  with   the   exigencies   of 
reason.     But  it  seems  to  me   that  we  may  fairly  discount  those 
difficulties,  if  we  cannot  answer  them.     For  what  is  a  dogma  philo- 
sophically considered  ?     It  is  the  result  of  several  factors.     There  is 
the  original  idea,  there  is  the  concrete  image,  and  there  is  the  logical 
deduction.     Ideas  have  a  life  of  their  own :    they  germinate  in  the 
human  mind :  they  assimilate  nutriment  from  all  sides.     They  are 
like  the  language  in  which  they  find  expression :  so  long  as  they  are 
living  they  change.     They,  in  fact,  obey  the  great  law  of  evolution. 
There  is  something  in  us  which  compels  us  to  reduce  to  system  the 
various  aspects  of  truth.     But  our  synthesis  must  necessarily  be  im- 
perfect.    '  Verba  sequuntur  non  modum  essendi  qui  est  in  rebus,' 
says  Aquinas,  <  sed  modum  essendi  secundum  quod  in  nostra  cogi- 
tatione  sunt.'     To  which  we  must  add  that  human  language  has  an 
essentially  physical,  sensual,  materialistic  character.   This  is  apparent 
from  comparative  philology.     What,  indeed,  if  we  weigh  the  matter 
well,  is  a  word  but  a  phonetic  notation  of  the  psychological  state  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  phenomena  affecting  our  organism  ?     Words 
now  most  abstract  had  originally  a  concrete  signification.     And  so  our 
philosophical  and  theological  theories,  expressed  in  words,  what  are 
they  but  imitations  of  the  inimitable  ?     Those  bold  and  large  for- 
mulas which  we  call  dogmas  are  essential  to  any  teaching  which  has 
to   act  upon  the  masses  of  men.     Doctrine  is  the  vertebration  of 
religion.     Still  it  must  be  ever  remembered  that  '  Christian  teaching 
professes  to  be  symbolical  and  an  economy  of  divine  things.     Every 
article  of  faith  must  be  construed  according  to  the  sense  of  Goethe's 
line  :  "  Alles  Vergangliche  ist  nur  ein'  Gleichniss." ' 12     'The  best  in 
this  kind  are  but  shadows.'     *  All  here  below  is  symbol  and  dream.' 
Considerations  of  this  kind  may  be  of  a  twofold  use.    They  may  serve 
to  curb  the  *  licence  of  affirmation '  about  divine  things  in  which  some 
of  us  are  too  prone  to  indulge :   to  check  us  when  we  are  tempted  to 
speak  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  as  if  He  were  a  deeply  read  theo- 
logian, an  infallible  Inquisitor,  an  inerrant  casuist,  a '  magnified  non- 
12  Ancient  Religion  and  Nodern  Tlwught,  p.  236. 
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natural '  Pope,  and  not  so  very  non-natural  after  all.  They  may  help 
others  to  transcend  difficulties  which  they  cannot  solve — possibly 
from  deficiency  of  knowledge  or  of  dialectical  skill — and  to  use  as 
'  human  nature's  daily  food '  the  great  spiritual  verities  presented 
in  the  formulas  of  inherited  Christianity.  It  has  been  strikingly 
observed  by  a  powerful  French  writer — no  divine,  but  a  man  of  the 
world,  well  known  as  a  novelist  and  a  critic — 

C'e"tait  la  paix,  cependant,  ce  dogme,  et  la  communion  avec  les  grands  g&iiea  qui 
ont  cru.     Un  philosophe  sincere  avoue  son  impuissance  a  re"pondre  autrement  que 
par  des  hypotheses  aux  questions  d'origine  et  de  finalite".    La  religion  est  une 
hypothese  entre  vingt  autres.     Elle  a  suffi  a  un  Pascal,  et  a  un  Malebranche.  .  . 
S'ils  ne  s'e"taient  pas  trompe"s,  cependant  ?  1S 

To  conclude.     Christianity  is  one  thing.     Popular  conceptions 
of  it  are   another.      As   I    have   insisted,   all   our  conceptions  of 
spiritual  truth  are  based  on  data  supplied  by  our  mode  of  existence, 
by  our  internal  perceptions.     That  is   to  say,  they  are   more   or 
less  anthropomorphic.     It  is  a  question  of  more  or  less.     We  all 
start,  as  children,  with  most  human  views  of  divine  things.     And 
the  vast  multitude  of  men  remain  all  their  lives  children,  in  this 
respect :  children  in  understanding,  although  in  virtue    they  may 
attain  *  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ.'     Fetishes,  of  one  kind  or  another,  these  must 
have.  Why  should  they  not  ?   '  Omnis  cognitio  est  secundum  modum 
cognoscentis,'  observes  Aquinas.     The  wildest  legend  of  the  saints 
current  among  Spanish  or  Neapolitan  peasants  is  but  the  vesture  in 
which  the  popular  imagination  has  clothed  some  spiritual  truth,  has, 
so  to  speak,  dramatised  it  and  put  it  on  the  stage.     The  most  re- 
volting form  of  the  '  blood  and  fire  '  gospel  howled  forth  by  British 
Salvationists   may    serve    to    render    deepest    verities    concerning 
human  sin  and  divine  compassion  apprehensible  to  gross  and  vulgar 
minds.   Professor  Tyndall  stands  aghast  at  *  the  more  grotesque  forms 
of  the  theological.'     I  dare  say  he  has  cause.     But  why  trouble  one- 
self about  them  ?     My  contention  is  that  there  is  no  more  reason  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  than  there  was  in  the  first,  why  the  message 
of  Christianity  should  not  be  received  by  '  men  of  good  will ' — to  such 
is  its  peace  offered :  '  pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis.'  That  it  affords 
us  a  complete  explanation  of  the  scheme  of  things,  who  pretends  ?  We 
know  in  part  and  we  prophesy  in  part ;  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly : 
*  per  speculum  et  in  aenigmate.'  Mystery  encompasses  us  everywhere. 
Lost  in  the  infinite  immensity  of  space,  of  which  I  know  nothing 
and  you  know  nothing,  I  am  in  a  terrible  ignorance  of  all  things.' 
Yes,  of  the  least  things  as  of  the  greatest ;  of  the  latest  and  most 
ephemeral,  as  of  the  oldest  and  most  enduring.     The  mystery  which 
a  single  anthill  contains  is  as  insoluble  as  the  mystery  of  the  solar 
system.     Add  to  this  that,  if  we  escape  from  the  prison  of  the  senses, 
13  Pau  Bourget,  Essais  de  PsycJwlogie  c&ntemjjoraine,  p.  83. 
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if  we  penetrate  to  the  noumenal,  great  and  small,  past  and  present, 
are  words  devoid  of  meaning.  What  are  space  and  time  but  mere  forms 
of  sensibility  ?  '  Qui  demelera  cet  embrouillement  ?  Humiliez-vous, 
raison  impuissante :  taisez-vous,  nature  imbecile :  apprenez  votre 
condition  veritable,  que  vous  ignorez.  Ecoutez  Dieu  ! '  Call  Chris- 
tianity a  chapel  in  the  infinite,  if  you  will.  Still  it  is  a  sacred 
shrine  where  life  and  death  are  transfigured  for  us,  where  we  may 
gaze  into  the  eternal  realms  of  Spirit  and  Deity,  where  wise  and 
learned,  foolish  and  ignorant,  alike,  may  handle  everlasting  realities, 
and  realise  in  their  deepest  experience  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.  *  Quam  terribilis  est  locus  iste !  non  est  hie  aliud  nisi  domus 
Dei,  et  porta  caeli.' 

W.  S.  LILLY. 
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IT  is  midday.  The  sun's  rays  beat  fiercely  on  the  crowded  alleys  of 
the  Jewish  settlement :  the  air  is  moist  from  the  heavy  rains.  An 
unsavoury  steam  rises  from  the  down-trodden  slime  of  the  East  End 
streets  and  mixes  with  the  stronger  odours  of  the  fried  fish,  the  de- 
composing vegetables,  and  the  second-hand  meat  which  assert  their 
presence  to  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  passers-by. 

For  a  brief  interval  the  <  whirr '  of  the  sewing-machines  and  the 
muffled  sound  of  the  presser's  iron  have  ceased.  Machinists  and 
pressers,  well-clothed  and  decorated  with  heavy  watch-chains ;  Jewish 
girls  with  flashy  hats,  full  figures,  and  large  bustles ;  furtive-eyed 
Polish  immigrants  with  their  pallidfaces  and  crouching  forms;  and  here 
and  there  poverty-stricken  Christian  women — all  alike  hurry  to  and 
from  the  midday  meal ;  while  the  labour-masters,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  sit  or  lounge  round  about  the  house-door,  and  exchange 
notes  on  the  incompetency  of  *  season  hands,'  the  low  price  of  work, 
the  blackmail  of  shop  foremen,  or  discuss  the  more  agreeable  topic 
of  the  last  '  deal '  in  Petticoat  Lane  and  the  last  venture  on  race- 
horses. 

Jostled  on  and  off  the  pavement,  I  wander  on  and  on,  seeking 
work.  Hour  after  hour  I  have  paced  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
London  Ghetto.  No  bills  up  except  for  a '  good  tailoress,'  and  at 
these  places  I  dare  not  apply,  for  I  feel  myself  an  impostor,  and  as 
yet  my  conscience  and  my  fingers  are  equally  unhardened.  Each 
step  I  take  I  am  more  faint-hearted  and  more  weary  in  body  and 
limb.  At  last,  in  sheer  despair,  I  summon  up  my  courage.  In  a 
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window  the  usual  bill,  but  seated  on  the  doorstep  a  fat  cheerful-look- 
ing daughter  of  Israel,  who  seems  to  invite  application. 

'  Do  you  want  a  plain  'and  ?  '  say  I,  aping  ineffectually  a  work- 
woman's manner  and  accent,  and  attaining  only  supreme  awkward- 
ness. 

The  Jewess  glances  quickly,  first  at  my  buttonless  boots,  then  at 
my  short  but  already  bedraggled  skirt,  upwards  along  the  straight 
line  of  my  ill-fitting  coat,  to  the  tumbled  black  bonnet  which  sits  ill 
at  ease  over  an  unkempt  twist  of  hair. 

*  No,'  is  the  curt  reply. 

' 1  can  do  all  except  buttonholes,'  I  insist  in  a  more  natural 
tone. 

She  looks  at  my  face  and  hesitates.    '  Where  have  you  worked  ?  ' 

'  In  the  country,'  I  answer  vaguely. 

She  turns  her  head  slowly  towards  the  passage  of  the  house. 
'  Rebecca,  do  you  want  a  hand  ? ' 

1  Suited  an  hour  ago,'  shouts  back  Eebecca. 

'  There,  there,  you  see,'  remarks  the  Jewess  in  a  deprecating  and 
kindly  voice  as  her  head  sinks  into  the  circles  of  fat  surrounding  it. 
*  You  will  find  plenty  of  bills  in  the  next  street ;  no  fear  of  a  decent 
young  person,  as  knows  her  work,  staying  out  o'  door  this  time  of 
year  ; '  and  then,  turning  to  the  woman  by  her  side  :  '  It's  rare  tho' 
to  find  one  as  does.  In  these  last  three  days,  if  we've  sat  down  one, 
we've  sat  a  dozen  to  the  table,  and  not  a  woman  amongst  them  as 
knows  how  to  baste  out  a  coat  fit  for  the  machine.' 

Encouraged  by  these  last  words  I  turn  round  and  trudge  on.  I 
ask  at  every  house  with  a  bill  up,  but  always  the  same  scrutinising 
glance  at  my  clothes  and  the  fatal  words,  *  We  are  suited  ! ' 

Is  it  because  it  is  the  middle  of  the  week,  or  because  they  think 
I'm  not  genuine  ?  think  I.  And  at  the  next  shop  window  I  look 
nervously  at  my  reflection,  and  am  startled  at  my  utterly  forlorn 
appearance — destitute  enough  to  be  l  sweated  '  by  any  master. 

*  Sure,  there's  not  much  on  'er  back  to  take  to  the  h'old  uncle,'  re- 
marks an  Irish  servant  to  her  mistress,  as  I  turn  away  from  the  last 
house  advertising  for  a  *  good  tailoress.' 

I  feel  horribly  sick  and  ill ;  and  I  am  so  painfully  conscious  of  my 
old  clothes  that  I  dare  not  ask  for  refreshment  at  an  eating-house 
or  even  at  a  public.     Any  way  I  will  have  air,  so  I  drag  one  foot 
after  another  into  the  Hackney  thoroughfare.     Straight  in  front 
me,  in  a  retail  slop-shop  of  the  lowest  description,  I  see  a  lar£ 
placard :    *  Trouser    and   Vest    Hands  Wanted  Immediately.'      Ir 
another  moment  I  am  within  a  large  workroom  crowded  with  womei 
and  girls  as  ill-clothed  as  myself.     At  the  head  of  a  long  table,  ex- 
amining finished  garments,  stands  a  hard-featured,  shrewd-looking 
Jewess,  in  a  stamped  cotton  velvet   and  with  a  gold-rimmed  eye 
glass. 
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'  Do  you  want  trouser  hands  ? ' 

*  Yes  we  do — indoor.' 

'  I'm  a  trouser  finisher.' 

The  Jewess  examines  me  from  head  to  foot.  My  standard  of 
dress  suits  her.  '  Call  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.'  And 
she  turns  from  me  to  look  over  a  pair  of  trousers  handed  up  the 
table. 

'  What  price  do  you  pay  ?  '  say  I  with  firmness. 

'  Why,  according  to  the  work  done,  to  be  sure.  All  prices,'  she 
answers  laconically. 

« Then  to-morrow  at  eight.'  And  I  leave  the  shop  hurriedly  to 
escape  that  hard  gaze  of  my  future  mistress.  Again  in  the  open 
street :  the  dazed-headiness,  the  dragging  back-ache,  and  the  sore  feet 

— all  the  physical  ills  and  moral  depressions  of  the  out  o'  work seem 

suddenly  swept  away.  At  length,  after  this  weary  pilgrimage,  I 
have  secured  work.  The  cool  evening  breeze,  the  picturesque  life 
and  stirring  activity  of  the  broad  highway,  even  the  sounds  and 
sights  of  East  London,  add  to  my  feeling  of  intense  exhilaration. 
Only  one  drawback  to  perfect  content :  Can  I  '  finish '  trousers  ? 

At  a  few  minutes  past  eight  the  following  morning  I  am  stand- 
ing in  front  of  '  MOSES  AND  SON.  CHEAP  CLOTHING.'  In  the 
window  two  shop-boys  are  arranging  the  show  garments :  coats  and 
vests  (sold  together)  17s.  to  22s. ;  trousers  from  4s.  6d.  up  to  11s.  6d. 

'  Coats  evidently  made  out :  I  wonder  where  and  at  what  price  ?  ' 
ponders  the  investigator  as  the  work-girl  loiters  at  the  door. 

1  You'd  better  come  in,'  says  the  friendly  voice  of  a  fellow 
worker  as  she  brushes  past  me.  '  You're  a  new-comer ;  the  missus  will 
expect  you  to  be  there  sharp.' 

I  follow  her  into  the  retail  shop  and  thence  through  a  roughly 
made  wooden  door.  The  workroom  is  long  and  irregularly  shaped, 
somewhat  low  and  dark  near  the  entrance,  but  expanding  into  a 
lofty  skylight  at  the  further  end.  The  walls  are  lined  with  match- 
boarding  ;  in  a  prominent  place,  framed  and  under  glass,  hang  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Regulations.  Close  by  the  door,  and  well 
within  reach  of  the  gas-stove  (used  for  heating  irons),  two  small  but 
high  tables  serve  the  pressers:  a  long  low  plank  table,  furnished 
with  a  wooden  rail  for  the  feet,  forms  on  either  side  of  it,  chairs 
top  and  bottom,  runs  lengthways  for  the  trouser  finishers ;  a  high 
table  for  the  basters ;  and,  directly,  under  the  skylight,  two  other 
tables  for  machinists  and  vest  hands  complete  the  furniture  of  the 
room.  Through  an  open  door,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  workshop, 
you  can  see  the  private  kitchen  of  the  Moses  family,  and  beyond,  in 
a  very  limited  backyard,  an  outhouse,  and,  near  to  it,  a  tap  and 
sink  for  the  use  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  establishment. 

Some  thirty  women  and  girls  are  crowding  in.  The  first  arrivals 
hang  bonnets  and  shawls  on  the  scanty  supply  of  nails  jotted  here 
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and  there  along  the  wooden  partition  separating  the  front  shop  from 
the  workroom  ;  the  later  comers  shed  their  outdoor  garments  in  various 
corners.  There  is  a  general  Babel  of  voices  as  each  *  hand  '  settles 
down  in  front  of  the  bundle  of  work  and  the  old  tobacco  or  candle  box 
that  holds  the  cottons,  twist,  gimp,  needles,  thimble,  and  scissors 
belonging  to  her.  They  are  all  English  or  Irish  women,  with  the 
exception  of  some  half-dozen  well-dressed  *  young  ladies '  (daughters 
of  the  house),  one  of  whom  acts  as  forewoman,  while  the  others  are 
already  at  work  on  the  vests.  The  *  missus  '  is  still  at  breakfast.  A 
few  minutes  after  the  half-hour  the  two  pressers  (English  lads  are 
the  only  men  employed)  saunter  lazily  into  the  room,  light  up  the 
gas  jet,  and  prepare  the  irons. 

The  forewoman  calls  for  a  pair  of  trousers,  already  machined,  and 
hands  them  to  ine.  I  turn  them  over  and  over,  puzzled  to  know 
where  to  begin.  The  work  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  bespoke 
shop,  at  which  I  was  trained — much  coarser  and  not  so  well  arranged. 
Besides,  I  have  no  cotton,  thread,  twist,  or  gimp.  The  woman  next 
me  explains  :  *  You'll  'ave  to  bring  trimmings ;  we  h'ain't  supplied 
with  them  things  y'ere ;  but  I'll  lend  you  some,  jist  to  set  off  with.* 

*  What  ought  I  to  buy  ?  '  I  ask,  feeling  rather  helpless. 

At  this  moment  the  '  missus '  sweeps  into  the  room.  She  is  a 
big  woman,  enormously  developed  in  the  hips  and  thighs ;  she  has 
strongly  marked  Jewish  features,  and,  I  see  now,  she  is  blind  of  one 
eye.  The  sardonic  and  enigmatical  expression  of  her  countenance 
puzzles  me  with  its  far-off  associations,  until  I  remember  the  cari- 
catures, sold  in  City  shops  for  portraits,  of  the  great  Disraeli.  Her 
hair  is  crisp  and  oily — once  jet  black,  now,  in  places,  gray — it  twists 
itself  in  scanty  locks  over  her  forehead.  The  same  stamped  cotton 
velvet,  of  a  large  flowery  pattern,  that  she  wore  yesterday ;  a  heavy 
watch-chain,  plentiful  supply  of  rings,  and  a  spotlessly  clean  apron. 

*  Good-morning  to  you,'  she  says  graciously  to  the  whole  assembly 
as  she  walks  round  our  table  towards  my  seat.     '  Sarah,  have  you 
given  this  young  person  some  work  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  replies  Sarah  ;  *  fourpence  halfpenny's.' 

*  I  have  not  got  any  trimmings.      I  did  not  know  that  I  had  to- 
supply  them.     Where  I  worked  before  they  were  given,'  I  ejaculate 
humbly. 

'That's  easily  managed  ;  the  shop's  just  round  the  corner —  Or 
Sarah,'  she  calls  across  the  table,  *  you're  going  out — just  get  the 
young  person  her  trimmings.  The  lady  next  you  will  tell  you  whs 
you  want,'  she  adds  in  a  lower  tone,  bending  over  between  us. 

The  *  lady  '  next  me  is  already  my  friend.  She  is  a  neat  and  re 
spectable  married  woman  with  a  look  of  conscious  superiority  to  h( 
surroundings.  Like  all  the  trouser  hands  she  is  paid  by  the  piece : 
but  in  spite  of  this  she  is  ready  to  give  me  up  time  in  explaining  how 
I  am  to  set  about  my  work. 
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<•  You'll  feel  a  bit  strange  the  first  day.  'Ave  you  been  long  out 
o'  work  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  I  answer  abruptly. 

*  Ah  !    that  accounts  for  you're  being  a  bit  awkward-like.     One's 
fingers  feel  like  so  many  thumbs  after  a  slack  time.' 

And  certainly  mine  do.  I  feel  nervous,  and  very  much  on  trial. 
The  growing  heat  of  the  room,  the  form  so  crowded  that  one  must 
sit  sideways  to  secure  even  a  limited  freedom  for  one's  elbows ;  the 
general  strangeness  of  my  position — all  these  circumstances  unite 
to  incapacitate  a  true  hater  of  needlework  for  even  the  roughest  of 
sewing.  However,  happily  for  me  no  one  pays  me  much  attention. 
As  the  morning  wears  on,  the  noise  increases.  The  two  pressers 
have  worked  up  their  spirits,  and  a  lively  exchange  of  chaff  and  bad 
language  is  thrown  from  the  two  lads  at  the  pressing  (immediately 
behind  us)  to  the  girls  round  our  table.  Offers  of  kisses,  sharp  des- 
patches to  the  devil  and  his  abode,  a  constant  and  meaningless  use 
of  the  inevitable  adjective,  form  the  staple  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  pressers  and  the  younger  hands  ;  while  the  elder  women 
whisper  scandal  and  news  in  each  other's  ears.  From  the  further  end 
of  the  room  catches  of  music-hall  songs  break  into  the  monotonous 
whirr  of  the  sewing-machine.  The  somewhat  crude  and  unrhyth- 
mical chorus — 

Why  should  not  the  girls  have  freedom  now  and  then  ? 

And  if  a  girl  likes  a  man,  why  should  she  not  propose  ? 

Why  should  the  little  girls  always  be  led  by  the  nose  ? 

seems  the  favourite  refrain,  and,  judging  from  the  gusto  with  which 
it  is  repeated,  expresses  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  work-girls. 
Now  and  again  the  mistress  shouts  out, '  Sing  in  time,  girls ;  I  don't 
mind  your  singing,  but  sing  in  time.'  There  is  a  free  giving  and 
taking  of  each  other's  trimmings,  a  kindly  and  general  supervision 
of  each  other's  work — altogether  a  hearty  geniality  of  a  rough  sort. 
The  enigmatical  and  sardonic-looking  Jewess  sits  at  the  upper  end  of 
our  table,  scans  the  finished  garment  through  her  gold-rimmed  eye- 
glass, encourages  or  scolds  as  befits  the  case ;  or,  screwing  up  her 
blind  eye,  joins  in  the  chatter  and  broad-witted  talk  of  the  work- 
women immediately  surrounding  her. 

*  The  missus  'as  sixteen  children,'  remarks  my  friend  Mrs.  Long 
confidentially — '  h'eight  by  Mr.  Moses,  and  h'eight  by  the  master  she 
buried   years  ago.      All   them   girls   at   the   bottom   table  ar'   'er 
daughters.' 

'They  are  a  nice-looking  set,'  say  I,  in  a  complimentary 
tone. 

*  Yes,  it's  a  pity  some  of  the  girls  in  the  shop  h'ain't  like  them,' 
mutters  my  respectable  friend.     '  They're  an  awful  bad  lot,  some  of 
them.     Why,  bless   you,  that   young   person   as  is   laughing   and 
joking  with  the  pressers  jist  be'ind  us  ' — and  here  follow  horrible 
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details  of  the  domestic  vice  and  unnatural  crime  which  disgrace  the 
so-called  '  Christian '  life  of  East  London. 

*  Eh,  eh  ! '  joins  in  the  woman  next  her,  with  a  satisfied  sniff  at 
the  scandal  (a  regular  woman  of  the  slums,  with  nose  and   skin 
patched  by  drink),  '  it's  h'ill  thinking  of  what  you  may  'ave  to  touch  in 
these  sort  of  places.' 

*  Well  to  be  sure,'  rejoins  Mrs.  Long,  nettled  both  by  the  tone  of 
superiority  and  by  the  unwarranted  interruption  of  her  disreputable 
neighbour.     *  I've  worked  at  this  same  place  for  h'eight  years  and 
never  yet  'ave  I  'ad  words  with  anyone.     There's  reg'ler  work  the 
week  round,  and  reg'ler  pay  on  a  Saturday;  and  y're  money  kept 
for  you,  if  you  'appen  to  be  a-cleaning.     There's  no  need  to  mix 
y'rself  up  with  them  whose  look  you  don't  like,'  she  adds,  with  just 
a  perceptible  edging  away  from  the  slum  woman,  as  if  to  emphasise 
her  words — '  there's  some  of  all  sorts  y'ere.' 

*  H'I'm  one  of  that  sort,'  blusters  the  woman  of  the  slums,  *  that 
h'answers  a  person  back  when  they  call  me  bl — y  names.       HT11 
give  the  last  word  to  no  one.' 

*  I  don't  choose  to  'old  conversation  wi'  the  like  of  they,'  says  Mrs. 
Long,  pursing  up  her  thin  lips  as  if  to  end  this  undesired  inter- 
course :  '  it  h'ain't  as  if  /  'ad  to  work  for  my  living.   My  'usband's  in 
reg'ler  work;  it's  only  for  the  hextras  like  that  I  work,  and  jist  for 
them  times,  per'aps  a  month  the  'ole  year  through,  that  the  build- 
ing trade's  slack.' 

This  effectually  silences  the  woman  of  the  slums.  Her  husband, 
alas!  comes  home  drunk  every  night  and  spends  the  irregularly 
earned  pence  lounging  about  the  publics  (so  I  am  afterwards  in- 
formed by  Mrs.  Long).  She  has  an  ill-favoured  daughter  by  her 
side,  with  a  black  eye  and  a  swollen  face,  with  whom  she  exchanges 
work  and  bad  language  and  shares  greasy  victuals. 

*  One  o'clock,'  shouts  a  shrill  boy's  voice. 

*  Stop  work,'  orders  the  mistress. 

*  I  wish  I  might  finish  this  bit,'  I  say  pathetically  to  my  friend, 
painfully  conscious  of  the  shortcoming  in  the  quantity  if  not  in  the 
quality  of  my  work. 

4  You  mustn't ;  it's  the  dinner  hour.' 

The  pressers  are  already  off,  the  mistress  and  her  daughters 
retire  into  the  kitchen  :  the  greater  number  of  women  and  girls  turn 
out  into  the  street,  while  one  or  two  pull  baskets  from  under  the 
table,  spread  out  before  them,  on  dirty  newspapers,  cracked  mugs, 
bits  of  bread  and  butter,  cold  sausage  or  salt  fish ;  and  lift,  from  off 
the  gas-stove,  the  tin  teapot  wherein  their  drink  has  been  stewing 
since  the  early  morning.  Heartily  thankful  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  and  a  change  from  my  cramped  posture,  I  wander  up  and  down 
the  open  street,  and  end  my  '  dinner  hour  '  by  turning  into  a  clean 
shop  for  a  bun  and  a  fresh  cup  of  tea.  Back  again  at  two. 
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'  You  must  work  sharper  than  this,'  remarks  the  mistress,  who  is 
inspecting  my  work.  I  colour  up  and  tremble  perceptibly  as  I  meet 
the  scrutinising  gaze  of  the  hard-featured  Jewess.  She  looks  into 
my  eyes  with  a  comically  puzzled  expression,  and  adds  in  a  gentler 
voice  :  '  You  must  work  a  little  quicker  for  your  own  sake.  We've 
had  worse  buttonholes  than  these,  but  it  don't  look  as  if  you'd  been 
'customed  to  much  work.' 

But  now  the  drama  of  the  day  begins.  The  two  pressers  saunter 
in  ten  minutes  after  the  hour.  This  brings  down  upon  them  the 
ire  of  the  Jewess.  They,  however,  seem  masters  of  the  situation, 
for  they  answer  her  back  in  far  choicer  language  than  that  in  which 
they  were  addressed — language  which  I  fear  (even  in  a  private 
diary)  I  could  hardly  reproduce  ;  they  assert  their  right  to  come 
when  they  choose ;  they  declare  that  if  they  want  a  day  off  they 
'  will  see  her  to  the  devil  and  take  it ; '  and  lastly,  as  a  climax  to  all 
insults,  they  threaten  her  with  the  '  factory  man,'  and  taunt  her  with 
gambling  away  on  racehorses  the  money  she  i  sweats  '  out  of  them. 

At  these  last  words  the  enigmatical  and  sardonic  expression  of 
the  Jewess  changes  into  one  of  out-bursting  rage.  All  resemblance 
to  the  City  caricatures  of  that 'great  passionless  spirit  vanishes.  The 
deep  furrows  extending  from  just  above  the  nostril  to  the  corner  of  the 
mouth — lines  which  must  surely  express  some  race  experience  of  the 
children  of  Israel — open  out  into  one  universal  bubble  of  human 
fury.  A  perfect  volley  of  oaths  fly  in  quick  succession  between  the 
principal  combatants  ;  while  woman  after  woman  joins  in  the  fray, 
taking  the  missus's  side  against  the  pressers.  The  woman  of  the 
slums  actually  rises  in  her  seat  and  prepares  to  use  her  fists  ;  while 
her  daughter  seizes  the  opportunity  to  empty  the  small  bottle  of 
brandy  hidden  under  her  mother's  trimmings.  Mrs.  Long  purses  up 
her  thin  lips  still  more  tightly,  and  looks  down  steadily  at  her  work. 
At  this  critical  point — enter  the  master. 

Mr.  Moses  is  a  corpulent,  well-dressed  English  Jew.  His  face 
is  heavy  and  sensual,  his  eyes  sheepish,  his  reputation  among  his 
wife's  '  hands  '  none  of  the  best.  At  this  moment,  his  one  desire  is 
to  keep  the  Queen's  peace  in  his  establishment.  I  suspect,  also, 
from  the  sleepy  viciousness  of  his  expression  ,  that  he  himself  suffers 
occasionally  from  the  missus's  forcible  tongue ;  and  with  this  bevy  of 
women  shouting  on  all  sides  he  feels  the  masculine  side  of  the 
question.  Any  way,  he  is  inclined  to  take  a  strictly  impartial  view 
of  the  row.  '  Sit  down,  Mrs.  Jones,'  he  shouts  to  the  woman  of  the 

slums — «  sit  you  down,  or  you  and  that daughter  of  yours  leave 

the  shop  this  very  instant.  Now,  lads,  just  you  be  quiet ;  go  on  with 
your  work  and  don't  speak  to  my  wife.'  And  then,  turning  to  his 
wife,  in  a  lower  tone — <  Why  won't  you  leave  them  alone  and  not 
answer  them  ?  '  and  the  rest  of  his  speech  we  cannot  hear ;  but, 
judging  from  the  tone  and  the  look,  it  takes  the  form  of  deprecat- 
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ing  expostulation.  I  catch  the  words  *  push  of  work '  and  '  season 
hands.' 

'  Why,  if  you  were  only  a  bit  of  a  man,'  cries  the  mistress,  raising 
her  voice  so  that  all  may  hear,  *  you'd  throw  those  two  bl — y 
rascals  out.  I'd  throw  them  out  at  any  price,  if  I  were  a  woman's 
husband.  The  idea  of  saj'ing  how  I  spend  my  money — what's  that  to 
him  ?  And  that  Jo  says  he'll  call  the  factory  man  in.  He  may  call 
the  devil  in  (and  he's  welcome) — the  only  person  as  he'll  notice 
will  be  himself.  The  idea  of  him  saying  that  I  spend  my  money  on 
horses ;  as  if  I  couldn't  spend  money  on  anything  I  like.  As  if  you 
wouldn't  give  me  money  as  I  earn,  when  I  asks  you,  Mr.  Moses,' 
gasps  the  Jewess,  as  she  looks  threateningly  at  her  partner,  i  and 
never  ask  where  it  goes  to.'  The  betting  on  horses  is  evidently  a 
sore  point. 

'It  isn't  their  business  what  you  do  with  your  money,'  rejoins  the 
master  soothingly.  '  But  just  let  them  alone,  and  tell  those  girls  to 
be  quiet.  It's  more  than  half  the  girls'  fault — they're  always  at  the 
fellows,'  he  adds,  anxious  to  shift  the  blame  into  a  safe  quarter. 

The  storm  lulls,  and  Mr.  Moses  returns  into  the  front  shop. 
But  the  anger  of  the  Jewess  is  not  yet  exhausted.  A  stray  word,  and 
the  quick  firing  of  abusive  language  between  the  mistress  and  the 
pressers  begins  afresh ;  though  this  time  the  women,  awed  by  the 
master's  interference,  are  silent.  The  tall  weak-looking  young  man, 
Jo  by  name,  shouts  the  longest  and  loudest ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Long 
whispers  to  me  without  raising  her  eyes  from  her  work,  '  It's  'Arry  as 
makes  the  bullets — jist  listen  to  'im — but  it's  Jo  as  fires  'em ! ' 

At  last  it  subsides.  Women  (outdoor  hands)  troop  in  with 
bundles  of  finished  trousers.  The  bubbling  rage  of  the  injured 
woman  yields  to  the  keen-eyed  supervision  of  the  profit-making 
Jewess.  '  I'd  have  nothing  but  indoor  hands,  if  I  knew  where  to 
find  them  and  had  a  room  to  put  them  into,'  she  mutters  to  Esther 
as  she  turns  over  garment  after  garment.  *  Just  look  at  this  work, 
it's  all  soap !  Call  again  on  Monday  morning,  Mrs.  Smith.  But 
mind  it  is  Monday  and  not  Tuesday  morning.  You  understand 
English,  don't  you  ? — Monday  morning.' 

A  small  boy  creeps  into  the  shop  laden  with  unfinished  work. 
'  What  d'you  say  to  this,  Sarah  ?  Mrs.  Hall  sends  word  she  was 
washing  on  Monday,  cleaning  on  Tuesday,  and  I  suppose  playing  the 
devil  on  Wednesday,  for  here's  Thursday,  with  shop  day  to-morrow, 
and  the  work's  untouched.  Now,  girls,  be  quick  with  your  work,'  con- 
tinues the  mistress  as  she  throws  the  bundle  on  to  our  table — '  all  this 
to  be  done  extra  before  Friday.  Perkins  won't  wait  for  no  one  ! ' 

*  The  name  of  a  wholesale  shipping  firm  ;  so  she  works  for  export 
as  well  as  for  retail  arid  pays  same  price  for  both,'  inwardly  notes  the 
investigator  as  she  glances  at  the  shoddy  garments.  (The  work- 
girl  meanwhile  pushes  her  needle  into  her  thumb-nail,  and  in  her 
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agony  digs  her  elbow  into  her  neighbour's  half-turned  back,  which 
causes  a  cannonade  all  round  the  table.) 

*Law  !  how  awkward  she  still  be,' growls  the  woman  of  the  slums, 
anxious  to  pick  a  quarrel  and  vent  her  unspent  wrath. 

At  length  teatime  breaks  the  working-day.  Pence  have  already 
been  collected  for  the  common  can  of  milk  ;  innumerable  teapots  are 
lifted  off  the  gas-stove,  small  parcels  of  bread  and  butter,  with  a 
relish  or  a  sweet,  are  everywhere  unrolled.  My  neighbours,  on  either 
side,  offer  me  tea,  which  I  resolutely  refuse.  The  mistress  sips 
her  cup  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  obnoxious  pressers  have  left 
for  the  half-hour.  Her  feelings  break  out — - 

*  Pay  them  5s.  a  day  to  abuse  you !    As  if  I  couldn't  spend  my 
money  on  what  I  like ;  and  as  if  Mr.  Moses  would  ever  ask — I'd 
like  to  see  him  ask  me — how  the  money'd  gone  !  ' 

All  the  women  sympathise  with  her  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
abusing  the  absent  pressers. 

1  It's  h'awful,  their  language,'  cries  the  slum  woman  ;  *  if  I  were 
the  missus,  I'd  give  the  bl — y  scoundrels  tit  for  tat.  Whativer's 
the  use  of  bein'  a  missus  if  you've  got  to  'old  in  y're  tongue  ? ' 

'As  for  the  factory  man,'  continues  the  irate  Jewess,  turning  to 
the  other  sore  point,  'just  fancy  threatening  me  with  him  !  Why 
they  ar'n't  fit  to  work  in  a  respectable  shop;  they're  d — d  spies. 
I'd  throw  them  out,  if  it  cost  me  100L  And  if  Mr.  Moses  were 
half  a  man,  he'd  do  it  too.' 

At  the  word  spy,  I  feel  rather  hot ;  but  conscious  of  the  innocence 
of  my  object,  I  remark,  '  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  factory 
inspector ;  you  keep  the  regulations  exactly.' 

*  I  don't  deny,'  she  answers  quite  frankly,  'that  if  we're  pressed 
for   work   I   turn   the   girls   upstairs ;  but   it  isn't   once    in   three 
months  I  do  it ;  and  it  all  tells  for  their  good.' 

Two  hours  afterwards,  and  I  have  finished  my  second  pair.  '  This 
won't  do,'  she  says  as  she  looks  over  both  pairs  together.  '  Here,  take 
and  undo  the  band  of  that  one  ;  I'll  set  this  one  to  rights.  Better 
have  respectable  persons  who  know  little  to  work  here  than  blaguards 
who  know  a  lot — and  a  deal  too  much,'  she  mutters,  smarting  over 
the  taunts  of  the  '  factory  man '  and  the  money  laid  on  horses. 

'  Eight  o'clock  by  the  Brewery  clock,'  cries  the  shrill  voice. 

'  Ten  minutes  to,'  shouts  the  missus,  looking  at  her  watch. 
'  However,  it  ain't  worth  while  breaking  the  law  for  a  few  minutes. 
Stop  work.' 

This  is  most  welcome  to  me.  The  heat  since  the  gas  has  been 
lit  is  terrific,  my  fingers  are  horribly  sore,  and  my  back  aches  as  if 
it  would  break.  The  women  bundle  up  their  work;  one  or  two 
take  it  home.  Everyone  leaves  her  trimmings  on  the  table,  with 
scissors  and  thimble.  Outside,  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air, 
the  sensation  of  free  movement,  and  rest  to  the  weary  eyes  and 
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fingers  constitute  the  keenest  physical  enjoyment  I  have  ever  yet 
experienced. 

Friday  morning,  and  I  am  hopelessly  tired.  Jammed  between 
my  two  neighbours,  with  the  garment  of  hard  shoddy  stuff  on  my 
knee,  and  with  the  whole  day's  work  before  me,  I  feel  on  the  brink 
of  deep  disgrace  as  a  work-girl.  I  am  '  shaky  like  all  over,'  my 
fingers,  worn  in  places  into  holes,  refuse  to  push  the  thick  needle 
through  the  objectionable  substance  ;  damp  hands  (the  more  I  rub 
them  in  my  apron  the  damper  they  become)  stretch  the  thin  lin- 
ings out  of  place  ;  my  whole  energy  is  riveted  on  my  work,  with  the 
discouraging  result  that  it  becomes  worse  and  worse.  Mrs.  Long 
•works  silently  by  my  side  at  high  pressure  to  bring  a  pair  of  '  ordered  ' 
trousers  in  to  time.  And  she  begins  to  scent  dismissal. 

*  I  keeps  myself  to  myself,'  she  told  me  yesterday.     '  Down  y?re 
they're  all  a-going  down  'ill ;  except  them  Jews  as  is  going  Imp.' 
And  to-day  she  applies  her  theory  strictly,  and  is  unwilling  to  '  mix 
herself  up '  with  even  a  respectable  failure.     So  I  bungle  on  without 
help  until  I  have  finished  after  a  fashion. 

*  This  will  never  do,'  angrily  remarks  the  mistress.     And  then, 
perceiving  the  culprit  by  her  side,  she  adds  sternly :  *  This  won't  do — 
this  work  won't  suit  me  ;  you  want  to  go  and  learn  somewhere  first. 
This  will  never  do — this  won't  suit  me,'  she  repeats  slowly  as  she  pulls 
the  work  to  pieces.     She  dismisses  me  from  her  side  with  a  wave  of 
her  eyeglass,  as  if  to  say,  *  It's  no  good  answering  me  back  again.' 

Without  a  word  I  arrange  my  trimmings  ready  to  depart  if  the 
missus  persists. 

Is  it  over- fatigue,  or  is  it  the  perfect  realisation  of  my  position  as 
a  disgraced  work-girl  ?  An  ominous  lump  rises  in  my  throat,  and 
my  eyes  fill  with  tears.  There  is  a  dead  silence.  The  younger 
hands  look  up  from  their  work  sympathetically ;  Mrs.  Long,  with  her 
head  down,  stitches  on  steadily  ;  the  woman  of  the  slums  gazes  on  me 
with  bleared  expression  of  mingled  stupor  and  pity ;  fumbles  under- 
neath her  work  on  the  table  and  pushes  something  towards  me.  I 
hear  the  rattle  of  the  brandy-bottle  against  the  scissors  as  I  see  the 
old  tobacco-box  that  holds  her  trimmings  advancing  towards  me. 
Meanwhile  the  Jewess  has  screwed  up  her  left  eye  and  is  looking  at 
me  through  her  eyeglass.  The  deep  furrows  of  inherited  experience 
again  relax  in  favour  of  personal  feeling.  But  this  time  it  is  human 
kindness  instead  of  human  fury.  She  beckons  to  me.  In  a  second 
I  am  by  her  side. 

*  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  with  you.     If  you  like  to  stay  and  work 
on  threepence-halfpennies,  the  same  as   I  give  to  outdoor  hands, 
you  can  take  better  work  when  you're  fit  for  it.      I'm  sure  I  don't 
want  to  be  hard  on  any  decent  young  person  as  is  trying  to  earn  her 
living  in  a  respectable  way.     There  ain't  so  many  respectable  persons 
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in  the  world  that  we  can  afford  to  starve  'em,'  the  Jewess  adds, 
casting  an  angry  glance  at  the  pressers.  « Sarah,  give  her  a  pair  of 
threepence-halfpennies.  I'll  alter  these  for  you.  You  sit  between 
those  two  young  ladies  and  they'll  show  you.  You  must  help  one 
another,'  she  says  to  the  girls  as  they  make  room  for  me ;  '  tho'  of 
course  they  all  come  here  to  make  their  own  living  ;  you  can't  expect 
them  to  teach  you  for  ever.' 

The  girl  who  takes  me  under  her  especial  charge  is  a  respectably 
dressed  and  delicate-looking  young  woman,  with  none  of  the  rowdy 
slovenliness  or  tarnished  finery  of  the  typical  Gentile  girl  of  East 
London.  Slightly  made,  with  a  pale,  weary  face,  she  looks  at  least 
thirty  (she  tells  me  she  is  only  just  nineteen);  she  stitches  silently,  and 
seems  hardly  conscious  of  the  boisterous  life  of  her  fellow-workers  ; 
but  instead  of  Mrs.  Long's  air  of  ever-present  superiority,  her  form, 
face,  manner,  denote  physical  depression,  lit  up  now  and  again  by 
the  dreamy  consciousness  of  another  world  beyond  the  East  End 
workroom. 

4  You'll  soon  learn,'  she  says  kindly  ;  '  you  must  watch  me  fix  this, 
and  then  you  can  do  the  next  yourself.' 

Directed  and  encouraged  by  her  kindness,  I  work  on,  in  a 
calmer  frame  of  mind,  listening  to  the  conversation  of  my  neighbours. 
Among  the  younger  hands  who  sit  at  this  end  of  the  table  it 
chiefly  concerns  the  attraction  of  the  rival  music-halls,  or  the  still 
more  important  question  of  the  presents  and  attentions  of  their 
different  '  blokes.'  For  monotonous  work  and  bad  food  have  not 
depressed  the  physical  energies  of  these  young  women.  With  warm 
hearts,  with  overflowing  good  nature,  with  intellects  keenly  alive  to 
the  varied  sights  of  East  London,  these  genuine  daughters  of  the 
people  brim  over  with  the  frank  enjoyment  of  low  life.  During  the 
day  their  fingers  and  eyes  are  fully  occupied ;  in  the  evenings,  on 
holidays,  in  the  slack  season,  their  thoughts  rush  out  and  gather  in 
the  multitudinous  excitements  of  the  East  End  streets ;  while  their 
feelings  unburden  themselves  in  the  pleasure  of  promiscuous  love- 
making.  You  cannot  accuse  them  of  immorality,  for  they  have  no 
consciousness  of  sin.  The  veneer  of  morality,  the  hidden  but  secretly 
self-conscious  vice  of  that  little  set  that  styles  itself  '  London  society  * 
(in  the  city  of  millions !)  are  unknown  to  them.  They  live  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  of  uncivilised  life  ;  as  yet  they  have  not  tasted  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  and 
the  heaven  and  hell  of  an  awakened  conscience  are  alike  undreamt 
of.  There  is  only  one  Fall  possible  to  them — drink,  leading  slowly 
but  inevitably  to  the  drunkard's  death. 

'I  say,  Milly,'  shouts  one  to  the  other,  *  you  tell  that  bl— y 
brother  of  yours  that  I  waits  'alf  an  'our  for  'im  houtside  the  Paragon 
last  night.  I'll  be  blessed  before  I  serves  as  'is  Kound  the  Corner1 

1  The  East  End  term  for  the  lady  you  take  to  the  theatre  or  the  music-tall. 
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ag'in.  'Owever,  at  last,  I  says  to  myself,  "  a  watched  kittle  niver 
biles,"  so  I  walks  in  by  myself.  The  dressin'  there  is  grand,'  she 
adds  enthusiastically. 

*  Eh  !  but  you  sh'd  see  the  piece  they're  running  at  the  Standard  ! ' 
rejoins  Milly.     *  Jim's  promised  to  take  me  up  to  one  of  them  grand 
places  up  West  next  Saturday.     Will  you  come  along  ?     I'll  git  Tom 
to  come.     You'll  want  to  be  a  making  of  it  up  by  that  time.     Tom's 
in  reg'lar  work    and  a  rare    catch   h'as  a   sweet'eart,'   laughs    the 
sister  of  the  faithless  swain. 

'  It's  too  much  trouble  to  go  up  West,'  answers  the  girl,  anxious  to 
prove  her  indifference  to  Tom's  attentions.  '  I  don't  care  to  turn  h'out 
'fore  'alf-past  nine.  It  takes  a  full  hour  to  clean  up  and  git  a  bit  of 
supper,  and  that  leaves  three  hours  for  our  houting  like ;  for  mother 
don't  hexpect  us  back  'fore  'alf-past  twelve.  But  I  don't  say  I 
wouldn't  come,  as  it's  the  'alf  day,  if  Tom's  very  pressin','  she 
continues.  'I've  'eard  it  said  them  grand  ladies  as  sits  in  the 
boxes  and  the  stalls  'as  low  dresses  on,  like  so  many  h'actrices,  and 
h'it's  as  good  h'as  a  play  jist  to  look  on  'em.  So  'Arry  told  me.  and 
'e's  a  rare  'un  for  liking  the  look  of  them  lords  and  ladies  as  lives  up 
there.' 

The  pale,  weary  girl  stitches  silently  by  my  side.  She  works 
harder  than  the  others — finished  four  pair  yesterday  and  hopes  to 
finish  the  same  to-day.  *  Are  you  chapel  ? '  she  asks  presently. 

*  Yes,'  I  reply,  attending  more  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  letter  of 
her  question. 

'  Do  you  belong  to  the  Army  ? '  she  says  inquiringly,  glancing  at 
my  plain  grey  dress,  and  no  doubt  remembering  my  close  black 
bonnet. 

i  No,'  I  answer,  *  do  you  ? ' 

She  shakes  her  head :  '  They've  tried  to  get  me  to  join  since  I've 
been  in  London.  But  we're  a  quieter  set  than  they.  Mother  and  I 
have  only  been  in  London  these  two  years  since  father's  death,'  she 
adds  in  an  explanatory  tone.  *  Mother's  a  skilled  vest  hand;  not 
this  sort  of  work — she  wouldn't  look  at  this.  She  can  make  21.  a 
week  in  good  times  ;  but  now  her  eyesight's  going  fast.  And  it  isn't 
much  as  I  earn.  I  was  brought  up  to  teaching.' 

*  And  why  did  you  not  go  on  with  it  ? ' 

*  I  failed  in  the  first  examination.   Then  father  died,  and  mother 
heard  there  were  skilled  hands  wanted  in  London,  so  we  left  our 
home.   But  I've  found  a  Bible-class  in  our  street  and  I  teaches  there 
twice  a  week.     That  and  the  chapel  on  a  Sunday  is  like  a  bit  of  the 
old  home.'     The  work-girl  sighs,  and  the  far-off  look  of  'another 
world  '  gleams  in  the  clear  depths  of  her  grey  eyes.    '  If  you're  going 
out  for  the  dinner-hour,  I  might  show  you  the  chapel  and  the  class- 
room,' she  adds  with  hesitating  gentleness  ;  *  are  you  going  home  for 
dinner  ? ' 
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1  No,  I  shall  get  a  cup  of  tea  at  Lockhart's,  and  a  bun.' 

« Why,  you're  niver  a-goin'  to  dine  off  that ! '  cries  the  girl  on  my 

other  side.     And  there  is  a  whispering  all  round  the  table.     Only  a 

cup  of  tea  and  a  bun  means  great  poverty. 

*  You  'ad  no  tea  last  evening,'  continues  the  same  girl ;  *  now  you 
must  take  a  cup  o'  mine  this  afternoon.' 

The  hours  of  the  day  pass  away  quietly  in  work.  There  are  no  words 
between  the  mistress  and  the  pressers,  and  the  workshop  life  becomes 
monotonous.  During  the  interval  between  dinner  and  tea  a  golden- 
haired  young  lady  (married  daughter  of  the  Jewess),  beautifully 
gloved  and  bonneted,  covered  with  jewels,  but  with  a  somewhat  un- 
seasonable tippet  of  sable-tails,  enters  the  workroom.  She  seats  her- 
self by  her  mother  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  chats  confidentially. 
I  hear  the  names  of  various  racehorses  and  of  forthcoming  races. 
Apparently  her  husband  belongs  to  the  genus  of  *  betting  men,'  and, 
judging  from  her  dress,  he  is  a  successful  one.  The  mistress  is 
in  high  good  humour.  At  teatime  she  turns  to  me  : 

'  Now,  I'm  very  much  interested  in  you ;  there  is  something  in 
your  face  that's  uncommon,  and  your  voice  too,  that's  odd — no 
word  higher  than  another.  The  woman  here  will  tell  you,  if  I  hadn't 
taken  a  fancy  to  your  face  and  your  voice  I  should  have  bundled 
you  out  long  ago.  Now  what  have  you  been  ? '  she  continues  with 
gracious  inquisitiveness. 

*  I  hadn't  to  work  when  my  father  was  in  work,'  I  answer  with 
literal  truthfulness. 

*  A  tidy-looking  young  person  like  you  ought  to  get  some  respect- 
able man  to  marry  her — like  my  daughter  here ;  you're  more  fit  for 
that  than  to  be  making  your  own  living  in  this  sort  of  place.     But, 
since  you  have  come,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  with  you.     Come,  you're 
getting  on   nicely,'  she  says   encouragingly,  as  she  looks  over  my 
work. 

I  am  drinking  the  cup  of  tea  forced  on  me  by  my  neighbour. 
The  pale,  weary  girl  is  munching  her  bread  and  butter. 

*  Won't  you  have  some  ? '   she  says,  as   she   pushes   the  paper 
towards  me. 

*  No,  thank  you,'  I  answer. 

*  Sure  ?  '  and  without  more  to  do  she  lays  a  thick  slice  in  my  lap 
and  turns  away  to  avoid  my  thanks.     A  little  bit  of  human  kindness 
that  goes  to  the  heart  and  brings  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  investi- 
gator. 

~V\rork  begins  again.  My  friend  has  finished  her  third  piece  and 
is  waiting  for  the  fourth.  She  covers  her  head  with  her  hands  as 
she  bends  backward  to  rest  the  strained  figure.  In  her  grey  eyes 
there  is  a  look  of  intense  weariness — weariness  of  body  and  mind. 
Another  pair  is  handed  to  her  and  she  begins  again.  She  is  a  quick 
worker  ;  but,  work  as  hard  as  she  may,  she  cannot  clear  much  over 
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Is.  a  day  after  she  has  paid  for  trimmings.  (A  shilling  a  day  is 
about  the  price  of  unskilled  woman's  labour.) 

Another  two  hours  and  I  say  good-night. 

*  I'll  be  married  in  a  week '  are  the  last  words  I  hear  passing 
from  Jo  to  Harry, '  and  then  my  wife  shall  keep  me.' 

1  I'll  go  to  the  bl — y  workhouse,'  jokes  Harry,  *  if  I  don't  get  a 
gal  to  keep  me.  I  won't  sweat  here  any  longer  for  5s.  a  day.' 

BEATRICE  POTTER. 
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SOCIALISM 
THROUGH  AMERICAN  SPECTACLES. 

DOWN  in  South  Mexico  somewhere  there  is  a  town  with  a  silver  mine 
full  of  water.  Now  the  people  in  that  town  are  probably  the  poorest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  for  they  have  absolutely  nothing. 
The  water  in  the  mine  prevents  their  getting  at  the  silver,  and  belief 
in  the  mine  keeps  them  working  at  the  water.  To  enable  them  to 
continue  their  operations  they  have  sold  off  literally  everything  that 
they  had.  There  isn't  a  coat  in  the  town,  nor  a  sheet  in  the  town, 
nor  even  an  umbrella,  for  the  Jew  who  bought  them  all  up  has  left. 
There  is  nothing  to  eat  in  the  woods  around  the  town,  for  there  are 
no  woods  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  town,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  drink  in  the  town  except  the  water  of  the  mine,  which  is  brackish. 
Lastly,  there  is  at  the  present  moment  no  town  there  at  all,  since  an 
inconsiderate  earthquake  some  two  weeks  ago  reduced  the  place  to 
ruins.  What  do  you  think  the  name  of  this  town  is,  or  let  me  say 
was  ?  Well,  its  name  was  '  Paradise.' 

In  this  little  picture  we  have  Communism  in  a  nutshell.  Its 
advocates  believe  it  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  confidence  prevents  them 
from  seeking  their  fortunes  in  other  fields.  In  spite  of  its  paradi- 
saical promises  it  leads  to  starvation,  and,  as  to  the  earthquake,  the 
only  difference  is  that,  instead  of  winding  up  with  one,  Communism 
would  require  an  earthquake  to  begin  with.  Lastly,  the  water  in  the 
mine  would  be  bitter  and  brackish,  and  though  we  should  have 
presumably  got  rid  of  our  usurers,  they  would  have  walked  away 
with  all  that  we  had. 

When  the  teachings  of  these  men  are  seen  to  lead  inevitably  to 
such  results  as  we  have  recently  witnessed  in  one  of  the  fairest  cities 
of  the  New  World,  the  immolation  of  four  of  their  dupes  and  disciples 
to  the  majesty  of  the  law  they  had  defied;  and  when  the  same  teach- 
ings in  the  Old  World  spur  the  thoughtless  multitude  on  to  rioting  and 
to  invasion  of  the  sanctuaries  of  religion  ;  further,  when  State  aid  is 
being  solicited  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  it  is  time  to  take  a  decided 
stand  in  the  interests  of  the  working  men  themselves. 

WHAT  is  SOCIALISM? 

Not  to  split  hairs  over  the  matter,  Socialism  may  roughly  be 
defined  as  the  interference  more  or  less  direct  on  the  part  of  the 
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State  in  the  industries  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  the  more  equi- 
table division  of  the  profits  of  these  industries. 

In  America  here  the  Government  runs  the  Postal  Service,  and  on 
the  whole  manages  it  well.  England,  besides  the  Post  Office,  operates 
the  telegraph.  France  and  Germany  go  still  further,  and  have  con- 
trol of  certain  railroads.  But  to  say  that  because  a  State  carries  with 
sufficient  ease  three  classes  of  enterprises  it  will  therefore  be  able  to 
manage  a  number  sufficient  to  revolutionise  the  whole  industrial 
system,  is  equivalent  to  the  argument  that  because  a  pack-horse 
carries  three  sacks  on  his  back  he  can  therefore  stagger  off  under 
the  contents  of  a  United  States  custom  house. 

There  is  assuredly  a  limit  beyond  which  the  hard-worked  State 
could  carry  nothing  more  and  would  sink  down  exhausted.  What  is 
this  limit  ?  The  question  is  one  that  could  only  be  answered  by 
experiment,  and  this  experiment,  as  the  Constitution  stands,  is  very 
difficult  to  be  made.  Allow,  for  argument's  sake,  however,  that  the 
Government  did  control,  after  the  partial  manner  of  France  and 
Germany,  both  railroads  and  telegraphs.  Allow  it  further  to  control 
express  lines,  steamboats,  street-railroads,  telephones,  gasworks,  and 
waterworks.  Even  so,  the  hopes  of  Socialism  would  hardly  be  realised, 
for  the  countries  that  largely  control  these  already  are  as  far  away  as 
we  are  from  an  equitable  division  of  the  good  things  of  the  world.  To 
revolutionise  the  wage  system  the  State  would  have  to  go  further — 
would  have  to  extend  its  control  beyond  '  the  agencies  of  transpor- 
tation,' beyond  '  such  industries  as  involve  the  use  of  public  franchises ' 
or  *  the  performance  of  public  functions.'  It  would  have  to  control 
industries  less  public  in  their  character,  and,  though  few  people  yet 
openly  recommend  the  direct  control  of  private  enterprises,  the 
State,  it  is  often  urged,  might  advance  money  for  the  building  up  of 
co-operative  establishments.  But  what  would  be  the  limit  here  ? 
To  lend  money  for  the  working  of  a  silver  mine  would  necessitate  the 
lending  of  money  for  running  a  co-operative  peanut-stand. 

CO-OPERATION   IN   CHICKEN-RAISING. 

I  had  once  occasion  to  take  a  long  country  drive.  On  the  way 
the  coachman  beguiled  the  time  by  expatiating  on  the  profits  of 
chicken-raising,  in  which  venture,  he  told  me,  he  and  some  friends 
were  anxious  to  embark  if  they  could  only  secure  a  capital  of  $500. 
Now,  would  this  be  a  case  for  State  assistance  ?  If  so,  what  security 
would  the  State  have  that  its  interests  would  be  honestly  managed  ? 
Every  time  a  case  of  pip  were  reported  would  a  band  of  inspectors 
come  scurrying  down  to  investigate  ?  Otherwise,  would  not  the 
interests  of  the  State  be  sacrificed,  if  what  was  represented  as  the 
ravages  of  pip  had  really  been  the  result  of  a  secret  sale,  the  proceeds 
going  to  the  chicken  men  ?  Would  not  inspectors  have  to  investigate 
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the  number  of  setting  hens  and  count  the  eggs  under  each  and  the 
young  ones  hatched  ?  You  smile  and  say  such  trivial  ventures  as 
these  would  be  outside  the  province  of  the  State,  but  you  forget  that 
the  very  spirit  of  State  aid  is  to  assist  the  poor  man,  and  you  also 
forget  that  every  trade  is  capable  of  expansion.  Indeed,  my  friend 
opened  out  before  me  a  wide  field  of  possibilities.  He  showed  how 
he  would  gradually  get  rid  of  his  partners,  and,  after  absorbing  all 
the  chickens  in  the  neighbourhood,  how  he  would  extend  his  opera- 
tions till  he  had  made  a  corner  in  chickens,  when  he  would  regulate 
their  price  throughout  the  entire  country.  As  he  went  on  and 
unfolded  his  plans  they  evinced,  to  my  astonishment,  a  grandeur  of 
conception,  a  magnitude  of  design,  and  a  real  audacity  that  were 
quite  Napoleonic  in  their  way  ;  nor  did  the  brilliant  exposition  of  his 
policy  lose  its  force  by  his  closing  remark  that  he  aspired  to  become 
'  the  chicken  Vanderbilt  of  America.' 

But  to  rid  the  world  of  Vanderbilts  seems  the  especial  aim  of 
Socialism.  I  fear,  under  one  form  or  another,  they  would  be  con- 
tinually cropping  out,  and  the  chicken  Vanderbilt  would  but  replace 
the  Kailroad  King. 

BUREAUCRACY. 

Indeed,  under  whatsoever  name  the  State  meddled  in  the  business 
of  the  community,  it  would  require  an  enormous  staff  of  officials. 
The  manual  workers  would  scarcely  be  amongst  the  elect,  or,  the 
moment  they  became  so,  they  would  perforce  cease  to  be  manual 
workers.  To  keep  such  complicated  accounts  would  require  officials 
who  could  devote  all  their  time  to  the  purpose.  Thus,  a  bureaucracy 
would  be  established,  and,  sooner  or  later,  that  very  class  which  now 
manage  our  great  interests  or  a  similar  class  would  be  found  to  drift 
to  the  head. 

Besides,  despotic  powers  would  have  to  be  delegated  to  these 
officials,  since  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  them  to  go  to  the  courts 
for  redress  of  every  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  their  subordinates. 
Why,  litigation  would  eat  up  any  profits  derived  from  the  particular 
industry  in  which  the  offence  occurred. 

Imagine  the  opportunity  for  fancy  bookkeeping  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  would  bring  about !  Imagine  the  premiums  that  the 
ingenious  compilers  of  Poor's  Railway  Manual  would  command ! 
Indeed,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  idea  of  Communism  and  of 
State  aid  generally  must  have  originated,  in  this  country  at  least, 
with  these  experts  and  their  employers  (the  railway  and  other  mag- 
nates). The  system  would  be  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  their 
power  complete.  State  aid  would  simply  be  the  granting  to  these 
classes,  or  their  like,  of  a  direct  political  power,  an  official  status,  in 
•addition  to  the  enormous  power  they  now  exercise  indirectly.  They 
would  be,  in  the  noblest  sense,  a  House  of  Lords,  if  they  exercised 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  139.  Z 
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their  power  nobly,  but  a  den  of  thieves  if  disposed  to  act  dishonestly ; 
and,  though  I  am  not  inclined  to  take  a  low  estimate  of  human 
nature,  my  experience  of  life  leads  me  to  fear  that  the  sweating 
toilers  in  this  work-a-day  world  would  somehow  find  themselves, 
during  times  of  financial  depression,  sharing  under  some  skilfully 
devised  State-managed  co-operative  system  the  losses.  In  disgust 
at  this  they  would,  before  very  long,  return  to  the  previous  system, 
and  by  the  time  that  prosperity  dawned  again  they  would  be  on 
wages,  and  low  wages  at  that. 

A  CYNICAL  MANUFACTURER. 

Indeed,  I  have  merely  outlined  the  idea  conveyed  to  me  by  a 
shrewd  manufacturer,  a  man  of  large  wealth  and  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes.  Expressing  himself,  to  my  surprise,  as  an  advocate  of 
Socialism,  or  rather  of  that  portion  of  it  which  falls  under '  the  profit- 
sharing  system,'  he  thus  explained  matters : 

4  For  about  six  years  out  of  every  ten  I  run  my  factory  at  a  large 
profit,  and  the  remaining  four  years  at  a  small  profit,  or  at  a  loss.  To 
get  carried  over  these  four  years  is  my  great  problem.  I  have  often 
thought  that  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  I  would  try  to  induce  my 
men  to  go  on  the  profit-sharing  system.  When  these  profits  became 
less  than  their  wages  would  have  been,  I  would  be  the  gainer ;  then 
by  the  time  the  tide  has  turned  they  would  have  grown  sick  of  the 
bargain  and  I  should  be  in  a  position  to  make  their  wages  low  during 
the  time  of  prosperity.' 

I  have  said  that  the  management  of  the  interests  of  the  State 
would  fall,  even  more  than  some  claim  it  now  does,  into  the  hands 
of  just  such  men  as  this. 

First,  because  such  men  would  be  most  habituated  to  manage- 
ment and  control.  Secondly,  State  aid  would  deprive  individual  effort 
of  the  incentive  of  individual  gain,  and  the  only  way  left  to  make 
money  would  be  to  make  it  out  of  the  State.  Thirdly,  you  would 
make  the  machinery  of  government  so  powerful,  so  valuable,  so  tempt- 
ing a  bait  that  it  would  become  the  possession  of  the  class  who  were 
in  the  best  position,  either  by  ability  or  by  purchase,  to  secure  it. 
This  the  Socialist  even  admits,  and  complains  that  the  more  valuable 
a  machine  is,  the  more  it  tends  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalist 
class,  yet  with  singular  want  of  foresight  he  prepares  to  make  of 
government  a  machine,  without  perceiving  that  it  would  infallibly 
follow  the  same  course. 

But  you  say  we  would  allow  only  men  having  our  real  interests  at 
heart  to  run  the  machine,  and  yet  you  maintain  that  such  men  do 
not  run  it  now.  Indeed,  the  Socialist  avers  that  the  rapacity  of 
officials  generally  and  their  connivance  with  capitalists  are  responsible 
for  the  very  existence  of  Socialism. 
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But  why  should  you  have  a  higher  grade  of  officials  under  Social- 
ism than  under  other  systems  ?  Under  no  system  can  you  have  more 
power  than  the  ballot  gives  you,  and  if  you  can't  manage  to  prevent 
corruption  under  the  present  organisation  of  society,  as  you  pretend, 
how  will  you  prevent  it  under  the  new?  Is  a  man's  character 
whitewashed  by  change  of  name  ?  What  power  of  Godhead  do  you 
assume  that  by  the  fiat  of  your  omnipotence  you  can  make  the 
Socialistic  office-holder  better  than  any  other  ?  You  first  start  out  with 
the  false  presumption  that  your  public  guardians  are  vile,  and  then 
propose  to  grant  them  increased  power,  saying,  Our  stewards  have 
proved  faithless  in  the  limited  sphere  wherein  we  have  placed  them, 
therefore  we  must  enlarge  their  sphere  till  they  have  control  over 
everything.  Can't  you  see  that  it  is  power  that  corrupts,  and  the 
more  you  increase  the  power  the  more  are  increased  the  opportunities 
of  corruption  ? 

QUIS   CUSTODIET   CUSTODES  ? 

I  see  a  little  anecdote  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  attributed, 
I  believe,  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  '  Down  in  Delaware  once,'  he  said, 
'  the  people  thought  that  monkeys  could  be  trained  to  pluck  peach.es> 
and  a  carload  of  monkeys  was  sent  down  there,  and  they  were  actually 
trained  to  do  so.  The  only  trouble  was,  it  took  two  men  to  watch 
each  monkey  in  order  to  prevent  him  cutting  up  tricks  and  eating 
the  peaches  and  destroying  them  as  fast  as  he  plucked  them.'  Who 
under  Socialism  would  mount  guard  over  our  monkeys  and  prevent 
them  cutting  up  their  tricks  and  eating  and  destroying  the  fruit  that 
they  plucked?  Monkeys  are  weird  and  uncomfortable  creatures,, 
with  a  mischievous  propensity  to  thieving,  and,  though  I  wish  to 
draw  no  unkind  analogy  between  officials  and  monkeys,  I  have  yet  a 
vague  and  indefinable  suspicion  that  between  the  two  the  fruit  we 
got  would  be  scanty,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  our  hands  would 
oftener  serve  as  cat's-paws  to  feed  them  than  theirs  to  feed  us. 

No,  you  would  create  an  official  class  too  high  to  be  reached,  and 
would  give  them  the  whip  hand  over  society  to  regulate  it.  Then 
one  day  the  cleverest  and  most  audacious  amongst  them  would  throw 
over  the  rest  and  seize  the  power  that  by  centralising  you  had  put 
into  a  shape  so  convenient  to  be  seized. 

AGAIN  THE  WHIP. 

But  what,  under  the  most  honest  and  economic  administration, 
would  be  the  position  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  ?  It  would  be 
intolerable,  for,  by  just  so  much  as  the  State  was  thorough  in  its 
working,  by  just  so  much  would  these  masses  become  servitors, 
having  to  make  up  by  extra  toil  for  the  less  advantageous  rates  the 
industries  would  likely  pay  under  the  State  instead  of  individual 
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capitalists.  The  managers  would  consider  themselves  as  custodians 
of  the  whole,  as  responsible  agents,  and,  the  more  sincere  and  trust- 
worthy they  were,  the  severer  taskmasters  and  martinets  they  would 
perforce  become.  The  nation  would  no  longer  consist  of  free  citizens, 
but  of  an  army  of  labourers,  divided  into  squads,  with  overseers, 
whip  in  hand,  directing  their  operations.  You  cry  out  about  the 
whip,  but,  excepting  corporal  punishment,  what  punishment  could 
you  devise  that  would  be  worse  than  their  condition  ?  Hard  labour 
for  life  being  their  inevitable  lot,  it  would  cease  to  have  any 
coercive  terrors ;  and  the  great  difficulty  would  be  to  find  adequate 
punishment  for  real  criminals  in  order  not  to  make  their  condition 
by  comparison  appear  fortunate  and  tempting  to  the  honest. 


COMPETITION. 

Even  more  than  against  the  '  iron  law  of  wages '  is  the  fire  of 
Communism  directed  against  competition,  which  keeps  wages  low. 
But  suppose  you  did  away  with  competition,  and  made  each  trade  an 
iron-bound  monopoly ;  suppose  by  this  means  prices  for  everything 
were  fixed  and  thus  wages  were  actually  kept  high,  what  would  be 
the  economic  result  ?  Why,  simply  that  the  public  would  have  to 
pay  more  for  everything,  and  the  public,  having  to  pay  more  for  each 
article,  would  have  fewer  of  them.  Hats  would  command  a  higher 
price,  and  their  manufacture  would  possibly  be,  therefore,  more  re- 
munerative. But  hats  are  only  one  article  of  apparel,  and  the  hat- 
maker  would  have  to  pay  higher  for  every  other  article  he  required. 
Coats  being  a  monopoly,  he  would  have  to  pay  higher  for  coats ; 
socks  being  a  monopoly,  he  would  have  to  pay  higher  for  socks  ; 
trousers  being  a  monopoly,  he  would  have  to  pay  higher  for  trousers, 
and  so  on. 

The  result,  if  the  scheme  were  carried  out  to  its  logical  if  absurd 
conclusion,  would  be  that  the  hatter  at  last  would  be  the  only  person 
who  could  afford  to  wear  his  own  hats.  The  same  law  would  apply 
to  every  other  commodity ;  and,  finally,  we  should  behold  the 
singular  sight  of  a  gradual  elimination  from  use,  in  each  branch  of 
trade,  of  all  articles  not  manufactured  by  that  trade.  The  maker  of 
socks  alone  would  wear  socks,  the  maker  of  boots  only  boots ;  a 
shirt  would  cover  the  nakedness  of  another,  and  trousers  would  be 
found  only  upon  the  legs  of  those  who  made  them. 

You  will  say  perhaps,  Oh, prices  would  adjust  themselves  to  circum- 
stances. But  it  is  against  this  very  self-adjustment  that  you  now  so 
loudly  complain.  You  seem  to  imagine  that  you  can  alter,  regulate, 
and  adjust  the  conditions  of  trade  in  your  own  interests  alone.  But 
you  have  started  on  a  system  of  altering,  where,  to  be  logical,  each 
branch  of  trade  must  be  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. You  are  in  the  position  of  the  economical  mother  who  in 
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adjusting  her  husband's  coat  to  her  young  son's  form  simply  trimmed 
off  the  skirts  but  left  the  waist  intact,  explaining  that  time  would 
regulate  the  disparity.  '  That  may  be,'  was  the  boy's  rueful  reply ; 
*  when  I'm  a  man  I  suppose  my  waist  will  strike  about  where  papa's 
does  now.  But  if  I  live  ten  thousand  years  my  legs  would  never 
grow  up  to  catch  those  tails.' 

Not  the  least  glaring  fallacy  of  Communism  is  on  this  very 
subject  of  competition,  and  in  that  it  looks  to  the  producer  alone 
instead  of  to  the  producer  combined  with  the  consumer.  In  its 
laudable  desire  to  assist  the  hat-maker  it  forgets  that  there  are 
more  people  who  wear  hats  than  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats.  It  forgets  the  object  for  which  hats  are  made  at  all.  We  do 
not  wear  hats  to  benefit  the  maker  of  hats,  nor  do  we  eat  beef  to 
benefit  the  packers  of  dressed  meat.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man 
having  his  leg  amputated  in  the  philanthropic  desire  to  help  a 
struggling  saw-bones,  or  of  anyone  having  all  his  molars  extracted  to 
give  an  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth  ?  Yet  this  is  what 
Communism  would  have  us  do.  Supply  ministers  to  demand,  not 
demand  to  supply,  and,  if  you  regulate  and  adjust  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
alter  the  natural  course  of  trade,  people  would  have  to  immolate  them- 
selves to  prevent  an  unhealthy  depression  in  the  undertaker's  business. 

LIMITING  INCOMES. 

Now  the  whole  spirit  of  Communism  is  that  the  surplus  of  the 
wealthy  should  be  taken  in  order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  less 
fortunate.  A  most  worthy  object,  if  it  can  only  be  accomplished. 
Let  us,  therefore,  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  allowing  no  one 
to  possess  an  income  greater  than  $  2,000  per  year,  say.  Would  it 
be  fair  to  make  exception  ?  Irving  would  clearly  fall  outside  the 
annual  limit,  sometimes  earning  that  amount  per  night.  So  would 
great  lawyers  and  great  doctors.  Such  being  the  case,  inferior 
actors,  lawyers,  and  doctors  would  take  the  place  of  those  we  have  at 
present,  since  probably  the  greatest  stimulus  to  effort  would  be  lost. 
Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  community  would  have  poor  actors  to 
amuse  it,  poor  lawyers  to  defend  its  interests,  and  poor  surgeons  to 
amputate  its  legs.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  the  case  would 
grow  worse  with  time,  for  the  leaders  in  these  several  professions  are 
also  the  teachers,  the  models  and  examples  of  the  younger  generation 
of  actors,  lawyers,  and  surgeons,  and  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of 
excellence  of  the  whole.  Without  them  that  standard  would  rapidly 
decline. 

But  perhaps  you  will  except  professional  people  from  a  restrictive 
law  upon  their  incomes.  Naturally,  then,  there  would  be  a  rush  to 
professions  that  enjoyed  such  exceptional  advantages.  The  less 
favoured  trades  and  industries  would  suffer  by  just  so  much.  The 
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hat-manufacturer,  forbidden  to  have  a  man  at  its  head  that  could  by 
any  energy  or  skill  acquire  or  hope  to  acquire  more  than  $  2,000  per 
year  would  suffer ;  we  should  have  poor  hats  instead  of  good,  poorly 
packed  pork  instead  of  well-packed,  and  poorly  manufactured  surgical 
instruments  instead  of  instruments  scientifically  made.  So  that, 
whatever  skill  you  allowed  to  the  surgeon  by  not  curtailing  his  income 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  his  having  to  hack  at  your  legs  with 
inferior  tools. 

The  captain  of  a  ship  on  which  you,  family,  and  fortunes  were 
embarked  would  navigate  her  with  instruments  that  suffered  from 
the  same  restrictive  laws,  and  our  crowded  summer  steamboats  would 
be  rendered  more  unsafe  than  they  are  at  present  by  worse  machinery, 
worse  boilers,  and  worse  gear. 

It  is  a  tremendous  thing,  this  interference  with  laws  that  follow 
their  own  course  as  the  sun  or  planets  do.  To  try  to  alter  them  is 
like  altering  the  position  of  a  lightning  rod  during  the  prevalence  of 
a  thunder-storm. 

INHERITANCES. 

Well,  then,  suppose  we  do  not  encroach  upon  the  incomes  of  pro- 
fessional people,  nor  of  those  in  trade ;  let  us,  however,  strike  at 
inheritances. 

But  what  is  the  origin  of  inheritance  ?  How  did  it  arise  ?  The 
son  simply  stepped  into  his  father's  shoes,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  family. 

It  is  as  natural  that  the  assets  of  a  man  should  be  inherited  as 
his  liabilities,  his  debts,  and  his  disease.  The  child  inherits  his  ills ; 
and  equally  he  ought  to  inherit  his  goods.  The  custom  is  scarcely 
less  universal  than  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  has  been  in  vogue  in 
every  age  and  in  every  land  above  the  condition  of  barbarism. 
The  child  is  born  with  an  indefeasible  right  to  its  mother's  milk 
and  its  father's  care.  Inheritance  itself  is  simply  the  extension  of 
these  undisputed  rights.  To  contravene  such  a  law  would  require  a 
nation  of  courtesans,  and  to  enforce  this  contravention  a  bureaucracy 
of  eunuchs. 

All  such  legislation  would  be  difficult  of  enforcement  in  proportion 
as  the  measure  was  sweeping.  Every  good  man  placed  in  power  to 
enforce  it  would  in  his  heart  of  hearts  repugn  against  it ;  for,  if  he 
himself  had  anything,  he  would  prefer  to  leave  it  to  his  own  children 
rather  than  to  those  of  another.  Not  to  recognise  this  is  to  deny  one 
of  the  strongest  feelings  in  our  nature. 

A  law  against  inheritance  can  be  advocated  only  by  impracticable 
theorists  or  by  people  who  unfortunately  have  nothing  themselves  to 
leave.  The  very  argument  of  these  last  is  against  such  a  practice, 
for  why  do  they  not  believe  in  inheritance  ?  Simply  because  the} 
love  their  own  offspring  so  dearly,  and  for  their  sake  desire  so 
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keenly  to  leave  something  behind  them,  that  they  resent  the  endow- 
ments of  the  more  fortunate  foxes,  and  wish  to  cut  off  their  tails,  or 
at  least  their  en-tails,  too. 

This  is  human  nature  viewed  from  a  plain  common-sense  stand- 
point. But  with  plain  common-sense  and  human  nature  the  Com- 
munist refuses  to  treat.  He  must,  however,  be  persuaded  to  deal  with 
common-sense,  never  mind  how  plain  it  is,  and  must  condescend  to 
have  his  showy  theories  tested  in  the  ordinary  crucibles  of  logic  and 
economics. 

INDIVIDUAL  EFFORT. 

Whatever  phase  Communism  takes,  it  would  tend  to  destroy  indi- 
vidual effort,  and,  as  a  result,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  community. 
What  inspires  effort  the  most  ?  Individual  reward. .  Will  any  man, 
labour  as  hard  for  another's  reward  as  he  will  for  his  own  ?  Take  the 
purest  and  most  conscientious  clergyman  that  you  know,  would  he 
expend  quite  the  same  energy  in  writing  a  sermon  for  a  brother-clergy- 
man's benefit  as  he  would  for  his  own  ?  I  think  not.  If,  therefore, 
everyone  was  labouring  for  society  as  he  would  be  in  a  strictly  socialistic 
state,  the  reward  would  be  less  individual,  and  he  would  labour  less 
hard.  Inasmuch  as  labour  (even  according  to  the  Socialist)  is  the 
source  of  all  wealth,  there  would  consequently  be  less  wealth  in  that 
particular  community  where  Socialism  was  practised.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  ;  human  nature  is  a  queer  compound, 
extremely  elastic,  and  adapts  itself  generally  to  its  opportunities.  If 
its  opportunities  are  great,  it  enlarges  itself  to  embrace  them ;  if 
limited,  it  shuts  up  like  an  accordion  to  the  allotted  dimensions,  or 
betakes  itself  to  other  lands. 

Thus  the  country  where  Communism  was  adopted  would  first 
lose  by  the  restriction  of  the  energies  of  those  people  who  could  not 
get  away,  would  secondly  lose  by  the  departure  of  those  energies 
possessed  by  people  who  fortunately  could  escape,  and  would  further, 
very  likely,  lose  by  the  new  country  where  these  unappreciated 
energies  found  an  asylum  becoming  a  serious  competitor  with  the 
old  one,  as  America  has  become  to  England,  and  as  England  became 
to  France,  in  the  matter  of  silk  industry,  after  the  Eevocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

San  Francisco  starts  under  Denis  Kearney  a  socialistic  crusade, 
and  the  State  Legislature  gives  a  moderate  support  to  the  movement. 
What  is  the  result  ?  Improvements  in  San  Francisco  temporarily 
stop.  Industries  are  paralysed.  The  occupations  of  the  labouring 
classes  for  the  time  gone.  Presently  the  bonanza  kings  are  gone  too, 
eimply  moving  to  New  York  and  leaving  the  poor  men  to  flood  the 
streets  vainly  seeking  bread. 

1  What  we  want  is  the  return  of  capital,'  I  shortly  after  read  in  a 
Western  paper,  and  the  writer,  a  San  Francisco  real  estate  broker, 
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purported  to  be  well  posted  on  the  condition  of  his  city.  *  \Ve  can 
offer  to  capital  more  advantageous  terms  in  the  way  of  investment 
than  any  other  city  can  give.  Taxes  have  been  so  high  that  many 
people  of  the  poorer  and  middle  class  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned 
out,  and  an  investor  purchasing  now  would  secure  large  returns  when, 
confidence  revived.'  Well  done,  0  Socialist !  The  investor  ought 
assuredly  to  raise  you  a  monument  on  the  highest  sand-lot  of  the  city. 

Capital  is  a  sly  jade,  coquetish  and  yet  timorous.     Coax  her  and 
she  will  possibly  approach,  try  to  force  her  and  she  flies  away,  to  hide 
in  strong  boxes  and  to  lie  perdue  till  the  storm  is  past,  when  she  sud 
denly  emerges  from  her  retreat  and  ranges  forth  on  fresh  conquest  bent. 

I  have  tried  to  show  the  objections  to  some  of  the  forms  Com- 
munism takes.  Ten  thousand  other  forms  may  be  presented,  but  an 
exaggerated  power  of  government  underlies  them  all. 

The  trouble  with  Socialism,  and  I  grant  it  is  a  serious  one,  is 
this,  that  it  works  out  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  from  what  it 
professes  to  do.  It  professes  to  be  democratic  in  its  tendencies,  while 
it  would  require  an  aristocracy  to  enforce  its  laws ;  it  professes  to  give 
freedom  to  the  majority,  while  it  would  reduce  the  majority  to  serf- 
dom ;  it  intends  plenty  for  every  one,  but  in  reality  would  cause 
every  one  to  suffer,  and,  while  promising  life  to  the  nation,  would  lead 
it  to  starvation  and  death.  '  You  see '  (one  may  say  to  the  Socialist) 
*  you  desire  two  incompatible  things,  Liberty  and  Tyranny.  You 
further  refuse  to  look  at  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  because  you  start 
out  with  the  presumption  that  people  are  equal,  you  argue  that  it  is 
possible  to  distribute  everything  among  them  in  equal  shares  ;  but 
you  confound  political  equality  with  equality  of  acquisition.  People 
are  not  equal  in  their  capacity  to  acquire,  nor  even  in  their  capacity 
to  keep.  You  cannot  make  them  so.  It  might  be  better  if  they 
were,  but  man  did  not  make  himself.  You  might  as  well  argue 
that  health  instead  of  disease  ought  to  be  contagious,  that  pleasures 
ought  to  out-balance  pain.  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  reverse 
the  order,  I  agree  with  you,  but  how  can  we  do  it?  ' 

If  human  nature  were  philanthropic,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
Socialism,  but,  human  nature  not  being  philanthropic,  there  is  a 
desire  to  change  human  nature,  while  to  change  it  is  not  possible. 
We  can  ameliorate  and  improve,  but  we  cannot  bring  about  such  an 
amelioration  or  improvement  as  the  Socialist  demands,  since  that 
would  make  our  second  state  worse  than  our  first.  In  short,  evolu- 
tion, not  revolution,  must  be  trusted  to  bring  us  out  of  our  troubled 
depths;  a  stricter  interpretation  of  the  laws  we  already  have,  and, 
lastly,  the  disbursement  of  a  little  more  of  that  money  which  now 
goes  to  hiring  halls  and  wind  instruments  for  the  propagation  of 
Socialism  in  teaching  our  children  useful  trades. 

LLOYD  S.  BRYCE. 
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LORD   ARMSTRONG  AND   TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

IN  the  July  number  of  this  Keview  Lord  Armstrong  throws  a  dash  of 
cold  water  on  the  warm  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  to  promote 
technical  education.  This  is  a  serious  discouragement,  coming  from  a 
man  of  his  eminence  as  a  great  manufacturer  and  lover  of  science.  He 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  some  one  who 
is  interested  in  technical  education  to  reply  to  his  article.  When  I 
emerge  from  Lord  Armstrong's  douche  of  cold  water,  I  look  in  vain 
for  some  palpable  differences  between  us.  All  that  he  recommends, 
the  promoters  of  technical  education  recommend  also.  He  condemns 
the  primary  schools  of  this  country  because  they  do  not  train  the 
faculties  of  the  working  classes.  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand  should 
be  exercised  ;  the  body  should  be  kept  in  sanity ;  verbalism  and  use- 
less knowledge  should  be  lessened  in  the  schools.  Lord  Armstrong 
would  remedy  these  defects  in  public  elementary  education  by  intro- 
ducing a  more  extended  teaching  of  drawing,  by  the  use  of  tools,  by 
popular  scientific  lectures,  and  by  arithmetic  taught  more  practically 
and  less  abstractedly.  In  other  words,  our  primary  schools  should  be 
made  less  bookish  and  more  objective.  Wherein  does  Lord  Armstrong 
differ  from  the  promoters  of  technical  education  in  these  aspirations  ? 
We  have  been  long  striving  to  obtain  these  ends,  and  he  ought  to  have 
patted  us  on  the  back  and  encouraged  our  efforts.  The  Bills  recently 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Government  and  by  Sir 
Henry  Koscoe,  were  mainly  to  effect  these  purposes,  as  their  object 
is  to  train  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  be  more  efficient  instruments  of 
the  mind.  Such  teaching  is  the  basis  of  technical  education,  though 
it  would  be  better  to  find  another  name  for  it.  It  forms  a  valuable 
preliminary  to  instruction  in  science  and  art  because  it  develops 
faculties  which  are  much  neglected  in  the  elementary  education  of 
this  country.  In  one  sense  technical  education  should  begin  in  the 
*  Kindergarten,'  and  end  at  the  college,  for  its  great  object  is  to  teach 
working  men  to  observe,  to  appreciate,  and  to  think.  So  far,  Lord 
Armstrong  and  the  promoters  of  technical  education  are  in  perfect 
accord. 

He  thinks  that  he  diverges  from  us  in  the  secondary  or  coutinua- 
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tion    schools.      Let   us   analyse   the   recommendations  which  Lord 
Armstrong  gives  in  his  article  ;  they  are  as  follows : 

1.  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  under  the  Government  Department 
at  South  Kensington. 

2.  University  Extension  Lectures. 

3.  Above  all,  Public  Laboratories  for  teaching  the  Experimental 
Sciences. 

4.  Associations  of  a  scientific  character,  and  '  others  applicable  to 
particular  lines  of  business,'  in  which  lectures  and  papers  are  given. 

5.  Higher  Colleges  founded  in  the  large  towns  ;  but  'they  should 
embrace  more  practical  instruction  than  they  do.' 

6.  Technical  Schools  or  other  instruction  in  Agriculture  in  the 
rural  districts. 

When  I  examine  these  six  recommendations,  I  wonder  how  it  is 
that  Lord  Armstrong  is  not  a  member  of  our  Technical  Association, 
or  why  he  wrote  the  article.  These  are  the  very  things  that  some 
of  us  have  been  advocating  and  promoting  all  our  lives,  both  by  voice 
and  by  deeds.  As  yet  they  are  far  from  universal  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  we  have  combined  to  extend  them  and  to  go  a  good 
deal  further.  Lord  Armstrong  sees  that  we  have  erected  machinery 
under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Hartington  as  President,  and  just  as  it 
is  getting  up  steam,  the  former  gives  to  it  a  dash  of  cold  water, 
although  he  and  we  specifically  approve,  so  far  as  they  go,  of  each  one 
of  the  six  recommendations  which,  as  an  Association,  we  are  combined  to 
promote.  What  can  be  the  motive  of  Lord  Armstrong's  fears  ?  I  fancy 
it  is  his  apprehension  that  we  are  trying  to  substitute  the  school  for  the 
workshop.  I  have  laboured  to  promote  technical  education  for  fifty 
years,  and  have  constantly  opposed  even  the  introduction  of  any  kind 
of  actual  training  in  industries  into  our  schools  and  colleges.  To  a 
limited  extent  I  admit  that  I  have  been  wrong,  but  I  will  discuss  the 
reasons  for  my  change  of  views  later  on.  In  the  meantime  let  me 
discuss  an  argument  on  which  Lord  Armstrong  lays  great  weight. 
He  states  that  the  great  discoveries  in  science,  and  the  great  applica- 
tions in  industry,  have  been  made  by  men  of  genius  who  never  had 
any  technical  education.  He  is  quite  right  in  stating  that  men  of 
commanding  genius  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world  without 
technical  education,  and  that  they  have  profoundly  altered  important 
industries,  though  he  does  not  prove  that  their  difficulties  would  not 
have  been  lessened  had  they  possessed  it.  He  might  have  gone 
further  and  pointed  out  that  these  great  revolutions  of  industry  are 
generally  produced  by  outside  men  of  genius,  who  were  not  driving 
in  the  usual  ruts  of  an  industry,  but  viewed  its  needs  from  without. 
Possibly  technical  education  might  have  contracted  their  originality 
and  power  of  work,  though  I  do  not  think  it  would,  for  genius  is  irre- 
pressible. Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  true  that  the  great  revolutions 
of  industry  come  from  without  and  not  from  within.  Watt,  who 
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transformed  the  steam-engine,  was  a  mender  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments, and  first  thought  of  the  engine  when  called  on  to  repair  a 
model  for  the  Andersonian  Institution  in  Glasgow.  There  he  got 
lectures  in  science,  and  the  cross  fertilisation  of  this  with  his  practical 
aptitude  bore  its  glorious  fruits.  George  Stephenson,  the  founder  of 
the  railway  system,  was  a  collier,  having  had  no  facilities  for  early 
education — a  subject  of  much  regret  to  him  in  after-life :  he  took 
care  that  his  son  Robert,  the  eminent  engineer,  should  have  the 
fullest  scientific  education  within  his  reach.  Arkwright,  who  revo- 
lutionised cotton-spinning,  was  a  barber,  and  from  want  of  education 
lost  much  time  in  trying  to  discover  perpetual  motion,  but  at  last 
triumphed  in  industrial  invention  by  his  mechanical  genius.  Cart- 
wright,  the  inventor  of  the  power  loom,  was  a  clergyman,  and 
certainly  was  not  educated  in  technics.  Hargreaves,  the  inventor  of 
the  carding  machine  and  spinning-jenny,  was  a  handloom  weaver, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  an  inventor  from  the  inside  of  the  industry  : 
he  was  unquestionably  illiterate.  Many  other  names  in  science  and 
industry,  as  Davy  and  Dalton  the  druggists,  Faraday  the  bookbinder, 
Wheatstone  the  maker  of  musical  instruments,  Bell  of  the  telephone, 
who  was  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  are  instances  of  genius  from  the 
outside,  illumining  the  science  or  industry  which  they  advanced  by 
such  gigantic  strides.  I  do  not  at  all  dispute  the  fact  that  men  of 
genius  can  overcome  the  defects  of  their  education,  and  can  surmount 
difficulties  which  would  prove  fatal  to  men  who  had  not  the  gift  of 
genius.  The  latter  are  rare  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  education 
is  not  modelled  to  suit  their  needs.  The  men  who  carry  on  the 
great  industries  of  nations  are  rarely  in  this  category,  and  do  benefit 
by  a  training  of  their  intelligence  in  direct  relation  to  their  respective 
occupations. 

The  object  of  technical  education  is  to  give  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  and  arts  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  industries. 
It  is  best  given  early  in  life  before  the  youth  goes  into  the  workshop 
for  his  practical  training.  This  is  the  character  of  the  course  given 
at  the  Finsbury  School.  Instruction  of  this  kind  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  chief  object  of  technical  education  is  to  teach  the 
student  to  understand  what  he  sees,  and  not  to  teach  him  to  produce 
what  he  has  not  seen.  Advantageous  as  this  method  is,  it  is  difficult 
'to  get  hold  of  boys  at  this  early  stage.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
give  instruction,  in  evening  classes,  to  young  men  actually  engaged 
during  the  day  in  trades  or  manufactures  ;  and  then  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  apply  science  and  art  to  the  explanation  of  their 
own  special  industries.  In  this  way  technical  education  becomes 
the  rationale  of  empiricism,  while  the  knowledge  imparted  dignifies 
and  fructifies  labour.  This  is  the  form  of  instruction  which  most 
commends  itself  to  working  men,  as  is  seen  exemplified  in  the  large 
polytechnics  which  are  rising  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  all  over 
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the  metropolis,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  provincial  towns.  When  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  working  men  in  London  are  found  to  give  up 
their  whole  evenings  to  acquire  such  knowledge  in  relation  to  their 
industries,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  system  must  suit  their 
requirements.  These  evening  classes  have  actual  workshops  in  the 
several  trades,  and  the  scientific  teaching  is  employed  in  direct 
illustration  of  the  industry.  The  same  disposition  to  combine 
scientific  and  art  teaching  with  practical  illustrations  of  the  actual 
industry  is  extending  into  the  higher  technical  schools,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  spite  of  Lord  Armstrong's  present  and  my  past 
disapproval  of  the  system.  Even  in  the  most  thoroughly  organised 
technical  schools,  such  as  that  in  Boston  (New  England),  actual 
industrial  work  has  become  part  of  the  training.  I  select  a  single 
instance  for  illustration.  A  student  is  being  trained  as  a  designer,  but 
his  instruction  is  not  limited  to  art.  He  is  taught  the  principles  of 
science  involved  in  calico  printing  ;  he  then  makes  designs  ;  has  to 
cut  them  in  wood ;  has  to  block  them  out  in  mordants,  and  has  to 
follow  them  through  the  actual  processes  of  dyeing  or  steaming,  so 
as  to  see  the  adaptabilities  of  materials  to  the  effectiveness  of  his 
design.  This  mode  of  practical  teaching  obviously  suits  the  indus- 
tries of  America,  for  a  successful  student  can  immediately  obtain 
employment.  In  all  cases  the  industrial  illustration  is  only  a 
supplement  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  instruction.  In  England  a 
similar  practice  is  arising  in  the  higher  colleges.  Thus  the  York- 
shire College  has  a  department  for  weaving  and  dyeing.  I  have 
before  me,  as  I  write,  twenty-four  letters  from  past  students  of  this 
course.  Some  of  them  are  the  sons  of  manufacturers,  others  are 
men  who  have  gone  into  employment.  They  all  write  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  the  practical  advantages  which  they  have  ex- 
perienced by  the  weaving  and  dyeing  classes,  combined  with  the 
scientific  teaching  of  the  college.  The  first  letter  that  I  take 
up  by  chance  is  from  a  Canadian  who  had  returned  to  his  father's 
business,  and  he  says  that  his  technical  education  has  enabled  him 
to  double  the  output,  and  greatly  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
goods. 

Let  me  return  to  the  popular  polytechnics,  such  as  Mr.  Quentin 
Hogg's  institution  in  Regent  Street,  in  which  some  thousands  of  actual 
working  men  go  through  workshops  of  their  own  trades  in  evening 
classes.  What  should  induce  bricklayers  to  attend  a  class  of  brick- 
laying ?  why  should  tailors  pass  through  a  course  of  cutting  and 
fitting,  or  watchmakers  go  through  a  class  of  watchmaking?  All 
this  clashed  with  my  old  ideas  and  gave  them  a  rude  shake.  By 
talking  to  the  men  I  gradually  came  to  an  understanding  of  their 
wants,  and  I  sum  up  their  explanations  as  shortly  as  possible. 

In  all  industries  there  is  much  division  of  labour,  so  that  a 
workman  may  be  put  on  one  small  part  of  a  trade  and  understand 
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nothing  of  it  as  a  whole.  In  making  watches  by  machinery,  girls  are 
employed  to  put  the  wheels  into  the  case,  and  experts  may  make 
nearly  21.  weekly  in  this  occupation.  Skilled  as  they  are,  they  may 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  watch  or  the  conditions  of  its  move- 
ments and  regulation.  To  the  manufacturer  the  scientific  ignorance 
of  his  skilled  operative  matters  little ;  but  the  workman,  knowing 
that  he  is  put  into  the  world  as  an  intelligent  being,  is  not  content 
to  remain  in  ignorance,  because  he  desires  to  dignify  and  fructify  his 
labour  by  understanding  it.  It  is  surely  creditable  to  working  men 
that  they  should  wish  to  have  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  not  to  remain  satisfied 
with  the  mere  empirical  skill  spent  upon  the  small  corner  of  work 
allotted  to  them  in  the  division  of  labour.  In  addition  to  this  desire 
there  is  also  a  practical  necessity  for  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
their  industry  than  is  attainable  in  the  workshop.  The  rapid  improve- 
ments in  machinery  are  producing  constant  dislocations  in  labour. 
In  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  by  machinery 
I  notice  that  in  America  almost  every  strike  is  followed  by  the 
invention  of  a  new  appliance,  which  lessens  the  demand  for  human 
labour,  and  dislocates  old  forms  of  it.  The  two  last  machines  of 
this  kind,  for  welting  and  for  lasting  shoes,  have  been  substituted  for 
manual  labour  in  a  marked  way.  The  same  result  occurs  in  all  indus- 
tries as  new  inventions  are  applied  to  them.  The  machine  takes 
the  place  of  brute  animal  force.  This  is  ultimately  beneficial  to  hu- 
manity, because  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  the  mere  labour  of  the 
body  are  relieved  by  the  intelligence  of  the  brain.  Labourers, 
however,  suffer  during  the  process  of  change.  In  fact,  the  too  rapid 
dislocation  of  labour,  caused  by  recent  developments  of  applied 
science,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  trade  depressions.  This  has 
divided  labour  into  two  categories — labour  of  quantity  and  labour  of 
quality.  The  labour  of  quantity  represents  Lord  Armstrong's  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  for  whom  he  thinks  technical  educa- 
tion is  wholly  useless.  It  is  true  that  their  labour  is  little  more 
than  brute  animal  force,  which  is  being  steadily  pushed  into  the 
background  by  invention.  Such  brute  labour  is  continually  decreas- 
ing in  value  as  a  factor  in  production.  Labourers  of  this  kind, 
pushed  aside  by  machinery,  are  too  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of 
the  '  unemployed ' — a  class  that  is  likely  to  increase  in  a  dangerous 
way  unless  we  cultivate  their  intelligence  by  a  better  education,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  pass  from  the  ranks  of  labourers  of  quantity 
into  those  of  labourers  of  quality.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
an  anecdote.  An  Irish  hodman  wrote  to  his  friend  in  Ireland  the 
following  letter  :  *  Dear  Pat, — Come  over  here  and  earn  your  money. 
All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  carry  bricks  up  a  ladder,  for  there  is  a 
fool  at  the  top  who  takes  them  from  you  and  does  all  the  work.' 
The  labour  of  the  poor  Irish  hodman  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
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steam-engine,  which  now  hauls  up  the  bricks,  though  the  labourer  of 
quality  still  holds  his  own  in  building  the  house. 

Even  though  the  labour  of  quality,  guided  by  trained  and  skilled 
intelligence,  contrives  to  have  ample  employment  in  production,  it 
also  is  subject  to  dislocations,  sometimes  of  a  violent  character. 
When  Bessemer  invented  his  new  method  of  making  steel,  39,000 
workmen,  formerly  engaged  in  making  bar  iron  in  puddling  furnaces, 
lost  their  means  of  making  a  living,  because  the  industry  took  a 
new  direction.  Some  of  these  displaced  labourers  were  employed 
in  the  new  manufacture,  for  they  were  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  But  a  great  many  of 
them  knew  nothing  except  puddling,  and  had  never  been  taught  the 
difference  between  bar  iron  and  steel.  They  had  been  occupied  all 
their  lives  in  skilfully  stirring  up  the  molten  iron  with  their  brawny 
arms,  and  never  dreamt  that  their  furnaces  would  go  out. 
.  .  .  They  sat  like  spent  and  patient  fcols, 
Still  puffing  in  the  dark  at  one  poor  coal, 
Held  on  by  hope  till  the  last  spark  \vas  put. 

Had  they  understood  the  transition  which  was  passing  over  their 
industry,  much  suffering  would  have  been  averted. 

While  Lord  Armstrong  sees  no  use  in  attempting  to  educate  what 
I  have  called  labourers  of  quantity,  he  does  admit  that  all  above 
them  would  be  benefited  by  *  acquiring  some  degree  of  intelligence,' 
because  he  knows  that  manual  skill  intelligently  used  is  the  chief 
criterion  of  their  effective  labour.  I  think  he  would  go  further  with 
me  and  would  allow  that  artificers  ought  to  occupy  their  position  as 
intellectual  beings  by  understanding  the  nature  and  the  principles  of 
their  occupation  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  more  readily  to  the  con- 
stant changes  which  are  taking  place  in  manufacturing  industries. 
I  do  not  care  to  quarrel  with  a  name.  If  he  dislike  to  call  this 
acquisition  of  the  principles  of  an  industry  by  the  name  of  technical 
education,  I  am  content  to  call  it  *  trained  intelligence,'  or  any  other 
name  which  he  desires,  provided  we  can  secure  his  valuable  co-opera-, 
tion  in  promoting  our  object,  If  I  put  the  proposition  thus,  I  think 
Lord  Armstrong  and  the  promoters  of  technical  education  v\-ould 
agree,  that  we  should  give  a  higher  trained  intelligence  all  round  to 
our  producers — intelligence  to  our  rank  and  file,  and  a  high  technical 
education  to  the  officers  of  our  industrial  armies.  We  would  welcome 
him  as  an  ally,  cool  of  judgment,  unaffected  by  enthusiasm  or  by 
emotion.  Science  is  essentially  colourless  and  impersonal,  and 
some  of  us  may  be  the  better  of  his  cold-water  applications,  though 
mountains  are  not  levelled  by  trickling  rills*  An  immense  mass  of 
ignorance  has  to  be  removed  among  the  working  men  of  this  country. 
They  are  sensible  of  this,  and  show  a  keen  desire  to  have  their 
children  brought  up  in  a  trained  knowledge  of  their  industries.  The 
Association  for  Technical  Education  has  been  formed  to  promote  this 
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object.  It,  contains  young  and  enthusiastic  workers,  who  will  con- 
tinue this  work  when  advanced  veterans,  like  Lord  Armstrong  and 
myself,  are  numbered  among  the  great  majority. 

Lord  Armstrong  belongs  to  that  distinguished  body  of  engineers 
who  have  advanced  so  much  the  industries  of  this  country.  They 
are  generally  indifferent  to  technical  education,  because  they  feet 
with  just  pride  that  their  offices  and  workshops  have  been  schools  for 
engineers  and  have  produced  admirable  men.  It  is  true  that  the 
office  of  the  engineer  aims  only  to  teach  the  apprentice  manipulative 
skill  and  constructive  work,  leaving  him  to  pick  up  scientific  know- 
ledge where  and  how  he  can.  When  engineers  see  that  schools  and 
colleges  are  actually  furnished  with  workshops  in  which  mechanical 
drawing  is  thoroughly  taught,  and  where  pattern -making,  moulding" 
and  founding,  form  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  use  of  ordinary  machine  tools  is  given  simul- 
taneously with  scientific  education,  the  old  engineers  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  approve  of  Lord  Armstrong's  attack  on  the  new  modes 
of  technical  education.  Every  one  admits  that  English  engineers 
in  the  past  have  efficiently  trained  young  men  by  their  system  of 
apprenticeship.  There  are  many  other  industries,  like  those  of 
metallurgy,  chemical  manufactures,  and  textile  fabrics,  which  have 
never  given  methodical  training  within  their  factories.  For  those 
who  have  to  follow  their  pursuits,  outside  technical  education  is 
necessary.  Even  in  regard  to  engineers  a  growing  demand  for  more 
methodical  instruction  than  that  given  in  the  workshop  has  arisen. 
It  is  stated  by  those  who  have  especially  attended  to  preliminary 
instruction  in  engineering  that  three  years  at  colleges  of  this  kind^ 
combined  with  two  years  in  the  workshops,  turn  out  better  men 
than  five  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  latter.  The  proof  of  this  is> 
that  there  is  an  active  demand  for  men  trained  in  this  way.  On 
my  last  visit  to  the  great  technological  school  of  Boston,  I  found  a 
display  of  competitive  designs  for  a  particular  kind  of  bridge.  While 
I  was  looking  at  the  drawings,  the  largest  builder  of  bridges  in, 
America  came  in,  and  being  much  struck  with  the  excellence  of  one 
of  the  designs,  he  sent  for  the  student  and  engaged  him  at  a  good 
salary.  The  hundreds  of  students  who  pass  through  that  school  find 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment,  though  at  first  their  salaries- 
are  moderate,  for  they  have  much  useful  experience  to  learn  in  the 
actual  workshops  of  industry.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious :  the 
object  of  a  school  is  to  teach,  while  that  of  the  workshop  is  to  pay,, 
so  the  purposes  of  both  must  be  brought  into  combination. 

In  former  times  all  industries  were  taught  by  apprenticeship,, 
which  really  afforded  a  good  technical  education  suited  to  past  periods,, 
when  industries  were  carried  on  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  not  on  scientific 
principles.  In  past  periods  medical  men  were  trained  in  the  same 
way,  until  science  illumined  their  profession,  and  then  special 
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technical  education  in  it  became  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 
Industrial  occupations  are  acquiring  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  be- 
cause they  are  now  based  on  a  knowledge  of  science.  Science  has, 
in  recent  times,  produced  so  many  applications,  that  the  modern 
manufacturer  stands  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  he  is  ignorant. 
The  association  of  masters  and  apprentices,  in  regard  to  crafts,  is  a 
matter  of  history;  for  competition  has  converted  it  into  that  of 
capitalist  and  workman.  The  capitalist,  with  his  large  factories 
worked  by  machinery,  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
bring  up  young  men  with  a  trained  knowledge  of  his  industry  like 
the  apprentices  of  olden  times.  Technical  schools  now  intervene,  and 
offer  to  teach  the  workmen,  the  foremen,  and  the  managers  the 
scientific  principles  lying  at  the  base  of  their  industries.  The 
capitalist  does  not  always  encourage  this  intervention  ;  he  is  inclined 
to  rest  content,  when  the  workman  confines  his  labour  and  attention 
to  one  minute  division  of  the  industry,  because  constant  application 
at  that  renders  the  labourer  more  economical  to  the  employer.  It  is 
only  when  he  sees  the  labour-market,  changing  from  places  which 
neglect  to  those  which  promote  efficient  technical  education,  that  he 
awakes  to  the  new  conditions  under  which  industries  are  carried  on. 
While  Coventry  and  Spitalfields  were  losing  their  silk  industries,  the 
town  of  Crefeld,  in  Germany,  was  spending  215,000?.  on  its  lower 
schools,  and  42,500?.  on  a  special  weaving  school.  It  has  doubled 
its  population  and  quadrupled  its  trade,  and  now  sends  to  us  as  im- 
ports the  silks  which  we  have  lost  by  a  failure  of  our  own  industries. 
Lord  Armstrong  has  not  told  us  in  his  article  why  it  was  entitled 
'A  Vague  Cry  for  Technical  Education.'  I  have  stated  that  his 
own  recommendations  are  not  new,  but  are  actually  the  measures 
which  have  been  employed  for  many  years  throughout  the  country. 
If  he  mean  that  we  have  no  Procrustean  system  of  uniformity  in  our 
methods,  we  at  once  admit  it  and  uphold  the  differentiation  as  best 
suited  to  the  English  character.  We  have  not  adopted  the  type  of 
apprentice- schools  in  France,  because  we  think  that  trades  are  better 
learned  in  the  workshop  than  in  the  school.  We  have  not  taken  the 
type  of  the  '  foremen-schools '  of  France  and  Germany,  partly  because 
we  have  not  the  means  for  supporting  such  a  system,  and  partly  as 
we  think  it  is  best  to  let  technical  education  grow  naturally  out  of 
the  colleges  for  general  education.  We  have  not  even  tried  to  force 
upon  our  Government  great  polytechnics  for  training  managers, 
although  we  have  seen  Munich  erecting  one  at  a  cost  of  200,000?., 
and  Berlin  another  at  450,000?.  The  promoters  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  this  country  prefer  to  see  schools  for  industrial  training  taking 
root  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  growing  according  to  their 
specific  wants,  without  any  uniform  system  of  planting.  We  are 
mindful  of  Pope's  maxim  that  it  is  wise  to 

Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all. 
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We  would  rather  see  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Nottingham,  Leeds,.  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee  work- 
ing out  their  salvation  in  their  own  way,  even  if  that  be  *  vague,' 
and  not  specific.  They  may  make  mistakes  which  in  time  they  will 
rectify  by  experience,  but  they  will  certainly  make  fewer  mistakes 
than  they  would  do  if  their  schools  were  all  moulded  on  a  uniform  plan 
emanating  from  the  Central  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical 
Education. 

When  it  is  seen  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  are  vying  with  each  other  to  promote  technical  training, 
and  that  they  are  spending  vast  sums  from  national  resources,  in 
order  to  get  ahead  of  each  other  in  the  race,  perhaps  Lord  Armstrong 
may  regret  that  he  has  tried  to  check  our  modest  efforts  to  effect,  by 
private  energy,  results  which  elsewhere  have  been  accomplished  by 
strong  Governments.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  the  last  man  in  England 
who  would  desire  that  the  working  men  in  England  should  continue 
to  remain  in  reality  what  they  are  in  name — the  mere  '  hands  '  of 
workshops,  without  having  their  heads  full  of  trained  intelligence  to 
guide  their  work.  They  should  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
industries  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  not  only  of  the  fragment 
allotted  to  them  in  the  division  of  labour.  A  workman  should  not 
be  like  a  single  wheel  in  a  large  machine,  useful  in  one  place  only 
but  useless  in  every  other  place.  The  mere  accident  of  local  advan- 
tages, such  as  the  possession  of  coal  and  iron,  cotton  and  wool,  is  now 
a  small  factor  in  the  industrial  competition  of  nations ;  for  trained  in- 
telligence, required  to  convert  them  into  utilities,  has  become  the  great 
and  growing  factor  of  production.  The  competition  of  the  industrial 
world  has  no  doubt  resolved  itself  into  making  commodities  of  superior 
quality  in  the  cheapest  way.  Luckily  for  humanity,  that  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  the  cheapest  labour.  On  the  contrary,  labourers  with 
low  wages  produce  dear  things,  and  those  with  high  wages  cheap 
things.  It  is  only  the  skilled  workmen  who,  in  the  present  keen 
competition  of  the  world,  can  obtain  high  wages  :  they  are  cheap  at 
the  price,  because  they  bring  a  trained  intelligence  to  bear  upon 
their  powers  of  production.  The  great  industrial  machine  of  this 
country  is  good  enough  in  itself,  but  it  needs  proper  oiling  to  make 
it  work  smoothly  ;  the  lubricant,  which  it  so  much  requires,  is  the 
technical  education  of  the  productive  classes. 

LYON  PLAYFAIR. 
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AN  ARMADA   RELIC. 


SCOTLAND  got  her  share  of  the  wrecks  that  strewed  the  coast  of 

Britain 

When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain, 
The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 

Little  mention  is  made  of  any  alarm  on  the  West  coast  of  the  North, 
and  perhaps  many  in  the  Highlands  would  have  been  glad  enough  if 
the  *  descent '  had  succeeded.  But  in  general  throughout  the  Lowlands 
the  coming  of  the  Armada  was  looked  upon  with  the  same  dread 
and  anxiety  with  which  it  was  regarded  in  England.  Although  the 
Popish  Lords  Huntly  and  Errol  in  the  North,  and  Bothwell  and 
Maxwell  in  the  South,  were  prepared  to  assist  the  Spaniard,  the  King 
of  Scotland,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  thought  he 
might  embrace  the  opportunity  to  punish  Elizabeth  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  mother  at  Fotheringhay,  eagerly  collected  means  of 
defence.  He  was  not  ignorant  *  how  great  a  tempest  and  destruc- 
tion hung  over  his  head,  and  was  of  his  own  accord  forward  and 
careful,  and,  according  to  his  continual  good  affection  to  religion  and 
the  Queen,  had  already  refused  to  give  audience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Dumblane,  who  was  sent  by  the  Pope,  and  had  procured  a  con- 
federacy to  be  entered  into  by  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  for 
assisting  the  Spaniards  ;  and  he  himself,  marching  with  an  army  into 
Annandale,  forced  Maxwell's  camp,  who,  contrary  to  his  faith  given, 
was  returned  out  of  Spain  into  Scotland,  and  favoured  the  Spaniards' 
designs  ;  took  him  and  threw  him  into  prison,  declared  the  Spaniards 
enemies,  and  made  preparations  against  them.'  Then  when  the 
Spaniards  '  had  taken  a  large  compass  round  Britain,  several  of  their 
ships  perished,  being  cast  away,  and  700  soldiers  were  cast  on  shore 
in  Scotland,  who,  by  the  Prince  of  Parma's  mediation  with  the  King 
of  Scots,  and  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  permission,  were  sent  over  about 
a  year  afterwards  to  the  Low  Countries.'  Any  relic  of  these  vessels 
would  be  worth  recovering,  and  there  was  some  reason  for  believing 
that  traces  of  a  wreck  might  be  seen  near  Tobermory.  An  old  map 
had  been  found  giving  the  exact  position  of  the  Spanish  wrecl 
A  few  years  ago  a  Norwegian  vessel  had  brought  up  a  gok 
doubloon  on  a  fluke  of  her  anchor.  So  lately  it  was  resolved  that  it 
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would  amuse  a  yachting  party  to  take  divers  and  have  another  look 
at  the  place  where  a  great  galleon  had  certainly  foundered.  Efforts 
we  know  had  been  made  at  different  times  to  weigh  up  her  guns. 
The  papers  from  which  we  had  derived  information  had  been  found 
at  Edinburgh.  Ordnance  had  been  recovered  in  a  comparatively 
uninjured  condition.  The  evidence  as  to  the  name  of  the  ship 
left  doubt  as  to  her  identity.  Tradition  says  much  about  her,  but 
although  the  main  fact  of  an  event  may  thus  be  faithfully  preserved, 
such  a  tangle  of  legend  soon  arises,  that  the  whole  story  is  cast 
aside  as  fiction.  It  is  said  that  from  the  horses  brought  by  this  vessel, 
much  of  the  blood  of  the  Mull  ponies  is  derived.  The  other  animals 
said  to  have  been  on  board  take  a  prominent  place  in  oral  tradition. 
The  parrot  that  talked  the  Spanish  tongue  so  well,  and  heard 
nothing  for  many  years  after  his  shipwreck  but  the  Gaelic  of  the 
islanders,  and  yet  managed  to  exist  until  in  its  old  age  a  Spaniard 
again  happened  to  visit  Mull,  and  unfortunately  addressed  the  too 
susceptible  bird  in  Castilian,  when  its  emotions  became  too  much  for 
its  failing  health,  and  it  could  only  screech  its  reply.,  flap  round  its 
cage,  and  die  : — this  bird,  and  the  dog,  cast  ashore  and  nearly  killed 
by  the  explosion  which  sent  the  ship  to  the  bottom,  but  recovered 
by  the  care  of  a  native,  and  ever  after  resorting  to  the  spot  nearest 
to  where  its  friends  lay  dead  to  howl  most  piteously,  and  to  be  alone 
removed  by  force : — these  have  been  embalmed  in  memory. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  ship  and  of  its  com- 
mander. She  was  said  to  have  been  the  *  Florida,'  of  56  or  60 
guns,  commanded  by  Don  Antonio  Fereija.  Provisions  were  wanted, 
and  the  Don  demanded  them  of  the  Chief  of  McLaine  at  Duart 
Castle,  or,  said  he,  he  would  help  himself.  The  reply  sent  back  was 
that  the  wants  of  the  distressed  strangers  would  be  attended  to 
after  they  had  been  taught  a  lesson  '  for  more  courteous  behaviour/ 
and  that  they  might  come  and  take  what  they  wanted.  More  nego- 
tiations followed,  until  at  last,  in  compliance  with  McLaine's  request, 
and  as  part  payment  for  victuals  supplied,  the  Spaniard  promised  to 
land  a  detachment  of  men  to  help  Duart  in  his  quarrel  with  Mclan  of 
Ardnamurchan  and  Clanronald.  Whilst  pursuing  his  enemies  with 
his  new  allies,  McLaine  received  a  message  from  Don  Fereija,  who 
had  remained  on  his  vessel,  that  the  Spanish  soldiers  must  be  sent 
back  on  board,  as  an  immediate  departure  had  been  resolved  upon. 
Meantime  McLaine  thought  that  as  the  promised  aid  was  withdrawn, 
he  should  get  more  for  the  'grub'  supplied,  and  he  kept  three 
Spaniards  as  hostages  when  the  rest  returned,  while  he  sent  Donald 
Glas  of  Morvern  on  board  the  '  Florida  '  to  receive  payment.  Don 
Antonio  forthwith  disarmed  Donald  and  prepared  for  immediate 
departure,  carrying  off  the  islander  and  leaving  his  hostages  to 
their  fate.  Donald  Glas  determined  on  revenge,  found  his  way  to 
the  powder  magazine,  and  blew  up  the  ship.  The  three  officers 
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McLaine  bad  kept  \vere  released  and  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  they 
made  a  complaint  to  the  king.  Duart  seems  to  have  been  accounted 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards,  as  in  a  pardon 
granted  him  by  James  the  Sixth  for  the  destruction  made  by  him 
during  a  feud  with  Mclan  on  the  Islands  of  Hum,  Canna,  and  Eigg, 
and  for  various  cruel  murders,  special  exception  is  made  of  his  '  trea- 
sonable practices  against  the  person  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 
and  art  and  part  plotting  of  felonious  burning  and  blowing  up  by  sul- 
phureous gunpowder  of  a  Spanish  ship,  and  of  the  men  and  provisions 
in  the  same  near  to  the  Island  of  Mull.'  So  far  tradition,  mingled 
with  the  evidence  of  State  documents,  and  the  name  of  the  vessel  is 
always  '  The  Florida.'  But  Sir  H.  Layard,  when  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  kindly  undertook  to  make  inquiry,  and  wrote  that  he  had  at 
last  been  able  to  find  mention  of  the  *  Florida,'  but  only  in  a  list  of 
vessels  for  which  provisions,  &c.,  were  required  in  1593,  five  years 
after  the  Mull  traditions  represent  her  as  destroyed.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  an  old  gallera,  the  crew  of  which  were  drafted  into  other 
vessels,  and,  according  to  the  information  in  the  archives,  she  was  not 
in  the  Armada,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  such  a  vessel  having  been 
lost  at  sea.  But  it  was  not  only  from  Spain  that  the  great  armament 
was  sent.  The  lists  show  that  the  various  provinces  of  Spain  sent 
together  43  galleons  and  tenders;  Portugal  sent  10  galleons  and 
2  tenders ;  Italy,  including  Naples,  10  galleons,  4  galleys,  4  gal- 
leasses, and  32  tenders ;  and  a  paper  which  has  recently  come  to  light 
at  Edinburgh  would  tend  to  show  that  this  vessel  may  have  come 
from  Italy.  There  was  a  vessel  in  the  Italian  contingent  called  the 
Galleon  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  or  the  Florentine  Galleon,  and  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  in  1677  calls  her  '  The  Admiral  of  Florence.'  Here 
may  be  a  clue ;  but  in  a  list  kindly  furnished  by  Admiral  Beranger, 
we  find  this  entry,  that  the  Florentine  galleon  joined  the  fleet  at 
Lisbon  with  the  rest  of  the  Levantine  squadron,  and  that  in 
September,  1588,  it  was  at  Santander,  where  it  was  being  refitted 
for  the  want  of  masts,  these  having  been  broken.  Still  more  recently 
it  has  appeared  that  a  vessel  called  the  *  Florencia '  was  commanded, 
not  by  Fereija,  but  by  Pereija.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 
the  expedition,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  *  Florencia '  was 
*  The  Admiral  of  Florence  '  spoken  of  by  the  Earl. 

The  puzzle  is  not  yet  solved,  but  the  sea  may  yet  yield  up  its 
secret.  There  was  sufficient  temptation  to  set  on  foot  several  at- 
tempts'at  a  search.  *  In  1641  a  grant  was  made  through  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  the  Admiral  of  the  Realm,  to  Archibald,  Marquis  of  Argyll, 
of  divers  ships  of  the  Armada,  with  the  ornaments,  munition,  food, 
and  gear  therein,  near  Tobermory,  which  were  thought  to  be  of  great 
worth  and  the  Marquis,  near  whose  grounds  these  ships  were  cast 
away,  having  heard  some  Doukers  and  other  expert  men,  thinks  it 
possible  to  recover  some  of  the  ship?,  and  has  given  to  him  the  whole 
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benefit  that  may  follow  of  the  same.'    This  diving  was  with  the  bell 
and  was  almost  the  first  occasion  of  its  use  in  Britain. 

We  hear  nothing  of  what  he  obtained  at  this  time  ;  but  in  1665, 
after  he  had  been  beheaded,  his  son  found  a  certain  James  Mauld 
of  Melgound,  and  having  been  informed  of  Melgound's  'notable  skill 
in  recovery  of  wrecks  and  sunk  ships,  lets  to  him  for  three  years  the 
ship  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  the  guns,  gold,  silver  and 
metal  therein,  with  power  to  his  dowcars  (divers)  to  recover  what  he 
can  get,'  Among  other  things  the  Earl  binds  himself  that  Mauld 
shall  'not  be  molested  in  his  work,  and  that  his  workmen  shall  have 
peaceable  living  in  these  parts  during  their  stay,  and  travelling 
through  the  Highland  and  Isles,  and  shall  be  free  from  all  robberies, 
thefts,  &c.,  so  far  as  the  Earl  can  prevent  the  same,' — a  necessary 
qualification,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Twelve  years  later,  either  owing  to  previous  failure,  or  to  good 
ground  being  had  for  further  trial,  an  agreement  is  made  with  an 
enterprising  clergyman,  the  minister  of  Ormiston,  for  another  three- 
years'  lease  to  dive  for  treasure.  Whatever  might  be  found  was  to 
be  divided.  Again  there  is  mention  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  for  it  is  agreed  that  if  the  workers  cannot  raise  the  wreck 
without  hurt  to  their  persons,  they  may  wait  a  year.  Further 
assistance  was  obtained,  for  Hans  Albrecht  of  Treileben  was  hired ; 
1001.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  divers  '  out  of  the  readiest  of  any  brass  or 
brass  guns,  and  300L  sterling  out  of  the  readiest  of  the  gold  and 
silver  bullion  that  shall  be  recovered,  and  501.  in  case  of  failure,  to 
cover  expenditure.'  They  probably  got  enough  to  encourage  ethers, 
for,  up  to  1680,  diving  was  continued  at  intervals,  and  then  an  odd 
contention  arose,  for  the  Duke  of  York  claimed  the  wreck  as  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  a  correspondence  ensued  between  him  and  the 
Earl,  which  ended  in  litigation.  The  case  was  given  in  the  Earl's 
favour,  who  thereupon  wrote  to  the.  Duke  of  York  explaining  how  it 
was  that  'he  thought  himself  justified'  in  resisting  the  Duke's 
claim,  and  a  civil  answer  was  returned  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Earl  would  understand  why  it  was  that  the  High  Admiral  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  the  wreck  before  the  Courts  decided  otherwise.  A 
few  years  afterwards,  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  correspondence,  one 
had  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  other  had  paid  with  his  head  the 
penalty  for  having  attempted  the  Ee volution. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  actively  helped  by  sending  troops  to  retain 
the  '  Duke  of  York '  as  King  in  England,  although  he  soon  joyfully 
profited  by  the  downfall  the  Earl  had  sought  to  effect.  It  is  from  a 
memorandum  by  the  Earl  that  we  have  accurate  information  of  the 
state  in  which  the  Spanish  wreck  was  in  1677.  There  was  said  to 
have  been  thirty  millions  of  money  on  board.  l  The  vessel  was  so  blown 
up  that  two  men  standing  on  the  cabin  were  cast  safe  on  shore. 
The  forepart  of  the  ship  that  was  above  water  is  quite  burnt,  so  that 
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from  the  mizen  to  the  foreship  there  is  no  deck  left,  but  the  hull 
full  of  sand,  which  the  Earl  caused  search  a  little,  but  found  nothing 
but  a  great  deal  of  cannon-ball  about  the  mizen  mast.  Over  the 
hindship  there  is  a  heap  of  great  timber.  Under  this  is  the  main 
expectation.  This  great  timber  lay  in  great  confusion.  In  the 
middle  is  a  void  place  which  we  durst  not  try  with  the  bell.  The 
timbers  lie  so  high  that  at  ebb  they  can  be  touched  at  five  and  six 
fathoms  of  water.  Some  cannon  were  half  covered  with  sand,  but 
one  was  got  up.  So  far  does  the  art  of  the  bell  go.  In  the  year 
1666,  the  Laird  of  Melgum,  who  had  learnt  the  art  of  the  bell  in 
Sweden  and  had  made  some  profit  of  it,  wrought  three  months  ;  most 
time  he  spent  in  mending  his  bells.  He  raised  some  cannon,  after 
which,  being  invited  to  England,  he  wrought  no  more.  The  condition 
this  ship  is  in  does  not  allow  any  art  to  be  used  except  the  bell,  for 
it  is  fastened  together  with  iron  bolts.' 

But  the  workers  had  other  difficulties  ;  for,  in  1678,  proceedings 
are  taken  against  John  McLaine  of  Kinlochaline,  and  Gr.  McLaine, 
Servitor  of  Torloisk,  because  they  had  *  convocated  six  or  seven  SCOT 
of  armed  men;  and  although  the  diver  had  exhibited  to  them  a  warrant 
of  protection  granted  by  His  Majesty,  and  required  them  to  dissipatt 
the  armed  men  unlawfully  convocated,  a  part  whereof  were  in  a  post  < 
trench  at  Tobermory,  newly  built  by  them  to  interrupt  Captain  Smith's 
work,  McLaine  answered  that  not  only  would  Captain  Smith  be 
hindered,  but  that  they  would  shoot  guns,  muskets,  and  pistols  at  them 
in  case  any  of  them  offered  to  douck  (dive)  at  the  wreck.'  This  seems 
to  have  been  enough  for  Smith,  and  others  work  intermittently  till 
1694,  after  which  the  papers  quoted  are  silent.  But,  in  1730,  the  '  art 
of  the  bell '  was  again  used,  and  a  very  fine  bronze  gun  was  recovered, 
with  coin  of  gold  and  silver,  under  the  direction  of  a  Captain  Eoe. 
With  the  large  gun  were  others  bearing  the  English  founders'  mark 
of  R.  and  Cr.  Phillips,  1584,  with  a  crown  and  E.R.  Can  these  help 
to  elucidate  the  name  of  the  ship,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  whole  fleet,  as  Ashley  wrote  to  Walsingham,  adding  that  the 
commander's  name  was  not  known,  but  that  he  was  a  grandee  of  the 
first  rank  and  was  always  *  served  in  silver '  ?  Admiral  Beranger,  of 
Spain,  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  have  been  a  French  and 
not  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  as  the  great  bronze  gun  is  certainly  French. 
But  all  probability  is  against  the  popular  history  of  the  event  having 
been  so  far  wrong  ;  and  if  Pereija  commanded  the  *  Florencia,'  as  we 
are  now  assured  from  Spain,  the  vessel  was  in  all  likelihood  that 
galleon.  But  the  French  gun  ?  French  it  undoubtedly  is — a  piece 
to  throw  a  twelve-  or  sixteen-pound  shot,  and  finely  modelled.  On 
the  front  part  of  the  gun  or  chase  are  the  F's  and  Fleurs  de  Lis  of 
Francis  the  First,  and  at  the  vent  is  the  salamander,  crowned,  in 
flames — the  cognisance  so  familiar  at  Fontainebleau  and  other  palaces 
of  the  Valois  King.  The  cascable  is  shaped  as  a  lotus,  and  the 
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design  of  the  weapon  is  so  good  that  it  may  well  have  come  from 
the  pencil  of  Cellini,  who  was  employed  by  Francis  the  First  at  that 
time.  That  gun  was  cast  in  the  days  before  Francis's  mortification 
at  the  choice  of  Charles  as  Emperor  had  dragged  him  into  the  wars 
which  ruined  him.  His  first  misfortune  came  with  his  first  war 
against  the  Empire,  when,  in  1521,  his  forces  were  chased  from 
Castile.  Three  years  later,  again,  the  rout  of  his  army  at  Eebec  was 
signalised  by  the  death  of  Bayard,  the  hero  *  without  fear  and  with- 
out reproach.'  Then  his  feeble  general  Bononvet  persuaded  him  to 
sit  down  before  Pavia,  and  allowed  him  to  be  encircled  by  the 
armies  of  the  Empire,  and  a  catastrophe  similar  to  that  of  Sedan  in 
our  own  time  was  the  result.  In  all  these  contests  this  fine  piece 
of  Francis's  artillery  may  well  have  borne  its  part.  All  was  lost  at 
Pavia,  and  it  is  more  likely  than  unlikely  that  the  cannon  got  in 
Tobermory  harbour  was  taken  at  Pavia.  It  may  have  accompanied 
Bourbon's  victorious  troops  to  Eome,  where  it  may  have  had  its 
fire  directed  against  its  designer,  for  Cellini  was  defending  those 
walls.  In  any  case,  one  of  the  many  ships  fitted  in  Italy  for  the 
Armada  received  it,  and  its  adventures,  which  began  in  a  foundry  at 
Paris,  closed  with  the  explosion  in  the  harbour  of  Mary's  Well.  The 
last  time  it  gave  forth  its  old  thunders  was  to  speak,  and  this  time 
harmlessly,  of  battles  lost  and  won,  by  giving  its  voice  to  celebrate 
the  victories  of  Alma,  Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol. 

And  what  of  our  own  search  ?  Alas  !  a  few  pectens,  a  piece  of 
worm-eaten  oaken  timber,  and  a  brass  staunchion  was  all  that  was 
brought  up  by  our  diver.  Meantime,  I  refrain  from  publishing  the 
map  giving  the  position  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  *  The 
Florencia ' ! 

LORNE. 
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CHAUCER 
AND    THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE. 

THREE  stages  may  commonly  be  noticed  in  the  life  of  those  very  few- 
books  which,  in  every  national  literature,  really  survive  ;  which 
men  still  read  for  pleasure,  not  for  study  ;  which  we  visit  not  as  reposi- 
tories of  fact  or  monuments  of  language,  but  as  shrines  of  genius.  In 
their  own  age,  on  the  whole,  such  works  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  have 
had  their  most  vivid,  most  penetrating  power ;  they  then,  in  their 
own  birth-country  at  least,  are  most  in  men's  mouths  and  minds  at  the 
same  time  ;  are  most  thoroughly  intelligible  and  enjoyable.  The 
nation  moves  on :  sentiments,  ideas,  taste,  language,  change  ;  the 
great  author  becomes  antiquated  ;  he  may  count  still  amongst  those 
whom  we  metaphorically  allow  ourselves  to  call  immortal ;  but  he  is 
an  immortal  out  of  fashion,  a  god  relegated  to  a  Lucretian  Olympus. 
Then  in  the  third  stage,  the  days  (to  take  Pindar's  deeply-felt 
phrase)  that  are  still  Left,  the  *  fiery  force '  revives ;  the  *  heavenly 
origin '  is  again  recognised,  and  all  the  stores  of  research  and  com- 
mentary and  criticism  are  lavished  in  the  noble  effort  to  give  genius- 
its  due  and  lasting  place  among  those  influences  by  which  nations 
are  at  once  moulded  and  refined  and  elevated.  Books  of  this  supreme 
rank,  poetry  in  particular,  do  admit  of  a  genuine  revival : 
Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  et  caelestis  origo ; 

and  the  revivalist  efforts  of  later  days  have  hence  been  fruitful  of 
good.  Yet  we  must,  somewhat  sadly,  confess  that  these  efforts  lack 
spontaneity,  that  something  of  antiquarianism  inevitably  clings  to 
them ;  that  nations  as  such  can  never  live  their  past  again ;  that 
the  fame  of  the  greatest  poet,  if  now  more  widely  and  securely  esta- 
blished, will  not  reach  its  first  vital  and  delightful  freshness. 

A  similar  evolution,  analogous  grades  of  life,  are  exhibited  in  other 
fine  arts ;  the  likeness  between  Architecture  and  Poetry  being  here 
most  closely  marked.  Ely  or  Salisbury  must  have  been  most  com- 
pletely impressive  as  cathedrals  in  the  centuries  when  they  were 
built,  their  whole  purpose  most  intelligible.  Then  followed  an  age 
of  neglect  or  contempt  or  incongruous  and  blundering  repair.  And  if 
the  structural  restorations  and  additions  of  our  day  are  not  always 
happy,  they  are  at  least  the  evidence  of  scientific  and  devoted 
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research.  The  use  of  the  cathedral,  in  its  degree,  has  been  revived  • 
the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  it  as  a  monument  is  again,  and  even 
more  widely  acknowledged  than  of  old. 

For  about  a  century,  Chaucer  has  been  in  the  third  stage  above 
indicated,  and  an  immense  mass  of  valuable  matter  is  now  piled  up 
about  the  text  and  meaning  of  his  works,  his  life,  and  his  place  in 
poetry.1  And  although  the  'biographical  infection,'  the  natural 

frailty  to  mispraise  and  overpraise,  has  not  failed  to  show  itself 

although  research  has  rather  demolished  personal  tradition  about 
the  poet  than  added  facts  of  value,  yet  we  may  heartily  and  honestly 
rejoice  that  amongst  all  English-speaking  races  Chaucer  is  once 
more  readable,  once  more, — to  those  few  whom  the  nineteenth 
century  does  not  wholly  absorb, — a  living  genius  and  power. 

What  is  here  offered  to  such  readers  is  not  a  review  of  Chaucer, 
but  an  attempt,  mainly,  to  set  forth  his  debt  to  the  early  Italian 
Eenaissance  movement,  whether  by  way  of  actual  suggestion  or  of 
general  tone.  But  Chaucer,  though  deeply  and  vitally  moved  by 
Italy  and  her  culture,  is  yet  essentially  English  in  mind :  to  under- 
stand how  much  he  owed  to  foreign  sources,  we  must  therefore 
compare  his  native,  his  home  elements ;  in  this  limited  sense  a 
criticism  of  him  must  be  attempted.  The  task  will  be  aided  by 
the  copious  and  well-known  Eenaissance  literature  of  the  present 
century,  from  the  works  of  Eoscoe  and  Sismondi  to  those  of  Symonds 
and  Creighton ;  and  I  shall  assume  that  those  who  may  care  to  read 
this  paper  have  familiarity  with  Chaucer  sufficient  to  dispense  with 
the  illustrative  quotations  for  which  space  is  inadequate. 

But  the  leading  word  Renaissance  is  itself  ambiguous,  and  used 
in  varying  senses.  It  is  here  looked  at  as  one  portion  of  a  long 
continuous  movement,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  preserve  and  to 
advance  European  culture; — a  movement  divisible  indeed  (so  far  as 
the  eighteenth  century)  into  three  periods,  yet  only  intelligible 
when  considered  in  its  continuity.  We  have,  I  hope,  outgrown  the 
narrow  fashion  of  terming  these  three  periods  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Mid- 
dle, and  the  Eenaissance  :  we  recognise,  though  perhaps  insufficiently, 
that  Culture  (to  use  perforce  another  word  which  is  also  unsatis- 
factory, as  denoting  processes  rather  than  results*) — that  Culture  is  a 
single  development,  advancing  and  receding,  checked  and  accelerated, 
but  that  it  is  never  strictly  a  Eenaissance  ;  that  knowledge  is  never 
strictly  born  again.  To  Culture  at  least,  the  somewhat  over-fatigued 
phrase  Evolution  may  be  applied  with  full  and  indisputable  right. 
Mental  life,  like  physical,  has  at  no  time  died  out.  And,  if  so,  we 
have  further  to  confess  that  to  speak  of  the  stream  of  modern 

1  Amongst  recent  Chaucerian  work,  I  venture  specially  to  name  the  Life,  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  W.  Ward,  which  may  he  reckoned  amongst  the  successes  of  that  very  unequal 
series,  the  English  Men  of  Letters.  His  little  book  throughout  shows  careful  study 
and  true  feeling  for  poetry  ;  and  to  this  he  adds  good  sense  and  sanity— virtues  in 
which  '  specialists  '  do  not  commonly  shine. 
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thought  and  knowledge  is  another  inaccuracy,  tending,  as  it  inevitably 
does  tend,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  new  Europe,  with  all  its 
history — literature  included — is  but  the  child  of  the  old,  the  heir  to 
ancient  civilisations.  But  it  would  be  pedantic  if  we  disused  these 
well-established  phrases ;  the  insufficiency  of  which,  indeed,  is  shared 
by  all  attempts  to  clothe  thought  in  language. 

The  first  of  these  three  periods  we  may  date  from  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  roughly  to  the  year  1100,  during  which  time  the 
barbarians,  in  their  youthful  vigour,  first  overthrew  and  then  were 
penetrated  by  the  ancient  civilisation.  The  second  stage  runs  from 
that  time  to  about  1350;  and  this  may  be  called  the  first  or  general 
Eenaissance.  The  Italian  Kenaissance,  the  modern  movement,  is 
the  third.  With  this  we  shall  be  most  concerned :  but  it  is  itself 
wholly  misinterpreted,  if,  after  the  fashion  of  some  writers,  we  dis- 
sever it  from  its  predecessors. 

We  might  also  define  these  periods  as  (1)  that  of  chaos,  conserva- 
tion, and  reconstruction,  in  which  the  great  early  monastic  founda- 
tions were  the  sole  agents  ;  (2)  the  mediaeval  movement  throughout 
Europe,  in  which  universities  and  the  romances  of  chivalry  play  the 
leading  part;  (3)  the  first  example  (given  by  Italy)  of  specially 
national  culture ;  of  which  the  classical  Revival  was  the  distinctive  note. 

Or,  again,  we  may  look  at  each  of  these  stages  as  representing 
a  great  political  moment  in  Western  and  Central  Europe — the  suc- 
cessive invasions  of  the  Teutonic  tribes ;  the  free  formation  of  the 
European  community  under  popes  and  emperors ;  the  evolution  of 
separate  and  more  or  less  firmly  established  kingdoms. 

'  Like  the  times  to  which  he  belongs,'  Mr.  Ward  accurately 
notes,  '  Chaucer  stands  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  Middle  Ages.' 
His  work  corresponds  thus  not  so  much  to  the  Eenaissance  in  its 
later,  its  popular  sense,  as  to  the  work  of  the  years  during  which  the 
second  or  mediaeval  movement  in  Italy  reached  its  final  flowering 
in  Dante,  and  the  revival  of  letters  began  under  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio ;  in  a  word,  Chaucer  reflects  the  Italian  genius  of  the 
whole  fourteenth  century.  But  his  was  also  an  eminently  receptive 
nature :  men,  as  he  read  of  them  or  saw  them,  are  the  constant  sub- 
ject of  his  tale  ;  it  is  the  workings  of  human  character  which  he  so 
shrewdly  observed,  more  than  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  which 
he  loves  to  set  before  us.  Hence  a  short  glimpse  at  the  England  of 
Edward  the  Third's  time,  in  which  he  found  himself,  may  here  be 
useful. 

Dates  are  of  course  only  general  and  approximative  when  used  in 
reference  to  great  national  movements.  Keeping  this  in  view,  we 
may  take  1375  for  the  dividing  time  when  the  Italian  mind  essen- 
tially broke  with  mediaeval  ideas,  when  culture  in  the  modern  sense 
had  its  birth  in  that  country.  The  same  great  change  then  begins 
also  to  show  itself  in  England ; — a  country  which  we  may,  I  think, 
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assert  stood  next  to  Italy  at  this  period  in  wealth  and  civilisation. 
The  course  of  the  Eenaissance  amongst  us  was,  however,  immediately 
much  interrupted  by  political  causes.  Edward's  reign  was  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England  ;  but  the  change  wrought 
itself  stealthily  and  unconsciously  :  it  was  not  prepared  for  us,  as  it 
was  for  the  Italians,  by  that  long  historical  tradition  which  descended 
from  imperial  Borne.  There  was,  in  truth,  as  has  been  forcibly  put 
by  Macaulay,  no  Koman  province  in  which  the  break  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  between  classical  and  medieval,  though  not 
absolute,  was  so  marked  as  in  England.  Thus  the  beginning  of  our 
Kenaissance  movement  could  not  be  traced  here  on  the  surface  of 
life.  Edward's  reign,  at  least  during  those  successful  years  in  which 
Chaucer's  youth  was  moulded,  has  often  been  described,  and  probably 
appeared  at  the  time,  as  emphatically  an  age  of  chivalry.  Crecy 
and  Poitiers,  the  captive  kings,  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  Arthurian 
Hound  Table  set  up  at  Windsor,  the  tournaments  and  festivities  of  the 
court;  this  dazzling  pageant  is  the  first  impression  given  by  Ed  ward's 
reign.  And  it  was  this,  and  this  almost  only,  that  impressed  Chaucer. 
Yet  it  proved  but  a  tinsel,  an  artificial,  a  reactionary,  show  of  chivalry : 
it  had  no  more  real  hold  over  England  than  those  illusory  conquests 
gave  her  over  France  or  Spain.  When  we  look  a  little  deeper,  these 
Edwardian  splendours,  culminating  by  1363,  stand  in  contrast, 
strange  and  pathetic,  with  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  which  in 
its  four  visits  between  1348  and  1376,  slew,  it  has  been  reckoned,  at 
least  one-half  of  our  population  ;  and  they  are  not  less  contrasted 
with  the  dreary  end  of  Edward — his  brilliant  heir  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  he  himself  alone,  and  plundered  as  he  lay,  dying  in  de- 
serted Eltham.  That  revolutionary  period  which  opened  so  rapidly 
under  Edward's  grandson  was  but  the  natural  result  of  Edward's 
reign ;  Wycliffe,  with  his  anarchic  speculations  on  religion,  with  his 
communistic  followers  ;  the  Tyler  riots  ;  the  dynastic  civil  war  that 
ended  in  Eichard's  murder :  all  were  signs,  as  we  can  read  them 
now,  that  our  mediaeval  period  was  essentially  completed.  And 
although  a  brilliant  reaction  set  in  under  Henry  the  Fifth,  yet  this 
again  was  soon  overclouded  in  the  even  more  stormy  and  disastrous 
epoch  of  the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  wars ;  and  it  is  truly  another 
England,  politically,  morally,  socially,  commercially,  which  emerges 
when  peace  and  despotism  established  themselves  under  the  first  of 
the  Tudor s. 

This  outline  has  run  on  past  the  age  of  Chaucer,  and  may  serve  to 
indicate  briefly  the  great  difference  between  England  and  Italy  in 
regard  to  the  soil  which  the  Renaissance  movement  found,  and  the 
course  which  it  took  in  each  country.  The  progress  that  was  there 
continuous  from  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  onwards,  was  with  us  inter- 
fered with  and  stayed  by  these  political  revolutions  :  the  Renaissance, 
as  initiated  by  Chaucer,  turned  out  in  some  sense  to  be  premature.  If 
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we  now  look  back  to  his  period  of  active  life  and  authorship,  say  be- 
tween 1360  and  1400,  it  is  remarkable  how  very  little  the  signs  of 
the  time  impressed  him.  Great  poet  as  he  was,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  prophet  about  him — the  mens  divinior  is  absent.  With  Dante 
and  Petrarch  he  justly  ranks  in  what  has  been  called  the  triumvirate 
of  the  mediaeval  poets  ;  but  his  work  shows  no  sign  whatever  of  their 
patriotic  passion,  none  of  their  interest  in  statesmanship  and  politics: 
to  take  a  phrase  from  the  Commedia,  he  cannot  discern  even  the 
tower  of  the  heavenly  City.  Thus,  although  Chaucer  heads  magnifi- 
cently the  long  list  of  our  poets,  and  has  never  wanted  some  of  the 
honour  which  was  paid  to  Homer  in  his  own  land,  yet  I  think  he 
must  be  regarded  as  essentially  retrospective  ;  nay,  in  a  certain  sense, 
if  I  may  venture  on  the  word,  superficial.  In  his  brilliant  criticisms 
of  the  humours  of  his  day,  in  his  freshness  and  lucidity  of  style,  in 
the  movement  of  his  narrative,  he  is  modern.  But  in  the  choice  of 
subjects,  in  the  general  matter  of  his  tale,  in  the  feelings  with  which 
he  seems  to  look  upon  life,  he  scarcely  rises  above  the  showy  court- 
atmosphere  of  Edward's  reign.  It  is  less  the  dawn  of  modern  ways 
in  thought  and  literature  which  we  see  in  him,  than  the  gorgeous 
sunset  of  chivalry  : — his  poetry  reflects  the  earlier  rays  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  but  its  massive  substance  is  essentially  medieval. 

I  now  propose  to  trace  the  influences  of  his  age  upon  Chaucer  by 
means  of  a  short  sketch  of  his  literary  development  as  it  is  shown  in 
his  principal  poems.  In  this,  for  convenience'  sake,  we  shall  follow 
the  chronological  order  given  by  Mr.  Fleay  in  his  useful  little  Guide, 
although  the  arrangement  must,  of  necessity,  be  often  conjectural. 

We  may  roughly  say  that  Chaucer  found  his  models  and  motives 
largely  in  French  literature  till  about  1370.  To  this  period  belongs 
his  free  and  abridged  rendering  of  the  famous  Romance  of  the  Rose, 
a  translation  which,  despite  the  great  authority  of  Mr.  Skeat,  I  pre- 
fer to  hold  as  substantially  Chaucer's.  The  argument,  at  any  rate, 
on  the  strength  of  which  it  has  been  denied  to  him,  namely,  that  he 
uses  the  weak  rhyme  in  y  here  and  not  afterwards,  to  those  who  con- 
sider how  a  poet  naturally  works,  modifying  his  rhyme-system  at 
his  fancy,  would  rather  prove  its  early  date  than  its  spuriousness. 

Whether,  however,  this  particular  version  be  authentic  or  not, 
matters  little  ;  as  from  Chaucer's  own  words  we  know  that  the  poem 
was  translated  by  him.  There  is  not  space  here  to  analyse  the  very 
curious  contents  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  of  which  a  clear  account 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Ward's  Chaucer.  It  must  be  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  the  first  conspicuous  example  of  the  mediaeval  allegory.  Allegory 
is  a  vessel  so  elastic  that  anything  may  be  poured  into  it ;  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  fine  sense  of  poetical  form  and  poetical  unity, 
in  which  the  great  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  supreme,  had 
little  existence.  Hence  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  is  a  strangely 
motley  structure  :  in  part  a  psychological  study  of  human  virtue  and 
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vice  ;  in  part  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia  or  treasury  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  day ;  in  part  a  coarse  and  materialistic  story  of  love.  Thus  it 
addressed  readers  of  all  tastes  and  classes ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tempt with  which  Petrarch  regarded  it,  not  only  enjoyed  a  long 
popularity  in  Europe,  but  was  the  too  fruitful  parent  of  that  allego- 
rical style  which  for  so  many  centuries  alternately  delights  and  wearies 
us  in  European  literature.  But  the  production  and  wide  diffusion  of 
a  poem  such  as  this  points  to  a  decline  in  the  sense  of  chivalry ;  it 
shows  that  the  Eomances  proper  were  beginning  to  be  outworn ; 
that  readers  were  satiated  with  stories  of  action  and  adventure; 
that  analysis  of  motive  and  character  was  asserting  its  interest.  It 
has,  in  short,  already  a  subjective  character. 

In  this  last  respect,  however,  allegory  was  wholly  alien  from 
Chaucer's  realistic,  unspeculative  genius ;  and  although  he  returns 
to  the  style  in  his  House  of  Fame  and  Assembly  of  Foules,  yet,  in 
each  case,  although  unable  to  conquer  the  inherent  feebleness  of 
the  style,  he  gives  life  and  individuality  to  his  characters,  and  his 
allegories  hence  remain,  at  any  rate,  readable. 

Chaucer's  free  translation  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  seems  to 
mark  the  height  of  French  influence  over  him;  it  points  to  the 
flexibility  of  his  mind,  to  his  readiness  to  accept  new  ways  in  litera- 
ture ;  but  his  model  could  hardly  lift  him  into  a  new  and  fruitful 
path  :  and,  like  other  French  fabliaux  which  he  used  throughout 
his  career,  it  supplied  him  rather  with  material  than  with  method. 
For  the  motive  power  which  enabled  him  to  found  the  art  of 
English  Poetry  we  must  look  to  that  Italian  impulse  which  made 
him  the  connecting  link  between  England  and  the  Eenaissance  in 
the  earlier  and  most  fruitful  phase  of  that  movement  in  Italy.  This 
we  may  name  Chaucer's  Second  Period.  Nothing  is  more  tantalising, 
I  must  here  note,  than  the  wretchedly  imperfect  state  in  which  the 
lives  of -our  writers,  our  poets  especially,  have  come  down  to  us, 
almost  to  the  very  end  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  From  Chaucer  to 
Shakespeare  we  really  know  little  more  about  them  with  certainty 
than  we  do  about  Homer  himself.  To  take  a  figure  from  him,  we  might, 
indeed,  almost  say  that  they  are  hidden  in  the  mist  with  which  the 
gods  shrouded  their  favourites.  Hence  we  can  only  conjecture  that 
this  new  impulse,  this  electric  shock,  was  due  to  the  foreign  missions 
which,  between  1370  and  1373,  carried  Chaucer  to  Genoa,  and  Flo- 
rence on  commercial  or  political  business.  Whether  in  these  journeys 
he  met  either  Petrarch  or  Boccaccio  is  absolutely  uncertain ;  and 
by  1378,  when  a  third  embassage  led  him  into  Lombardy,  both  were 
no  longer  living.  What  we  can  clearly  see  is  that  it  was  the  three 
greatest  writers  whom  Italy  had  yet  produced — Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio — by  whom  the  Englishman  was  moved  and  penetrated.  It 
is  on  this  point  that  I  desire  particularly  to  insist.  He  went  at  once 
to  the  master-sources — a  sure  sign  that  a  man  has  that  sanity  in 
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judgment,  that  largeness  of  aim,  without  which  nothing  great  can  be 
compassed  in  art.  Chaucer's  Italian  journeys  hence  naturally  remind 
us  of  those  which  Goethe  took  at  about  the  same  age,  and  to  which 
the  German  poet  assigned  so  large  a  place  in  his  own  mental  develop- 
ment. The  main  difference  is  that  Goethe  was  moved  mainly  by 
the  later  and  feebler  poetry  and  art  of  the  imperial  time  ;  and  that 
he  was  hence  impelled  towards  the  attempt  to  classicalise,  to  neo- 
paganise,  his  native  and  natural  Teutonic  genius ;  an  effort  which, 
to  my  mind,  despite  his  great  powers,  led  him  into  that  essentially 
false,  eclectic,  dilettantist  direction  (glossed  over  by  partisans  as 
'  many-sidedness '),  above  which,  during  his  later  years,  he  rarely 
lifts  himself.  Chaucer,  on  the  other  hand  (himself  also  a  man  of 
a  robuster  fibre),  came  under  the  spell  of  a  magnificent  living  litera- 
ture, which  did  not  yet  stand  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  best 
thoughts  and  most  characteristic  elements  of  mediseval  Europe  to 
be  out  of  harmony  with  English  feeling.  Hence,  although  its  influ- 
ence was  not  altogether  healthy,  yet  to  his  Italianisation  Chaucer 
(to  put  it  briefly)  owes  that  variety  of  range,  that  heightening  of 
style,  that  improvement  in  poetical  form,  which  liberated  and  gave 
full  play  to  his  splendid  natural  gifts.  No  important  poem  written 
by  him  after  his  visit  to  Italy,  as  Mr.  Ward  remarks,  is  without  traces 
of  the  vivifying  and  regulative  effect  which  that  *  magna  parens '  of 
Art  produced  upon  him.  But  as  we  noticed  in  reference  to  the  men 
whom  he  may  have  met  and  known,  so  how  his  Italian  studies  were 
made  is  wholly  uncertain.  All  that  I  can  venture  decidedly  to  assert, 
in  opposition  to  even  so  good  an  authority  as  Professor  G.  L.  Craik,2 
is  that  he  must  have  mastered  the  Italian  language.  This  I  rest 
very  much  upon  the  passages  which  he  has  rendered  or  transfused 
from  Dante's  Commedia,  of  which  at  that  date  no  translation  appears 
to  have  existed.  But  to  this  I  shall  recur  presently. 

Dante  is  so  absolutely  the  greatest  amongst  mediaeval  poets, 
whilst  standing  amongst  mediaeval  thinkers  in  the  very  first  rank, 
and  is  also,  happily,  so  much  a  living  influence  still  amongst  us,  that 
I  pause  a  little  upon  this  subject.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note,  as  Dean 
Plumptre  observes  in  his  very  interesting  and  complete  translation 
of  Dante's  poems  (1887-8),  that  'the  earliest  and  fullest  appreciative 
welcome  given  to  the  great  poet  of  Italy  came  from  the  first,  in 
order  of  time,  of  the  great  poets  of  England.  .  .  .  That  he,  an 
English  gentleman,  filling  this  or  that  office  in  the  court  of  Edward 
the  Third,  should  thus  have  known  the  three  great  names  in  the 
Italian  literature  of  the  times,  shows  that  there  was  a  more  real 
fraternisation  between  the  men  of  letters  of  the  two  countries  than 
has  been  common  since ' 3 — a  fact  which  the  Dean  justly  traces  to  the 

2  Compendious  History  of  English  Literature,  1861.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither 
Mr.  Craik  nor  Sir  H.  Nicholas,  who  also  denies  to  Chaucer  the  knowledge  of  Italian, 
takes  any  notice  of  his  quotations  from  Dante.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  424. 
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cosmopolitan  character  (as  we  say)  of  mediaeval  university  life,  when 
there  was  as  yet  no  overt  religious  schism,  when  scholars  naturally 
visited,  in  turn,  such  centres  of  study  as  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Oxford. 

Although  it  remains  very  doubtful  whether  Chaucer  met  Petrarch 
face  to  face,  yet,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  there  is  much  pro- 
bability that  he  held  some  communication  with  him,  and  became  thus 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Dante ;  and  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  he  must  have  brought  to  England  a  manuscript,  which  might 
be  presumably  the  first  seen  here,  of  the  Commedia.  Yet  his  Italian 
studies  still  left  him  in  what  would  have  seemed  to  Petrarch  or 
Boccaccio  a  very  primitive  stage  of  classicalism.  Chaucer  has  no 
scholarship  in  the  strict  sense,  no  historical  insight  into  antiquity. 
In  his  Troylus,  Dares,  Dictys,  Lollius,  fabulists  who  wrote  long 
after  the  Christian  era,  are  all  quoted  side  by  side  with  Homer 
as  authorities  together.  Troy  with  him  has  all  the  air  of  a  French 
or  English  Grothic  city;  the  warriors  are  knights  in  mediaeval  armour. 
Cressida  talks  of  reading  the  lives  of  holy  saints,  whilst  rejoicing 
that  she  is  not  a  nun  herself;  Amphiorax  (meant  for  Amphiaraus} 
is  Bishop  of  Thebes.  In  the  mythology  of  the  House  of  Fame, 
written  after  his  Italian  journeys,  Dan  (Knight)  Cytherus  seems  to 
stand  for  Mount  Cithaeron  ;  Marsyas  appears  in  the  feminine  form 
Marcia ;  Orion  the  giant  is  mistaken  for  Arion  the  musician.4  It  is, 
however,  in  the  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  written  probably  between  1378 
and  1382,  that  the  Italian  influence  over  Chaucer  seems  to  culminate. 
Here  the  tale  is  distinctly  founded  upon  the  Filostrato  of  Boccaccio, 
whom,  however,  for  some  now  inexplicable  reason,  Chaucer  never 
names.  The  plot  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  well  known.  Perhaps 
none  so  unpleasant  in  itself,  so  unchivalrous  and  unideal,  so  little 
suited  to  any  but  a  satirical  treatment,  such  as  Shakespeare  gives 
with  a  power  extraordinary  even  in  him,  has  ever  been  handled  by 
the  poets.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  gallant  knight  ruined  by  the  base- 
ness of  man  and  the  sensual  faithlessness  of  woman ;  the  ruin  is 
ignoble,  the  catastrophe  pitiable ;  justice,  whether  poetical  or  moral, 
is  left  wholly  unsatisfied  at  the  close.  With  material  so  opposed  to 
our  natural  instincts,  so  alien  from  the  eternal  requirements  of 
poetical  art,  no  genius  could  really  succeed.  But  Chaucer  has  thrown 
all  his  power  into  it ;  after  the  Canterbury  Tales  the  Troylus  is  by 
far  his  longest  and  most  sustained  work.  Among  his  poems  it  is 
also  perhaps  the  most  modern  in  style;  we  see  in  it  a  strenuous 
attempt  to  delineate  and  analyse  passion,  and  the  hateful  figure  of 
Pandarus  is  drawn  with  a  truth  to  nature  and  a  force  of  humour 
which  has  been  rarely  equalled. 

In  this  poem,  the  effect  of  Chaucer's  Italian  journeys  was  per- 
haps most  freshly,  as  it  is  also  most  fully,  displayed.  It  is  hence 

4  All  the  six  texts  of  Mr.  Turnivall's  Hexapla  give  this  last  remarkable  error, 
which  cannot,  therefore.,  be  reasonably  considered  as  a  blunder  of  transcription. 
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very  curious  to  note  the  differences  between  his  Troylus  and  that 
of  Boccaccio.5  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  Rossetti, 
who  some  years  since  printed  an  interesting  but  uncompleted  essay 
on  the  subject,  more  than  two- thirds  of  Chaucer's  poem  is  his  own 
work.  His  tale  is  also  much  longer  than  the  Italian,  extending  over 
8,000  lines  ;  and  although  the  plot  is  managed  with  great  skill  and 
variety,  and  the  poet's  vigour  and  vivacity  rarely  at  fault,  it  is  impos- 
sible entirely  to  escape  the  sense  of  what  I  may  perhaps  call  primi- 
tive diffuseness  in  this  immense  narrative,  built  also  as  it  is  upon 
such  unsatisfactory  material.  Comparing  his  treatment  with  Boc- 
caccio's, Chaucer  has  changed  Pandarus  from  the  youthful  cousin  of 
Griseide  into  her  uncle ;  a  change  which  gave  at  once  a  far  more 
dramatic  character  to  the  story.  He  has  also  dwelt  at  much  greater 
length  than  Boccaccio  upon  the  long  series  of  incidents  and  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  passion  by  which  Troilus  and  Cressida  are  brought 
together.  He  tries  even  to  soften  the  heroine's  fall  by  treating  it  as 
a  surprise  ;  but  this  (as  Mr.  Rossetti  justly  remarks)  has  really  the 
result,  that  in  the  end  we  cannot  help  feeling  Cressida  more  base  and 
inexcusable  when  we  find  her  selling  herself,  with  perfect  readiness, 
to  the  lust  of  Diomede  for  reasons  of  the  merest  self-interest,  and 
even  weeping  '  crocodile  tears  '  over  Troilus  when  wounded  by  her 
new  paramour.6 

It  was  perhaps  with  the  unconscious  wish  to  cast  a  little  glamour 
over  his  unfortunate  theme  that  Chaucer  has  in  this  poem  borrowed 
several  touches  from  his  two  nobler  Italian  models.  In  the  first 
book  he  has  translated  from  Petrarch  that  sonnet  in  praise  of  Laura 
which  begins : — 

S'  amor  non  e,  che  dunque  e  quel  ch'  i'  sento  ? 

This,  however,  is  not  one  which  can  be  reckoned  among  Petrarch's 
best:  it  must  be  rated  with  those  in  which  subtlety  of  phrase  rather 
than  refinement  of  feeling  predominates ;  and  Chaucer  has  charac- 
teristically lengthened  the  fourteen  lines  into  twenty-one.  The  trans- 
fusions from  Dante  are  more  remarkable.  In  Book  III.  we  find 

For,  of  Fortunes  sharp  adversite", 
The  worste  kynde  of  infortiine  is  this, 
A  man  to  have  been  in  prosperity, 
And  it  remember,  whanne  it  passed  is. 

This  is  the  rendering  of  Francesca's  famous 

Nessun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria. 

s  Chaucer's  Knights  Tale  and  Boccaccio's  Tcseidc  offer  a  similar  field  for  com- 
parison, which  I  have  not  space  here  to  undertake.  Some  hints  towards  it  are  given 
by  War  ton. 

6  It  is  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Ward,  who  throughout  his  book  has  manifestly  tried  to 
contend  against  the  fatal  influence  of  biographical  idolatry,  describing  Cressida  as 
1  not  ignoble,  even  in  the  season  of  her  weakness.' 
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The  next,  which  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  Chaucer's  fourth 
Book,  paints  the  desolate  condition  of  Troilus  when  deserted  by  his 
Love : 

— As  in  -wynter  leaves  ben  byraft  [bereft], 

Eche  after  other,  tell  the  tree  be  bare, 

So  that  there  nys  [is  nothing]  but  barke  and  brauuche  ylaft. 

This  translation  is  less  distant  than  the  former  from  the  music 
and  beauty  of  the  original ;  which  in  its  turn  derives  from  Homer  : 

Come  d'  autunno  si  levan  le  foglie 

L'  una  appresso  dell'  altra,  infin  che  il  ramo 
Rende  alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie.  .  .  . 

The  Inferno  has  furnished  these  fragments  to  Chaucer ;  but  at 
the  close  of  the  Troylus  we  have  a  few  lines  that  seem  to  echo  the 
fine  phrase  of  the  Paradiso  which  Dante,  again,  took  as  a  suggestion 
from  Cicero : — 

Col  viso  ritornai  per  tutte  quante 
Le  sette  spere,  e  vidi  questo  globo 
Tal,  ch'  io  sorrisi  del  suo  vil  sembiante. 

So  the  English: 

And  down  from  thennes  faste  he  gan  avyse  [look  on] 
This  litel  spot  of  erth,  that  with  the  sea 
Embraced  is ;  and  fully  gan  despise 
This  wretched  world. 

Some  other  references  to  the  Commedia  by  Chaucer  may  be  here 
conveniently  noticed.  In  the  Second  Nun's  Tale — the  legend  of  St. 
Cecilia  (dated  1374-75  by  Mr.  Fleay),  he  translates  freely,  but  with 
grace  and  tenderness,  a  part  of  the  hymn  addressed  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  by  St.  Bernard  in  the  last  book  of  the  Paradiso.  In  the 
Squire's  Tale,  Francesca's  exquisite  phrase  of  self-defence  for  her  fall, 

the 

Amor,  ch'  al  cor  gentil  ratto  s'  apprende, 

is  rendered  and  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  lines 
That  pity  runneth  soon  in  gentle  heart 
(Feeling  his  simil'tude  in  paine's  smart), 
Is  proved  every  day,  as  men  may  see, 
As  well  by  work  [fact,]  as  by  authority. 

A  triplet  from  the  Purgatorio  (vii.  121-23)  is  quoted  by  the 
Wife  of  Bath  from  the  wyse  poet  of  Florence,  That  highte  Dante, 
in  proof  that  human  excellence — (prmuess  Chaucer  calls  it,  as  his 
rendering  of  probitate)  — rarely  runs  in  families.  It  is  so  eminently 
unlikely  that  a  passing  remark  like  this  would  have  found  its  way 
into  Chaucer's  story,  had  he  been  himself  unable  to  read  the  original, 
that  the  quotation  of  it  seems  to  me  by  itself  sufficient  to  decide  the 
point  in  favour  of  his  mastery  over  Italian. 

The  starvation  of  Count  Ugolino  and  his  children,  narrated  in  the 
Monk's  Tale,  is  however  the  most  important  and  curious  of  Chaucer's 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  139.  B  B 
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translations  from  Dante.  That  famous  narrative  ranks  among  the 
very  greatest  passages  in  the  Divina  Commedia  :  it  ranks  amongst 
the  very  greatest  tragic  scenes  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  Per- 
haps Chaucer  felt  this,  and  did  not  care  to  measure  himself  seriously 
against  a  masterpiece  of  such  tremendous  power  ;  certain  it  is  that 
he  has  almost  wholly  missed  the  awful  intensity,  the  stern  brevity, 
the  strokes  of  pathos  and  terror  that,  after  near  six  hundred  years,  pierce 
us  as  we  read  with  a  poignancy  almost  physical.  Even  that  Shake- 
spearian touch,  when  the  children  weep,  and  the  father  can  only  say 
I'  non  piangeva,  si  dentro  impietrai : 

is  changed  into  the  commonplace 

Therewith  the  teares  felle  from  his  eyen  ; 7 

whilst  the  mystery  of  that  dreadful  closing  suggestion,  the 
Poscia,  piu  che  il  dolor,  pote  il  digiuno, 

Chaucer  has  omitted.  He  has  not  in  fact  succeeded  here  ;  in  such 
rivalry  what  translator  could  ?  and  perhaps  he  may  modestly  have 
referred  to  this  when,  at  the  end  of  his  much-abridged  version,  he 

directs  those 

Whoso  will  hear  it  in  a  longer  wise, 

Reade  the  greate  poet  of  Itale, 

That  Dante  hight,  for  he  can  it  devise  [tell] 

From  point  to  point ;  not  one  word  will  he  fail. 

Chaucer  doubtless  knew  that,  in  power  and  elevation  of  mind, 
Dante  held  a  rank  immensely  above  Boccaccio.  Yet  we  must  confess 
with  a  certain  regret  that  it  is  with  him,  in  fact  with  the  lower 
spirit  of  the  advancing  Kenaissance,  that  Chaucer  has  the  nearest 
affinity.  The  unforced  humour,  the  strong  simple  strokes,  the  shrewd 
cynicism  of  the  Decamerone,  we  may,  I  think,  justly  hold  without 
lapsing  into  the  weakness  of  national  vanity,  are  fully  rivalled  in  our 
countryman's  work.  We  have  noticed  that  he  has  nothing  of  the  high 
patriotism  of  Dante  or  Petrarch  ; — another  point  in  which  he  reminds 
us  of  Goethe.  But  Chaucer  also  is  wanting  in  their  spiritual  eleva- 
tion of  tone,  their  depth  and  purity  of  passion,  their  finer  insight 
into  the  soul.  If,  again,  we  compare  his  tales  of  chivalry  with  their 
old  Celtic  predecessors,  the  Mabinogion  of  Wales,  the  mysterious 
magical  atmosphere  of  the  Welsh  legends,  so  beautifully  touched  on 
in  one  of  his  Essays  by  our  lamented  Arnold,  never  appears :  it  was 
in  the  trappings,  the  outward  circumstances  of  chivalrous  romance,  in 
human  nature  naturally  displaying  itself,  that  Chaucer  found  his 
proper  element. 

*  The  Monk's  Tale  seems  to  me  much  below  Chaucer's  ordinary  level  in  brilliancy 
and  interest.  This,  however,  should  excite  no  suspicion  to  a  sane  criticism  ;  few  in- 
deed are  the  artists,  however  gifted,  who  have  been  at  all  times  equal  to  themselves, 
and  the  Canterbury  series  was  written  at  scattered  dates,  and  left  unfinished  and  un- 
revised.  Yet  such  a  blot  as  this  is  enough  to  make  one  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
th3  tale  in  question. 
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Yet  we  can  hardly  imagine  now  how  fresh  and  striking  such  a 
tale  as  the  Troylus,  and  so  told,  must  have  seemed  to  English 
readers,  and  this  especially  at  the  time  when  English  first  fully 
asserted  itself  as  the  language  of  the  country ;  what  a  revelation  of 
the  Eenaissance  it  must  have  been  both  in  style  and  in  sentiment. 
Chaucer,  above  all,  proved  himself  here  our  first  eminent  poet  of  Love. 
And  if  this,  with  him,  is  not  that  ideal  passion  which  immortalises 
the  names  of  Beatrice  and  Laura,  of  Una  and  Imogen,  yet  he  has  no 
small  share  in  Shakespeare's  exquisite  naturalism — something  of  his 
pathos,  though  little  of  his  intensity.  In  Chaucer's  Goodly  Ballad 
he  gives  us  as  his  own  motto  *  Je  serve  Joyesse.'  And  thus  what  he 
paints  by  preference  is  love  successful,  love  as  happiness,  love  in  its 
comic,  perhaps  in  its  sensual  aspect.  And  here,  once  more,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  literature  of  France,  the  spirit  of  the  later  Italian 
Kenaissance,  which  reveals  itself. 

After  the  great  effort  of  the  Troylus,  those  foreign  influences  are 
in  some  degree  less  marked  upon  Chaucer,  and  his  Third,  his  most 
characteristic,  his  English  period,  may  be  said  to  date.  The  picture 
of  woman's  frailty  which  he  had  so  powerfully  presented  gave  offence 
to  some  readers ;  and  he  began  his  long  but  unfinished  Legend  of 
Good  Women  as  a  kind  of  recantation.  These  tales  are  wholly  taken 
from  Ovid  ;  and,  except  the  prologue,  justly  celebrated  for  its  interest 
and  brilliancy,  they  may  be  ranked  as  the  least  successful  of  his 
longer  works.  But  Chaucer's  heart  too  clearly  did  not  go  with  his 
subject.  This  palinode  in  favour  of  women  (as  Mr.  Ward  acknow- 
ledges) everywhere  shows  signs  of  '  perfunctoriness  and  flippancy,' 
and  its  incompleted  state  may  point  to  the  weariness  of  the  poet. 
It  is  certain  from  various  allusions  that  his  own  married  life — whoever 
may  have  been  to  blame — was  not  happy ;  and  this  was,  perhaps, 
one  cause  of  Chaucer's  too  frequent  unchivalrous  attitude  towards 
women.  That  attitude  was  indeed  common  in  the  Middle  Ages ; 
it  may  have  been  a  reaction  against  the  exaggerated  tone  of  chivalrous 
romance  or  Provencal  Troubadour  love-poetry,  and  it  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  monastic  influences,  to  the  coarse  tone  of  the  cloister. 
By  this  last  motive,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  Chaucer  would 
be  influenced ;  and  we  can  hence  hardly  be  wrong  if  here  again 
we  read  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  Eenaissance.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  agree  with  those  writers  who,  led  away  by  the  charm  of 
this  great  genius,  speak  of  Chaucer,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke's  spirited  criticism,  as  having  *  a  true  and  chivalrous  regard  for 
women,'  whether  'of  his  own  class'  or  any  other;  a  view  which, 
in  truth,  was  only  excusable  in  the  uncritical  days,  when  the 
Flower  and  the  Leaf  and  the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight  were 
reckoned  amongst  his  authentic  writings. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  are  of  course  the  great  achievement  of 
Ctaucei'd  later  life,  although  two  or  three  of  the  finest  belong  to  his 
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preceding  period,  whilst  of  the  hundred  stories  which  he  had  planned 
barely  one-fourth  were  executed.  But  I  shall  not  attempt  the  needless- 
task  of  praising  or  describing  this  famous  series  of  poems.  They 
make  a  first  step  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  second  only  in 
importance  to  that  which  Dante's  Commedia  made  for  Italian 
literature.  Keeping  then  the  Tales  generally  before  our  minds,  let 
me  now  try  to  put  together  what  the  effect  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
was  upon  Chaucer,  and  in  what  points  he  especially  shows  our 
English  genius.  Chaucer  is  like  Boccaccio  in  his  political  indiffer- 
entism,  in  his  anti-monastic  animus,  which  increased  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  until  he  also  reached  the  final  repentance  (what- 
ever may  have  been  its  value)  of  his  Recantation.  He  resembles 
Boccaccio  again  in  his  animal  spirits,  in  his  satire,  in  his  fun,  and 
his  evident  enjoyment  of  it — laughing  at  his  own  jokes  after 
the  way  of  all  true  humourists.  He  reminds  us  of  the  Decamerone 
in  a  love  of  coarseness,  which,  though  not  new  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  seems  to  have  somewhat  shocked  his  contemporaries,  and 
which  he  has  attempted  to  defend  by  the  old  sophistical  device 
of  declaring  that  he  is  bound  to  tell  stories  in  character.  Once 
more,  Chaucer  is  like  Boccaccio,  like  the  Italians  of  the  Renais- 
sance, in  his  intense  passion  for  study.  No  one  has  described 
more  delightfully  the  fascination  which  the  advent  of  spring 
has  for  every  feeling  mind :  everyone  knows  or  ought  to  know  his 
address  to  the  Daisy ;  how  in  May-time  he  was  always  up 

And  walking  in  the  mead 
To  see  this  flow'r  against  the  sunne  spread, 
When  it  upriseth  early  by  the  morrow, 
That  blissful  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorrow :  — 

yet,  despite  the  joy  and  comfort  which  he  found  in  nature,  despite 
his  pleasure  in  observing  the  ways  of  men,  his  own  writings  are 
enough  to  prove  that  books  must  have  been  his  most  absorbing 

interest. 

To  study  and  read  alway 
I  purpose  to  do  day  by  day, 

is  the  moral  with  which  he  ends  his  House  of  Fame :  he  shares  to 
the  full  that  desire  for  encyclopedic  knowledge  by  which  the  earlier 
European  stage  of  culture  was  so  eminently  characterised.  Proofs  of 
his  vast  reading  in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  of  his  attention  to 
physical  science,  are  scattered  through  his  poetry ;  the  treatise  on 
the  Astrolabe  (written  1391 )  for  the  use  of  his  son,  shows  a  sound  and 
rational,  perhaps  we  might  say  an  almost  scientific,  judgment. 
With  him,  in  short,  as  with  Dante,  the  poet  as  such  is  regarded  as 
emphatically  the  wise  and  learned  man — the  crofyos : — an  idea  of  his 
vocation  which,  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  runs  through  literature 
from  Pindar  to  Spenser. 

From  Chaucer,  as  a  man  of  the  Renaissance,  the  French  and  the 
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Italian,  we  turn  to  Chaucer  as  our  own  countryman.  He  is  English, 
he  is  what  no  Italian  writer  of  the  Renaissance  revival  was  or 
perhaps  could  be,  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  insight  into  human 
nature.  Chaucer  is  our  first  great  character  painter.  The  Italians 
of  his  time,  and  indeed  for  two  centuries  and  more  afterwards 
gave  many  brilliant  sketches  after  real  life,  but  it  is  from  the 
point  of  view  of  humour,  often  passing  into  caricature,  that  their 
pictures  of  man,  I  think,  are  mainly  drawn.  The  inward  nature,  the 
groundwork  from  which  every  man's  humour  springs,  is  rarely  indi- 
cated. The  Italian  Renaissance,  in  fact,  loves  to  play  over  the  sur- 
face ;  its  literature  is  wanting  in  seriousness,  except  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  satire.  Chaucer,  as  we  have  seen,  shares  in  these 
qualities ;  yet  he  also,  especially  in  his  later  work — the  immortal 
Prologue  to  the  tales  above  all — has  that  depth  and  strength  of 
penetration  into  human  nature  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  Teutonic, 
but  which  we  find  eminently  in  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  writers ; 
which  we  find  not  less  in  Dante.  This  gave  him  a  genuine  dramatic 
power  in  which  the  Italians,  with  all  their  gifts,  were  on  the  whole 
signally  deficient.8  Compare  the  characters  in  his  Prologue  just 
mentioned  with  those  in  the  equally  famous  introduction  to  the 
Decamerone,  and  this  difference,  the  presence  of  this  strikingly 
English  gift,  will  be  felt  at  once.  The  vision  of  the  Temple  of  Mars 
in  the  Knight's  Tale  has  a  similar  dramatic  force  and  concentration : 
It  is  worthy  of  Milton's  great  hospital  scene,  near  the  close  of 
Paradise  Lost,  in  power  though  not  in  beauty  of  art.  If,  in  fine,  we 
read  dramatic  impulse  in  place  of  oratorical,  Quintilian's  fine  criticism 
upon  Homer  may  be  transferred  to  our  own  first  great  poet :  *  Idem 
laetus  et  pressus,  iucundus  et  gravis,  turn  copia  turn  brevitate 
mirabilis ;  nee  poetica  modo,  sed  oratoria  virtute  eminentissimus.'  9 

Chaucer,  again,  is  English  especially  in  this,  that  he  has  the 
conservative  spirit  which,  if  not  our  dominant  temper,  yet  at  any 
rate  is  the  temper  underlying  our  progressive  development ;  the 
common-sense  which 

Makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

In  fact,  at  least  as  I  have  long  read  him,  he  never  really  breaks 
with  medievalism.  From  Dante  he  may  have  caught  the  higher 
tone,  the  more  marked  union  of  the  ideal  with  the  real  which  we 
occasionally  feel  in  his  later  writings.  The  other  elements  which 
he  learned  from  the  Renaissance  seem  to  lie  in  his  secular  tone,  in 
the  contrast  and  variety  of  his  subjects,  in  his  power  of  going  from 

8  Mr.  Symonds  (so  far  as  I  have  compared  his  criticisms  with  the  original  plays) 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  led,  through  affection  for  the  literature  which  he  has  studied 
so  f  ally,  into  considerable  overestimate  of  the  dramatic  faculty  shown  by  the  writers 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

9  Inst.  Orat.  X.  i.  46. 
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grave  to  gay  without  losing  unity  of  effect ;  perhaps  also  in  certain 
metrical  advances,  especially  his  adoption  of  that  noble  seven-line 
stanza  which  bears  the  name  of  Rhyme-Royal,  and  was  formed  by 
dropping  the  fifth  line  of  the  ottava  rima ; — a  metre  which  from 
Boccaccio  onwards  became  only  too  dominant  in  Italian  narrative 
poetry.  It  was,  in  short,  in  the  region  of  art  that  he  profited  most : 
and  improvement  here  was  what  our  literature,  rich  in  ideas,  feeble 
in  form,  rich  in  language,  wanting  in  selection  and  appropriateness, 
in  conciseness  and  good  taste,  indisputably  most  required.  But  the 
distinctive  note  of  Humanism,  as  it  first  appeared  in  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  he  probably  never  felt  nor  understood.  He  could  not 
share  the  Italian  sense  of  a  continuity  in  culture  with  ancient  Eome 
and  its  paganism  :  he  has  not  the  belief  or  the  profession  of  belief 
which  the  Humanists  affected  in  the  old  mythology.  It  is  certainly 
no  Christian  spirit  which  pervades  the  Troilus  and  Cressida,  yet  this 
is  the  moral  with  which  it  concludes : 

Lo !  here  of  paynims  cursed  olde  rites ! 

Lo !  here  what  all  their  goddes  may  avail  ! 

Lo !  here  this  wretched  worlde's  appetites ! 

Lo !  here  the  fine  [end],  and  guerdon  for  travail, 

Of  Jove,  Apollo,  Mars,  and  such  rascaille  ! 

Lo  !  here  the  form  of  olde  clerkes  speech, 

In  poetry,  if  ye  their  bookes  seech  [examine]  ! 

This  abjuration  would  have  seemed  utterly  strange,  barbarous, 
and  inartistic  to  Boccaccio.  In  other  points  also,  which  can  be  only 
briefly  noted,  Chaucer,  if  we  compare  him  with  his  Italian  models, 
remains  mediaeval.  He  is  wanting  in  form.  The  art  of  concealing 
art  has  not  dawned  upon  him.  There  is  little  perspective  in  his 
work ;  we  might  say  that  it  always  consists  of  lively  foreground. 
His  great  skill  in  narrative  saves  him  from  rambling  on  like  the 
older  Komance  writers,  yet  his  sense  of  poetical  unity  is  in  some 
degree  immature.  Hence  he  does  not  succeed  in  short  pieces  ;  he 
has  no  command  over  the  pure  lyric :  despite  his  knowledge  of 
Petrarch,  he  does  not  attempt  sonnet  or  canzone.  Chaucer  stands 
thus  between  the  old  world  and  the  new ;  but  on  the  whole,  to  use 
again  a  phrase  of  the  day,  he  is  reactionary  in  temperament ;  he  is 
singularly  wanting  in  enthusiasm.  He  may  laugh  at  and  satirise  the 
monastic  abuses  of  the  time,  in  agreement  with  his  patron  John  of 
Gaunt,  but  he  never  seems  to  look  to  reforming  them :  the  horrors 
of  the  Black  Death  have  left  no  trace  on  his  poetry :  the  cry  of 
the  poor,  never  louder  than  in  his  time,  is  never  heard  in  tale  or 
allegory.  I  have  called  him  reactionary ;  but  we  might  perhaps 
better  define  him  as  a  man  who,  with  all  his  wonderful  acuteness  of 
vision,  yet  does  not  care  to  look  before  or  after ;  one  to  whom  the 
present  was  all-sufficient.  He  is  eminently  English,  and  with  this 
he  has  the  '  defects  of  his  quality ; '  he  has  the  weak  side  of  our 
national  character. 
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Chaucer,  like  all  men  of  high  genius,  has  enjoyed  to  the  full 
his  share  in  that  worst  kind  of  enemy,  those  who  overpraise  him. 
He  is  even  not  without  those  who,  like  country  churchwardens,  have 
thought  to  improve  the  image  they  admire  by  whitewashing  it.  Yet, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  Hallam's  judgment  remains 
by  far  the  most  honestly  and  finally  true  :  the  most  weighty  in  and 
through  its  moderation,  in  one  word,  its  sanity.  We  have  had  a  few 
other  critics — they  might  be  counted  on  one  hand,  and  barely  ex- 
haust the  fingers — who  show  flashes  of  finer  insight.  Even,  however, 
from  a  born  rhetorician  like  Lord  Macaulay,  Hallam  extorted  the 
praise  that  here  only  was  the  judge  with  one  weight  and  one  balance, 
— iustissimus  unua.  Let  me  then  quote  some  lines  from  a  criticism 
which  is  in  curious  and  instructive  contrast  with  some  which  recent 
indiscriminate  admiration  has  given  us.  '  Chaucer,'  says  Hallam, 
*  seems  to  me  to  have  wanted  grandeur,  where  he  is  original,  both  in 
conception  and  in  language.  But  in  vivacity  of  imagination  and  ease 
of  expression,  he  is  above  all  poets  of  the  middle  time,  and  comparable 
perhaps  to  the  greatest  of  those  who  have  followed.  ...  It  is  chiefly 
as  a  comic  poet,  and  a  minute  observer  of  manners  and  circumstances, 
that  he  excels.  In  serious  and  moral  poetry  he  is  frequently  languid 
and  diffuse  ;  but  he  springs  like  Antaeus  from  the  earth,  when  his 
subject  changes  to  coarse  satire  or  merry  narrative.'  He  is  among 
our  greatest  poets  ;  but  no  other  among  them  keeps  so  steadily  to 
the  mere  average  level — one  might  almost  hint,  the  bourgeois  level, 
of  his  time,  as  Chaucer ;  he  is  of  his  age,  not  above  it. 

Chaucer,  as  Dryden  said,  is  our  father  in  poetry;  there  has  been 
no  century  during  which  English  poets  have  not  done  him  honour,  no 
period  in  which  he  has  wanted  students.  We  have  thus  far  looked 
mainly  at  his  own  development,  more  especially  at  the  new  currents 
of  thought,  subject,  and  style,  which  he  received  from  the  Italian 
Eenaissance.  Let  us  now  lastly  ask  which  of  our  poets  he  most 
resembled  or  most  influenced.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  men  ascer- 
tain and  measure  the  loftiest  peak  of  some  great  mountain ;  and  it 
is  with  similar  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  name  Chaucer's  dramatic 
faculty  as  his  highest  gift.  Hence  we  naturally  compare  him  first 
with  Shakespeare.  He  has  Shakespeare's  gaiety,  his  versatility  and 
vividness,  his  energetic  movement,  his  skill  for  unfolding  a  situa- 
tion ;  he  has  his  eye  for  humorous  character  and  strong  straight- 
forward manliness ;  his  geniality,  his  readiness  to  take  the  world  as 
it  goes— in  a  word,  his  humanity.  Both  have  the  same  wonderful 
gift,  by  which  the  figures  who  move  before  us  as  men,  living  as  the 
men  we  know,  at  the  same  time,  are  types  true  to  all  time ;  like 
Titian  at  his  best,  they  paint  classes,  whilst  they  offer  us  portraits. 
He  is  like  Shakespeare  also  in  always  preferring  rather  to  take  than 
to  make  his  plots.  On  the  other  hand,  his  voice,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  figure,  wants  the  Shakespearian  lower  note,  the  deep  bass,  as  it 
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were,  which  underlies  the  gaiety  and  humour  of  Shakespeare ;  his 
recognition  of  the  mystery  of  life.  Chaucer,  although  exquisite  in 
occasional  touches  of  simple  pathos,10  is  also  incomparably  inferior 
in  inward  force  and  delicacy  of  passion  ;  in  his  sense  of  woman's 
worth.  He  never  gives  the  unmistakable  impression  of  one  who  had 
himself  loved  deeply :  the  note  of  true  personal  passion,  I  think, 
is  nowhere  heard  in  his  verse.  Again,  with  all  his  charming  fluency 
and  lucidity,  his  style  is  rarely  imaginative  in  the  highest  sense : 
the  noble  style,  in  which  every  phrase  receives  a  certain  indefinable 
poetical  heightening,  as  Arnold  has  finely  said,  is  very  rare  in 
Chaucer's  writing.  If  this  criticism  be  correct,  despite  Spenser's 
famous  references  to  his  great  predecessor,  the  tone  and  the  gifts  of 
these  two  men  were  widely  different — indeed,  in  some  ways  antago- 
nistic. Between  the  Faerie  Queene  and  the  Canterbury  Tales  lies 
the  gulf  which  parts  Idealism  and  Kealism.  But  into  this  I  cannot 
here  enter. 

Chaucer's  style,  in  fact,  by  natural  law  answers  to  his  general 
mood  of  mind,  which,  as  I  have  noticed,  moves  by  constant  prefer- 
ence, when  not  engaged  with  humorous  anecdote,  in  the  sphere  of 
brilliant,  cultivated,  courtly  life ;  as  he  said  himself,  he  was  one  who 
served  Joyesse  ;  '  the  burthen  of  the  mystery,' 

.  .  .  The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

had,  or  seems  to  have  had,  no  existence  for  him.  Like  the  company 
whom  Boccaccio  painted  as  flying  from  the  plague  of  Florence  to  the 
Armida  Palace  of  the  Decameron,  his  pilgrims  ride  with  light  hearts 
and  legendary  tales  and  lively  jests  to  Canterbury,  as  if  to  a  world's 
fair.  Hence,  perhaps,  his  affinity  with  Shakespeare  is  hardly  nearer 
than  with  Dryden  and  Pope,  who  also  rarely  go  beyond  the  world  of 
society  and  letters ;  in  whom,  with  all  their  merits,  the  mens 
divinior  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  It  is  in  their  best  satires  or  narratives 
that  Chaucer's  direct  influence  over  our  older  literature  is  most 
distinctly  marked.  Nor  is  it  fanciful,  I  think,  to  trace  a  close 
analogy  between  his  world  and  that  which,  in  prose  of  similar 
brilliancy  and  lucid  grace,  was  painted  for  us  in  our  own  days  by 
Thackeray. 

With  reluctance  I  leave  Chaucer,  unsatisfied  myself,  and  with  a 
notice  which  to  those  who  have  studied  him  must  inevitably  be  un- 
satisfying. But  his  work  will  receive  more  justice,  his  novelty  in 
tone  of  thought  and  in  form  will  be  made  clearer,  if  I  give  a  few 
words  to  two  of  his  contemporary  poets :  the  unknown  writer  of  the 

10  Yet  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Ward  that '  the  fidelity  of  Griseldis  under  the 
trials  imposed  upon  her  is  the  fidelity  of  a  martyr  to  unreason.'  Chaucer  here 
follows  Boccaccio,  whose  power  over  the  pathetic  and  the  poetical  (except  in  his  pas- 
sionate fiammetta),  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  often  much  overrated. 
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Romance  of  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  and  William  Lang- 
land.  The  Gawayne  u  (which  Ten  Brink  dates  about  1360)  belongs  to 
the  great  Arthurian  cycle,  but  it  is  immediately  founded  upon  that 
beautiful  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  which  was  added  to  or  developed 
from  the  Welsh  original  published  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

This  very  curious  romance,  little  known  in  proportion  to  its 
merit,  tells  how,  at  the  Court  of  Arthur,  held  at  Camelot  (the  hill 
which  still  bears  the  name  in  Somerset),  a  savage  knight  makes  his 
appearance ;  how  Gawayne  strikes  off  his  head,  which  the  savage 
immediately  replaces ;  Gawayne  promising  to  seek  him  out  and  give 
him  his  revenge  in  turn.  Gawayne  presently  sets  forth :  in  a  castle 
on  his  way  he  is  courteously  received ;  he  bravely  resists  the  passion 
which  the  lady  of  the  castle  at  once  avows  for  him  ;  yet  consents  to 
accept  from  her  a  magic  girdle  which  will  insure  his  life  ; — and  this ' 
girdle,  when  he  presently  meets  the  Savage  or  Green  Knight, 
accordingly  saves  him  from  certain  death.  Then  the  moral  of  the 
story  reveals  itself.  The  lord  of  the  castle  and  the  Savage  Knight 
were  the  same :  the  protecting  girdle  was  his  own :  the  amorous 
snare  his  device.  But  Gawayne  in  resisting  that  temptation  has 
conquered  where  victory  is  most  difficult ;  hence  his  punishment  for 
having  feared  death  is  slight,  and  he  is  forgiven  by  his  spiritual 
antagonist.  Full  of  shame  and  remorse,  Gawayne  stands  motionless  ; 
all  the  blood  rushes  to  his  face.  '  Cursed  be  cowardice,'  he  cries,  and 
returns  to  Arthur's  Court  to  confess  how  far  he  had  fallen  from  the 
full  height  of  ideal  chivalry. 

The  thought  and  the  plot,  the  sentiment  and  the  manner  of  this 
fine  allegorical  tale  are  in  a  higher  mood,  and  perhaps  show  more 
force  and  skill  of  original  invention  than  any  of  Chaucer's ;  and 
whilst  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  early,  the  mediaeval  Renaissance,  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  equally  an  anticipation  of  Spenser.  Langland's 
contemporary  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman  is  again  in  a  widely 
different  key,  at  once  from  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  from  the 
Gawayne  ;  although  Langland's  also  is  a  long  allegory,  and,  like  it, 
untouched  by  the  Italian  movement.  Not  less  closely  devoted  to 
the  real  life  about  him  than  Chaucer,  Langland  in  his  rude,  allitera- 
tive verse — a  metre  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
fallen  into  disuse — declaims  against  the  evils  in  Church  and  State, 
the  sins  of  the  rich  and  powerful :  paints  oppression  of  tenants  by 
landlords,  and  of  the  poor  by  tradesmen :  satirises  the  marriage- 
market  of  the  day  with  the  keenness  of  Thackeray  or  Tennyson,  and 
prophesies  approaching  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  divine  hero  of 
his  song.  Under  different  forms,  the  Vision  shows  forth  always 
with  unflagging  earnestness  the  battle  of  the  soul,  the  crusade  of  life. 

11  For  this  sketch  I  venture,  with  some  hesitation,  to  rely  upon  Ten  Brink's  Early 
English  Literature,  B  iv.  c.  2. 
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Thus  we  might  say  that  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  foreshadowed 
by  Langland,  whilst  Chaucer,  once  more,  is  resplendent  in  the  last 
rays  of  declining  and  enfeebled  chivalry. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  quote  my  own  attempt  to  set  forth  the  con- 
trasted attitude  of  these  two  poets.  Chaucer's  work,  as  it  seems  to 

me,  was 

...  To  paint 

"With  Nature's  freshness,  what  before  him  lies ; 
The  knave,  the  fool,  the  frolicsome,  the  quaint ; 
His  the  broad  jest,  the  laugh  without  restraint, 
The  ready  tears,  the  spirit  lightly  moved : 
Loving  the  world,  and  by  the  world  beloved. 

So  forth  fared  Chaucer  on  his  pilgrimage 
Through  England's  humours ;  in  immortal  song 
Bodying  the  form  and  pressure  of  his  age, 
Tints  gay  as  pure,  and  delicate  as  strong ; 
Still  to  the  Tabard  the  blythe  travellers  throng, 
Seen  in  his  mind  so  vividly,  that  we 
Know  them  more  clearly  than  the  men  we  see. 

It  is  Langland  himself  who  tells  us  in  what  sad,  ominous  colours, 
as  he  walked  through  the  little  London  of  those  days,  the  Pageant 
of  Life  presented  itself  to  him,  the  pageant  which  had  seemed  so 
brilliant  to  Chaucer,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  about  to  pass 
away  for  ever. 

O  Poet  of  romance  and  courtly  glee, 
And  downcast  eager  glance  that  shuns  the  sky, 
Above,  about,  are  signs  thou  canst  not  see ; 
Portents  in  heaven  and  earth ! — And  one  goes  by 
With  other  than  thy  prosperous,  laughing  eye, 
Framing  the  rough  web  of  his  rueful  lays, 
The  sorrow  and  the  sin  ; — with  bitter  gaze 

As  down  the  Strand  he  stalks,  a  sable  shade 
Of  death,  while,  jingling  like  the  elfin  train, 
In  silver  samite  knight  and  dame  and  maid 
Ride  to  the  tourney  on  the  barrier'd  plain  ; 
And  he  must  bow  in  humble  mute  disdain, 
And  that  worst  woe  of  baffled  souls  endure, 
To  see  the  evil  that  they  may  not  cure.12 

Thus  each  poet  had  his  contrasted  mission  ;  and  the  fate  of  their 
poems  also  presents  a  curious  contrast.  The  lesson  of  Langland's 
allegory  is  in  reality  more  true  for  us,  more  true  for  all  time,  while 
the  world  runs  its  old  course,  than  the  jests  and  legends  of  the 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  It  is  also  written  with  great 
vigour ;  the  scenes  shown  are  picturesque  and  dramatic ;  the 
language  hardly  more  antiquated  than  Chaucer's.  Yet  the  Vision 

12  I  here  faintly  follow  one  of  the  most  deeply  felt  and  pathetic  passages  in 
literature,  the  'E.\Biffr-n  oSvyrj   rSiv  iv  avOpunroifft,  iro\\a    fypovtovra.    nrjtitv 
(Herodotus,  ix.  16). 
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of  Piers  has  long  been  a  mere  curiosity  of  literature.13  Chaucer's 
richer  gifts,  his  genial  humour,  the  '  infinite  graciousness]  of  his 
tongue '  (to  take  one  of  his  own  phrases),  explain  in  part  why  he 
survives,  whilst  Langland  is  obliterated.  But  the  main  reason  is 
one  to  which  I  invite  attention,  because  when  studying  books 
as  books,  when  dealing  with  the  historical  career  of  poetry,  we 
are  always  apt  to  lose  sight  of  poetry  as  an  Art — to  forget  that 
its  aim  must  always  and  in  the  long  run  be  pleasure  ;  its  first  and 
last  word,  Beauty.  Langland's  poem  sacrifices  these  aims  to  moral 
usefulness,  to  solving  the  deep  problems  of  the  soul.  It  is  too  deeply 
saturated  with  the  evils  of  life — 

Times  out  of  joint,  a  universe  of  lies  ; 

— we  may  learn,  but  we  do  not  enjoy  whilst  learning.  And  it 
therefore  pays  the  penalty  which,  as  the  ages  go  by,  never  has 
failed,  and  never  can  fail,  to  overtake  the  artist  who,  even  for  the 
highest  motives,  forgets  the  natural  and  necessary  laws  of  his  voca- 
tion. For  Art,  like  Nature,  has  her  revenges. 

F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 

13  Langland's  anti-monastic  satire,  however,  gave  his  book  some  popularity  during 
the  Keformation  period,  and  it  was  reprinted  so  late  as  1561.  Yet  this  was  only  a 
party-move.  His  devout  Catholicism  is  as  marked  as  Dante's ;  they  aimed  at  reform, 
not  at  disruption. 
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THE  MINERS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

EXCEPT  when  brought  into  prominence  by  a  fire-damp  explosion,  the 
closing  in  of  a  shaft,  and  the  consequent  entombment  of  all  who  are 
in  the  pit,  or  the  occurrence  of  some  other  striking  catastrophe,  the 
collier  does  not  receive  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  public 
men  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  Press.  The  fact  is,  this  most 
useful,  nay  altogether  indispensable,  workman  is  not  considered 
worth  paying  much  attention  to,  and  of  his  labours,  his  habits,  and 
his  hardships  next  to  nothing  is  known  outside  of  the  districts 
where  his  work  compels  him  to  reside.  Neither  the  collier  nor  his 
surroundings  are  pleasant  objects  to  study,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
well  worth  the  studying.  The  man  himself  is  a  strangely  complex 
being,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  drags  out  a  seemingly 
dreary  and  depressed  existence  are  equally  hard  to  understand,  and 
when  we  really  get  at  the  heart  and  the  pith  of  both  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  how  very  different  things  are  to  what  they  seem. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  what  manner  of  man  the  collier  is, 
and  here  I  may  state  that  in  Scotland  there  are  three  distinct  types 
of  men  among  the  miners.  There  is  the  Scottish  miner  pure  and 
simple,  then  there  is  the  Scoto-Irish  miner,  and  lastly  the  miner 
who  is  altogether  an  Irishman.  The  first  of  these  is  unquestionably 
not  only  the  best  miner,  but  also  the  best  man  of  the  three ;  he  has 
in  most  cases  an  education  quite  equal  to  that  of  a  skilled  artisan  ; 
he  reads  much  ;  he  thinks  much,  and  has  opinions  of  his  own  con- 
cerning himself  and  other  people,  which  he  is  in  no  way  slow  to  give 
expression  to.  The  colliers  of  this  stamp  are  for  the  most  part  sober, 
steady,  and  thrifty ;  not  infrequently  they  own  the  houses  they  live 
in,  and  they  never  put  any  more  of  their  sons  than  they  can  help  to 
their  own  calling.  The  eldest  boy,  as  a  rule,  must  go  down  the  pit, 
and  it  is  an  even  chance  with  the  second  that  he  shall  do  so  too ;  but 
after  that  the  lads  are  almost  sure  to  be  sent  to  work  that  is  *  above- 
ground,'  as  it  is  phrased.  It  frequently  happens  that  lads  of  this 
class  work  in  the  pits  till  they  are  young  men,  and  then  take 
measures  to  give  up  the  calling  of  a  collier.  I  know  clergymen  and 
doctors  of  medicine  who  when  young  men  were  colliers,  and  found 
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the  means  for  their  education  by  working  in  the  pits  during  the 
summer  months  while  they  attended  the  University  of  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow  in  the  winter  ones.  This  of  course  meant  the  cultivation 
of  learning  on  a  little  oatmeal ;  but  young  fellows  such  as  I  am  re- 
ferring to  did  not  think  much  of  that.  From  their  boyhood  up  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  a  big  dargon  a  spare  diet,  and  cheerfully 
toiled  away  alternately  with  the  pen  and  the  pick  until  they  achieved 
that  on  which  they  had  set  their  hearts.  Many  a  pinch,  too,  the  old 
folks  at  home  made  to  give  « the  laddies '  a  help  in  their  time  of 
struggle,  and  felt  far  more  than  repaid  for  all  their  self-denial  when 
they  saw  John  <  wag  his  pow  in  a  pu'pit,'  or  found  Sandy  with  a 
brass  plate  on  his  door  with  the  letters  M.D.  after  his  name.  Those, 
however,  who  aim  at  divinity  and  medicine  are  necessarily  a  small 
minority  ;  the  bulk  of  the  youngsters  who  do  not  go  into  the  pits,  or 
go  into  them  and  afterwards  leave  them,  take  to  the  ordinary  callings 
of  a  country  district,  and  become  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  tailors  and 
shoemakers,  or  join  the  ranks  of  the  various  shopkeeping  occupa- 
tions. Most  of  the  officers  about  a  colliery  come  from  the  same 
class,  the  overseers  and  the  roadsmen  underground,  the  engine- 
keepers  and  the  pithead  staff  aboveground,  being  almost  to  a  man 
Scotch  colliers  or  the  sons  of  such. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  to  come  across  a  Scotch  collier,  stiff  with 
rheumatism  and  bent  and  worn,  although  in  years  not  much  past 
the  prime  of  life,  who  daily  drags  himself  to  the  pit  to  earn  a  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  his  wife,  who  has  three  or  four  young  sons 
learning  trades,  that  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  will 
never  have  to  tread  the  same  hard,  dismal  round  he  has  to  do.  No  merit 
is  claimed  for  this  great  sacrifice  and  self-denial ;  the  old  man,  if 
spoken  to  on  the  subject,  would  likely  answer — *  Well,  well,  it  is  a 
wee  bit  hard,  but  it's  better  than  seeing  the  laddies  in  the  pit,  and 
when  they  get  oot  o'  their  time  [out  of  their  apprenticeship],  they'll 
be  able  to  make  it  easier  for  me  and  the  auld  wife,'  and  buoyed  up 
with  this  hope  the  father  works  on,  and  suffers  on,  to  be  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  bitterly  disappointed  in  the  sons  he  has  so  nobly  done  his 
duty  by.  How  this  comes  to  pass  I  will  account  for  further  on. 

I  have  said  that  the  Scotch  collier  has  opinions  concerning  him- 
self and  other  people  he  is  not  slow  to  express,  and  about  himself  his 
first  and  chief  opinion  is  that  he  is  a  great  ass  to  be  what  he  is.  Here 
is  what  was  said  to  me  by  a  representative  man  of  them  when  talking 
to  him  about  the  affairs  of  his  class : — '  It's  very  nearly  a  case  of  once 
a  collier  aye  a  collier  when  a  man  has  been  in  the  pits  eight  or  ten 
years.  He  gets  used  to  the  life,  its  semi- independence  has  its  attrac- 
tion, and  it  has  its  influence ;  for  a  collier  never  makes  a  good  servant 
at  a  job  where  the  master's  or  the  foreman's  eye  is  continually  on 
him.  Once  during  a  strike  a  neighbour  and  I  got  a  job  in  a  saw- 
pit.  The  work  was  of  the  roughest  kind,  and  all  that  was  required 
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was  strength  and  application.  Of  both  these  we  had  plenty,  and  we 
put  through  the  work  at  a  good  rate  and  got  on  all  right ;  but  every 
little  while  the  master  came  round  and  told  us  to  do  this  and  that, 
told  us  in  the  most  civil  and  good-humoured  way,  but  it  so  irritated 
us  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  we  threw  up  the  job.  The 
sawyer  was  amazed,  for  we  had  made  good  wages  and  had  never  com- 
plained, and  he  wanted  to  know  why  we  were  leaving.  We  could 
not  explain  our  grievance,  we  knew  it  to  be  such  a  silly  one,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  we  were  set  down  as  a  pair  of  lazy  scamps.  The 
collier,  you  see,  is  never  interfered  with  at  his  work,  and  once  he  has 
got  fairly  set  in  his  habits  you  can't  make  much  of  him  anywhere 
out  of  the  pit.' 

This,  I  pointed  out,  told  against,  rather  than  for,  the  statement 
that  the  colliers  were  wrong  in  remaining  at  their  calling,  and 
this  was  the  answer  I  received  : — '  You  have  mistaken  my  meaning ; 
I  did  not  say  we  were  asses  to  remain  colliers,  but  what  I  meant  was 
that  we  were  such  to  work  away  as  we  do,  and  live  as  we  do,  and 
never  get  out  of  the  pit.  You  may  say  we  do  not  try,  but  we  do  j  I 
have  done  so  three  or  four  times,' and  here  I  am  in  the  pit  for  all  my 
trying.  After  the  time  of  the  big  wages  I  went  to  America  with  my 
savings,  thinking  to  do  something  in  the  farming  way,  and  so  I  did. 
I  lost  all  I  had  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
was  working  in  a  mine  in  Ohio  and  that  was  not  a  bit  better  than 
working  in  one  in  Lanarkshire.  Where  we  are  wrong  is  that  we  always 
try  to  better  ourselves  out  of  the  pits :  what  we  should  do  is  to  better 
ourselves  in  them.  I  grant  that  that  is  nearly  impossible,  but  it  is 
not  quite  so.  High  wages  is  not  the  only  thing  we  want,  no  nor 
even  the  first  thing :  what  we  want  most  is  regular,  moderate  employ- 
ment and  as  much  comfort  at  our  work  as  we  can  have,  and  these 
can  only  be  had  by  making  the  collier's  calling  a  trade,  and  a  trade  it 
should  be,  for  to  hew  coal  skilfully  is  at  least  as  hard  as  to  hew  stone. 
Just  now  any  strong  stirk  of  a  fellow  can  come  into  a  pit  and  hash  and 
smash  and  call  himself  a  collier  ;  but  if  all  the  men  in  the  pit  were 
such,  then  the  pit  would  go  to  wreck  and  ruin.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  we  have  a  very  keen  feeling,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  untrained  men — mostly  Irishmen — 
into  the  pit,  is  what  keeps  the  calling  of  a  collier  at  so  low  a  level.' 

*  Then  you  object  to  Irishmen  as  colliers  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Not  at  all,'  my  friend  replied.  '  Irishmen  who  enter  the  pits  as 
boys  may  be,  and  often  are,  as  good  miners  as  Scotchmen.  What  I 
do  object  to  is  grown-up  Irishmen  coming  into  the  pits  as  drawers, 
and  in  a  few  months  being  allowed  to  have  places  of  their  own.  It 
does  themselves  no  good,  and  it  does  the  trained  colliers  much  harm. 
The  parties  I  most  blame  are  the  masters  and  the  managers,  and  in 
my  opinion  their  policy  is  a  short-sighted  and  a  wasteful  one — what 
they  save  in  wages  they  lose  in  material.  Besides  thi?,  in  a  pit 
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where  most  of  the  men  are  new  to  the  work  the  risk  of  accidents  is 
much  increased.  Take  a  fiery  mine,  and  just  think  what  a  disaster 
an  ignorant  man  may  cause  !  He  does  not  know  when  his  Davy 
lamp  is  out  of  order ;  he  does  not  know  what  the  indications  of  gas 
are ;  he  does  not  know  anything  of  the  strata,  the  setting  coal  may 
rumble  its  warning,  but  to  his  ear  it  has  no  meaning.  Yes,  sir,  it 
may  be  well  that  coal  should  be  got  cheaply  (I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  it  is),  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  wrong  thing  to  get  it  in  a  way 
that  adds  to  the  always  great  danger  the  colliers  have  to  run.' 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  a  man  thoroughly  well  able  to  judge 
of  what  he  and  his  fellows  want.  I  could  not  but  perceive  from  his 
manner  when  speaking  of  the  untrained  Irishmen  who  flock  into  the 
pits  that  he  resented  their  introduction,  and  my  own  observations 
make  me  think  he  had  good  grounds  for  his  objections  to  their 
being  so  largely  accepted  for  the  work.  It  is  no  use  to  mince 
matters,  and  the  Irishmen  who  go  into  the  pits  are  certainly  a  danger 
and  a  drawback  to  the  colliers  who  have  been  bred  to  the  work.  The 
Irishmen  of  course  are  not  to  blame  ;  they  want  work  and  they  take 
it  where  they  can  find  it.  On  the  other  hand,  their  want  of  knowledge 
leads  to  recklessness,  and  their  necessity  makes  them  work  longer 
hours  and  for  lower  wages  than  would  be  accepted  by  the  men  who 
from  their  youth  up  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  mines.  I  do  not 
mean  to  enter  on  the  economic  view  of  the  question ;  here  I  only  set 
down  what  I  gather  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  look  on  them- 
selves as  skilled  colliers. 

The  Scoto-Irish  miner  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  his  purely  bred  neighbour  as  far  as 
his  outward  manner  goes,  and  the  two  of  them  live  together  in  perfect 
amity.  But  differences  there  are,  and  the  chief  one  is  that  the 
Scoto-Irishman  seldom  seeks  to  rise  or  get  beyond  where  he  is.  He  is 
clamorous  indeed  for  big  wages,  and  is  generally  a  strong  union  man, 
whereas  the  Scotsman  as  a  rule  looks  askance  on  unions  and  the  men 
who  manage  and  manipulate  them.  As  one  of  a  crowd  the  Scoto- 
Irishman  is  loud  in  the  demand  for  what  he  thinks  his  rights,  but  as 
an  individual  he  shows  a  lack  of  moral  backbone  when  brought  into 
contact  with  his  superiors.  One  day  he  will  spout  the  most  inde- 
pendent sentiments  at  a  mass  meeting,  and  the  next  he  will  be  ready 
to  agree  with  whatever  the  manager  says  or  proposes  to  him.  The 
strain  of  the  Irish  blood  is  predominant  in  him,  he  likes  to  have  a 
grievance  and  to  air  his  discontent;  but  he  is  too  susceptible  to 
wheedling,  and  too  easily  cajoled  to  hold  his  own  when  he  is  taken 
on  the  soft  side,  and  so  he  is  alternately  swayed  by  the  manager  and 
the  agitator,  and  of  course,  like  all  who  try  to  sit  on  two  stools,  he  falls 
to  the  ground.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  he  is  not  nearly  so  anxious 
as  his  Scottish  brother  to  keep  his  sons  out  of  the  pits,  and  seldom  or 
never  does  he  attain  the  rank  of  a  subordinate  in  the  management. 
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But  if  the  Scoto-Irishman  does  not  possess  the  Scotsman's  stability 
of  purpose,  he  has  that  which  stands  him  in  as  good  stead — a  happy, 
free,  generous  disposition  which  may  err  from  want  of  thought,  but 
never  from  want  of  heart.  The  Scotsman  knows  this,  and  gives  full 
credit  for  it,  and  the  Scoto-Irishman  on  his  part  is  equally  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  to  the  Scot  he  ought  to  defer  in  matters  where  a 
cool  head  and  a  steady  hand  are  required,  and  regrets,  however  vainly, 
that  he  does  not  always  support  his  friend  as  he  ought  to  do.  Writing 
from  a  long  and  varied  study  of  both,  I  should  say  that,  if  the  Scottish 
miner  and  the  Scoto-Irish  miner  could  only  combine  their  qualities, 
they  would  make  the  best  colliery  operatives  in  the  world.  The 
Scotsman  is  too  cautious,  and  the  Scoto-Irishman  is  too  pliant ;  the 
Scotsman  is  too  ready  to  suspect  that  he  is  patronised,  and  the  Scoto- 
Irishman  is  too  apt  to  be  seduced  by  patronage ;  the  Scotsman  is 
persevering  and  takes  a  keen  interest  in  his  work,  but  he  is  hardly 
ever  content  with  his  lot ;  the  Scoto-Irishman  works  on  easily,  and 
happily,  and  has  no  vague  longings  about  bettering  himself  or  those 
who  are  dependent  on  him.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  come  that  the 
purely  Scottish  type  of  miner  will  disappear  and  that  the  Scoto-Irish- 
man will  take  his  place.  By  that  time,  however,  the  Sccto-Irishman 
will  for  a  surety  object  to  be  called  such,  and  will  reckon  himself  a 
Scotsman,  and  then  the  combination  of  the  two  characters  I  have 
hinted  at  will,  I  think,  have  taken  place.  But  when  this  does  occur 
the  present  purely  Irish  miner  will  have  taken  the  place  of  the  present 
Scoto-Irish  miner,  and  if  then  fresh  Irishmen  pour  into  the  collieries, 
there  will  be  practically  no  alteration  in  the  situation.  Whether  this 
shall  or  shall  not  take  place  will  altogether  depend  on  the  development 
of  the  coalfields.  If  the  industry  remains  stationary,  the  present 
hands  and  the  sons  who  succeed  them  will  suffice  ;  if  it  progresses, 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  more  workers,  and  the  workers  will  come 
from  Ireland. 

The  Irish  newcomer,  or  interloper,  as  the  others  would  call  him, 
is  almost  without  an  exception  a  tag-rag,  noisy,  and  disagreeable 
fellow.  When  he  arrives  he  is,  when  at  his  work,  very  quiet  and 
willing ;  but  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  able  to  stand  on  his  own 
legs,  he  shows  his  true  character,  and  would,  if  he  could,  bully,  over- 
reach, and  undersell  anyone  and  everyone.  He  tries  to  curry  for 
favour  by  being  a  tale-bearer,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  lie  if  it 
will  suit  his  purpose.  In  the  pit  he  is  an  obstruction  and  a  danger, 
and  in  the  social  life  of  the  village  he  is  a  nuisance ;  for  he  is  always 
the  noisiest  and  the  most  quarrelsome  of  the  noisy  and  the  inebriate 
who  make  a  horror  of  the  Saturday  nights.  Alike  by  the  Scotsman 
and  the  Scoto-Irishman  he  is  detested  and  kept  at  arm's  length.  In 
parts  of  Stirlingshire,  the  Lothians,  and  in  Fife,  he  has  scarcely 
succeeded  in  planting  himself,  and  colliery  life  in  these  places  is  a 
very  different  and  a  much  better  thing  than  it  is  in  Lanarkshire, 
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Ayrshire,  and  the  West  of  Scotland  generally.  One  reason  why  the 
raw  Paddies  flock  into  the  pits  in  the  West  is  that  it  is  nearest  to 
them  ;  but  the  chief  one  is  that  the  seams  are  thick,  and  want  less 
skill  in  the  working  than  where  the  seams  are  thin  and  the  coal  has 
to  be  '  holed '  for  in  a  space  that  hardly  allows  the  collier  to  rise  off 
his  side.  In  places  like  that  the  untutored  emigrant  from  Ireland 
would  be  of  no  use,  and  he  confines  himself  to  the  fields  where  he 
has  five  or  six  feet  of  a  thickness  to  smash  at,  and  can,  by  sheer 
brute  strength,  manage  to  make  a  fair  wage.  But  it  is  in  these  very 
coalfields  that,  as  my  informant  said,  the  untrained  miner  becomes 
most  dangerous.  It  takes  a  man  years  to  pick  up  all  the  indications 
of  danger  a  pit  gives  forth.  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  sense  of  smelling, 
and  the  very  nerves  of  the  experienced  man  tell  him  when  danger  is 
near.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  accidents  in  mines  would  be  tenfold 
what  they  are,  and  pits  where  unskilled  Irishmen  are  numerously 
employed  are  only  saved  from  disaster  by  the  sprinkling  of  thoroughly 
trained  men  who  work  in  them.  But  it  may  be  asked,  '  Are  there 
no  untrained  Scotsmen  in  the  pits  ? '  '  Not  one  to  a  hundred  of  the 
Irish,'  I  reply.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  lowland  Scot  take  to  the 
pits  after  he  has  reached  manhood,  and  as  for  the  Highlanders,  they 
avoid  them  as  if  they  were  paths  to  Tophet.  It  is  certainly  curious 
that  the  Irish  Celt  should  take  so  kindly  to  the  pits,  and  that  his 
Scotch  cousin  should  have  such  an  aversion  to  them.  There  may  be 
much  reason  for  this  in  the  difference  of  education  and  training ; 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Welsh  Celt  also  is  a  miner — and 
a  good  one — it  would  appear  as  if  the  Highlander  owed  his  aversion 
to  going  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  the  large  admixture  of 
Norse  blood  he  has  in  him,  for  he  is  just  as  ready  to  go  to  sea  as  he 
is  loth  to  become  a  collier.  The  Irishman  who  works  in  the  pits 
from  his  boyhood  makes  a  good  miner,  but  he  who  takes  to  it  after 
he  has  reached  man's  estate  is  never  better  than  a  bungler. 

One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  is  that  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  trade,  especially  in  the  Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire, 
made  it  impossible  for  all  the  men  employed  to  be  trained  colliers. 
The  great  pits  about  Hamilton  and  Blantyre  cried  out  for  labourers ; 
the  Scotch  did  not  answer — not  even  in  the  time  of  the  « big  wages  '- 
but  the  Irish  did.  The  wages  they  could  make  some  eighteen  years 
ago  made  these  pits  seem  to  them  as  the  mines  of  Grolconda.  Irish- 
men who  were  in  Scotland  as  labourers  and  navvies  became  miners ; 
they  sent  home  for  their  friends ;  for  a  year  or  two  they  made  good 
wages  and  did  little  work :  now,  they  have  to  work  hard  for  small 
wages,  but  there  they  are  steadily  increasing,  and  year  by  year  taking 
more  largely  the  place  of  the  Scottish  miner.  It  would  be  affectation 
to  pretend  that  the  Irish  invasion  has  been  welcomed  either  by  the 
Scottish  miners  or  the  Scottish  people  generally,  for  the  feeling  is 
quite  the  other  way.  The  Irish  are  a  troublesome,  quarrelsome, 
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shiftless  race ;  they  supply  in  every  parish  the  bulk  of  the  paupers, 
and  they  provide  nearly  all  the  '  drunk  and  disorderlies  '  at  the  police 
courts.  They  do  nothing  to  improve  a  community ;  they  do  much 
to  degrade  it ;  and  the  only  hope  is  that  the  immigration  will  cease 
and  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  are  on  the  spot  will  be  affected 
for  good  by  the  fact  of  their  being  born  where  they  are  to  live.  No 
one  has  any  prejudice  against  the  Irishman,  but  every  one  has  a  pro- 
found objection  to  him  as  he  is.  He  wishes  to  make  every  place  he 
is  in  a  section  of  his  own  country,  and  refuses  to  assimilate  with  those 
he  lives  amongst.  This  is  not  only  bad  taste  ;  it  is  also  bad  policy. 

IN  THEIR  HOMES. 

The  home  surroundings  of  the  miners  are  of  the  most  depressing 
kind.  The  colliery  village  is,  as  a  rule,  the  very  embodiment  of 
dirtiness,  dreariness,  and  rough  squalor.  Long  rows  of  dismal  brick 
houses  face  each  other,  and  standing  between  them  are  the  sanitary 
offices,  which  in  hardly  any  one  case  are  properly  kept  in  order.  In 
some  cases  patches  of  so-called  gardens  are  provided,  which,  with 
their  stunted  stocks  of  greens  and  cabbages,  only  add  to  the  prevail- 
ing aspect  of  disorder  and  slovenliness.  Seldom  or  never  do  the  best 
class  of  miners  live  in  these  rows ;  their  first  ambition  is  to  get  into 
houses  that  do  not  belong  to  the  colliery  owner,  and  after  that  to 
possess  houses  of  their  own,  and  this  they  try  to  achieve  by  becoming 
members  of  building  societies.  Not  one  in  ten,  however,  is  able  to 
arrive  at  the  first  stage,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  at  the  latter,  and 
so  the  colliery  rows  are  the  typical  homes  of  the  miners.  In  many 
cases  the  houses  are  only  single  rooms,  and  in  no  instance  are  they 
of  more  than  two  rooms.  In  such  homes  large  families  are  reared, 
and  strange  to  say,  reared  modestly,  and  for  the  most  part  healthily. 
The  collier's  wife  is  a  good  mother  to  her  children ;  her  ideas  of  what 
is  for  their  good  may  not  be  wide  or  far-reaching,  but  what  she  does 
see  she  puts  into  effect  with  a  thoroughness  and  devotion  that  are 
admirable.  She  is  wholly  unselfish,  and  to  keep  her  house  *  Men,' 
her  husband  sober,  and  her  children  at  school,  and  in  a  well-con- 
ducted state,  is  her  continual  effort.  A  hard  effort  it  is  too  ;  for  when 
the  pay  day  comes,  the  husband  is  apt  to  stray  into,  and  stay  too  long 
in,  the  public-house,  and  that  means  a  crippling  of  the  household  ex- 
chequer, and  an  outbreak  of  domestic  strife.  But  when  husband  and 
wife  pull  together,  and  are  both  thrifty  and  sober,  the  home  of  the 
Scotch  collier  is  anything  but  an  unhappy  one.  Eather  rough  and 
tumble  it  is,  and  must  be ;  but  it  is  honest  active  life  and  joyous- 
ness  that  make  it  so.  The  father  may  growl  and  the  mother  scold, 
but  the  bairns  romp  and  make  merry  all  the  same,  and  with  childish 
instinct  know  that  the  growling  and  the  scolding  are  not  seriously 
meant,  and  that  nothing  more  than  a  passing  slap  will  overtake  them 
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as  long  as  they  confine  their  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  to  noise ;  if 
it  goes  the  length  of  upsetting  the  table  and  all  the  crockery  on  it, 
then  the  parental  authority  is  sure  to  present  itself  in  the  shape  of  a 
leather  belt. 

From  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  the  lives  of  the  collier  and  his 
wife  present  to  their  children  a  splendid  object-lesson  in  unwearied 
industry  and  dauntless  self-denial.  The  boys  and  girls  see  how  hard 
their  parents  work,  and  taking  an  example  from  them,  when  their 
turn  comes  to  give  up  play  for  toil,  they  take  to  it  with  zest,  and 
without  a  thought  but  that  of  pride  in  knowing  that  the  time  has 
come  when  they  can  do  their  part  to  bring  in  something  to  lay  in 
their  mother's  lap.  No  boy  coming  from  school  with  first  honours 
ever  felt  prouder  than  does  the  young  collier  when  he  puts  his  first 
pay  into  his  mother's  hand,  and  as  long  as  he  is  a  boy  he  retains 
this  feeling.  But  when  he  has  grown  into  a  young  man  he  is 
too  prone  to  fall  away  from  this ;  and  here  is  the  proper  place  to  ex- 
plain why  it  is  that  the  sons  of  colliers  too  often  forget  how  much 
they  owe  to  their  parents.  If  the  youth  is  ambitious,  he  wants  all 
the  money  he  can  get  to  forward  his  designs  ;  and  if  he  is  foolish,  his 
folly  makes  him  selfish.  Unhappily  among  the  young  colliers  there 
may  be  said  to  be  only  the  foolish  and  the  ambitious.  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  it  should  be  so.  If  a  young  fellow  has  any 
go  in  him,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  content  to  remain  in  the  pits,  and  he 
soon  sees  that  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  them  is  to  save  money.  It 
matters  not  what  he  means  to  do  when  he  has  got  away  from  the 
collier's  calling,  he  must  have  money  to  do  it,  and  his  parents  gladly 
board  him  for  a  nominal  sum  that  he  may  save.  He  goes  to  college, 
he  sets  up  as  a  shopkeeper,  or  he  emigrates,  and  in  time  he  meets 
with  success.  The  old  folks  are  delighted,  and  they  look  to  him  for  a 
return  of  the  kindnesses  they  showered  upon  him ;  but,  as  I  have  said, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  look  in  vain.  The  successful  young 
man  is  rather  ashamed  of  his  parents ;  he  may  indeed  give  them 
some  little  assistance,  but  he  makes  them  feel  that  he  does  so  as  a 
charity ;  his  doles  are  almost  as  hard  to  accept  as  parish  relief,  they 
are  given  with  a  grudging  hand  and  not  with  the  reverent  gratitude 
of  a  grateful  son.  The  poor  old  souls  sigh  and  brush  away  their 
tears,  and  think  that  after  all  the  foolish  one  of  the  family  has  a 
kinder  heart  than  the  worldly-wise  one.  And  this  same  foolish  one, 
how  does  he  behave  ?  One  month  he  is  steady,  dutiful,  and  hard- 
working, the  next  he  falls  into  his  habits  of  dissipation  and  idleness; 
he  fights  and  figures  at  the  police  court ;  he  is  fined,  and  the  father 
and  mother  beg  and  borrow  to  pay  his  fine ;  he  is  ashamed  and 
sulky ;  he  refuses  to  go  home  with  them ;  the  recruiting  sergeant  in 
the  county  town  comes  across  him  ;  a  week  goes  by,  and  the  old  folks 
have  a  letter  from  him  telling  them  that  he  has  *  listed ! '  The 
mother  weeps,  and  refuses  to  be  comforted  ;  the  father  is  silent,  but  a 
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few  more  wrinkles  on  his  rugged  face  and  a  deeper  shade  of  grey  in 
his  hair  tell  that  he  too  is  suffering.  In  a  year  or  two  the  young 
soldier  comes  home  on  furlough,  and  he  is  found  to  be  an  altered 
man :  the  strict  discipline  of  the  army  has  done  him  good,  the  stripes 
on  his  sleeve  are  credentials  of  his  conduct ;  the  old  folks  take  him 
to  their  hearts,  and  when  his  six  years  are  over  he  is  at  home  again 
for  good,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  his  father,  who  is  now 
at  rest  in  the  *  auld  kirkyard,'  but  he  keeps  his  mother,  and  does  his 
best  to  atone  for  the  sorrow  he  at  one  time  had  brought  upon  her. 

And  the  prosperous  son,  what  of  him  ?  He  has  grown  in  his 
prosperity,  and  has  almost  forgotten  his  widowed  mother  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  is  annoyed  when  they  visit  him,  and  he 
never  visits  them.  He  is  anxious  that  it  should  be  forgotten  that 
he  is  the  son  of  a  collier,  the  brother  of  colliers,  and  was  once  him- 
self a  collier.  This  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  one  that  is  true  to  life  and 
fact,  and  I  turn  from  it  with  pleasure  to  consider  how  the  daughters 
of  the  colliers  acquit  themselves.  The  girls  of  a  collier's  household 
have,  like  the  boys,  to  turn  their  hands  to  work  as  soon  as  that  work 
is  of  any  value.  Domestic  and  agricultural  service  and  employment 
in  mills  (if  there  are  any  in  the  neighbourhood)  are  almost  the  only 
channels  open  to  them.  Here  and  there  a  girl  may  be  apprenticed 
to  a  dressmaker  or  become  a  pupil  teacher ;  but  this  occurs  so  rarely 
that  all  that  need  be  said  of  it  is  that  girls  who  are  not  put  into 
the  beaten  tracks  generally  turn  out  pretty  much  like  the  prosperous 
sons  ;  they  become  in  time  dissatisfied  with  their  homes  and  relatives, 
and  think  more  of  their  own  advancement  than  of  the  duty  they  owe 
to  their  parents.  The  girls,  however,  who  go  to  service  or  to  work 
in  the  mills  cling  to  their  homes  and  to  those  they  love,  and  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  the  weekly  wage  or  the  '  sair  won  penny  fee  ' 
can  bring  a  pleasure  into  the  lives  of  father  and  mother,  ay,  and  even 
into  that  of  the  supercilious  sister  who  is  deep  in  the  study  of  the 
'ologies,'  or  the  other  one  who  poses  as  an  authority  in  the  matter  of 
fashions.  These  girls  usually  marry  colliers,  and  out  of  their  ranks 
come  the  admirable  wives  and  mothers  I  have  referred  to.  In  the 
face  of  many  difficulties  they  keep  their  houses  clean  and  tidy,  they 
work,  and  make,  and  mend,  and  are  a  hearty,  brave,  industrious  class. 
Between  the  womankind  of  the  Scots  and  those  of  the  Scoto-Irish  there 
is  hardly  a  line  to  draw,  but  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  female  com- 
panions of  the  newly-arrived  Irish  the  contrast  is  most  marked.  Dowdy 
and  slovenly,  the  Irishwomen  seem  to  take  neither  pride  nor  interest 
in  their  husbands,  their  children,  or  themselves.  They  look  per- 
fectly happy  in  the  midst  of  an  amount  of  dirt  and  degradation  that 
would  drive  their  Scottish  sisters  mad.  Their  domestic  economy 
consists  in  doing  as  little  as  they  can,  and  they  do  not  think  of 
making  the  money  received  on  one  pay  day  last  over  till  the  next.  As 
long  as  the  cash  is  there  they  make  it  go,  and  when  it  is  gone,  they 
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try  to  get  supplies  on  credit,  or  they  borrow  from  neighbours  they 
never  intend  to  repay ;  they  sometimes  even  go  to  the  length  of 
begging.  These  women  are  in  the  rows  exactly  what  their  husbands 
are  in  the  pits — a  danger  to  those  they  are  amongst.  I  am  not 
judging,  I  am  not  blaming,  but  truth  compels  me  to  say  these  hard 
things  about  the  Irish  in  the  colliery  villages  in  Scotland.  Things 
might  be  better  if  colliery  owners  and  colliery  managers  took  an 
interest  in  the  lives  of  those  they  employ  ;  but  that  they  do  not,  and 
indeed  the  colliers — all  the  three  classes  of  them — would,  I  am  afraid, 
rather  resent  than  otherwise  any  interference  with  their  habits,  let 
the  motive  be  what  it  might.  As  it  is,  the  social  life  of  a  colliery 
village  is  dreary  beyond  belief,  and  he  would  be  a  benefactor  of  his 
kind  who  could  introduce  some  brightness  into  it. 

AT  THEIR  PLAY. 

A  good  many  people  have  an  impression  that  the  only  way  in 
which  a  collier  takes  his  pleasure  is  to  sit  in  a  public-hou  se,  drinking, 
smoking,  and  playing  cards  or  dominoes,  varying  the  monotony  of  these 
low  indulgences  with  rounds  of  curses  and  free  fighting  ;  but  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  only  too  true  that  some  of  the  men  do  waste  their  time  and 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  their  health,  in  such  a  mad  and  foolish 
manner ;  but  they  are  a  minority,  and  a  small  minority.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Scotch  miners  (all  Scotch  workers  indeed)  take  their 
liquor  in  an  irrational  manner.  The  English  workman  takes  his  beer 
daily  and  regularly ;  at  every  meal  except  his  breakfast  he  has  his  pot 
of  ale ;  but  from  pay  day  to  pay  day  the  Scotsman  will  not  taste  an 
alcoholic  drink  of  any  kind.  On  the  pay  day,  however,  he  makes  up 
for  his  abstention  and  takes  far  too  much.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sight 
that  is  more  saddening  than  a  Scotch  colliery  village  on  a  pay  Satur- 
day night.  Many  of  the  men,  and  not  a  few  of  the  women,  go  about 
mad  with  drink ;  but  to  take  this  night  as  a  criterion  of  the  miner's 
behaviour  would  be  alike  unjust  and  misleading.  The  Saturday 
night's  debauch  is  but  the  result  of  the  reaction  that  sets  in  when 
work  is  over  and  play  begins.  And  this  also  must  be  remembered, 
that  at  least  as  many  keep  their  self-control  as  lose  it,  and  there  has 
of  late  years  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  do 
not  yield  to  temptation.  But,  looking  at  the  blackest  side  of  things, 
there  is  a  grain  of  hope  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  collier's  spree 
is  not  a  long  one.  With  most  of  them  it  ends  on  Saturday  night, 
and  with  all  but  the  confirmed  topers  it  does  not  go  over  the  Sunday, 
or  at  the  very  outside  the  Monday,  and  after  that  there  is  a  period 
of  sobriety  for  the  remainder  of  a  fortnight. 

The  miner  has  many  ways  of  amusing  himself.  Quoits  is  a 
favourite  game  of  his,  so  is  a  game  called  '  rounders ' — a  sort  of 
bastard  cricket —  and  cricket  itself  is  popular  ?mong  the  younger 
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men,  but  with  them  football  is  the  favourite  pastime.  Leaping, 
running,  throwing  the  hammer  and  tossing  the  caber  are  all  practised, 
and  in  some  parts  a  game  called  *  bullet  playing'  is  in  high  favour. 
I  have  never  seen  this  played  except  in  the  Lothians  and  Stirling- 
shire, and  there  it  was  at  one  time  the  crack  amusement.  Rather  a 
peculiar  amusement  it  is  too.  It  is  played  in  this  manner.  A 
certain  distance,  say  a  mile  out  and  a  mile  in,  is  fixed  upon  as  the 
ground  to  be  covered  by  the  players,  and  the  man  who  does  so  in  the 
fewest  number  of  throws  is  declared  the  winner.  The  bullet  is  a 
polished  ball  of  hard  whinstone,  and  weighs  from  ten  to  fourteen 
ounces,  and  this  ball  the  player  takes  into  his  hand  and,  running  to 
a  line  drawn  on  the  roadway,  he  swings  his  arm  and  throws  with  all 
his  might.  This  is  termed '  hainching  the  bullet,'  and  a  good  player 
can  cover  the  mile  in  five  or  six  throws.  The  game  is  one  mainly 
of  strength,  but  a  good  deal  of  skill  can  be  shown  in  it.  Each  player 
has  a  man  in  front  to  show  where  the  bullets  should  be  landed,  and 
his  business  is  to  see  that  if  his  directions  are  followed  that  the 
bullet  of  his  player  will  have  the  best  part  of  the  road  to  run  on. 
The  game  is  always  played  on  the  best  highway  in  the  neighbour  - 
hood,  and  the  authorities  object  to  it  as  being  dangerous,  although  I 
never  have  heard  of  any  accident  arising  therefrom.  A  bullet 
match  is  to  the  Scotch  miner  what  a  dog-fight  is  to  his  Northumbrian 
or  Staffordshire  congener  or  a  prize-fight  to  an  East  End  Londoner. 
The  fact  that  it  is  forbidden  by  law  adds  to  its  attractiveness,  and  it 
affords  ample  opportunities  for  betting.  Bets  are  made  on  the  throw, 
on  the  distance  out  and  on  the  complete  match,  and  when  two  '  dons ' 
are  playing  the  excitement  runs  high.  A  more  legitimate  form  of 
recreation  finds  many  supporters  amongst  the  colliers — I  mean  the 
Volunteers.  The  miner  does  not  make  a  very  elegant  citizen-soldier, 
but  he  is  what  is  better — he  is  a  hardy  and  a  serviceable  one. 
Horticulture  is  a  favourite  pursuit  with  the  men  who  own  the  houses 
they  live  in,  and  the  Annual  Flower  Show  (which  should  rather  be 
called  a  vegetable  one)  is  one  of  the  red-letter  days  of  the  year. 
Very  often  on  the  same  day  as  the  Flower  Show  the  athletic  sports 
take  place,  and  then  the  mining  village  is  in  its  highest  gala  mood, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  fun  and  enjoyment  the  inhabitants 
manage  to  take  out  of  what  to  an  outsider  seems  anything  but  a 
source  of  happiness.  But  then  if  you  had  grown  the  biggest 
cabbage,  and  your  son  had  won  the  mile  race,  the  whole  complexion 
of  the  affair  would  look  differently  in  your  eyes.  But  look  at  it  as 
you  like,  you  are  unable  to  deny  that  the  fun  and  the  enjoyment  are 
genuine  and  hearty,  and  if  you  were  dyspeptic  enough  or  cynical 
enough  to  deny  it,  the  collier  would  not  care  a  rap  for  your  opinion, 
and  would  pity  you  as  much  as  you  could  him,  and  that  I  think  with 
all  the  reason  on  his  side. 

Of  indoor  amusements  draughts,  or,  as  the  game  is  called  in  Scot- 
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land,  '  the  dambrod,'  takes  the  first  place.  Many  of  the  villages  have 
a  draughts  club,  and  the  custom  is  for  one  club  to  challenge  another, 
and  then  a  great  fight  takes  place.  The  collier  is  generally  a  better 
draughts-player  than  the  carpenter  or  the  joiner,  and  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  ways,  he  shows  signs  of  a  strongly  logical  and  reflective 
mind.  Card-playing  is  also  much  affected,  but  chiefly  by  the  Irish 
miners ;  and  not  only  do  they  play  indoors,  but  in  fine  weather  out  of 
doors  as  well.  A  strange  sight  it  is  to  find  a  number  of  men  sitting  on 
the  wayside  playing  with  an  intensity  that  could  not  be  exceeded  if  the 
stakes  were  as  high  as  ever  changed  hands  in  a  West  End  club.  But 
the  stakes  amongst  the  colliers  are  often  only  small  l  screws  '  of  twist 
tobacco.  Other  indoor  games  are  carpet  bowls, '  summer  ice ' — a  kind 
of  curling  played  on  a  table — and  where  there  is  a  bowling  alley  it  is 
sure  to  be  well  patronised. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  miner  is  fond  of  amusement,  and  has 
found  out  many  ways  of  amusing  himself,  and  besides  those  named 
he  has  opportunities  for  intellectual  recreation.  Penny  readings, 
lectures,  concerts,  and  so  forth  are  provided  less  or  more  liberally ;  but 
the  readings  and  the  lectures  he  does  not  care  much  for ;  the  concerts 
are  more  in  his  way,  for  he  is  fond  of  music,  and  is  often  a  good 
musician.  In  almost  every  village  a  band  may  be  found,  and  some 
of  them  have  a  high  reputation  for  excellence.  One  would  suppose 
that  a  collier  would  be  about  the  last  man  who  could  play  the  violin 
well,  for  his  work  necessarily  knocks  his  hands  out  of  shape  and 
stiffens  his  fingers;  but  for  all  that  there  are  colliers  who  as  fiddlers 
would  surprise  some  of  the  swell  amateurs  who  look  on  themselves 
as  budding  Paganinis.  I  know  of  at  least  one  colliery  village  that 
has  a  very  fair  Choral  Union,  the  conductor  of  which  is  a  miner,  the 
orchestra  all  miners,  and  the  chorus  nearly  entirely  made  up  of 
miners  and  miners'  sons  and  daughters. 

At  this  pleasant  point  I  will  conclude  this  paper.  I  have  tried 
to  depict  colliery  life  as  it  is.  I  have  written  frankly,  but,  I  hope, 
without  offence,  and,  I  am  certain,  without  any  animus. 

EGBERT  HADDOW. 
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BELIEF  AND   CONDUCT. 


I  HAVE  sometimes  thought  that  the  true  cause  of  the  odium  theo- 
logicum  is  simply  the  fact  that  we  are  all  agreed.  What  we  resent 
is  not  the  exposure,  but  the  appropriation  of  our  genuine  belief. 
The  theologian  is  often  the  most  decided  agnostic.  I  am  content  to 
say,  '  I  know  nothing  of  the  ultimate  cause  ; '  you  reply,  *  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  the  ultimate  cause  is  the  existence  of  a  Being, 
of  whom  I  know  nothing.'  We  are  all  agreed  again  that  the  change 
from  older  to  newer  creeds  does  not  imply  a  simple  antagonism,  but — 
up  to  a  certain,  that  is,  an  uncertain  point — a  continuous  development. 
Mahommedanism  is  not  a  mere  worship  of  the  foul  fiend,  but  an 
improvement  upon  savage  superstitions.  The  Christianity  of  the 
masses  is  not  the  pure  truth,  but  truth  mixed  with  an  alloy  of 
pictured  mythology.  Where  the  alloy  ends  and  the  ore  begins  is 
indeed  a  delicate  question ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
truth  and  falsehood  are  so  closely  intertwined  that  we  must  tell  the 
lie  as  a  vehicle  for  the  truth.  But,  in  any  case,  we  are  constantly 
discovering  that  we  can  safely  discard  much  of  what  was  once  held 
to  be  essential ;  and  the  process  is  greatly  facilitated  by  that  strange 
elasticity  of  language  which  enables  us  to  express  in  the  same 
formula  the  belief  of  a  savage  in  the  bugbear  of  his  tribe,  and  the 
belief  of  the  philosopher  in  a  Supreme  Being.  The  approximation, 
indeed,  is  far  from  implying  reconciliation,  but  it  is  indicated  by  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  character  of  controversy. 

J.  S.  Mill  observed,  in  one  of  his  posthumous  essays,  that  there  had 
hitherto  been  little  controversy  about  the  usefulness,  as  distinguished 
from  the  truth,  of  religious  doctrine.  .  The  historical  statement  would 
probably  require  modification.  Yet  I  take  it  to  be  true  that  a  very 
marked  tendency  of  modern  discussions  is  to  transference  of  the 
main  stress  of  the  argument  from  the  question  of  truth  to  the 
question  of  utility.  *  Demonstrations  '  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  theology  are  generally  directed  to  prove  rather  that  we  may, 
than  that  we  must,  believe,  and  the  subordinate  dogmas  excite  so 
little  interest  that  they  are  neither  attacked  nor  defended.  The 
creeds  of  to-day  are  not  vigorous  enough  to  throw  out  heretical 
branches.  But  we  receive  abundant  warnings  of  the  practical 
dangers  of  a  decay  of  belief.  The  old  creed,  true  or  false,  is,  we  are 
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told,  so  beautiful,  so  consoling,  so  edifying,  that  a  world  from  which 
it  had  decayed  would  be  intolerable.  The  argument  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  persuade  than  to  convince.  It  too  easily  glides  into  the 
simple  appeal  to  sloth  or  cowardice.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
is  really  an  apology  for  faith,  or  for  the  thoroughgoing  scepticism 
which,  abandoning  all  hopes  of  attaining  even  to  a  negation,  makes 
belief  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  But,  right  or  wrong,  an  argument  so 
often  presented  must  be  satisfactory  to  some  minds.  I  propose  to 
speak  of  one  of  its  applications  which  is  not  only  put  forward  very 
earnestly  by  the  orthodox,  but  too  often  allowed  to  pass  without 
challenge  by  some  of  their  opponents. 

We  are  told  that  Christianity,  or  sometimes  that  theism,  is 
essential  to  morality.  The  argument  used  to  be  put  more  tersely 
and  brutally.  If  it  were  not  for  Jack  Ketch,  it  was  said,  we 
should  all  cut  each  other's  throats.  If  it  were  not  for  hell-fire  we 
should  commit  every  sin  not  punishable  by  the  gallows.  Explode 
the  belief  in  damnation,  and  you  will  remove  every  curb  that  could 
be  placed  upon  men's  brutal  passions.  The  world  would  be,  in 
Carlyle's  phrase,  a  mere  scramble  for  pig's- wash.  According  to 
Paley's  famous  definition,  virtue  is  ( doing  good  to  mankind  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness.' The  '  will  of  Grod  '  gives  the  rule  ;  and  everlasting  happiness 
defines  the  motive.  The  only  difference  between  virtue  and  pru- 
dence is  that  in  the  one  case  our  calculations  of  happiness  are  con- 
fined to  this  world,  whilst  in  the  other  we  ask  *  what  we  shall  gain 
or  lose  in  the  world  to  come.'  Modern  divines  repudiate  this  teach- 
ing for  reasons  with  which  I  fully  sympathise.  They  hold,  indeed, 
that  without  a  belief  in  Grod  and  in  immortality,  morality  would  be 
asphyxiated  and  all  noble  effort  become  a  folly.  But  the  (rod  of 
whom  they  speak  is  no  longer  Paley's  '  supernatural  Chief  Justice,' 
whom  we  must  obey  simply  because  he  can  damn  us  if  we  don't ;  nor 
is  the  conscience  merely  an  alias  for  the  dread  of  hell-fire.  They  may 
fairly  repudiate  his  teaching ;  though  the  question  remains  how  far 
such  a  repudiation  is  consistent  with  the  retention  of  the  argument 
for  which  it  supplied  the  base. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Paley's  logic.  Why  should  I  not 
lie  ?  Because  liars  will  be  damned.  How  do  you  know  that  ?  By 
a  divine  revelation  made  by  the  founder  of  my  religion.  How  do 
you  know  that  it  was  a  divine  revelation  ?  Because  I  can  prove  that 
certain  miraculous  events  happened  in  Palestine  eighteen  centuries 
ago.  Upon  this  showing  the  pyramid  is  balanced  upon  its  apex,  and 
morality  in  most  precarious  equilibrium  ;  its  very  existence  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  evidence  of  a  particular  set  of  events  at  a  par- 
ticular period  of  history.  I  do  not  pause  to  inquire  how  far  a  man 
of  Paley's  intelligence  could  seriously  accept  the  argument  which 
seems  to  be  implied  in  his  writings.  The  bare  fact  that  he  could 
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state  bis  case  in  terms  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  discussion.  I  only  cite 
him  to  show  by  an  extreme  case  what  is  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine. 
His  theory  involves  the  belief  that  the  essence  of  virtue  consists  in 
obedience  to  an  external  sanction.  The  good  man  and  the  bad  man 
differ  only  in  the  calculation  of  chances.  Morality,  then,  is  something 
superadded  to  human  nature  ;  it  means  obedience  to  a  law  promul- 
gated at  a  definite  time  and  place  ;  it  is  imposed  upon  us  by  another 
being,  and  would  have  no  meaning  but  for  a  specific  promulgation 
by  the  legislator.  At  the  present  day  the  logical  position  is  in- 
verted. Christianity  is  recommended  because  it  teaches  sound 
morality,  not  morality  because  it  is  commended  by  Christianity.  It 
is  therefore  assumed  that  we  have  some  reasons  for  revering  the  moral 
law,  which,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  independent  of  the  supposed 
revelation.  Otherwise  we  should  fall  into  the  vicious  circle  of 
justifying  the  belief  by  the  conduct,  and  the  conduct  by  the  belief. 

But  what  is  the  ultimate  weakness  of  a  position  against  which  it 
would  be  an  anachronism  to  argue  seriously  ?  Upon  Paley's  theory,  it 
is  quite  consistent  to  suppose  that  a  revelation  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  morality.  If  hell  is  the  only  sanction,  and  hell  only  known,  as 
America  was  known  to  our  ancestors  three  centuries  ago,  upon  the 
testimony  of  a  few  travellers  to  the  unknown  world,  then  the  conduct 
determined  by  a  fear  of  hell  is  ultimately  conditioned  by  the  know- 
ledge of  hell.  Thus  Paley  assumes  a  general  principle  which  is  in 
some  cases  indisputable.  Conduct,  we  say,  is  determined  by  belief. 
That  is  obviously  true.  I  fear  to  enter  a  wood,  because  I  believe  that 
it  is  inhabited  by  a  demon.  So  long  as  my  belief  remains,  my  conduct 
will  be  affected  by  it.  It  matters  not,  so  long  as  I  take  the  fact  for 
granted,  whether  the  demon  be  a  reality  or  a  figment.  Does  it 
follow,  then,  that  if  I  discover  the  demon  to  be  a  figment  my  fear  of 
the  forest  will  vanish  ?  That  can  only  be  answered  when  we  know 
how  the  demon  was  created.  *  I  believe  there  is  a  wolf  here  ! '  said 
a  little  child  the  other  day,  on  entering  a  shadowy  lane  in  twilight. 
It  was  easy  to  disprove  the  wolf  by  arguments  on  a  level  with  the 
childish  intelligence.  But  it  was  not  therefore  easy  to  dispel  the 
terror.  The  wolf  was  the  terror.  He  was  the  fear  of  the  unknown 
perils  which  environed  the  traveller  in  the  dark.  The  wolf  would 
only  vanish,  to  become  a  robber  or  a  pitfall  or  a  vague  and  formless 
danger.  Many  imaginative  persons  have  complained  that  their 
nurses  have  made  their  infancy  wretched  by  stories  of  ghosts  and 
goblins.  I  think  that  it  is  not  the  nurse,  but  the  nervous  system 
that  is  to  blame.  Guard  a  child  from  ghosts,  and  he  will  create 
wolves.  The  imaginative  embodiment  is  not  the  cause  but  the 
effect ;  and  I  fancy  is  rather  a  relief  than  otherwise,  by  substituting  a 
definite  cause  for  the  shadowy  and  shapeless  forebodings  that  beset 
the  excitable  temperament. 
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The  general  principle,  then,  must  be  limited.  Belief  determines 
conduct;  but  belief  is  itself  determined.  Right  belief  (we  may 
roughly  say)  is  determined  by  clear  perception  of  facts ;  wrong 
belief  by  the  perception  of  facts  through  a  distorting  medium. 
There  is  always  some  basis  of  genuine  observation,  clouded,  broken, 
and  obscured  by  the  suggestion  of  numberless  phantasms  or  false 
analogies.  It  is,  then,  perfectly  legitimate  in  either  case  to  assign 
the  belief  as  the  proximate  cause  of  conduct.  The  wolf  alarms  us 
equally,  dream  or  solid  substance,  so  long  as  we  make  him  part  of 
our  world.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  assign  the  belief  as  the 
ultimate  cause  of  conduct.  The  wolf  may  correspond  to  a  new  fact 
obtruded  upon  us  from  without.  He  may  be  the  mere  embodiment 
of  fears  arising  from  some  independent  cause.  Disprove  him  in  the 
first  case,  and  the  conduct  due  to  the  belief  will  cease.  Disprove 
him  in  the  second,  and  he  will  be  replaced  by  a  different  fancy,  or 
perhaps  by  a  reasoned  estimate  of  the  dangers  which  originally  gene- 
rated him.  To  destroy  a  superstition  may  be  to  destroy  or  to  regu- 
late the  associated  practice.  If  a  particular  food  is  forbidden  by  a 
religious  belief,  and  you  cease  to  believe  in  the  religion,  you  may 
afterwards  eat  it  without  fear,  or  you  may  discover  that  some  per- 
ception of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  food  had  given  rise  to  a 
sensible  prohibition  enforced  by  an  absurd  sanction. 

It  is  this  obvious  consideration  which  seems  to  me  to  be  virtually 
overlooked  in  many  reasonings  upon  the  subject.  People  quietly 
take  for  granted  that  a  creed  is  somehow  the  efficient  cause  of  all 
the  conduct  which  it  is  supposed  to  sanction.  We  are  content  to 
say  that  Mahommedans  are  temperate  because  their  religion  forbids 
wine ;  or  that  all  Christians  hate  war  because  their  religion  orders 
them  to  turn  the  second  cheek.  Granting  the  facts,  I  could  accept 
the  statement  in  a  sense.  The  individual  Mahommedan  or  Christian, 
we  may  fairly  say,  acts  in  a  given  way  because  he  believes  in  his  creed. 
But  when  we  infer  that  Mahommedanism  or  Christianity  is  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  temperance  or  goodwill  to  mankind,  we  are  either  illo- 
gical, or  tacitly  assuming  that  the  origin  of  the  creeds  is  supernatural. 
The  view  is  intelligible  just  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  believe  in  a 
supernatural  revelation  ;  so  long,  that  is,  as  we  can  regard  the 
conduct  as  determined  by  the  intrusion  from  without  of  an  entirely 
new  piece  of  knowledge,  and  not  by  the  development  from  within  of 
certain  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  doctrine  is  coherent, 
that  is,  so  long  as  Paley's  principle  is  admissible.  If  a  knowledge  of 
hell  is  our  sole  motive  for  avoiding  vice,  and  that  knowledge  was 
somehow  dropped  into  the  world  from  the  skies,  the  theory  will  hold 
water.  But  I  must  ask  before  I  admit  this  :  What  made  hell  ?  Was 
it  not  an  inference  instead  of  a  postulate  ?  Does  it  not  represent  the 
kind  of  picture  which  people  made  for  themselves  of  what  was  likely 
or  desirable — especially  for  their  enemies — the  sort  of  place  to  which 
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an  unbeliever  would  naturally  go?  If  so,  did  it  not  rest  upon  a 
sentiment  which  existed  independently,  and  which  must  therefore 
survive  the  imagery  which  it  generated  ? 

This  conclusion  becomes  the  more  necessary  as  we  abandon  the 
old  conceptions  of  the  genesis  of  religious  belief.  We  are  all  evolu- 
tionists since  Darwin,  as  we  were  vaguely  trying  to  be  evolutionists 
before  Darwin.  The  version  of  this  doctrine  in  the  moral  sciences  is 
what  we  call  the  historic  method.  Few  things  would  be  more 
interesting  than  an  exposition  by  a  competent  reasoner  of  the  true 
significance  and  logical  value  of  that  method.  The  historic  method 
in  any  case  implies  the  belief  that  the  human  race  is  in  some  sense 
an  organic  growth  which  has  been  gradually  developing  from  the 
earliest  recorded  period,  and,  indeed,  from  far  more  distant  periods. 
It  follows  that  any  explanation  of  customs,  or  beliefs,  or  institutions, 
is  inadequate  unless  we  can  show  how  at  any  given  stage  they  have 
grown  out  of  a  preceding  stage.  It  means  that  1888  must  always 
be  explicable  through  1887.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
logic  by  which  moral  or  religious  problems  have  been  hitherto 
approached  is  erroneous  or  wanting  in  cogency.  But  it  supplies  a 
new  test  which  any  theory,  however  attained,  must  be  able  to  satisfy. 
A  true  theory  of  the  moral  sense,  for  example,  must  be  in  one  aspect 
a  theory  of  a  group  of  instincts  which  have  played  a  certain  part 
in  the  growth  of  the  organism.  It  cannot  be  true  if  it  contradicts 
what  we  know  of  the  actual  history  of  that  development.  There- 
fore, although  the  historic  method,  by  itself,  may  be  inadequate  to 
suggest  a  true  theory,  it  is  clear  that  any  theory  must  submit  to  a 
verification  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  The  result  which 
immediately  concerns  us  is  that  the  religious  and  other  beliefs  of 
mankind  have  a  history  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  when  we 
undertake  to  pronounce  upon  their  origin  or  their  influence.  If,  for 
example,  Paley's  theory  implies  that  morality  dropped  into  the  world 
about  1,800  years  ago,  it  would  be  at  once  refuted  by  the  simplest 
knowledge  as  to  the  facts  of  moral  development.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  dependence  of  morality  upon  some  sudden  revelation,  on  a 
supernatural  communication  to  the  world,  would  require  that  a  cor- 
responding catastrophe  should  have  taken  place  in  the  process  of 
development,  and  that  the  new  motives  introduced  should  prove 
their  novelty  by  the  obvious  intrusion  of  a  new  factor  in  history. 
History  is  now  understood  as  a  theory  of  social  dynamics,  not  a 
mere  collection  of  independent  facts,  but  a  record  of  the  play  of 
forces.  The  new  force  must  manifest  itself  by  a  new  phenomenon,  if 
we  are  to  believe  in  its  reality.  But  the  tendency  of  evolutionism 
is  precisely  to  disprove  the  existence  of  any  such  catastrophe.  As 
geologists  have  abandoned  the  belief  in  convulsions,  historians  have 
given  up  the  corresponding  belief  in  sudden  transformations.  The 
old-fashioned  '  legislator '  who  manufactured  a  set  of  institutions  out 
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of  hand  is  superseded  by  the  slow  processes  of  elaboration  by  the  race. 
Trial  by  jury  was  not  invented  by  Alfred,  but  grew  out  of  institu- 
tions pre-existing.  The  whole  structure  of  modern  society  is  seen  to 
have  been  rooted  in  the  past ;  and  at  any  given  moment  we  see  a 
continuous  manipulation  of  materials  already  in  existence,  not  a 
sudden  invention  of  entire  novelties. 

The  historical  method  was  of  course  coming  into  existence  long 
before  the  doctrine  of  evolution  had  been  applied   to   the   whole 
scientific  field.     Cardinal  Newman's  doctrine  of  development  gave 
one  striking  application  of  the  principle.     The  Catholic  theology, 
as  I  understand  him   to  say,  did  not  spring  into  existence  ready 
made  and  completely  articulated ;    but  represents  the  growth    of 
certain  germinal  principles,  originally  of  course  implanted  by  a  divine 
interpreter  and  throughout  developed  under  a  divine  superintend- 
ence, but  still  resembling  in  its  subsequent  history  a  natural  growth, 
not  an  abrupt  creation.     The  doctrine  presented  itself  to  him  as 
an  answer  to  certain  difficulties,  and  therefore  as  a  defence  of  the 
Catholic   doctrine.      But   apologies   of  this   kind   have   a   terrible 
tendency   to   turn   into   explanations.      You   mean   to   prove   the 
reasonableness  of  a  belief,  and  you  find  that  you  have  accounted  for 
its  existence.     You  have  explained  away  this  or  that  difficulty  at  the 
cost  of  admitting  the  validity  of  a  new  method.     When  we  once 
begin  to  reason  upon  certain  principles  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  we 
can  limit  their  application.   A  method  is  a  dangerous  thing.    It  can- 
not be  taken  up  or  let  fall  at  pleasure.     It  is  to  admit  the  validity 
of  a  new  canon  of  proof,  not  to  reject  this  or  that  particular  result. 
What  is  it  in  fact  that  we  are  doing?     We  are  substituting  for 
the  old  *  proofs,'  or  at  least  placing  beside  the  old   proof,  a   new 
system  of  verification.     We  regard  the  religion  of  a  race  as  one  of 
the  factors  in  its  development,  and  though  we  may  try  to  prove  by 
other  arguments  that  it  is  true,  we  test  them  by  applying  the  argu- 
ment that  it  has  worked.     Kecognising  the  fallibility  of  our  own 
judgments,   we   appeal   to   the   experience   of  the   race.     Securus 
judicat  orbis  terrarum.     The  fact  that  a  creed  has  long  satisfied  the 
intellectual  or  moral  needs  of  mankind  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  it 
is  some  value.     When  a  Darwinian  finds  that  an  organ  has  been 
always  possessed  by  a  species,  he  takes  the  fact  as  a  presumption  of . 
its  utility.     The  tendency  to  rely  upon  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  tendency  to  argue  from  the  usefulness,  rather  than 
the  demonstrable  truth,  of  a  religion.     I  most  fully  agree  that  the 
argument  is  cogent  and  the  mode  of  verification  indispensable.     But, 
like  every  other  method,  it  may  lead  to  errors,  if  we  do  not  regard 
the  canons  by  which  its  application  should  be  guarded.     A  crude 
application  of  the  historical  method  has  led  to  the  hopeless  attempt 
of  reviving  old  political  institutions  and  old  forms  of  art  because 
they  were  once  living  and  picturesque.     A  sound  insight  into  the 
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conditions  would  have  made  us  recognise  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  plant  flowers  in  soil  deprived  of  the  nutritious  elements,  or  to  win 
the  grace  of  childhood  by  teaching  adults  to  lisp  in  infantile  lan- 
guage. 

What,  in  fact,  is  the  true  inference  from  the  vitality  of  a  given 
creed :  that  is,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  satisfied  a  civilised  race 
through  one  or  two  thousand  years  ?  We  may,  I  think,  safely  assume 
—without  stopping  to  pick  phrases — that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  instead  of  an  artificial  growth  ;  that  it  must  have  a  certain 
logical  coherency  and  imaginative  harmony ;  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
selection  of  dogmas,  picked  out  in  obedience  to  some  temporary  con- 
venience, and  held  together  by  extraneous  considerations.  It  must 
correspond  to  some  highly  general  mode  of  conceiving  the  world, 
from  which  its  principles  are  tolerably  logical  deductions.  A  creed 
will  not  hold  together,  we  may  assume,  for  any  length  of  time  or 
under  great  variety  of  circumstances,  if  it  rests  upon  a  substratum 
of  contradictions.  Implicit  inconsistency  must  always  be  a  source  of 
weakness,  however  faint  the  explicit  logical  instinct.  But  can  we 
assert  that  the  creed  is  true  because  so  far  consistent  ?  That  may 
be  possible  in  some  cases  where  its  existence  implies  its  constant 
verification.  The  *  all-corroding  force  of  the  intellect,'  as  Cardinal 
Newman  calls  it,  has  established  some  principles  which  have  resisted 
all  corrosion :  which  remain  now  as  they  remained  at  first,  and  have 
only  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  systematic  exposure  to 
every  conceivable  test.  We  hold  to  Euclid's  propositions,  or  to 
Archimedes'  theory  of  floating  equilibrium,  or  to  Newton's  doctrine 
of  gravitation,  as  firmly  as  ever,  or  more  firmly  than  ever.  The  mode 
in  which  they  have  been  applied  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they 
cannot  involve  appreciable  error ;  and,  if  any  one  is  incapable  of 
understanding  the  direct  argument  which  convinced  the  first  enun- 
ciators,  the  force  of  this  a  posteriori  argument  should  still  make 
doubt  all  but  impossible.  Other  doctrines  once  universally  held 
have  disappeared.  The  common  instance  is  the  geocentric  theory 
of  astronomy,  which  we  still  use  for  ordinary  purposes  because  it  gives 
within  limits  an  accurate  method  of  combining  our  impressions. 
But  we  now  know  that  they  can  be  combined  more  accurately  upon 
a  different  system,  for  which  other  unanswerable  reasons  may  be 
alleged.  Therefore  a  time  came  when  the  old  theory  had  to  be 
abandoned  by  astronomers  as  a  mere  survival  of  an  exploded  system 
of  thought.  Its  long  vitality  showed  that  it  really  had  a  certain 
logical  coherency ;  its  decay  shows  with  equal  conclusiveness  that  it 
could  not  be  a  final  and  definitive  expression  of  the  facts. 

The  application  is  obvious.  If  the  vitality  of  any  doctrine  is  a 
proof  of  its  reasonableness,  its  decay  is  a  proof,  in  the  same  degree, 
that  it  is  unreasonable.  One  doctrine  cannot  be  used  without  imply- 
ing the  other.  They  are  different  aspects  of  the  same  truth.  If, 
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therefore,  you  infer  from  the  persistence  of  a  religion  that  it  implies 
an  element  of  truth,  you  must  admit  that  its  inability  to  persist 
implies  an  element  of  error.  The  argument  as  put  forward  by  the 
apologist  must  recoil  on  its  employer.  The  very  fact  from  which 
you  start  is  that  a  large  part,  and  that  the  most  intelligent  part,  of 
the  world  has  ceased  to  believe.  On  your  own  principles  the  decay 
of  belief  proves  that  the  belief  will  not  work.  What  then  is  the  use 
of  arguing  that  it  worked  formerly,  except  to  prove,  what  nobody,  and 
certainly  no  evolutionist,  denies,  that  it  contained  a  considerable 
element  of  truth  ?  Like  the  geocentric  theory,  it  gave  an  explana- 
tion of  facts,  which  was  logically  coherent  and  sufficient  so  long  as 
certain  assumptions  were  unchallenged.  Like  that  theory,  it  must 
decay  when  the  assumptions  are  not  only  challenged,  but  have  ceased 
to  be  credible.  Why  has  the  religion  decayed  ?  Because,  like  all 
other  religions,  it  had  within  it  the  seeds  of  death ;  erroneous 
dogmas  were  at  its  base,  and  as  they  fall  out  of  genuine  belief  the 
superstructure  has  no  real  foundation. 

Of  course,  excuses  are  not  wanting  for  assuming  a  theory  of 
development  as  long  as  it  tells  for  us,  and  abandoning  it  as  soon  as 
it  tells  against  us.  Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  awkward 
phenomenon.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  the  progress  of  the 
physical  sciences  has  been  one  cause  of  disbelief.  We  then  have  to 
ask  why  the  discovery  of  one  set  of  truths  should  be  fatal  to  the 
belief  in  another  set ;  especially  as  we  have  now  found  out  that  they 
strikingly  corroborate  each  other.  Sometimes,  again,  we  are  told 
that  the  world  has  become  unbelieving  because  it  has  become  wicked. 
The  statement  is  at  least  disputable,  if  not  plainly  false :  some 
of  us  still  hold  to  a  belief  in  progress.  But,  putting  aside  all  cant 
about  progress — a  cant  less  hateful  to  my  mind  than  its  opposite — 
what  does  the  argument  prove  ?  If  it  proved  anything,  it  would 
prove  that  Christianity  was  a  failure.  The  divine  light  has  shone 
in  the  darkness ;  the  church  through  which  it  has  shone  has 
triumphantly  established  its  sway,  and  the  result  is  such  general 
corruption  that  the  creed  becomes  incredible.  Have  we  become 
wicked  because  we  ceased  to  believe  ?  Then  why  did  we  cease  to 
believe?  Or  have  we  ceased  to  believe  because  we  have  become 
wicked  ?  Then  what  was  the  value  of  the  belief  ?  The  only  belief 
which  can  make  men  good  has  insured  its  own  failure  by  the  badness 
of  believers.  If,  as  Catholics  sometimes  urge,  the  English  Church 
was  upset  at  the  Eeformation  by  the  lust  of  a  wicked  king  and  the 
greed  of  his  courtiers,  the  inference  is  that  it  must  have  lost  the  vital 
powers  which  enabled  it  to  triumph  over  lust  and  greed  and  brutality 
in  earlier  times.  Such  explanations  are  verbally  admissible  so  long  as 
we  are  at  the  point  of  view  of  supernaturalism  ;  for  that  involves  the 
belief  in  a  causation  of  affairs  by  the  occasional  intervention  of  an 
utterly  inscrutable  power.  If  such  interventions  happen,  all  reasoning 
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from  evolution  breaks  down.  But,  if  we  adopt  a  theory  of  evolution, 
this  is  precisely  the  view  which  has  to  be  rejected ;  where  catastrophe 
begins,  evolution  ends,  and  you  could  only  succeed  by  showing  that 
the  theory  upon  which  you  rely  is  incompetent.  As,  however,  the 
infidel  has  already  admitted  the  obvious  explanation  that  the  creed 
is  dying  because  it  includes  exploded  errors,  the  argument  will  clearly 
be  thrown  away  upon  him. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  he  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  really  paying 
more  honour  to  Christianity  than  the  advocates  of  its  supernatural 
character.  Let  us  admit  that  Christianity  deserves  all  that  its 
advocates  claim  for  it.  I  have  no  right  to  form  any  opinion  worth 
expressing  upon  the  historical  question.  I  am  ready  to  take  for 
granted  that  Christianity  marked  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  a 
new  '  enthusiasm  of  humanity ' ;  that  it  was  an  essential  agent  in  a 
vast  amelioration  of  society ;  that  it  raised  the  poor  and  helpless, 
destroyed  slavery,  improved  the  position  of  women,  and  purified  the 
relation  between  the  sexes ;  that  the  medieval  Church  was  a  vast 
civilising  agency  which  helped  to  direct  into  better  channels  the 
energies  of  rough  warriors,  too  much  occupied  in  knocking  each  other 
on  the  head  ;  that  the  clergy  were  the  masters  who  persuaded  these 
overgrown  schoolboys  to  be  decently  well-behaved ;  and  that  even  at 
the  present  day  the  various  churches  are  in  the  main  using  their 
enormous  power  to  raise  the  condition  of  mankind.  Though  I 
fancy  that  some  of  these  propositions  would  require  much  qualifica- 
tion, I  am  ready  to  admit  them  not  only  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
but  because  I  dimly  surmise  that  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  truth. 
Still,  the  real  question  remains :  What  made  Christianity  ?  What 
were  the  conditions  cf  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Christian 
Church?  Was  it  something  suddenly  intruded  into  the  world,  or 
would  it  be  more  properly  described  as  the  organ  through  which  the 
humanising  and  elevating  instincts  of  mankind  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  social  institutions  ?  The  question  is  obviously  vital ;  and  yet 
it  is  constantly  begged  both  in  this  and  far  less  important  cases. 
There  is  a  common  phrase  which  I  am  often  condemned  to  hear. 
This  or  that  quality  is  '  produced,'  it  is  said,  by  certain  institutions. 
But  what  produced  the  institutions  ?  Did  they  create  the  forces,  or 
are  they  only  the  channels  created  by  forces  independently  existing? 
Did  the  miraculous  stories  create  the  enthusiasm  for  new  ideals  of 
life,  or  were  they  created  by  it?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Hindoo  character  has  been  affected  by  Brahmanism  or  by  Mahom- 
medanism.  As  Mahommedanism  was  introduced  from  without,  its 
influence,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  in  part  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  really  new  set  of  conditions,  and  in  speaking  of  this 
influence  I  am  referring  in  an  intelligible  way  to  a  true  cause  of 
certain  modifications  of  character.  But,  as  Brahmanism  arose  from 
within,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  supernaturally  revealed,  we 
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have  no  doubt  that  its  peculiarities  were  due  to  the  character  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  arose,  and  therefore  cannot  be  logically 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  their  characteristics.  To  get  out  of  a 
vicious  circle  we  can  only  speak  of  the  influence  of  a  religion  in  such 
a  way  as  to  draw  inferences  about  its  utility  or  otherwise,  when  we 
have  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  how  far  it  was  an  original  cause 
and  how  far  it  was  a  product  of  pre-existing  conditions. 

When,  therefore,  we  place  ourselves  at  the  historical  point  of  view, 
and  argue  about  the  influence  of  a  religion,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  our  primary  assumptions.  We  have  to 
ask  what  made  the  religious  institution,  as  we  have  already  had  to  ask 
what  made  the  belief.  There  can,  for  example,  be  no  more  profoundly 
interesting  problem  than  the  origin  of  Christianity.  If  it  be  sus- 
ceptible of  a  genuine  scientific  solution,  we  should  have  to  reply  by 
assigning  the  various  social  and  intellectual  conditions  from  which 
it  sprang,  by  tracing  the  philosophical  impulses  which  it  embodied, 
and  still  more  the  state  of  society  which  made  it  acceptable.  I  do 
not  ask  which  of  the  many  learned  writers  who  have  examined  the 
question,  or  whether  any  of  them,  have  given  an  adequate  answer. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  difficulty  is  not  to  assign  sufficient 
causes,  but  to  determine  their  relative  importance  and  the  precise 
mode  in  which  they  came  into  play. 

Theologians,  of  course,  still  assert  that  the  great  revolution  which 
then  took  place  is  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  postulate  the 
intervention  of  an  entirely  new  spiritual  force.  Every  genuine 
historical  inquiry  tends  to  make  it  more  intelligible.  It  is  enough  to 
remark  upon  this  point  that  the  statements  of  apologists  are  really 
in  confirmation  of  this  belief.  They  labour  to  point  out  how  pre- 
cisely Christianity  was  adapted  to  the  various  wants  of  the  time. 
The  obvious  inference  is  that  Christianity  was  developed  by  the 
instincts  of  the  people  who  felt  those  wants.  The  inversion  of  the 
argument  is  precisely  that  which  has  taken  place  in  scientific  problems. 
The  fitness  of  a  being  for  a  given  environment  was  formerly  alleged 
as  a  proof  that  the  two  corresponding  things  were  separately  created 
md  adapted  by  supernatural  power.  It  is  now  alleged  as  a  proof 
that  the  two  have  been  developed  together  by  means  of  constant 
reciprocal  action.  The  case  of  a  new  religion  is  indeed  simpler  than 
lost.  Even  the  most  characteristic  utterances  were  not  new ;  they 
had  been  often  proclaimed  in  many  different  times  and  places  ;  the 
only  novelty  was  that  an  appropriate  soil  was  now  provided  for  their 
vigorous  growth.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  problem  to  be  equally 
soluble  in  both  senses,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  which  solu- 
tion must  be  adopted  by  the  believer  in  evolution.  The  same  ambi- 
guity, or  rather  the  ease  with  which  the  weapon  used  by  one  school 
may  be  turned  to  account  by  the  opponents,  is  illustrated  by  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  principle.  The  validity  of  some  of  the 
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moral  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  disputed.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  of  the  present  day,  for  example,  concerns  the  true  theory 
of  marriage.  The  Christian  theory  (whatever  it  may  precisely  be)  of 
marriage  is  alleged  against  modern  revolutionary  notions.  If  the  theory 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  its  utility,  the  argument  requires  no 
appeal  to  supernatural  sanctions.  It  would  simply  prove  that  upon 
this  topic  the  Christians  adopted  a  theory,  established  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  race,  upon  grounds  which  were  as  accessible  to  them 
as  to  us.  But  if  their  doctrine  is  proved  to  be  mischievous,  it  is 
idle  to  support  it  on  the  ground  of  a  revelation.  It  simply  convinces 
opponents  that  so  far  the  revelation  was  wrong,  and  therefore  not 
divine.  It  is  sometimes  said,  truly  or  falsely,  that  the  Christian 
theory  had  a  degrading  aspect,  that  it  condemned  or  depreciated 
natural  instincts  which  are  really  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  race, 
and  exalted  an  unwholesome  asceticism.  If  that  can  be  proved,  Chris- 
tianity had  so  far  an  immoral  tendency.  But  if,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  theory  can  be  established  by  an  appeal  to  experience,  there  is 
no  reason  to  assign  to  it  a  supernatural  origin,  any  more  than  to  a 
similar  theory  about  temperance  in  the  indulgence  of  other  instincts. 
When  experience  is  admitted  as  the  criterion  of  the  truth,  it  will 
also  have  to  be  admitted  as  the  explanation  of  the  belief. 

Briefly,  then — for  the  argument  has  been  sufficiently  indicated — 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  impossible  for  those  who  would  adopt 
the  evolutionist  doctrine  to  stop  short  in  its  application.  They  must 
apply  it  to  the  origin  of  a  religion  as  well  as  to  its  later  growth — for 
the  '  origin  '  is  nothing  but  a  slow  transformation  of  previously  exist- 
ing creeds.  They  must  accept  the  decay  of  any  creed  as  a  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  some  fundamental  error,  by  the  very  same  logic 
which  makes  them  claim  its  vitality  as  a  proof  of  its  logical  consis- 
tency. And,  above  all,  a  theory  which  directly,  or  by  implication, 
regards  morality  as  the  product  of  a  particular  creed  is  essentially  in- 
consistent. The  changes  which  take  place  in  men's  moral  standards 
and  their  religious  theories  are  not  related  as  effect  and  cause,  but  as 
the  outcome  of  profounder  changes  taking  place  in  the  equilibrium 
of  social  forces  and  the  interpretation  of  the  knowable  universe. 
The  whole  mode  of  argument  implies  an  inversion  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  a  belief  in  the  magical  influence  of  dogmas  quite  untenable  when 
the  corresponding  theory  of  supernatural  revelation  has  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  most  ordinary  teaching  of  history  seems  to  me  con- 
clusive. When  we  realise  the  true  position  of  Christianity  in  the 
world ;  when  we  admit,  on  the  strength  of  plain  facts  and  figures,  that 
it  has  only  existed  during  a  relatively  brief  period  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  race,  and  then  only  amongst  a  small  minority  ;  that  it 
has  broken  up  into  numerous  and  utterly  discordant  sections,  that  it 
has  decayed  as  knowledge  has  increased,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  race  has  got  on  very  well  without  it,  it  is  hopeless  to  assert  that 
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morality  is  caused  by  a  belief  in  Christianity.  When  we  see  the 
way  in  which  men's  beliefs  and  instincts  have  slowly  elaborated 
corresponding  institutions  and  constructed  the  framework  of  social 
life,  it  is  equally  idle  to  attribute  the  growth  of  the  morality  which 
is  implied  in  the  structure  to  any  particular  dogma.  Indeed,  people 
who  assert  most  emphatically  the  dependence  of  morality  upon 
theology  must  admit  that  the  relation  is  strangely  ambiguous.  Ke- 
formers,  even  the  early  Christians,  have  generally  been  regarded  as 
atheists  by  conservatives.  They  disbelieved,  not  in  God,  but  in 
the  only  gods  in  whom  their  antagonists  believed.  They  denounced 
the  gods  as  immoral,  and  ended  by  converting  them  into  devils.  If 
theology  has  been  favourable  to  morality  so  far  as  it  has  protected 
the  old  customs  or  institutions  which  represent  the  past  experience 
of  a  race,  it  has  also  been  opposed  to  the  innovations  which  contained 
all  possible  germs  of  improvement.  The  oldest  race  of  gods  had  no 
particular  interest  in  morality,  though  they  ultimately  took  it  under 
their  protection,  and  afterwards  appealed  to  it  for  protection.  It  is 
a  commonplace  of  divines  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen — that  is,  of 
a  previous  stage  of  development — were  very  objectionable  beings : 

Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  Rage,  Revenge,  or  Lust, 
Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive 
And,  formed  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would  believe. 

The  gods  are  the  last  members  of  a  community  to  be  reformed. 
Controversialists  who  assert  that  morality  without  theology  must 
perish,  are  at  least  bound  to  explain  what  they  mean  by  theology. 
If  the  philosopher  admits  that  the  idolater  is  also  a  theist,  he  has  to 
admit  that  theism  may  be  immoral.  If  he  says,  as  has  some- 
times been  said,  that  idolaters  are  really  atheists,  then  the  creed 
which  is  really  essential  to  morality  is  just  that  colourless  abstract 
theism  which  slides  into  pantheism,  and  thence  into  agnosticism, 
and  which  every  preacher  will  tell  us  is  inefficacious.  Morality  is 
made  dependent  either  upon  a  superstition  which  vanishes  with  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  or  on  a  metaphysical  doctrine  absolutely  unin- 
telligible to  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  dogmatic  declarations  of  the  dependence 
of  morality  upon  theology  are  not  only  gratuitous,  but  essentially 
illogical.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  come  to  conceive  of  the  world  in  a 
different  way,  our  views  of  morality  will  alter ;  and,  so  far  as  our 
conceptions  are  more  accurate,  will  presumably  alter  for  the  better. 
The  real  difficulty  seems  to  come  later— namely,  at  the  point  when 
we  transfer  our  argument  from  the  society  to  the  individual.  At  a 
given  moment,  a  groundless  belief  may  be  as  cogent  as  a  well-founded 
belief.  A  madman  may  act  royalty  as  consistently  as  if  he  were 
placed  upon  a  real  throne.  And  a  man's  conduct  may  be  outwardly 
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moral  if  he  abstains  from  murder,  not  out  of  true  benevolence,  but 
from  fear  of  a  purely  imaginary  consequence.  So  far  as  morality  in 
a  given  case  is  associated  with  a  belief  in  hell,  the  destruction  of  the 
false  belief  may  cause  a  man  to  commit  murder.  If  a  Hindoo  leads 
an  ascetic  life  in  hopes  of  reward  from  an  imaginary  deity,  you  may 
turn  him  into  a  sensualist  by  destroying  his  belief  in  the  deity.  Some 
observers  appear  to  be  convinced  that,  although  Christianity  is 
absolutely  true,  it  has  in  point  of  fact  converted  many  Hindoos  into 
sneaks  and  thieves.  The  argument  shows  that  any  man  may  be  injured 
by  destroying  a  belief,  true  or  false,  upon  which  his  life  has  been 
moulded.  The  fact  is  undeniable,  and  suggests  some  curious  points 
of  casuistry.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  openly  infer  that 
we  ought  therefore  to  sanction  false  beliefs.  Conservatives  may 
believe  sincerely  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  motives  which  keep  John 
and  Thomas  from  the  public-house  would  be  weakened  if  John  and 
Thomas  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Salvation  Army.  They  infer  too 
readily  that  nothing  must  be  said  to  injure  those  persons'  belief  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  and  the  tower  of  Babel.  If  their  view  be  admitted, 
we  seem  to  be  driven  to  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  we  ought  to 
keep  an  esoteric  form  of  belief  in  our  own  bosoms,  while  we  bow  the 
knee  in  the  house  of  Kimmon.  I  will  not  stop  to  speak  my  mind 
upon  this  point.  I  object  to  lying  on  principle,  and  I  think  that  a 
lie  as  to  my  religious  belief,  dictated  by  amiable  motives,  is  still  a 
lie,  and  even  a  mischievous  variety  of  the  genus.  But  I  will  come 
to  the  point  which  I  more  specially  have  to  urge. 

The  argument  from  belief  to  conduct,  as  usually  stated,  is  con- 
nected with  a  certain  ethical  doctrine.  It  assumes  an  analogy 
between  morality  and  law  which  I  take  to  be  essentially  misleading. 
Morality  is  assimilated  to  a  code  of  laws  imposed  by  a  supernatural 
ruler,  and  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  infinite  reward  and  punishment. 
The  inference  is  drawn,  that  its  existence  is  dependent  upon  our 
belief  in  such  a  system,  and  that  our  obedience  will  be  proportioned 
to  the  stringency  of  the  sanction.  That  the  inference  is  wrong 
somewhere  follows  from  the  simple  matter  of  fact  that  the  sanctions 
have  signally  failed  to  make  all  men  moral,  and  have,  according  to 
some  theologians,  left  most  men  in  a  state  deserving  of  eternal 
torture.  The  reason  is  clear  upon  the  view  which  I  have  suggested. 
The  laws~are  not  really  imposed  from  without,  known  by  revelation 
or  enforced  by  coercion.  For  the  subjects  are  also  the  rulers ;  the 
*  laws '  are  simply  the  expression  of  their  instincts  as  members  of  a 
society ;  and  the  supposed  sanctions  are  only  the  dreams  suggested 
by  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  true  mechanism  of  the  universe. 
The  result  is  that  preachers  must  command  by  obeying ;  that  their 
doctrines  only  obtain  acceptance  by  embodying  the  instincts  which 
they  seem^to  control ;  that,  therefore,  alongside  with  the  extravagant 
threats  is  developed  a  system  of  evading  their  fulfilment.  The 
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severity  of  the  law  has  to  be  tempered  by  a  corresponding  system 
of  equity  ;  and  dogmatic  theology  becomes  an  elaborate  method  of 
unsaying  in  one  set  of  words  what  you  have  just  said  in  another. 
This  is,  therefore,  not  an  accident,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  method. 
You  admit  that  a  belief  in  the  tremendous  penalties  of  hell  is  insuf- 
ficient, in  point  of  fact,  to  keep  bad  men  in  order.  You  evade  the 
consequence  by  saying  that  they  would  be  kept  in  order  if  they 
believed.  A  threat  so  imposing  in  its  terms  must  be  efficacious 
potentially,  whatever  it  may  have  proved  actually.  How  this  may 
be,  I  will  not  inquire.  Whether  men  would  be  really  more  moral 
if  they  expected  that  all  sins  would  lead  to  infinite  sufferings  is  to 
my  mind  not  a  simple  question.  I  have  little  faith  in  the  lash,  even 
when  it  is  made  of  hell-fire.  But  the  answer  is  plain.  Your*  if 
suggests  an  impossibility.  No  church  ever  did  or  could  entertain 
this  belief.  When  you  try  to  sanction  by  appealing  to  the  invisible 
world,  you  are  forced  to  have  resort  to  the  incredible.  You  are 
obliged  to  increase  your  punishments  verbally,  because  they  have  so 
little  effect  upon  the  imagination.  You  are  compelled  to  multiply 
the  numerator  to  make  up  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  denominator. 
Any  number  becomes  inappreciable  when  it  has  to  be  put  at  the 
end  of  so  many  decimal  places.  Then  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  the 
apparently  savage  and  vindictive  punishment,  you  are  obliged  to 
invent  a  system  of  forgiveness,  and  therefore  to  diminish  the  effect 
of  your  threats  by  admitting  that  their  fulfilment  is  altogether  un- 
certain. And  finally,  the  arbitrary  action  of  an  inscrutable  legislator 
forces  you  to  shock  the  conscience  to  which  you  appeal  by  admit- 
ting that  justice  may  be  satisfied  by  punishing  the  innocent.  The 
extravagance  of  the  threats  would  lead  to  their  summary  rejection, 
unless  they  were  tempered  by  qualifications  which  no  ingenuity  can 
reconcile  with  justice.  This  net  result  of  the  process  is  comparable 
to  that  of  correcting  the  geocentric  theory  by  epicycles  which 
make  it  after  all  coincide  with  the  heliocentric.  You  have  only 
succeeded  in  expressing  the  general  objection  to  immorality  in  a 
roundabout  and  unintelligible  fashion.  You  still  ask  whether  a  bad 
man  can  be  restrained  without  hell.  The  reply  is  that  you  have  not 
succeeded  in  restraining  him  by  threats  of  hell.  Can  we  make  all  bad 
men  good  ?  No,  can  you  ?  No  device  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  making 
bad  men  good,  nor  even  in  bullying  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  good. 
That  is  a  fact  which  we  do  not  make,  but  which  we  certainly  recog- 
nise. Our  only  conclusion  is  that  he  should,  if  possible,  be  reformed, 
and  that  by  altering  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  developed,  he 
may  be  made  a  good  deal  scarcer.  We  really  object  to  vice  because 
it  is  obviously  mischievous,  not  because  it  is  supposed  to  have 
mysterious  consequences  in  another  world.  So  we  object  to  small- 
pox quite  as  much  when  we  talk  about  germs  or  infection  as  when 
we  regard  disease  as  the  work  of  a  demon  ;  and  we  find  vaccination 
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on  the  whole  a  better  remedy  than  restraining  an  imaginary  fiend 
by  magical  incantations.  The  change  of  theory  may  be  stated  in 
theological  as  well  as  in  scientific  language.  The  philosophical 
divine  would  repudiate  the  vulgar  imagery  as  much  as  I  could  do. 
He  sees  in  it,  as  I  see  in  it,  the  natural  result  of  an  instinct  be- 
wildered by  erroneous  modes  of  thought,  and  the  need  for  sensuous 
imagery.  I  should  only  part  from  him  in  so  far  as  he  tries  (as  it 
seems  to  me)  to  combine  incompatible  views.  If  he  speaks  as  a 
philosopher,  he  repudiates  the  vulgar  belief  as  the  alloy  produced  by 
ignorance.  When  he  gets  into  the  pulpit,  this  alloy  becomes  too 
often  the  essence  of  the  doctrine.  The  fact  that  people  cannot 
receive  the  plain  truth  till  they  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  plane 
of  thought,  becomes  a  reason,  not  for  raising  them,  but  for  adulte- 
rating the  truth  for  their  consumption.  And  yet,  it  should  surely 
be  possible  to  teach  a  higher  doctrine  even  in  the  old  terms. 

If  theology  in  any  sense  be  capable  of  expressing  our  highest 
conceptions — a  question  which  I  do  not  discuss — it  must  be  so  far 
transformed  as  to  abandon  the  conception  of  the  deity  as  an  external 
coercive  power,  and  substituting  for  it  the  conception  of  the  immanent 
force  of  which  the  world  is  said  to  be  the  '  living  raiment.'  But  this 
conception  is  radically  hostile  to  the  theory  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
They  are  only  kept  together  by  verbal  ambiguity.  We  may  perhaps 
regard  the  history  of  the  world  as  representing  the  realisation  of  a 
divine  idea,  as  a  slow  process  of  evolution  which  is  in  some  mysterious 
sense  the  gradual  unfolding  of  an  underlying  providential  plan.  In 
that  case  nature  is  no  longer  a  something  ruled  by  so-called  laws 
imposed  upon  it  from  without,  nor  human  beings  a  set  of  semi-inde- 
pendent refractory  subjects  governed  by  the  threats  and  promises  of 
an  invisible  ruler.  The  natural  forces  and  the  human  instincts  are 
manifestations  of  the  same  power  which  works  throughout.  Upon 
that  doctrine,  to  me,  I  confess,  not  too  intelligible,  we  must  frankly 
abandon  the  view  implied  in  the  ordinary  argument.  God  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  the  jealous,  arbitrary,  revengeful  tyrant  to  be 
pacified  or  enraged  by  mysterious  charms.  We  cannot  consistently 
speak  of  the  dread  of  his  anger  as  a  condition  of  morality.  We 
cannot,  for  example,  attribute  to  him  the  worst  faults  of  a  human 
legislator,  the  vindictive  sentiment  which  is  happily  disappearing  from 
human  legislation,  the  indefinite  and  prolonged  torment  of  a  sinner 
from  sheer  pleasure  in  his  suffering.  We  admit  as  a  principle  of  our 
own  criminal  laws  that  they  should  at  least  be  consistent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  reform  of  the  criminal.  An  omnipotent  being  who  can 
not  only  alter  indefinitely  the  conditions  in  which  men  are  placed,  but 
directly  affect  their  characters,  must  be  at  least  better  able  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  which  with  us  oppose  a  full  application  of  the  principle. 
If  the  divine  power  is  not  an  external  force,  restraining  refractory  and 
therefore  independent  beings,  but  the  indwelling  influence  mani- 
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Tested  throughout  the  whole  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  man,  the 
analogy  upon  which  the  old-fashioned  system  depended  breaks  down. 
The  associated  phrases  become  meaningless  or  contradictory.  Hell 
is  no  longer  essential  to  the  divine  justice,  but  a  confession  of  failure. 
The  divine  action  must  be  manifested  in  the  suppression  of  wicked- 
ness, not  in  the  torture  of  the  wicked. 

I  am  coming  within  range  of  a  familiar  problem.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  mythology  is  often  combined  with  an  assertion  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  retaining  some  of  the  allied  beliefs.  Morality 
is  no  longer  interpreted  to  mean  obedience  to  commands  enforced 
by  the  supernatural  sanctions  of  an  external  ruler.  But  the  abstract 
conceptions  of  *  moral  responsibility,'  and  of  '  free  will '  as  its  correla- 
tive, are  said  to  be  necessary  when  the  supposed  relation  is  no  longer 
intelligible,  or  has  melted  into  an  inconceivable  relation  to  an  incon- 
ceivable being.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  with  levity  when  I  say 
that  this  reminds  me  of  the  passage  in  Alice  in  Wonderland— a  book 
curiously  fertile  in  metaphysical  suggestions — where  the  grin  is  sup- 
posed to  remain  after  the  animal  has  vanished.  In  the  mythological 
systems  the  rule  of  the  gods  is  justified  by  the  independence  of  the 
human  being.  They  may  punish  what  they  did  not  cause.  But  when 
the  conception  of  the  divine  power  and  its  relations  to  men  has  been 
transformed,  when  the  mythology  has  expanded  into  a  philosophy, 
the  conception  once  appropriate  and  inevitable  becomes  a  mystery 
and  an  impediment.  I  cannot  here  ask  what  is  the  logical  validity  of 
the  belief,  but  I  must  ask  what  is  its  practical  efficacy.  When  it  is 
asserted  that  the  belief  in  free-will  is  essential  to  morality,  I  can 
understand  it  in  this  sense  (though  I  do  not  accept  it),  that  the  facts 
are  only  explicable  upon  the  assumption  of  free-will.  If  so,  a  true 
philosophy  will  include  the  doctrine.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  say  that  men  will  not  be  moral  if  they  do  not  accept  the  doctrine. 
That  is  to  say,  that  morality  depends  upon  the  entertaining  a 
belief  upon  which  the  philosophic  world  has  been  for  centuries 
hopelessly  divided ;  which  is  so  difficult  to  understand,  that  no 
philosopher  can  say  even  what  is  the  real  point  at  issue  without  being 
condemned  by  half  at  least  of  his  equals,  and  which  can  only  be  solved 
according  to  many  of  the  orthodox  by  accepting  an  inconceivability. 
Here,  for  example,  is  an  entry  from  the  index  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Discussions :  '  Freewill  of  man,  the  condition  of  all 
religion  and  morality,  p.  619  ;  inconceivable,  p.  619  ;  its  reconcilia- 
tion with  foreknowledge  and  predestination  to  be  believed  but  not 
understood,  p.  621.'  If  freewill  represents  a  fact,  it  may  be  '  essential 
to  morality  ' ;  but  if  it  be  a  fact,  it  will  be  equally  a  fact  whatever 
our  theories.  Like  other  facts,  it  will  no  doubt  be  desirable  to 
recognise  its  existence ;  but  I  am  happy  in  being  quite  unable  to 
believe  that  it  matters  very  much  to  morality  what  theories  people 
do  or  do  not  hold  about  doctrines  which  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
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out  of  a  thousand  are  unable  even  to  contemplate,  while  of  the  remain  - 
ing  ten,  five  pronounce  the  other  five  to  be  hopelessly  wrong.  The 
puzzle  belongs  to  a  region  inaccessible  to  the  vast  majority,  and  has 
no  application  to  their  difficulties.  It  is  (I  may  observe  in  passing) 
at  least  as  difficult  really  to  believe  in  4  moral  responsibility  '  if  we 
accept  the  common  mythology  as  if  we  abandon  it.  I  am — according 
to  that  mythology — an  infinitesimal  agent  in  a  world  governed  by 
unlimited  power  working  upon  inscrutable  principles.  If  I  am  good, 
I  must  give  the  glory  to  the  being  who  has  bestowed  his  grace  upon 
me  and  refused  it  to  my  neighbour  ;  if  I  am  bad,  I  may  plead  that 
I  was  tempted  by  supernatural  malice  and  cunning.  I  maybe  forgiven 
because  somebody  else  has  suffered,  and  punished  by  a  suffering 
which  has  no  proportion  to  my  offence  or  relation  to  my  reform.  To 
talk  of  *  freewill '  is  a  mockery,  which,  as  inconceivable,  only  makes  the 
perplexity  greater.  It  is  to  punish  an  insect  for  being  blown  the 
wrong  way  in  a  hurricane  at  sea,  on  the  plea  that  it  could  fly.  The 
sphere  of  responsibility  must  correspond  to  the  sphere  of  liberty, 
and  when  the  slightest  observation  of  facts  shows  the  overwhelming 
power  of  circumstance  on  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  is  idle  in  the  same 
breath  to  talk  as  though  their  creator  could  not  have  given  them  at 
least  a  better  chance. 

But,  in  any  case,  it  is  the  fact,  and  not  the  metaphysical  explana- 
tion, which  is  the  important  point.  Of  all  the  illusions  patronised  by 
philosophers,  there  is  none  more  baseless,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  the 
notion  that  morality  is  dependent  upon  speculative  opinions.  The 
facts  of  human  nature  lie  below  the  theories.  Philosophers  try  to 
formulate  them,  and  then  fancy  that  they  have  created  them.  The 
fear  that  philosophy  will  destroy  them  is  as  idle  as  would  be  the 
fear  that  the  Australians  would  drop  into  space  if  we  admitted 
the  existence  of  the  antipodes.  They  would,  perhaps,  if  our  theories 
were  right ;  but  it  is  our  theories  and  not  the  facts  that  will 
suffer.  Women  will  continue  to  distinguish  between  their  children 
and  their  dolls,  even  if  determinists  carry  the  day  in  philosophical 
warfare.  Even  if  the  dreaded  materialism — a  word  of  many 
meanings  ! — should  triumph,  it  can  only  triumph  by  explaining 
facts  of  which  everybody  is  conscious.  No  theorist  will  persuade  us 
that  we  don't  love,  or  hate,  or  have  the  toothache,  or  prevent  us  from 
acting  with  a  view  to  pain  and  pleasure,  physical  or  moral.  At  the 
very  worst,  he  could  only  find  means  of  determining  by  some  visible 
symbols  the  laws  according  to  which  our  feelings  act.  If  it  be,  as  I 
think  it  is,  a  fact  that  he  cannot  explain  our  emotions,  that  is  a  good 
argument  against  the  truth  of  materialism,  but  it  is  also  a  perfect 
security  against  its  success.  The  facts  of  consciousness  remain,  and  it 
is  upon  them,  and  not  upon  our  theories  about  them,  that  morality 
really  depends. 

My  argument  would,  of  course,  require  a  supplement.     It  is,  I 
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should  most  ardently  maintain,  of  the  highest  importance  to  have 
true  theories  about  morals  as  about  other  things.  The  improvement 
of  mankind  depends  essentially  upon  an  improvement  in  this  respect 
as  well  as  upon  other  factors.  We  want  a  sound  ethical  system,  as 
we  want  sound  hygienic  theory,  to  show  how  a  sound  mind  can  be 
produced  in  a  sound  body ;  to  guide  our  aims,  and  to  distinguish  the 
really  accessible  and  worthy  from  the  impracticable  and  the  bad.  To 
point  out  how  the  changes  in  ethical  theory  react  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  instincts  would  be  a  vast  problem — not  here  to  be 
touched.  All  that  I  have  aimed  at  is  the  exposure  of  certain  fallacies 
resulting  from  the  attempt  to  take  a  short  cut  to  the  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem,  and  from  a  consequent  misapprehension  of  the  true 
relation  between  cause  and  effect.  The  only  moral  I  would  draw  is 
that  our  orthodox  antagonists  should  change  their  methods.  They 
used  to  say  that  all  infidels  were  wicked  people  who  would  be  damned 
eternally.  They  now  say  that  infidels  ought  in  common  consistency 
to  be  wicked,  and  that  it  is  only  their  opinions  which  are  damnable. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  opinions 
are  illogical,  and  therefore  to  separate  fair  argument  from  mere 
denunciation.  They  would  then  escape  from  any  suspicion  of  being 
induced  to  say  that  opinions  may  be  true  and  yet  immoral;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  supply  a  justification  for  religious  insincerity. 

L.  STEPHEN. 
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HOMICULTURE. 

AT  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  British  Association  (1886),  the 
President  of  the  Anthropological  Section  (Sir  George  Campbell),  in 
his  opening  address,  caused  some  consternation  by  stating  that,  while 
great  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  domesticated  animals, 
very  little  is  given  to  the  important  question  whether  it  is  feasible 
to  do  anything  in  this  direction  towards  the  improvement  of  our  own 
race.  Sir  George  did  not  approach  the  subject  from  the  practical  side, 
except  by  indicating  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  This  he  somewhat  severely  stigmatised  as  the  custom 
of  *  giving  way  to  foolish  ideas  about  love,  and  the  tastes  of  young 
people  whom  we  can  hardly  trust  to  choose  their  own  bonnets,  much 
less  to  choose  in  a  graver  matter  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  frivolous  prejudices.' l 

Now  without  in  any  way  sympathising  with  the  inferential  con- 
demnation of  the  weaker  sex  contained  in  the  preceding  quotation,  we 
may  yet  admit  that  marriages  are  made  of  a  kind  that  sets  at  defiance 
all  the  rules  which  should  be  followed  in  order  to  secure  at  the  least 
that  the  race  shall  not  deteriorate,  and  if  possible  that  it  shall  im- 
prove. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  hope  for  a  state  of 
things  when  '  young  people  '  in  general  will  be  willing  to  make  their 
matrimonial  arrangements  solely,  or  even  mainly,  with  an  eye  to  the 
more  rapid  improvement  of  the  race.  On  this  principle  a  man  of 
particularly  mild  temperament  would  be  expected  to  choose  a  some- 
what shrewlike  wife,  while  an  exceptionally  tall  girl  would  be 
expected  to  mate  with  an  exceptionally  short  man,  so  that  the  result 
might  be  an  approximately  normal  progeny. 

Useless  as  it  would  be  to  hope  for  any  such  sacrifices,  it  is  still 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  approach  the 
question  practically  from  other  points  with  a  fair  hope  of  some 
success. 

There  are  two  sides  from  which  it  is  possible  to  attack  it.    In  the 

first  place  we  may  strive  to  create  a  *  public  opinion'  in  favour  of  such 

marriages  as  are  likely  to  produce  offspring  who  may  prove  a  source 

of  strength  to  the  State ;  and,  secondly,  there  are  legislative  steps 

1  Report  Brit.  A»soc.,  Birmingham,  1886,  p.  831. 
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which  might  be  taken  to  prevent  to  some  extent  the  consummation 
of  unions  likely  to  result  in  children  who  would  prove  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  nation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  some  few  philosophically-minded 
individuals,  there  is  at  present  no  strong  feeling  that  it  is  either  right 
or  proper  that  people  entering  the  bonds  of  matrimony  should  con- 
sider whether  their  posterity  may  be  expected  to  be  physically  and 
mentally  able  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  useless  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  the  grounds  on  which 
husbands  and  wives  are  selected  are  such  that,  in  many  cases,  they 
work  in  the  right  direction.  The  possession  of  wealth,  physical 
beauty,  and  moral  worth  are  probably  the  three  chief  attractions  which 
lead  men  and  women  to  marry ;  and  perhaps  they  are  here  stated  in 
the  correct  order  as  to  their  weight  as  factors  in  this  connection.  It 
is  easy  to  show  that  the  possession  of  wealth  is  frequently  due  to 
valuable  physical,  mental,  and  moral  properties  of  the  possessor  or  of 
his  or  her  immediate  ancestors ;  so,  too,  not  unfrequently.  physical 
beauty  and  constitutional  strength  are  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
individual.  These  two  determinants,  then,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
assumed  to  make  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  Of  the 
third,  moral  worth,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  equal  assurance ; 
all  good  people  are  not  physically  healthy ;  still  evidence  is  not  want- 
ing to  show  that  the  qualities  which  constitute  moral  worth  tend  to 
improve  the  individual ;  and  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  a 
lack  of  these  qualities  is  always  closely  allied  with  physiological  ab- 
normalities. 

Indirectly,  then,  marriages  are  frequently  made  on  bases  which,  if 
not  those  that  the  laws  of  Homiculture  would  lay  down,  are  at  least 
not  diametrically  opposed  to  them.  Would  it  be  possible  by  directing 
public  opinion  to  these  laws  to  do  more  in  the  same  direction  ? 
Surely  much  might  be  done  especially  if  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions could  but  be  brought  to  see  the  importance  of  a  scientific  and 
healthy  view  of  these  matters.  They  it  is  who,  by  their  enormous 
influence  (especially  with  women),  might  speedily  set  before  people's 
minds  the  importance  of  considering  the  probable  results  of  marriages 
to  the  State  and  the  race. 

Beyond  this,  little  can  be  done  by  State  interference,  except  in 
the  partial  prevention  of  marriage  among  persons  suffering  from 
diseases  which  are  hereditary.  For  this  purpose,  previous  to  the 
issue  of  any  document  permitting  the  solemnisation  of  a  marriage, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  both  perso'ns  concerned  should  submit 
themselves  for  examination  to  the  medical  council  appointed  for  this 
purpose  in  each  district.  Such  councils  might  consist  of  three  duly 
qualified  medical  men,  and  it  would  be  their  duty  to  give  a  certificate 
of  freedom  from  known  hereditary  diseases  to  all  applicants,  who 
were  either  positively  (or  even  doubtfully)  in  sufficiently  good  con- 
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stitutional  health.  Marriages  without  such  certificates  would  be 
illegal,  and  the  resulting  offspring  illegitimate.  Such  a  check  would 
not  be  absolutely  prohibitive,  but  would  certainly  lead  to  a  very  large 
reduction  in  the  number  of  physically  unfit  brides  and  bridegrooms. 

The  State  might  also  reasonably  interfere  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  objectionable  moral  characteristics,  though  here,  again, 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  That  habitual  criminals  should  be 
freely  allowed  to  become  fathers  and  mothers  is  undoubtedly  a  grave 
social  mistake.  Such  persons  should  be  prevented  from  extending 
their  numbers  by  being  required  to  submit  either  to  permanent 
imprisonment  or  to  such  medical  operations  as  would  prevent  further 
mischief.  It  is  not  suggested  that  these  measures  should  be  resorted 
to  except  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  those  criminals  under  sentence 
for  five  years'  (or  longer)  penal  servitude ;  possibly  similar  treatment 
might  be  advisable  in  the  case  of  confirmed  habitual  drunkards. 
It  is  important  here  to  remember  that  the  knowledge  that  restrictive 
punishment  of  this  kind  would  follow  upon  habitual  or  dastardly 
crime  would  act  as  a  strong  deterrent  on  men  and  women  (mainly 
of  the  less  intellectual  and  more  sensual  type)  likely  to  be  guilty  in 
these  directions ;  the  system  would  therefore  lend  itself  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime. 

Strong  opposition  to  such  proposals  must  be  expected  ;  from  the 
critics,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  alternative  schemes.  For  at 
present  we  are  rapidly  coming  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  for 
some  means  of  preventing  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the  population — 
an  increase  much  larger  among  the  lower  than  among  the  upper 
classes.  And  the  methods  here  suggested  are  those  which,  while 
providing  a  necessary  check  on  improper  marriages,  would  make  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  race. 

JULIUS  WERTHEIMER. 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  LESSON. 


THE  colony  of  Victoria  adopted  a  protective  policy  in  the  year  1866. 
Twenty-one  years  having  now  passed  since  then,  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  form  some  estimate  of  the  actual  effects  of  that  policy. 
According  to  political  economists  a  policy  of  protection  is  distinctly 
an  impediment  in  the  path  of  progress.  Theory,  however,  must 
give  way  to  fact ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  Victoria  has,  after  all, 
gained  by  her  policy,  then  free-trade  would  be  proved  a  delusion. 
Victoria  has  made  progress  since  1866  ;  she  is  more  populous  and 
more  wealthy.  The  possibility  of  progress  taking  place  under  a 
policy  of  protection  is  not  denied  by  free-traders.  They  simply 
assert  that  to  restrict  trade  is  to  restrict  progress,  and  that  whatever 
advance  is  made  under  protection,  it  is  necessarily  less  than  would 
have  been  made  under  free-trade.  Evidently  it  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  estimate  the  difference  between  the  point  actually  reached  under 
protection  and  that  higher  point  which,  in  the  judgment  of  free- 
traders, would  have  been  reached  under  free-trade.  Happily  we  are 
not  left  in  this  difficulty  ;  for,  adjoining  Victoria  lies  the  colony — the 
free-trade  colony — of  New  South  Wales.  It  seems  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that,  if  opposite  fiscal  policies  are  pursued  in  two  colonies 
which  possess  very  similar  climate  and  resources,  and  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  same  race,  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  superior 
policy  will  produce  results  that  practically  prove  its  superiority.  The 
object  of  this  article,  then,  is  to  compare  the  positions  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1866,  when  Victoria  entered  upon 
her  career  of  protection,  with  their  relative  positions  in  the  year 
1885,  and,  where  statistics  are  available,  up  to  1886. 

Naturally  we  begin  the  comparison  in  the  matter  of  population, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  we  at  once  obtain  extraordinary  results  : — 

POPULATION. 


1866 

1888 

Increase 

Numerical 

Per  cent. 

Victoria 
New  South  Wales 

636,982 
431,412 

1,033,052 
1,030,762 

396,070 
599,350 

62 
139 

This  year  New  South  Wales  has  gone  clear  ahead  of  Victoria. 
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In  1871  the  Victorian  census  showed  a  total  population  of 
731,528.  During  the  following  decade  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  amounted  to  145,903,  and  the  immigration  to  53,000.  When 
the  census  of  1881  was  taken,  it  was  found  that  the  population  was 
68,000  short  of  the  total  of  these  numbers.  In  other  words,  Victoria 
had  lost  a  number  equal  to  her  entire  immigration  and  15,000  also 
of  her  own  natural  increase.  Practically,  therefore,  Victoria  was, 
like  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  parting  with  her  surplus  population. 
Strange  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  colony  that  had  made  such 
boasts  of  its  power  to  give  employment !  More  significant  still, 
perhaps,  are  the  figures  relating  to  the  change  in  the  quality  of  the 
Victorian  population.  The  '  soldier's  age 'is  from  twenty  to  forty, 
yet,  spite  of  her  then  much  larger  total  population,  Victoria  was 
in  the  census  year  found  to  possess  about  1 8,000  fewer  men  of  this 
desirable  range  of  age  than  New  South  "Wales.  On  this  point  the 
following  was  written  by  Mr.  Hayter,  the  Victorian  Government 
Statistician,  in  his  *  General  Keport '  on  the  census : — 

It  -will  be  noticed  that  the  contingent  available  from  this  colony  (Victoria) 
is  smaller  by  18,000  than  that  from  New  South  Wales,  and  a  simple  calculation 
•will  show  that,  relatively  to  the  total  population,  males  at  the  soldier's  age  are 
fewer  in  Victoria  than  in  any  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  deficiency  of  males  at  this  important  period  of  life  is  the  weakest 
point  in  the  Victorian  population. 

Probably  what  may  be  described  as  the  cream  of  the  working  popula- 
tion are  the  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty-five. 
The  changes  in  this  portion  of  the  people  in  the  two  colonies,  during 
the  decade,  were  simply  extraordinary,  as  the  following  table  will 

show : — 

MALES.    Ages :  25  to  45. 


1871 

1881 

Victoria       .        .        » 
New  South  Wales 

135,413 
83,275 

99,497 
115,991 

New  South  Wales  showed  a  gain  of  32,716,  whilst  Victoria 
showed  a  positive  loss  of  35,916.  In  1871  Victoria  was  52,138 
ahead;  in  1881  she  was  16,494  behind;  a  change  against  Victoria 
in  the  relative  position  of  no  less  than  68,632 !  The  manufacturers 
of  Victoria  pleaded  hard  for  the  power  to  tax  the  people,  and  pledgee 
themselves  that,  if  this  power  were  granted  to  them,  none  should 
go  unemployed  nor  lack  adequate  remuneration  for  honest  work. 
How  have  those  pledges  been  redeemed  ?  The  official  figures  just 
quoted  show  that  silently  and  almost  as  regularly  as  the  fall  of  the 
sand  in  the  glass  of  time  there  has  been  a  flow  of  labour  from  pro- 
tected Victoria  to  free-trade  New  South  Wales.  The  Victorians  took 
the  money,  but  did  not  give  the  employment.  Thousand  after 
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thousand  stalwart  fellows  had  to  leave  Victoria  to  find  homes  and 
bread  for  themselves  and  families  elsewhere. 

There  are  three  branches  of  statistics  which  need  to  be  looked  at 
with  some  discrimination — (1)  revenue,  (2)  imports  and  exports,  (3) 
shipping.  Large  revenue  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  prosperity ;  it 
may  mean  heavy  taxation,  the  result  of  extravagance.  In  regard  to 
imports  and  exports  and  to  shipping,  we  must  remember  that  pro- 
tection claims  to  limit  these  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  greater 
home  production,  consequently  these  figures  must  be  studied  in 
conjunction  with  those  representing  internal  manufactures.  Bear- 
ing these  points  in  mind,  we  will  look  first  at  the  revenue  returns. 

REVENUE. 


1866 

1885 

Increase  per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

Victoria        .... 

3,079,160 

6,290,361 

105 

New  South  Wales 

2,012,079 

7,584,593 

275 

In  the  first-named  year  Victorian  revenue  was  one  million 
ahead,  whilst  in  1885  it  was  considerably  over  one  million  behind  ; 
the  New  South  Wales  revenue  having  grown  nearly  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  Victorian. 

In  the  matter  of  imports  and  exports  the  statistics  for  the  year 
1866  are  imperfect.  Those  for  the  year  1869  have  therefore  been 
used,  and  to  secure  a  greater  fairness  of  comparison,  the  figures  of 
the  year  1870-1  are  added  to  them,  and  the  average  taken,  and  these 
are  compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  years  1883-5. 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


Average  of  the  three 
years  1869-70-71 

Average  of  the  three 
years  1883-4-5 

Increase 

Victoria    ... 
New  South  Wales     . 

£ 
26,399,644 
18,309,351 

£ 
34,330,390 
40,610,536 

£ 
7,930,746 
22,301,185 

Excess  in  favour  of  Victoria    . 
Excess  in  favour  of  New  South 
Wales  

8,090,293 

6,280,146 

— 

The  change  shown  by  these  figures  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  colonies  in  the  amount  of  external  trade  is  very  marked,  the 
New  South  Wales  trade  showing  a  percentage  growth  of  no  less  than 
four  times  that  of  Victoria. 

The  following  figures  show  the  growth  of  the  shipping  trade  : — 
SHIPPING. — Tonnage  in  and  out. 


1866 

1885 

Victoria  

Tons 
1,325,720 

Tons 
3,260,158 

New  South  Wales   

1,514,735 

4,133,077 

Excess  in  favour  of  New  South  Wales    . 

189,015 

862,919 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  comparatively  little  information  is  to 
be  gained  from  these  figures,  because  the  great  majority  of  steamers 
that  arrive  in  these  colonies  visit  both  Melbourne  and  Sydney  and 
so  appear  in  the  statistics  of  both  colonies.  It  is  the  custom  in 
Victoria  to  add  to  their  returns  the  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  arriving 
at  and  leaving  their  ports  on  the  river  Murray.  In  1885  the 
Victorian  figures  were  increased  in  this  way  by  94,644  tons. 
Eemembering  this  we  may  say  that,  roughly,  the  New  South  Wales 
tonnage  exceeds  the  Victorian  by  a  round  million  of  tons. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  subjects  in  which  the  effect 

of  the  rival  fiscal  policies  ought  to  be  clearly  discernible.      It   is 

in  manufacturing  that  protection  concentrates  its  efforts,  and  it  is 

here,  if  anywhere,  that  its  triumphs  should  be  found. 

MANUFACTORIES,  WORKS,  &c.,  IN  1886. 


Number  of  Establishments 

Hands  Employed 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Victoria 
New  South  Wales 

2,813 
3,612 

41,542 

42,289 

7,755 
3,494 

49,297 
45,783 

It  must  be  stated  that  in  both  colonies  the  term  *  manufactories, 
works,  &c.'  includes  a  great  variety  of  industries.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  establishments  was  largely  in  excess  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  since  1877  the 
number  of  new  establishments  opened  in  New  South  Wales  numbered 
1256,  against  only  510  in  Victoria.  As  regards  hands  employed 
there  is  actually  a  slight  excess  of  males  in  the  free-trade  colony, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  excess  of  females  in  the  protectionist 
colony. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  machinery  and  plant  in  the  two 
colonies  will  surprise  many  people : — 


Value,  Plant  and  Machinery 

Horse-power  of  Machinery 

Victoria      .... 
New  South  Wales 

£ 
4,643,893 
6,801,757 

20,160 
25,192 

These  are  the  returns  for  1886;  the  New  South  Wales  return  is 
made  up  a  few  months  later  than  that  of  Victoria,  but  the  difference 
caused  thereby  will  not  be  anything  appreciable.  The  figures  show 
that  in  both  value  and  horse-power  New  South  Wales  is  no  less  than 
25  per  cent,  ahead.  In  point  of  fact,  the  comparison  is  more  unfavour- 
able to  Victoria  than  even  these  figures  represent,  for  the  Victorian 
values  are  inflated  by  various  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties.  Reckon- 
ing this  average  inflation  at  only  10  per  cent.,  the  net  Victorian 
figures  would  stand  at  4,220,OOOZ.,  which  would  show  New  South 
Wales  to  be  37  and  not  25  per  cent,  ahead !  There  are  certain  facts 
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in  connection  with  manufactories  in  New  South  Wales  that  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  a  democratic  community.  It  is  the 
laudable  ambition  of  workmen  to  become  masters  and  have  businesses 
of  their  own.  It  will  be  found  by  the  figures  that  have  been  given 
that  in  New  South  Wales  there  are  eight  masters  to  every  hundred 
employes,  whereas  the  number  is  only  six  in  Victoria.  In  other 
words,  the  prospects  of  a  man  becoming  his  own  master  are  one  third, 
or  33  per  cent.,  greater  in  the  free-trade  than  in  the  protectionist 
colony.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  obvious ;  it  results  from  the 
greater  cheapness  of  plant  and  machinery,  and,  of  course,  also  from 
the  greater  cheapness  of  the  materials  for  manufacturing.  Free- 
traders always  hold  that  protection  promotes  monopoly.  Will  any 
one  assert  that  in  a  colony  where  a  man  has  to  pay  25  per  cent, 
more  for  machinery  than  it  is  worth  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  start  a 
factory  as  in  a  colony  where  free-trade  allows  every  beginner  to  buy 
his  machinery  and  plant  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which  they  are  ob- 
tainable ?  The  statistics  given  clearly  prove  that  protection  in 
Victoria  is  tending  to  monopoly. 

In  the  pastoral  industry  New  South  Wales  is  far  ahead,  whilst  in 
agriculture  Victoria  is  ahead.  Spite  of  enormous  losses  by  drought^ 
the  number  of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales  has  increased  12,500,000 
since  1875,  whilst  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  1,000,000  in  Vic- 
toria. On  the  other  hand,  New  South  Wales  has  1,500,000  less  cattle, 
and  Victoria  250,000  more.  The  value  of  the  New  South  Wales 
flocks  and  herds  is  about  12,000,000^.  sterling  more  than  those  of 
Victoria,  and  the  export  of  wool  in  1885  was  7,250,000^.  sterling  in 
New  South  Wales  against  2,750,000?.  in  Victoria — re-exports  in  each 
case  deducted.  As  regards  agriculture,  in  1885  Victoria  had 
2,405,000  acres  under  cultivation,  against  only  868,000  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  grain  raised  stood  at  16,500,000  and  7,500,000  bushels 
respectively.  Agriculture  is,  however,  progressing  at  present  more 
rapidly  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  Victoria ;  the  returns  of  the 
present  season  showing  an  increase  in  the  area  exceeding  100,000 
acres,  against  only  12,000  in  Victoria.  And  the  production  of  grain 
has  increased  so  that  New  South  Wales  this  season  is  only  7,000,000 
bushels  behind,  instead  of  8,750,000.  Up  to  the  present  year  New 
South  Wales  has  been  a  large  importer  of  wheat,  but  now  she  is  pro- 
ducing nine-tenths  of  her  consumption,  and  it  seems  certain  that  in 
a  very  little  time  she  will  be  an  exporter  of  this  article.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  pastoral 
industry  in  New  South  Wales  over  those  of  Victoria  very  far  out- 
weighs the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustries in  Victoria  over  those  of  New  South  Wales. 

We  ought  to  watch  the  relative  signs  of  business  activity  to  help 
us  in  the  matter.     Is  there  anything  more  indicative  of  business 
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activity  than   the   operations   of    the  post   and   telegraph   offices  ? 
Perhaps  the  telegraph  is  the  more  certain  guide  of  the  two. 
LETTERS  RECEIVED  AND  DESPATCHED. 


1866 

1885 

Increase  per  cent. 

8,631,133 

36,0(51,880 

318 

New  South  Wales 

6,678,371 

39,351,200 

491 

TELEGRAMS. 


18C6 

1885 

Increase  per  cent. 

277,788 

1,634,666 

489 

New  South  Wales 

143,523 

2,625,992 

1,720 

Victoria 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PACKETS. 
22,766,726  j  New  South  Wales 


.     29,014,200 


The  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  free-trade  colony  shown  by 
these  figures  is  certainly  very  striking.  The  number  of  telegraph 
messages  is  about  60  per  cent,  greater  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
letters  number  36  per  head  in  Victoria  against  40  per  head  in  New 
South  Wales.  It  is  right  to  state  that  a  portion  of  the  superiority 
in  letters  and  newspapers  is  due  to  charges  made  in  Victoria  which 
are*  not  made  in  New  South  Wales. 

There  is  one  branch  of  business  affairs  in  which  activity  is  not 
desirable,  that  is  the  matter  of  insolvencies.     From  the  figures  that 
follow  it  will  be  seen  that  the  premier  position  has  been  gained  by 
Victoria.     New  South  Wales  is  quite  content  that  it  should  be  so. 
INSOLVENCIES.     Totals  of  eighteen  years,  1868  to  1885. 


Number 

Deficiencies 

Victoria  
New  South  Wales  

13,001 
11,522 

£ 
5,266,890 
4,486,658 

People  work  in  order  to  gain  money  both  to  spend  and  to  save. 
If  free-trade  showed  a  larger  average  of  business,  and  protection  a 
larger  average  of  gain,  then  most  of  the  figures  hitherto  given, 
although  strictly  true,  would  lose  their  weight.  The  spending  power 
of  a  people  may  be  gauged  by  the  purchases  made — that  is,  when  we 
compare  populations  of  similar  habits  and  tastes.  Look,  then,  at 
these  figures. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  LUXURIES  PER  HEAD. 


Tea 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Currants,  &c. 

Spirits 

Beer 

Tobacco 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Lbs. 

Oz. 

Gills 

Gallons 

Oz. 

Victoria 

110 

16 

i»2i 

98 

18* 

16 

35i 

New  South  Wales 

117 

11 

102 

111 

20$ 

16* 

46 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  one  trifling  exception,  the  advantage  is 
wholly  in  favour  of  New  South  Wales.     Why  do  the  people  of  th  e 
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free-trade  colony  consume  more  tea,  sugar,  currants,  spirits,  beer,  and 
tobacco,  if  it  is  not  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  better  able  to 
afford  them?  If  they  took  more  spirits  and  less  tea  than  the 
Victorians,  the  case  would  look  different ;  but  when  we  find  that 
New  South  Wales  is  ahead  in  both  intoxicants  and  non-intoxicants, 
we  must  be  very  dull  scholars  if  we  cannot  understand  the  reason 
why.  Sugar  and  dried  fruits,  also,  which  in  the  form  of  sweets  and 
cakes  represent  so  much  enjoyment  to  the  children,  are  bought  more 
largely  in  the  free-trade  colony.  A  portion  of  this  greater  consuming 
power  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  New  South  Wales  population 
represents  a  greater  '  effective '  or  working  power  than  that  of 
Victoria.  This,  however,  is  probably  far  more  than  outweighed  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  duties  are  much  higher  in  New  South 
Wales  than  in  Victoria :  thus,  sugar  is  charged  5s.  per  cwt.  in  the 
former  and  only  3s.  per  cwt.  in  the  latter  colony,  and  there  is  a  very 
large  difference  in  the  duty  on  spirits.  Of  course,  if  the  duties  in 
New  South  Wales  on  sugar,  spirits,  and  tobacco  were  put  down  to 
the  level  of  Victoria,  there  would  be  a  still  larger  consumption.  The 
figures  given  above  have  been  very  carefully  calculated ;  they  are 
based  on  the  average  of  the  duty-paid  entries  (less  exports  under 
drawback)  of  the  two  years  1884  and  1885,  except  in  the  case  of 
tobacco,  the  figures  for  which  are  for  1885,  and  are  taken  from  a 
statement  prepared  and  published  by  the  collector  of  the  Sydney 
Custom  House.  In  the  case  of  sugar  a  deduction  of  1  Ib.  has  been 
made,  from  the  Victorian  figures,  for  sugar  contained  in  jams,  &c., 
exported  in  excess  of  the  quantity  imported,  whilst  2  Ibs.  have  been 
added  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  for  sugar  contained  in  jams, 
&c.,  imported  in  excess  of  those  exported.  The  Victorian  brewers 
use,  it  is  understood,  about  twice  the  quantity  of  sugar  used  by  New 
South  Wales  brewers.  It  would  therefore  be  perfectly  legitimate 
to  deduct  this  difference,  which  equals  6  Ibs.  per  head,  and  to  put 
the  ordinary  Victorian  consumption  at  86^-  Ibs.,  as  compared  with 
102  Ibs.  in  New  South  Wales.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  in 
both  beer  and  spirits  the  proportion  of  imported — the  more  costly 
lescription — is  very  much  higher  in  New  South  Wales  :  thus  in  1885 
the  Victorian  imported  beer  which  paid  duty  was  942,583  gallons, 
igainst  1,839,534,  or  nearly  double,'in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  total  consumption  of  beer  in  New  South  Wales  is  very 
much  morejm.  excess  than  the  half-gallon  which  appears  in  the  table. 
There  is  no  excise  duty  in  either  colony,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  New  South  Wales  brewers  have  been  very  reluctant  to  give 
returns  of  their  production. 

The  spending  power  seems  clearly  in  favour  of  the  free-trade 
colony.  What  is  the  relative  power  of  accumulation  ?  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  figures  are  not  available  for  making  a  complete  com- 
parison of  the  wealth  of  the  two  colonies  ;  but  statistics  on  this  subject 
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have  been  greatly  neglected,  especially  in  New  South  Wales.  For 
the  purpose  in  hand,  however,  the  comparison  of  the  value  of  property 
will  probably  be  deemed  sufficient. 

PBOPEBTY   RATED,  OB  LIABLE  TO  BE  RATED,  ox  EXTENSION   OP 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


Victoria. 


£ 


Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs  47,344,600 
Shires  .....  66,938,970 
Property  outside  Munici- 


polities,  say  . 


\ 
/ 


£116,283,570 


New  South  Wales. 


£ 


Sydney  ....  20,362,360 
Boroughs  ....  35,593,181 
Municipalities  .  .  .  12.082.89S 
Property  outside  Munici-  \12900000(> 
palities  .  .  J 


£  197,028,429 


It  must  be  explained  that  in  Victoria  the  principle  of  local 
government  has  been  extended  'practically  over  the  whole  colony,  only 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the  population  being  outside  municipalities. 
Two  millions  have  been  added  to  cover  the  value  of  this  outside  pro- 
perty, and  this  is  probably  an  over-estimate.  The  other  figures  are 
those  of  the  Victorian  Statistician.  In  New  South  Wales  local 
government  has  yet  to  be  introduced,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
plete valuation  some  uncertainty  naturally  attaches  to  the  estimate 
of  129,000,000^.  for  property  outside  municipalities.  The  estimate 
is,  however,  that  of  the  New  South  Wales  Statistician.  That  it  is 
fairly  accurate  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  is  known  that  the 
value  of  the  improvements  effected  on  the  pastoral  lands  of  the 
colony  alone  amounts  to  about  45,000,000?.  Sydney  property  stands 
in  the  Statistical  Register  at  40,704,700L  value,  or  twenty  years' 
purchase  ;  this  has  been  reduced  one-half,  or  to  ten  years'  purchase, 
to  give  a  fairer  comparison.  Perhaps  a  little  too  much  has  been 
conceded,  for  the  Melbourne  values  are  not  strictly  limited  to  the 
*  ten  years' '  calculation.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Mulhall  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Statistics  estimated  the  average  wealth  per  head, 
in  1882,  at  24  H.  for  New  South  Wales  and  at  198Z.  for  Victoria. 
There  seems  not  to  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  free-trade  colony  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  pro- 
tectionist colony ;  the  uncertainty  is  only  as  to  the  extent  of  that 
excess. 

The  relative  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  two  colonies  form  an 
interesting  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  stoutly  maintained  by  colonial 
protectionists  that  wages  are  as  high  in  Victoria  as  in  New  South 
Wales.  Certainly  in  many  of  the  skilled  trades,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  theunions,  the  wages  are  thesame,  and  when  the  question  of  relative 
rates  is  discussed,  it  is  always  these  special  trades  that  are  quoted  and 
relied  on  by  protectionists.  It  is  in  the  large  mass  of  unskilled 
labour  that  the  great  difference  exists.  Every  year,  or  nearly  every 
year,  since  Victoria  has  pursued  her  present  fiscal  policy  some  thou- 
sands of  men  have  left  Victoria  for  New  South  Wales.  It  will  readily 
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be  conceded  that  the  colony  which  draws  men  from  the  other  does 
more  to  maintain  and  to  raise  wages  than  the  colony  which  parts 
with  them.  The  Victorian  Railway  Department  can  at  any  time 
obtain  thousands  of  men  as  porters,  shunters,  &c.,  at  5s.  per  day,, 
which  is  2s.  under  the  rate  paid  on  the  New  South  Wales  railways. 
In  November  1886  the  Victorian  railway  employes  circulated  an 
address  to  the  members  of  the  Victorian  Legislative  Assembly,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — '  It  is  simply  impossible,  under 
the  present  rates  of  pay,  for  any  man,  with  a  family  to  support,  to 
eke  out  more  than  a  bare  existence.'  It  is  well  known  that  during 
the  late  depression  in  New  South  Wales  many  of  the  t  unemployed  ' 
refused  to  accept  work  at  5s.  per  day,  when,  in  fact,  thousands  were 
regularly  working  at  this  rate  of  pay  in  Victoria.  It  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  rash  to  estimate  the  average  extra  wages  in  New  South 
Wales  at  one-third  of  2s.,  the  difference  known  to  exist  in  certain 
important  departments  of  the  railway  service.  This  would  give 
13  per  cent.  New  South  Wales  contains  so  much  larger  a  proportion 
of  *  effective '  labour — as  shown  in  the  population  tables — men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  that  more  money  is  earned  there  than  in  Victoria,  quite 
apart  from  the  effect  of  higher  rates.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  to  take 
7  per  cent,  as  the  amount  of  the  larger  earnings  of  this  more  effective 
labour.  If,  then,  we  add  together  these  two  items  we  have  20  per  cent., 
which  represents  the  payments  made  by  capital  to  labour  in  New 
South  Wales  over  and  above  the  payments  made  in  Victoria.  Sup- 
posing the  basis  of  this  calculation  to  be  sound,  we  find  that  the 
aggregate  wages  of  the  two  colonies  represent  the  following  propor- 
tionate earnings  in  every  1,000^. — Victoria,  45  4Z. ;  New  South  Wales, 
5461.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  very  bad  show  for  Victoria,  the 
colony  that  professes  to  '  protect '  labour  by  increasing  work.  There 
are  now  in  New  South  Wales  a  considerable  number  of  unemployed, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Victoria  is  utterly  unable  to  relieve  her 
sister  colony  of  even  a  small  fraction  of  them.  If  she  could  take 
back  even  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  men  of  which  New  South  Wales 
'has  relieved  her  during  the  past  20  years,  there  would  cease  to  be  an 
unemployed  man  in  New  South  Wales.  But  who  are  the  New 
South  Wales  unemployed  ?  When  the  Parkes  ministry  came  into 
office  in  January  last,  they  at  once  made  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
and  the  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  received 
by  the  Government,  the  date  being  February  2  : — 

The  officials  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  great  majority  of  the  unem- 
ployed came  direct  from  the  adjoining  colonies,  and  that  of  all  the  persons  who 
received  relief  or  were  provided  with  work,  not  more  than  a  dozen  were  assisted 
immigrants. 

A  later  report  showed  that  hundreds  of  the  unemployed  had  come  within 
the  last  two  months  from  Victoria  itself.  A  most  earnest  warning 
to  workmen  to  keep  clear  of  Victoria  has  recently  been  addressed  to 
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the  Trades  and  Labour  Councils  of  both  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia,  by  the  Trades  Hall  Council  of  Victoria.  The  depression 
in  the  free-trade  colony  is  now  passing  away,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  New  South  Wales  will  soon  be  once  more  able  to  absorb  the 
surplus  labour  of  Victoria  as  rapidly  as  heretofore. 

The  question  of  relative  taxation  is  one  that  cannot  be  overlooked, 
and  the  following  table  should  be  studied  : — 

APPROXIMATE  ESTIMATE  OP  TARIFF  TAXATION,  1885. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Collected  by  Customs  and  Excise,  Net.  . 
„          „    Protected  Industries  . 

Added  by  Dealers  and  Retailers,  one-third     . 

£ 
2,030,556 
1,250,000 

£ 
1,823,207 
100,000 

3,280,555 
1,093,518 

1,923,207 
641,069 

4,374,073 

2,564,276 

Per  head         

4Z.  8*.  2d. 

21.  12*.  4rf. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  this  table  that  it  is  anything  more  than  an 
approximate  estimate  ;  still,  it  is  based  on  good  data.  It  is  claimed 
by  leading  Victorian  protectionists  that  the  produce  of  Victorian 
manufactories  exceeds  a  value  of  twenty-four  millions.  It  is  probable 
they  do  not  reach  twenty  millions.  However,  taking  this  latter  sum, 
one-half  has  been  reckoned  as  being  advantaged  by  protective  duties. 
On  this  sum  of  ten  millions  the  low  average  of  12^  per  cent,  duty  has 
been  calculated.  This  addition  being  made,  25  per  cent,  is  added  to 
cover  dealers'  and  retailers'  profits.  The  result  is  that  we  find  the  total 
Victorian  taxation  (resulting  from  duties)  to  exceed  the  amount  in 
New  South  Wales  by  no  less  than  1,809,797^.,  representing  an 
additional  sum  of  II.  15s.  lOtZ.  per  head.  If  this  additional  taxation 
per  head  be  multiplied  by  the  average  number  in  a  family,  it  will  be 
found  to  reach  a  sum  that  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
Victorians  have  to  go  without  a  considerable  quantity  of  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  &c.  for  which  articles  their  desire  is  probably  quite  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales.  The  100,OOOL  that 
appears  in  the  figures  of  the  free-trade  colony  as  resulting  from  pro- 
tective duties  is  chiefly  obtained  from  sugar,  an  internal  industry 
having  sprung  up  under  cover  of  a  purely  revenue  tax — a  matter 
that  has  yet  to  be  dealt  with.  The  foregoing  table  may  be  hotly 
assailed  ;  for  protectionists  are  always  willing  for  the  public  to  pay, 
but  they  are  never  willing  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  money. 
They  ask  for  duties  to  be  imposed,  but  they  will  not  confess  that 
they  make  the  public  pay  those  duties. 

According  to  colonial  protectionists,  the  growth  of  New  South 
Wales  is  due  to  several  causes  which  are  altogether  distinct  from  her 
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fiscal  policy:  (1)  the  early  settlement  of  the  colony;  (2)  the  large 
area ;  (3)  great  receipts  from  sales  of  land  and  from  public  loans  ; 
(4)  rapid  railway  development.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  calculation  as  to  the  exact  effect  of  any  of  these 
causes.  It  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  measure  the  compara- 
tive influence  of  each  of  these  alleged  causes  of  prosperity  in  the  two 
colonies.  This  we  will  proceed  to  do. 

1.  The  early  settlement.  New  South  Wales  was  first  settled  in 
1788,  Victoria  not  till  1836.  It  will,  however,  be  at  once  seen  that 
it  is  this  aggregate  population  since  the  settlement  in  each  colony, 
and  not  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed,  which  is  the  important 
consideration.  It  is  clear  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  five 
men  ought  to  produce  more  work  in  ten  years  than  two  men  in 
twenty  years,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  New  South  Wales 
has  been  longer  settled  than  Victoria,  her  total  labour-power  has 
been  smaller. 

AGGREGATE  POPULATION. 
Victoria. 

First  settlement,  1836.     The  aggregate  population,  year  by  year,  up 

to  and  including  1885,  according  to  Hayter's  Year  Book      .        .      22,972,234 

New  South  Wales. 
First  settlement,  1788,     The  aggregate  population,  year  by  year,  up 

to  and  including  1885,  according  to  the  Statistical  Register         .       20,943,089 
Less  populations  of  Victoria  and  Queensland  before  their  separation 

from  New  South  Wales 622,486       20,320,603 

There  is  no  official  record  of  population  prior  to  1821.  The 
twelve  years,  1788  to  1800,  have  been  estimated  at  an  average  of 
4,000,  and  the  twenty  years,  1801  to  1820,  at  an  average  of  15,000. 
The  consideration  of  this  subject  of  date  of  settlement,  when  com- 
bined, as  it  necessarily  must  be,  with  the  figures  of  the  aggregate 
population,  show  Victoria,  and  not  New  South  Wales,  to  have  had 
the  advantage. 

2.  The  large  area  of  New  South  Wales.  If  wealth  grew  rather 
by  square  miles  than  by  population  there  would  be  much  weight  in 
the  contention,  seeing  that  the  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  more 
than  three  times  that  of  Victoria.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  a  large 
area  is  often  a  great  weakness,  and  that  there  is  always  power  in 
concentration.  As  a  rule,  the  great  nations  of  the  world — whether 
ancient  or  modern — have  not  been  remarkable  for  size.  But  it  is 
often  said  that  this  larger  area  has  given  New  South  Wales  her 
great  wool  supplies,  and  that  if  wool  were  left  out  of  the  calculation, 
the  superiority  of  Victoria  would  be  evident  to  all.  This  proposal 
is  as  if  a  thin  man  and  a  fat  man  were  to  have  their  respective 
weights  ascertained,  and  the  thin  man  insisted  on  the  fat  man  being 
deprived  of  his  fat  before  he  went  into  the  scale.  Those  who  make 
this  contention  forget  that,  if  the  production  of  wool  is  not  much 
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influenced  by  a  fiscal  policy,  neither  is  that  of  gold,  the  article  which 
forms  the  most  important  export  of  Victoria.  A  million  pounds 
worth  of  gold  may  be  found  in  a  very  small  area,  but  it  requires  a 
large  area  to  produce  an  equal  value  of  wool.  It  will  be  well  for 
those  who  are  led  away  by  the  idea  that  the  larger  area  of  New  South 
Wales  gives  her  of  necessity  an  advantage  over  Victoria  to  study  the 
following  table : — 

GOLD  AND  WOOL.     Total  Production :  Trrenty  years,  18G6-1885. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Gold  raised  . 
Wool  produced    . 

£ 

85,819,216 
67,891,880 

£ 
15,763,365 
110,536,781 

153,711,096 

126,300,146 

The  figures  representing  wool  are  the  aggregate  of  the  exports 
after  deducting  the  imports.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  returns  of 
both  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  five  of  the  above  years,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  estimate  for  those  years  ;  however,  the  approximate 
correctness  .of  the  figures  may  be  relied  on.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
by  adding  together  the  wool  and  gold  of  each  colony,  Victoria  has 
had  a  very  large  advantage.  For  wool-producing  the  larger  area  of 
New  South  Wales  is  undoubtedly  of  great  value  ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
greater  productiveness  in  gold  of  the  smaller  area  of  Victoria,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  free-trade  colony  owes  its  superior  prosperity  to  its 
larger  area. 

3.  Great  receipts  from,  sales  of  lands  and  from  public  loans.  It 
is  being  repeatedly  asserted  that  a  large  portion  of  New  South  Wales' 
prosperity  is  due  to  financial  extravagances — that  land  has  been 
recklessly  sold  and  loans  recklessly  contracted,  and  that  with  the 
proceeds  public  works  employing  a  large  amount  of  labour  have  been 
carried  out.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  criticise  the  financial  policy 
of  either  colony,  but  only  to  compare  their  operations  in  these  matters. 
It  is  probable  that  the  following  table  will  be  a  surprise  to  many 
people : — 

MONEYS  RAISED  BY  LOANS  AND  LAND  SALES. 
Average  Amount  of  such  Moneys  in  Use,  1866-1885. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Loans 

Land  sales 

Total 

Loans 

Land  sales 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1866 

8,844,855 

12,366,219 

21,211,074 

6,418,030 

4,781,653 

11,199,683 

1875 

13.995,093 

17,416,201 

31,411,294 

11,470,637 

10,292,814 

21,763,451 

1885 

28,628,588 

22,449,885 

51,078,473 

30,064,259 

29,414,372 

59,478,631 

Average,  \ 
1866-1885  J 

16,631,106 

17,355,258 

33,986,364 

13,515,097 

14,249,732 

27,764,829 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  Victoria  for  many  years 
borrowed  more  rapidly  than  New  South  Wales,  and  also  sold  land 
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much  more  rapidly.  Eight  up  to  1883  the  aggregate  of  the  moneys 
obtained  from  both  these  sources  by  New  South  Wales  had  always 
been  exceeded  by  Victoria.  It  is  obvious  that  the  colony  that  ob- 
tained the  lead  in  this  construction  of  public  works  had  a  great 
advantage.  When  Victoria  entered  upon  her  career  of  protection 
she  had  already  received  21,000,000^.  from  the  sources  named,  against 
only  11,000,000^.  in  New  South  Wales.  It  was  not  till  1875  that 
New  South  Wales  reached  this  sum  of  21,000,OOOL,  and  then  the 
Victorian  total  had  risen  to  3l,000,OOOL,  or  still  the  10,000,OOOZ. 
ahead.  In  1880  Victoria  was  6,000,OOOL  ahead.  In  1885  the 
tables  were  turned,  so  that  New  South  Wales  was  8,000,OOOL 
ahead.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  totals  of  these  twenty  years 
— 1866-1885 — we  find  that  Victoria  has  had  the  use  of  capital 
equivalent  to  thirty-four  millions  for  the  whole  period,  against  only 
twenty-eight  millions  on  the  part  of  New  South  Wales.  It  appears 
therefore  that  Victoria,  and  not  New  South  Wales,  is  the  colony  that 
has  received  the  greatest  impetus  towards  prosperity  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  obtained  by  loans  and  land  sales. 

4.  Rapid  railway  development.  It  is  often  said  that  the  ex- 
planation of  the  large  emigration  from  Victoria  to  New  South  Wales 
has  been  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  railways  in  the  latter 
colony,  and  yet,  between  1871  and  1881,  Victoria  opened  923  miles 
of  new  lines  against  only  499  in  New  South  Wales.  In  1886 
Victoria  had  271  miles  open,  against  143  in  New  South  Wales. 
Taking  the  whole  twenty  years — 1866-1885 — Victoria  had  on  the 
average  104  more  miles  of  railway  open  than  New  South  Wales. 
The  advantage  therefore  again  lies  with  Victoria.  It  is  surprising 
how  every  one  of  these  four  statements  disappears  under  this  pro- 
cess of  examination. 

It  remains  now  to  give  some  attention  to  the  present  position  of 
the  Victorian  manufacturing  industry,  on  which  the  strength  of 
protection  is  centred.  Bearing  in  mind  the  great  boast  of  success 
in  manufactures,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  some  details  showing  how 
the  Victorian  manufacturer  has  routed  the  foreigner.  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  Victorian  Customs  Returns  show  that  the  Victorian 
manufacturer  is,  in  spite  of  protection,  being  beaten  by  the 
foreigner.  Between  1881  and  1885,  the  imports  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  similar  manufactures  increased  16  per  cent.,  whilst  in  manu- 
factures of  metals  the  increase  was  43  per  cent.  Two  years  ago  the 
Australasian  Trade  Review  prepared  a  table  which  showed  that  in 
1881  Victoria  imported  4,472,000£.  worth  of  manufactured  goods  in 
excess  of  her  exports  of  such  goods,  and  that  in  1884  this  excess  had 
grown  to  5,953,000^.  The  result  of  the  Victorian  effort  to  manu- 
facture woollens  is  that,  out  of  every  Wl.  worth  consumed  in 
Victoria,  81.  worth  are  imported.  And  as  the  result  of  her  ad 
valorem  duties,  Victoria  last  year  found  her  Custom  House  system 
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honeycombed  with   fraud,  which   necessitated  many   changes  and 
great  additions  to  the  staff. 

It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  Victoria  inaugurated  the  system 
of  protection.  Is  not  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  sufficient  for  the 
infancy  of  any  industry  ?  At  the  close  of  such  a  period  ought  not 
maturity  to  be  reached,  and  power  to  stand  and  to  walk  alone  be 
achieved?  Are  there  signs  of  this  growth  in  Victoria?  Happily 
we  can  come  to  a  sound  conclusion,  for  we  have  abundant  evidence 
ready  to  our  hands.  In  the  Victorian  Budget  of  last  year  several 
changes  in  duties  were  made  and  certain  industries  obtained  an 
increase  of  protection.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Victorian 
Government  were  besieged  by  applications  for  similar  favours.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  the  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs 
informed  the  Assembly  that  he  had  received  three  hundred  applica- 
tions for  new  duties.  Perhaps  he  spoke  from  a  rough  guess  only, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  number  was  something  remarkable.  In 
the  midst  of  this  deluge  of  applications  for  the  imposition  of  duties 
which  the  applicants  desired  to  collect  for  their  own  benefit,  there  was 
not  one  for  the  cancelling,  or  even  for  the  reduction,  of  a  duty.  Are 
we  to  gather  from  these  facts  that  Victorian  manufacturers  are 
becoming  independent,  or  are  we  to  conclude  that  they  have 
entered  prematurely  upon  industries  when  the  conditions  of 
legitimate  success  were  wanting  ?  After  twenty  years  of  protection 
no  one  saying  enough,  but  hundreds  crying  for  more.  Is  this  a 
sign  of  strength  or  weakness  ?  Twenty  years  pass,  the  original 
percentage  of  protection  has  been  increased  in  the  interval,  and  now 
a  clamour  greater  than  ever !  *  We  had  some  protection,  you  gave 
us  more,  and  now  we  shall  die  if  you  don't  give  us  more  than  ever  ; ' — 
this,  almost  literally,  was  the  cry  of  certain  of  the  Victorian  manu- 
facturers, and,  as  a  rule,  those  who  already  enjoyed  the  biggest  pro- 
tection were  the  most  clamorous  of  all.  Perhaps  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers were  the  most  urgent  of  all.  *  We  have  the  wool,'  say  the 
protectionists ;  '  what  a  shame  that  we  should  let  it  go  to  Europe  to 
be  made  into  woollens  and  then  returned  ! '  Well,  this  industry  has 
been  a  petted  one  ;  but  the  position  of  it  had  become  so  serious  that 
a  great  agitation  was  got  up  with  a  view  to  induce  the  Government 
to  make  an  enormous  increase  in  the  protective  duty.  It  was 
affirmed  that  the  existing  1 5  per  cent,  protective  duty  was  utterly  in- 
sufficient to  save  the  industry  from  ruin,  and  that  many  thousands  of 
pounds  capital  had  already  been  lost.  An  advance  in  the  rate  was 
ultimately  made  to  20  per  cent.,  but  this  year  the  cries  of  distress 
are  as  great  as  ever.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  large  an  advance 
would  have  been  granted  last  year  but  for  an  opposing  element. 
This  opposing  element  ought  to  have  convinced  the  Victorians  of  the 
character  of  a  protective  policy.  The  demands  made  by  the  woollen 
mills  for  a  big  advance  in  the  duty  aroused  most  intense  excitement 
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in  the  clothing  factories,  and  certainly  free-traders  never  said  any- 
thing more  severe  of  protectionists  than  did  the  protected  clothing 
makers  of  the  protected  cloth  makers.  On  the  17th  of  July,  last 
year,  a  crowded  meeting  of  clothing  factory  operatives  was  held  in 
Melbourne,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Manufacture.  In  the  course  of  a  strong  speech  he  said,  '  The  pro- 
posed increased  duty  would  not  raise  the  wages  of  the  operatives  in 
the  woollen  trade,  but  would  simply  put  more  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  mill  proprietors.'  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  protec- 
tionists affirming  that  wages  do  not  rise  with  increase  of  duties. 
Another  speaker  proposed  a  resolution  condemning  the  proposals,  and 
declaring  that  the  woollen  mills  were  suffering  from  want  of  enterprise, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  latest  machinery.  This,  too,  is 
refreshing ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  standing  contentions  of  free-traders 
that  protection  is  a  blight  on  energy  and  self-reliance.  Another 
resolution,  which  was  carried,  affirmed  that  cloth  was  simply  the 
raw  material  of  the  clothing  factories,  and  that  to  tax  it  more  heavily 
would  throw  '  thousands '  of  hands  out  of  employment.  Here,  again, 
a  standard  free-trade  contention  received  endorsement.  To  com- 
plete this  picture  of  conflict  between  protectionists  we  now  give 
a  copy  of  a  circular  sent  to  members  of  the  Victorian  Parliament,  and 
which  had  been  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
clothing  operatives : — 

The  clothing  factory  operatives  of  Victoria  appeal  to  members  of  Parliament 
to  consider  the  proposed  increase  of  woollen  duties  from  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  not  to  allow  their  sympathies  to  be  excited  By  the  begging  appeals  of 
the  woollen  millowners.  Wishing  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  woollen  industry 
as  far  as  possible,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  probable  effect  of  increased  duties 
on  our  trade,  and  we  assert  positively  that  more  than  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  will 
deprive  us  of  the  intercolonial  business,  as  manufacturers  will  not  risk  paying  a 
higher  duty  on  a  chance  of  selling  in  outside  markets,  but  will  abandon  the  trade 
altogether,  and  at  least  2,000  females  will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  What  the  conse- 
quences will  be  we  dare  not  attempt  to  describe.  The  clothing  and  mantle  trades  now 
employ  fully  8,000  hands,  turn  out  goods  to  the  value  of  1,250,OOOZ.  annually  and 
pay  400,000^.  in  wages,  and  export  nearly  300,000^.  worth  to  the  other  colonies. 
We  ask  you  if  this  is  a  business  to  be  disturbed  for  other  than  the  weightiest  reasons. 
If  the  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  Ib.  on  woollens  were  imposed,  the  mill  operatives  would 
not  earn  one  penny  more  wages,  and  at  present  there  are  not  any  hands  in  the 
woollen  trade  out  of  employment.  If  you  do  not  desire  to  see  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed walking  through  the  streets  clamouring  for  work  or  bread,  you  will  vote  for 
the  Government  proposal  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (instead  of  the  higher  rates 
asked).  This  is  no  romance,  but  positive  and  sober  truth. 

Have  free-traders  ever  more  emphatically  condemned  the  restric- 
tive influence  of  Customs  duties  on  employment  ?  Here  we  have  one 
band  of  protectionists  earnestly  imploring  for  the  imposition  of  bigger 
duties  to  save  their  industry  from  destruction,  and  another  band  of 
protectionists  with  no  less  earnestness  imploring  that  the  request 
may  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  industry  by  which  they  gain 
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a  living  would  be  wrecked  were  the  request  granted.  Is  there  not 
something  wrong  in  a  policy  under  which  such  contradictions  and 
personal  enmities  become  possible  ? 

Leaving  the  woollen  mills  and  clothing  factories,  we  will  turn  to 
other  incidents  that  came  to  light  during  the  time  the  Victorian 
Budget  of  last  year  was  under  consideration.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  conditions  of  gold-mining  in  Victoria  are  deteriorating,  and  an 
instance  was  given  of  the  way  in  which  protection  oppresses  the 
mining  industry.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the 
Assembly,  said : — 

A  company  he  was  interested  in  required  to  bring  out  a  machine  known  as  a 
blower,  the  price  of  which  in  London  was  14(V.  Before  landing  in  Melbourne  it 
would  cost  the  company  close  upon  200/.,  and  then  the  Customs  department  would 
require  them  to  pay  38/.  as  duty.  Was  not  that  article  sufficiently  handicapped  by 
the  cost  of  bringing  it  from  London  to  Victoria  ? 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  hessian  cloth  on  the  ground  that  it  would  stimulate  employment 
in  the  sock-making  industry.  The  reply  was  that  there  was  a 
manufacturer  of  hessian  cloth  in  the  colony,  and  that  '  he  strongly 
objected  to  the  removal  of  the  duty.'  The  Minister  added  that  the 
•Government  could  not  'assist  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  another.' 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  the  Minister  that  by  retaining  the 
duty  he  was  assisting  the  cloth  maker  at  the  expense  of  the  sock 
maker.  One  night  several  hours'  discussion  took  place  on  a  proposal 
to  grant  protection  to  some  individual  who  was  engaged  in  the 
•dressing  of  ostrich  feathers.  The  Assembly  was  assured  that,  if  only 
protection  were  granted,  *  a  very  large  business  '  would  be  done. 

The  Government  were  literally  beset  by  deputations  asking  for 
favours.  With  reference  to  boots  and  shoes,  one  deputation  asked 
that  the  import  duties  might  be  raised  by  30  or  40  per  cent.  A 
second  deputation  asked  that  a  specific  duty  might  be  levied  in 
place  of  the  ad  valorem.  The  leather  trade  sent  a  deputation  to 
urge  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  keep  out  East  Indian  kips,  unless 
they  paid  a  big  duty ;  and  the  Minister  was  able  to  gratify  his 
visitors  by  stating  that  the  Customs  had  taken  *  the  extreme  step  of 
seizing  a  cargo  of  leather,'  which  was  invoiced  as  calf-skin,  but  which 
be  *  believed'  to  consist  of  kips.  'It  was  a  very  difficult  matter,' 
said  the  Minister, '  to  distinguish  the  kips  from  calf-skin,  owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  hides  from  which  the  kips  were  made.'  Yes,  the 
deeper  a  country  sinks  in  the  meshes  of  protection,  the  oftener  is  it 
found  *  a  very  difficult  matter  '  to  decide  the  classification  of  goods. 
Then  a  deputation  of  iron-safe  makers  urged  that  a  duty  should  be 
imposed  on  strong-room  and  safe  doors,  on  the  ground  that  complete 
safes  were  subject  to  duty — a  proof  that  certain  duties  always  compel 
the  imposition  of  others.  Gas-engine  manufacturers  sent  their 
deputation  to  explain  how  first-class  their  engines  were,  and  to  assert 
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*  that  the  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  the  protec- 
tive policy  of  the  country.'  The  Master  Printers'  Association  sent 
their  deputation  to  protest  against  the  free  admission  of  Christmas 
cards,  birthday  cards,  and  Sunday-school  cards.  Protection  makes 
war  even  on  the  fine  arts.  Let  protection  triumph,  even  if  Victoria 
be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  artistic  works  of  all  Europe.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  these  deputations  further ;  one  other  point 
in  this  connection  only  need  be  referred  to.  This  is  what  is  known 
as '  gristing  in  bond.'  Under  this  arrangement  Victorian  millers  could 
import  wheat  from  other  colonies,  and  make  flour  for  their  inter- 
colonial trade.  This  permission  meant  very  little,  so  long  as  there 
was  plenty  of  wheat  in  Victoria;  but  in  occasional  limes,  when 
Victorian  wheat  was  scarce,  the  millers  could  keep  their  export  trade 
together  by  obtaining  wheat  from,  say,  South  Australia.  Wheat 
having  become  scarce  in  Victoria  last  year,  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  '  gristing  in  bond,'  it  being  apparently  thought  better  to  stop 
the  milling  trade  than  to  run  any  risk  of  holders  of  Victorian  wheat 
being  unable  to  obtain  scarcity  prices,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
this  cry,  the  Government  were  willing  to  suspend  or  abolish  the 
regulation.  Here,  again,  was  evidence  of  readiness  to  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  one  class  to  promote  that  of  another. 

Looking  over  this  picture  of  the  protected  industries  of  Victoria, 
noticing  the  eager  cry  for  more  protection,  as  well  as  the  angry 
charges  brought  by  protectionists  against  protectionists,  remember- 
ing also  the  degradation  that  has  been  proved  to  accompany  the 
Customs  system,  it  is  not  possible  to  think  that  the  position  of  the 
manufacturing  industry  in  that  colony  is  at  all  satisfactory.  If  more 
evidence  were  wanted,  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Mount,  the  President  of  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of  Manufacture, 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  that  body,  would  be  useful : — 

As  regards  protection  for  this  colony,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  its  manufacturers 
to  lose  no  time  in  impressing  upon  the  Government  the  urgent  necessity  of  revising 
the  tarifi'  so  as  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  such  waning  industries  as  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction  by  the  inundation  of  cheap  stock  from  Europe. 

Waning  industries ! 

To  sum  up,  the  protective  colony  is  behind  in  growth  of  popula- 
tion ;  behind  in  wealth ;  behind  in  revenue  ;  behind  in  imports  and 
exports ;  behind  in  shipping ;  behind  in  number  of  manufactories ; 
behind  in  horse-power  of  machinery ;  behind  in  value  of  plant  and 
machinery ;  behind  in  number  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  newspapers 
conveyed  through  the  post ;  behind  in  wages ;  behind  in  consump- 
tion of  luxuries  ;  has  more  insolvencies  and  a  greater  pressure  of  tax- 
ation, and,  finally,  nearly  the  whole  body  of  Victorian  manufacturers 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  personal  position  and  are  eagerly  looking 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  protective  duties. 

EDWARD  PULSFORD. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  STORES  FOR  IRELAND. 

WHEN  the  land  question  is  settled,  and  at  the  present  rate  it  soon 
will  be,  Ireland  may  be  quieted,  but  no  one  thinks  she  will  then  be 
prosperous.  Foreign  competition  has  ruined  her  agriculture.  Every 
year,  if  this  competition  does  not  increase,  its  permanence  becomes 
more  assured.  Eeduction  in  the  cost  of  carriage  and  improved  pro- 
cesses of  preserving  perishable  products  in  transit  yearly  lessen 
the  last  advantage  which  is  left  to  us,  viz.  nearness  to  market.  So 
we  are  told  to  look  in  a  new  direction.  Irish  manufactures  must  be 
encouraged.  If  capital  is  shy,  legislation  must  be  bold  ;  and  if  we 
have  not  an  artisan  class,  if  we  have  neither  coal  nor  iron,  we  must 
rely  upon  the  ingenuity  of  our  law-makers  to  save  us  from  the  disap- 
pointment of  going  into  the  markets  of  the  world  with  commodities 
which  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  and  better  elsewhere. 

Whatever  hopes  Englishmen  may  entertain,  it  is  now  becoming 
evident  that  the  Irish  themselves  are  getting  sick  at  heart.  They 
are  beginning  to  doubt  whether  much  more  can  be  done  for  them 
than  has  been  already  done.  The  young  and  strong  who  have  life 
before  them  no  longer  indulge  in  golden  dreams,  but  are  wisely 
going  to  see  for  themselves  whether  there  are  not  better  oppor- 
tunities in  those  countries  whose  overflow  of  wealth  has  ruined  us  in 
our  home  markets.  It  is  truly  discouraging  to  see  the  life-blood  of 
Ireland  drained  by  the  daily  exodus  from  Queenstown.  But  while  it 
is  no  use  regretting  the  inevitable,  and  it  would  be  criminal  to  chill 
the  enterprise  of  those  who  go,  it  becomes  the  more  important  to 
inquire  whether  the  large  number  of  minds  which  have  struggled 
with  the  Irish  problem  have  left  untried  any  practical  means  to 
raise  the  condition  of  those  who  remain.  I  believe  they  have. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Irish  poverty  which  has  generally  been 
thought  to  admit  of  no  possible  remedy.  Not  being  amenable  to 
legislation,  it  has  attracted  little  notice,  but  it  is  in  my  opinion  one 
of  the  heaviest  burdens  under  which  Ireland  groans.  In  the  belief 
that  a  remedy  can  be  applied,  I  earnestly  commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  now  hope  to  see  some  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  the  following  pages  on  a  strangely  unrecognised  evil, 
and  a  simple,  effective,  and  wholly  inexpensive  cure. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  country  population  of  Ireland  are  extremely 
poor  in  the  sense  that  their  earnings  are  insufficient.  But  their 
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case  is  made  far  worse — and  this  is  the  evil  I  refer  to — by  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  a  fair  exchange  in  commodities  for 
what  money  they  expend.  They  are  very  badly  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  few  luxuries  they  enjoy.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  wretched  quality  of  their  goods,  they  pay  unheard-of  prices  for 
them.  I  think  these  facts  will  be  admitted.  I  have  had  a  large 
correspondence  on  the  subject  and  many  conversations  with  people 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  I  have  never  heard  them  disputed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  at  length  the  retail  dealings  of 
the  poor.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  take  a  look  into  the  shops 
of  the  poorer  districts  and  see  how  far  we  come  under  the  reproach 
of  being  a  *  nation  of  shopkeepers.'  In  number  they  are  more  than 
could  be  desired.  But  here  competition  seems  to  do  no  good.  They 
are  kept  by  people  who  have  no  qualifications  for  the  mystery — and 
it  is  a  mystery — of  retail  dealing.  The  houses,  often,  more  correctly, 
hovels,  have  no  additional  accommodation  for  the  business  being  carried 
on.  If  it  were  not  for  the  few  clay  pipes  lolling  their  heads  against 
the  window  sashes  as  a  sign  that  even  luxuries  are  supplied,  you 
would  pass  many  a  roadside  house  without  knowing  that  you  were 
leaving  behind  the  emporium  of  a  universal  provider.  If  you  go  in, 
you  may  not  be  able  to  see  for  awhile,  but  on  the  threshold  another 
sense  reminds  you  that  there  is  more  than  meets  the  eye.  A 
delicate  nose  will  at  once  detect  the  presence  of  tea,  sugar,  and 
tobacco  in  the  turf-laden  atmosphere,  while  an  odour  of  .fatness  may 
be  traced  to  the  too  long  defunct  '  rent-payer '  or  the  tallow  luminant. 
If  you  note  dirty  meal  moulding  in  rotten  bins,  a  few  loaves  for 
those  whose  style  of  living  demands  scientifically  whitened  bread,  a 
few  jars  of  peppermint  or  sugar-stick,  and  a  heap  somewhere  of 
rapidly  fermenting  dried  fruit,  and  then  make  an  entry  of  sundries, 
you  have  made  a  fairly  correct  inventory  in  the  market  of  the  poor. 
In  winter  the  damp  moulds  and  destroys  all  the  commodities,  while 
in  summer  their  sweetness  is  largely  given  up  to  wasps  and  flies,  who, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  profusion  of  cobwebs,  would  hold  undisputed 
possession  of  the  store. 

But  why,  it  may  be  said,  are  high  prices  charged  in  such  places  ? 
For  three  reasons. 

Firstly,  because  the  goods  are  badly  bought  and  carelessly  stored, 
no  proper  accounts  are  kept,  business  correspondence  is  unknown. 
Without  knowledge  or  enterprise  the  country  shopkeepers  do  not 
establish  business  relations  with  wholesale  houses,  but  buy  often 
from  larger  retail  shops  in  small  country  towns,  or  from  itinerant 
hucksters.  Many  of  the  shops  are  public  houses  as  well,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  family  at  home  are  none  the  better  off  because 
the  parent  drinks  the  health  of  the  shopkeeper  over  every  purchase. 
Secondly,  the  poor  buy  on  credit,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  degrading  and  pauperising  influence  of  this  abuse.  I  am 
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inclined  to  think  that  interest  on  unpaid  accounts  does  not  enter 
largely  into  the  commercial  relations  of  the  poorest  buyers  and  sellers, 
and  that  any  such  charge  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  no  usury  could  exceed  the  interest  indirectly 
charged.  Credit  means  exorbitant  prices.  A  man  who  gets  credit 

*  for  the  love  of  God '  must  be  ready  to  take  what  he  is  given  and 
ask  no  questions  as  to  quality  or  price.     The  retailers  giving  credit 
must  make  the  prices  charged  to  those  who  pay  compensate  for 
the  bad  debts  of  those  who  don't,  and  as  the  tradesmen  I  have 
described  cannot   have  accounts   with    wholesale  houses,   the  poor 
are   subjected   to  a   multiplication    of    middle  profits.     Moreover, 
credit   stifles  competition.     Enterprising  tradesmen  will  not  com- 
pete for  the  custom  of  insolvent  traders.     Mr.  Goschen  has  pointed 
out  the    enormous   cost   of    distribution    in    country   districts    in 
England.     I  wonder   what    he   would   say  of  country   districts   in 
Ireland. 

A  third  cause,  which  is  more  properly  an  effect  of  the  foregoing, 
is  the  fact  that  the  rich  do  not  deal  at  home.  Why  should  they  ? 
'  Cheap  and  nasty '  is  a  combination  which  might  be  overlooked ; 
but  supplying  oneself  with  goods  which  are  dear  and  nasty  is 
beyond  the  demand  of  the  austerest  patriotism.  So  they  are  sup- 
plied from  London  or  large  Irish  towns.  The  charitable  among 
them  know  well  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  poor  labour,  and 
the  startling  disparity  between  the  goods  purchased  by  the  rich  and 
those  purchased  by  the  poor  has  often  induced  the  former  to  sell  at 
cost  to  the  poor  out  of  their  own  store-rooms. 

While  this  state  of  things  lasts,  how  are  the  labouring  and  small 
farmer  classes  to  be  better  off  ?  The  landlord  may  be  sacrificed  for 
the  good  of  the  tenant,  and  by  the  amount  of  the  interest  legisla- 
tively transferred  the  tenant  may  for  a  while  be  benefited.  But 
the  sacrifice  will  have  been  made  in  vain  as  far  as  the  majority  of 
the  beneficiaries  are  concerned  so  long  as  the  dealings  of  everyday 
life  show  that  they  remain  centuries  behind  in  the  first  principles 
of  domestic  economy. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  in  many  districts  the  poor  man  pays  far 
more  for  worse  commodities  than  the  rich  man  pays  for  better ;  but 
the  evil  does  not  end  here.  Children  reared  on  wretched  house- 
keeping will  carry  their  early  thriftless  habits  into  every  business  of 
after-life.  In  most  of  Ireland  agriculture  is  almost  the  only  industry, 
and  Irish  agriculture  even  relieved  of  rent  will  always  require  a 
thrifty  husbandry  to  produce  and  sustain  a  thriving  agricultural 
population.  As  things  are  now,  many  wiser  heads  than  mine  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  those  to  whom  so  much  has  been  given 
by  recent  legislation.  The  new  interest  of  the  tenant,  they  think, 
will  be  used  chiefly  as  security  for  loans  at  usurious  interest.  The 

*  gombeen '  man,  as  shrewd  and  businesslike  as  his  victims  are  the 
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reverse,  will  take  the  place  of  the  landlord,  with  this  difference,  that 
no  legislation  can  alleviate  his  bondage  or  tamper  with  his  terms. 
What  I  have  seen  in  some  parts  of  America  befal  small  Irish  pro- 
prietors far  above  the  home  average  in  enterprise  and  intelligence 
convinces  me  that  the  danger  is  real.  But  not  to  digress  too  far,  I 
am  anxious  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Irish  people  pay  what 
amounts  to  a  ruinous  rent  or  interest  to  the  retail  dealers,  that 
until  this  burden  is  abolished  their  condition  cannot  be  improved. 
What  follows  will  be  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  remedy  lies 
only  with  those  who  by  virtue  of  their  wealth,  leisure,  and  intelligence 
are  exempt  from  the  burden,  and  to  offer  some  practical  details  as 
to  the  method  by  which  the  evil  may  be  remedied. 

What  seems  to  be  required  is  that  those  who  now  buy  elsewhere 
should  so  arrange  matters  that  they  can  buy  at  home,  and  that  they 
should  thus  establish  a  market  where  the  poor  can  get  good  value. 
It  is  further  essential  that  this  should  be  done  in  combination  with 
the  poor  themselves,  or  it  would  lose  half  its  beneficial  results.  To 
effect  this,  the  form  of  organisation  required  is  the  l  Co-operative 
Store  Society,'  an  institution  hitherto  almost  exclusively  English. 

Although  everybody  knows  how  successful  co-operative  stores  have 
been  among  the  artisans  of  the  north  of  England,  the  circumstances 
and  characteristics  of  the  two  peoples  differ  so  essentially  that  the 
success  of  any  movement  in  the  one  country  is  no  guarantee  against  its 
failure  in  the  other.  But  happily,  while  I  admit  that  the  conditions 
are  less  favourable  in  most  respects,  I  can  overcome  all  a  priori  ob- 
jections by  citing  an  instance  of  complete  and  most  encouraging 
success.  I  feel  sure  that  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  hard  pro- 
blem of  Irish  progress  will  be  glad  to  read  the  following  short  history 
of  an  Irish  co-operative  store. 

1  Ten  years  ago,  in  one  district  in  Ireland,  where  the  conditions 
which  I  have  sketched  existed,  a  co-operative  store  was  established, 
mainly  by  the  subscriptions  of  farmers  and  labourers,  to  whom  it  now 
practically  belongs.  It  was  much  criticised  at  the  start,  the  general 
verdict  being  that  it  was  *  too  English  to  last.'  However,  those  who 
initiated  the  movement  determined  that  the  experiment  should  be 
conducted  on  strictly  business  principles,  that  no  artificial  support 
should  be  given,  and  that  if  it  could  not  stand  on  its  own  legs  it 
should  be  allowed  to  fall.  The  result  was,  to  every  one's  surprise, 
that,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties  in  adapting  an  English  model 
to  local  circumstances,  the  institution  became  a  complete  success,  and 
now,  after  a  trial  of  ten  years,  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  a 
permanent  boon  to  its  owners.  The  rich  testify  that  for  a  majority 
of  their  housekeeping  needs  they  cannot  do  better  elsewhere;  the 

1  The  following  three  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  Union  of  March  17,  and  are 
Teprinted  here,  as  they  have  been  verified  by  personal  investigation  of  people 
interested  in  the  institution. 
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poor  are  fed  and  clothed  better  than  they  were  before,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  have  an  honest  market  at  home  for  their  butter  and 
eggs,  and  in  addition  reap  the  profits  on  their  purchases.  In  some 
cases  the  half-yearly  profits  are  in  excess  of  their  rent ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  they  have,  owing  to  these  inducements,  managed  to  get 
and  keep  out  of  debt. 

The  district  to  which  I  refer  is  a  portion  of  the  County  Meath, 
and  the  co-operative  store  is  one  of  the  three  houses  which  constitute 
the  '  town  '  of  Dunsany.  It  is  not  one  of  the  poorest  districts,  and  it 
has  not  been  troubled  with  the  agitation  of  the  last  few  years. 
Among  the  wealthier  residents  are  some  men  who  earnestly  desire  to 
do  good  in  their  generation,  and  who  happen  to  be  possessed  of 
excellent  business  ability  into  the  bargain.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
population  is  extremely  sparse,  and  consequently  the  volume  of 
business  which  can  be  done  is  limited.  On  the  whole  the  circum- 
stances seemed  favourable  for  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  and  a  few 
of  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  neighbourhood  who  had  studied  the 
movemenf  in  England  determined  to  see  how  it  would  turn  out  in 
Ireland.  So  meetings  were  called  of  the  householders  of  the  Dunsany 
district ;  the  grievance  to  be  dealt  with  was  discussed,  and  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  co-operation  between  all  classes,  with  a  view  to  its 
remedy,  thoroughly  explained.  In  process  of  organisation  the  forms 
of  a  Limited  Liability  Company  were  strictly  observed  under  legal 
advice.  It  was  made  quite  clear  that  those  who  wanted  to  derive 
full  benefit  from  the  proposed  co-operation  must  join  in  with  the 
movement,  and  share  its  risks  and  subscribe  to  the  capital  required. 
The  shares  were  placed  at  ten  shillings,  to  be  within  reach  of  the 
poor.  That  they  are  not  held  mainly  by  the  rich  is  evident  from  the 
last  balance-sheet  issued,  which  shows  that  there  are  185  share- 
holders, the  capital  being  only  3501.  Some  had  to  borrow  the 
necessary  ten  shillings,  others  risked  a  pound.  The  poor  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  work,  and  gave  their  views  at  the  meetings 
in  the  most  intelligent  and  useful  manner. 

The  good  folks  of  Dunsany  have  certainly  been  rewarded  for  their 
enterprise.  In  addition  to  other  advantages  they  have  had  their 
capital  returned  to  them  in  dividends,  and  on  their  purchases  (the 
amount  of  which  is  ascertained  by  metal  checks  of  money  denomina- 
tions given  with  each  purchase  and  representing  its  amount)  they 
have  received  a  rebate  profit  of  between  five  and  six  per  cent.  They 
have  a  reserve  fund  invested  in  '  Guinness's  preferred,'  larger  than 
their  capital,  and  have  besides  a  profit  of  over  8001.  represented 
chiefly  in  stock  and  fixtures.  These  results  are  vouched  for  by  a 
leading  firm  of  auditors  in  Dublin,  who  publish  the  balance-sheet 
and  statement  of  accounts  for  the  information  of  the  shareholders 
twice  a  year. 

The  organisation  under  which  all  this  has  been  brought  about 
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could  in  many  districts  be  extended  into  further  enterprise,  such  as 
baking,  butchering,  and  dairying.  The  selling  of  hay,  straw,  oats, 
butter  and  eggs,  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables  on  commission,  and 
a  host  of  other  businesses,  might  be  subjected  to  the  co-operative 
system.  The  possibilities  of  co-operation  as  applied  to  production 
I  prefer  to  leave  alone  for  the  present.  It  lends  itself  more  easily 
to  distribution  where  it  is  most  urgently  required. 

I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  success  on  so 
small  a  scale  as  that  achieved  at  Dunsany ;  yet  who  can  doubt  that 
an  extension  of  the  movement  would  considerably  alleviate  Irish 
poverty  ?  And  this  small  experiment  has  been  so  complete  in  itself, 
and  has  given  such  a  practical  denial  to  each  apparently  fatal  pre- 
liminary objection,  that  the  promoters  eagerly  await  a  rich  reward 
for  their  trouble  in  the  sincerest  flattery  of  imitation.  Still,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  are  very  great.  So  great, 
indeed,  that  were  it  not  that  failure  to  fully  appreciate  them  would 
insure  defeat  I  would  rather  leave  them  to  be  dealt  with  as  they 
arose.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  look  the  matter  in  the  face. 
I  will  deal  briefly  with  the  main  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

In  England  the  movement  was  organised  by  an  intelligent  class 
earning  regular  wages,  and  was  sustained  by  the  people  whom  it  was 
designed  to  benefit.  The  rich  took  little  part  in  it ;  thereby  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  healthier  growth.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand, 
except  in  the  north,  the  class  which  did  this  work  does  not  exist,  and 
the  initiative  must  necessarily  be  taken  by  the  upper  classes.  Here 
at  the  outset  two  main  difficulties  arise.  In  the  present  state  of 
feeling  in  Ireland  work  which  should  argue  practical  sympathy  for 
our  poorer  neighbours  will  at  once  be  ascribed  to  sinister  motives. 
In  Irish  history,  not  ancient  either,  there  is  a  well- remembered  and 
not,  of  course,  under-coloured  chapter  which  depicts  ill-advised 
attempts  to  propagate  religious  doctrines  through  institutions  which 
a  co-operative  store  seems  at  once  to  call  to  mind.  When  the  first 
Dunsany  price  list  was  circulated,  there  were  those  who  whispered 
that  the  suspicious-looking  document  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge, 
the  thick  end  being  a  series  of  tracts.  If  these  dark  suspicions  are 
successfully  combated,  then  the  rich  are  expected  to  support  the 
store  as  a  charitable  institution,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  its  real  nature 
and  objects  so  understood  as  to  generate  healthy  co-operation. 

Then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  poor  are  too  deep  in  their  books, 
or — to  drop  metaphor — in  their  memories,  to  break  loose  from  local 
traders,  that  the  condition  precedent  of  the  '  hanging  gale '  which 
the  shopkeeper  in  common  with  the  landlord  concedes  is  that  the 
debtor  shall  not  deal  elsewhere  until  he  has  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing,  and  that  the  debt  cannot  be  discharged.  I  can  only  say 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  time  and  perseverance  will  over- 
come all  this  opposition,  and  that  if  a  proper  market  is  established 
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which  gives  better  value  than  the  existing  market,  it  will  with  mathe- 
matical certainty  draw  the  local  trade  into  its  net ;  and  just  as  surely 
will  credit  be  dispensed  with  when  the  advantages  of  cash  payments 
are  thoroughly  established. 

This,  of  course,  presupposes  that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is 
surmounted,  and  that  a  body  of  well-meaning  people,  who  have  pre- 
sumably no  acquaintance  with  the  business  to  be  conducted,  have 
started  a  retailing  establishment  in  which  the  quality  and  price  of 
the  goods  supplied  justify  them  in  dealing  on  the  score  of  conveni- 
ence and  domestic  economy.  For  while  it  is  most  desirable  that  those 
who  wish  to  be  good  neighbours  to  the  poor  should  do  their  market- 
ing at  home,  it  would  be  quite  wrong  and  unsound  in  principle  that 
they  should  do  so  at  a  loss.  This  would  be  help  of  the  most  arti- 
ficial kind,  and  would,  if  it  did  any  good  at  all,  only  do  it  for  a  while 
and  leave  matters  worse  in  the  end  than  they  were  before.  Where 
there  is  a  middle  or  well-to-do  farmer  class  or  an  upper  class  whose 
circumstances  are  such  that  an  economy  effected  in  their  household 
expenses  would  materially  add  to  their  comfort,  it  would  be  far  better 
that  the  movement  should  depend  on  purely  selfish  motives.  If  the 
astute  housekeeper  in  Ireland  adds  the  cost,  uncertainty,  and  delay 
of  carriage  to  the  price  of  goods  bought,  say,  at  the  *  Army  and  Navy  ' 
in  London,  and  allows  something  for  the  inconvenience  and  extra- 
vagance of  having  to  lay  in  large  supplies,  she  will  see  the  advantage 
of  having  a  delivery  at  her  doors  from  a  local  co-operative  store 
which  gives  her  back  all  the  profits  on  her  purchase. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  work  laid  down  requires  business  ability 
which  would  not  often  be  found  in  agricultural  districts.  I  would 
propose  to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  those  who  believe  in  the  remedy  I  suggest  form  a  *  Co-opera- 
tive Store  Organisation  Society '  with  headquarters,  say,  in  Dublin. 
A  committee  of  this  association  should  master  the  details — which 
can  readily  be  obtained — of  co-operative  societies  in  the  North  of 
England.  What  the  artisan  classes  have  done  for  themselves  there 
is  what,  mutatis  mutandis,  we  should  help  the  poor  to  do  in  Ireland. 

The  association  should  consist  of  members  who,  in  their  own 
districts,  would  take  an  active  part,  and  of  people  who  are  anxious  to 
give  general  support  to  the  movement.  But  all  should  agree  that 
any  work  they  did  should  be  in  strict  accordance  with  certain  fixed 
principles  laid  down  by  the  association.  The  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation in  their  turn  should  gratuitously  furnish  all  the  informa- 
tion required  by  those  anxious  to  open  co-operative  stores.  Forms 
of  accounts,  systems  of  metal  checks  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
purchases  in  order  to  proportionally  divide  profits,  and  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  wholesale  houses  would  be  among  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  central  body.  And  here  I  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  our  experience  at  Dunsany  has  convinced  us  that 
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country  co-operative  stores  need  not  cross  the  Channel  for  their 
supplies.  The  best  Irish  wholesale  houses  are  a  credit  to  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  country. 

In  the  initiation  of  local  co-operation,  advice  should  also  be  fur- 
nished locally  by  an  inspector  who  should  have  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  co-operative  distribution.  He  should  also  be 
conversant  with  the  forms  of  organisation  under  the  Limited  Liability 
Acts,  for  these  forms  must  be  rigidly  observed. 

Another  difficulty  which  combination  in  the  process  of  organisa- 
tion will  overcome  is  the  appointment  of  proper  managers.  On  this 
success  is  largely  dependent,  and  I  do  not  think  the  right  class  of 
men  could  be  easily  found  by  local  boards  of  directors.  One  store  I 
know  of  in  a  most  suitable  district  broke  down  because  the  originator 
appointed  a  highly  educated  private  tutor  to  the  management,  and 
this  squire  was  a  very  intelligent  man  who  would  never  have  made 
the  mistake  of  entrusting  to  a  shopkeeper  by  trade  the  education  of 
his  sons. 

The  central  body  would  also  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  was  proposed  to  open  co-operative  stores  were 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  first  ex- 
periments should  be  a  success,  and  as  such  should  give  the  system  a 
favourable  reputation.  Therefore,  quiet  localities  whose  trade  would 
insure  a  sufficiently  large  turn-over  to  pay  a  good  manager  should 
first  be  chosen.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  begin  in  the  very  poorest 
districts,  or  where  the  present  shopkeepers  have,  so  much  political 
influence  that  the  store  would  have  to  be  guarded  by  the  constabulary, 
and  the  manager  clothed  in  a  coat  of  mail. 

I  shall  elaborate  no  further.  I  believe  there  are  no  difficulties 
in  the  situation  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  earnest  work  on  the 
lines  I  have  laid  down.  But  in  suggesting  that  a  central  advisory 
Board  can  compensate  for  local  inexperience,  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  local  workers  will  have  nothing  to  do.  Their 
work  will  be  very  difficult  and  cannot  be  delegated  to  others.  They 
must  master  the  true  economy  of  their  scheme  and  conduct  it  through 
all  opposition  and  discouragement.  Moreover,  all  temptation  to 
bonus  the  institution,  and  carry  it  thus  over  its  early  troubles  must 
be  strenuously  resisted ;  giving  either  in  money  or  kind  should  be 
strictly  prohibited.  It  would  be  wrong  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
artificial  help,  but  open  to  the  charge  of  unfair  competition  with 
local  traders.  The  only  exception  is  in  favour  of  time  and  thought, 
and  what  little  money  is  required  for  organisation  and  maintenance 
of  the  system.  Possibly,  too,  money  might  be  advanced  in  some 
cases  to  enable  poor  people  anxious  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the 
undertaking  to  buy  a  share  in  the  company,  which  should,  of  course, 
have  a  low  money  denomination.  Nor  can  objection  be  taken  to 
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loans  discreetly  made  to  enable  those  anxious  to  join  the  movement 
to  discharge  the  debts  that  bind  them  to  poverty. 

I  am  sure  it  is  the  fear  of  a  killing  opposition  from  local  shop- 
keepers, and  partly,  too,  sympathy  for  them,  that  has  induced  the 
charitable  so  long  to  leave  bad  alone ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
small  shopkeepers  do  not  grow  rich.  Their  exorbitant  charges  do  not 
mean  high  profits,  but  very  much  the  reverse.  Damaged  and  inferior 
stock  cheaply  bought  in  the  first  instance  is  further  deteriorated  by 
frequent  handling  and  taxed  by  successive  owners,  each  with  an  eye 
to  the  possibility  of  bad  debts  in  the  end — the  consumer  paying  a 
heavy  insurance  to  them  all.  The  high  cost  of  distribution  among 
the  poor  represents  simply  a  large  margin  of  waste,  and  it  is  this 
margin  upon  which  the  North-countrymen  have  worked  out  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition,  and  on  which,  following  their  example, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  work  out  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  poor. 

For  there  is  in  Ireland  no  lack  of  private  almsgiving,  but  much 
need  for  organisation  of  charitable  work.  The  modern  principles  of 
economic  charity  are  little  understood,  and  much  is  wasted  in  bonused 
clothing  clubs  and  coal  funds,  Christmas  distributions  and  the  like, 
which  break  down  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  givers  just  when 
they  are  most  needed.  An  army  of  able-bodied  tramps  is  daily  kept 
on  the  roads  by  the  rich,  who  overlook  the  nightly  tax  upon  the  good- 
natured  poor  which  their  liberality  inflicts.  But  all  this  indicates 
that  a  real  active  sympathy  is  at  the  command  of  any  movement 
which  strikes  at  the  roots  of  Irish  poverty. 

To  give  definiteness  of  aim  to  those  who  will  undertake  the  work 
I  advocate,  let  their  object  in  each  district  be  to  enable  the  poor 
man  to  get  for,  say,  sixteen  shillings  what  before  cost  a  pound.  Not 
by  a  gift  of  four  shillings,  but  by  a  saving  of  waste  to  that  amount. 
And  if  the  rules  to  be  laid  down  are  strictly  observed,  the  poor  man 
in  the  process  will  have  abandoned  a  system  of  indebtedness  which 
he  cannot  afford  and  will  have  had  an  education  in  business  and 
providence  with  practical  illustrations  at  every  meal.  Surely  this 
object  is  worth  an  effort,  and  the  man  who  succeeds  will  have  proved 
himself  a  better  citizen  than  he  who  can  boast  that  he  has  made  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

HORACE  CURZON  PLUNKETT. 
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JEAN-FRANCOIS  MILLET. 

TWELVE  years  have  already  passed  away  since  Millet  died.  During 
that  time  his  fame  has  been  growing  steadily.  Step  by  step  the 
ground  has  been  won.  To-day  the  triumph  is  complete,  and  France, 
so  long  indifferent,  pays  the  dead  painter  a  homage  which  she  denied 
him  in  his  life-time.  Last  summer,  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  opened 
its  doors  to  an  exhibition  of  his  works,  and  all  Paris  crowded  to  see 
these  long-despised  and  reviled  pictures.  Many  of  the  most  famous 
were  missing.  *  Le  Semeur,'  '  La  Grande  Tondeuse,'  '  La  Femme  aux 
Seaux  '  have  crossed  the  seas  to  adorn  museums  in  America,  where 
Millet  was  long  ago  appreciated.  Others  are  in  England  and  Belgium. 
But  the  '  Angelus,'  most  eloquent  and  ^touching  of  rural  scenes,  and 
'  Les  Grlaneuses,'  perhaps  the  grandest  of  all  his  pictures,  were  there. 
So  too  were  *  L'Homme  a  la  Houe '  and  '  L'Homme  a  la  Veste,'  and  the 
young  '  Bergere,'  and  many  other  equally  representative  works,  while 
in  the  pastels  we  recognised  the  finest  and  most  intimate  expression 
of  the  painter's  thought.  In  spite  of  the  ever-widening  gulf  which 
divides  the  art  of  Millet  from  that  of  contemporary  France,  the  ex- 
hibition proved  a  great  popular  success.  The  critics,  those  eternels 
aboyeurs  who  worried  poor  Millet's  life  with  their  unceasing  recrimi- 
nations, were  loud  in  their  acclamations.  The  very  papers  which 
once  denounced  him  as  a  painter  of  cretins  and  savages,  a  socialist 
and  a  demagogue,  helped  to  swell  the  chorus  of  praise,  and  every 
Frenchman  was  proud  to  think  of  Millet  as  his  countryman. 

Before  long,  a  statue  reared  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition 
will  stand  in  the  market-place  of  Cherbourg,  and  the  great  peasant 
will  look  down  on  the  green  fields  of  his  northern  home  and  the 
wild  seas  which  he  loved  so  well.  So  the  long  injustice  of  his  life  is 
repaired  and  Millet  at  length  receives  his  due. 

But  amid  all  the  shouting  and  rejoicing,  among  the  festal  show 
of  banners  and  mottoes  and  immortelles  with  which  France  delights  to 
honour  her  mighty  dead,  it  was  impossible  not  to  look  back  and  recall 
the  pitiful  tale  of  the  man's  life,  the  sad  story  of  hungry  days  and 
sleepless  nights,  of  cruel  attacks  and  cold  neglect  which  embittered 
his  whole  existence  and  made  him  curse  the  day  when  he  was  born. 
In  these  days,  when  every  one  thinks  and  paints  as  he  pleases,  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  the  fierceness  of  the  outcry  which,  forty  years  ago, 
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met  any  departure  from  the  beaten  track  in  art  as  in  other  fields  of 
knowledge.  Yet  here  in  England  the  same  storm  was  aroused  when 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  and  his  companions  dared  to  raise  their  protest 
against  false  and  conventional  ideals.  Different  as  their  practice  was- 
from  that  of  Millet,  they  took  their  stand  on  the  same  ground. 
Their  efforts  were  alike  founded  on  a  firm  conviction  *  that  it  is  at  first 
better,  and  finally  more  pleasing,  for  human  minds  to  contemplate 
things  as  they  are,  than  as  they  are  not.' 

*  Truth,'  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  whom,  more  fortunate  in  this  than 
Millet,  they  had  for  their  apostle,  *  Truth  is  the  vital  power  of  the 
whole  school,  Truth  its  armour,  Truth  its  war-word.'  '  Paint  things 
as  you  see  them,'  cried  Rossetti,  *  as  they  actually  happen,  not  as  they 
are  set  down  in  academic  rules.'  *  Go  to  Nature  for  your  impres- 
sions,' said  Millet,  *  it  is  there,  close  at  hand,  that  beauty  lies ;  all  you 
find  there  is  proper  to  be  expressed,  if  only  your  aim  is  high  enough.' 

But  such  rank  heresy  as  this  was  not  to  be  endured,  least  of  all 
in  Paris,  where  the  traditions  of  the  schools  reigned  supreme.  And 
because  the  young  peasant  who  came  to  Paris  with  his  idees  toiUeg 
faitea  sur  I'art  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  because  he  dared  think 
for  himself  and  was  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  paint  in  his  own  way, 
he  found  himself  treated  as  an  outcast  and  alien,  and  drained  the  cup 
of  sorrow  and  loneliness  to  the  dregs. 

To-day  critics  and  journalists  are  unanimous  in  their  desire  to 
bury  the  past  in  oblivion.  *  Let  us  forget  his  sufferings,'  they  cry 
with  one  accord,  *  and  only  think  of  his  glory.'  But  the  story  of 
Millet's  life  deserves  to  be  remembered.  The  record  may  be  sad, 
but  it  is  also  noble  and  inspiring,  and  on  the  whole  we  may  count 
him  less  an  object  for  our  pity  than  many  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  happier  conditions.  His  sufferings  saddened  his  days  and 
shortened  the  number  of  his  years,  but  they  did  not  crush  his  spirit 
or  weaken  the  message  he  had  to  give.  He  worked  in  obedience  to 
a  deep  and  unchanging  conviction,  and  clung  in  his  darkest  hours 
with  despairing  tenacity  to  the  principles  for  which  he  had  ventured 
all.  *  There  lies  the  truth,'  he  said  one  evening,  as,  leaning  on  his 
garden  fence,  he  watched  the  sun  go  down  in  a  flame  of  fire  over  the 
plain,  *  let  us  fight  for  it.' 

And  so  he  fought  and  died,  and  the  truth  conquered. 

I. 

Fortunately  for  posterity  the  life  of  Millet  has  been  written  by  a 
friend  who  knew  him  intimately  during  the  latter  half  of  his  career, 
and  who  had  heard  the  tale  of  his  early  years  from  the  painter's  own 
lips.  That  friend,  we  all  know,  was  Alfred  Sensier,  who,  dying  him- 
self before  the  labour  of  love  was  ended,  left  his  task  to  be  finished 
by  M.  Paul  Mantz.  From  the  faithful  and  loving  record  which  we 
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owe  to  their  joint  work,  most  of  the  following  biographical  details 
are  borrowed. 

The  story  of  Millet's  youth  is  more  than  commonly  interesting 
and  instructive.  For  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  childhood 
had  a  remarkable  share  in  shaping  the  bent  of  his  genius.  To  the 
early  training  of  his  peasant  home  he  owed  the  strength  of  his 
character  and  convictions,  to  the  country  scenes  in  which  he  was 
born  and  bred  the  inspiration  which  governed  his  whole  career.  *  Oh, 
how  I  belong  to  my  native  soil ! '  he  wrote  in  1871,  when,  three  years 
before  his  death,  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Normandy — and  no  truer 
word  was  ever  spoken. 

He  was  born  on  the  4th  of  October,  1814,  in  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Greville,  a  few  miles  west  of  Cherbourg,  close  to  the  cape  of  La 
Hague.  The  district  has  a  special  interest  for  Englishmen  as  the 
cradle  of  some  of  our  oldest  families,  and  many  of  these  Norman  vil- 
lages still  bear  the  names  of  the  barons  who  followed  the  Conqueror  to 
England.  It  is  a  wild  and^  rugged  coast,  bristling  with  granite  rocks 
and  needles,  stern  and  desolate  to  the  sailors  eye,  but  pleasant  and 
fruitful  enough  inland,  a  country  of  rolling  down  and  breezy  moorland, 
where  quaint  old  church  towers  stand  on  the  hill-tops  and  low 
houses  cluster  together  among  woods  and  apple-orchards  and  plots  of 
emerald  grass  in  the  sheltered  valleys.  Even  now  the  people  are  a 
primitive  race,  living  on  their  own  fields  and  spinning  their  own  flax. 
Much  more  was  this  the  case  seventy  years  ago,  when,  in  the  troubled 
times  at  the  end  of  Napoleon's  wars,  Jean-Fran cois  Millet  first  saw 
the  light.  The  house  where  he  was  born  is  standing  still  in  the  little 
village  street,  and  we  can  look  down  across  the  fields  where  he  sowed 
and  reaped,  to  the  wide  stretch  of  sea  and  the  far  horizons  which  filled 
his  young  mind  with  dreams. 

Here,  after  the  patriarchal  fashion  of  the  place,  three  generations 
lived  under  the  same  roof.  Jean-Louis,  the  painter's  father,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  tall,  slight  man,  with  soft  black  eyes  and  long  dark 
hair.  A  singularly  refined  and  gentle  soul,  he  loved  music,  taught 
the  village  choir,  and  wrote  out  chants  in  a  hand  worthy  of  a  mediaeval 
scribe.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  art  about  him,  although  his  life 
was  spent  in  tilling  his  fields.  He  modelled  in  clay,  shaped  flowers 
and  animals  out  of  wood,  and  would  often  take  up  a  blade  of  grass 
and  say  to  his  son,  *  Look,  how  fine  ! '  Or,  pointing  to  a  cottage  in  the 
hollow  of  the  downs,  he  would  remark,  '  That  house  half-buried  in 
the  fields  is  good ;  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  drawn  that  way.'  His 
wife,  Aimee  Henry  du  Perron,  belonged  to  an  old  yeoman  race  which 
had  known  better  days,  and  was  a  hard-working,  pious,  and  loving 
woman  whose  time  and  thoughts  were  divided  between  her  household 
and  the  field  labour  which  she  shared  with  her  husband.  But  it  was. 
the  grandmother,  Louise  du  Jumelin,  who  played  the  chief  part  in 
the  painter's  earliest  recollections.  She  it  was  who  rocked  and  sang 
him  to  sleep,  whose  face  he  could  remember  in  the  high  white  linen 
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cap,  bending  over  his  bedside,  on  spring  mornings,  saying :  '  Eveille- 
toi,  mon  petit  Fra^ois  !  Si  tu  savais  comme  il  y  a  longtemps  que  les 
oiseaux  chantent  la  gloire  du  bon  Dieu ! '  She  too  it  was  who  gave  him 
the  name  of  Franpois  after  the  saint  of  Assisi,  on  whose  fete  he  was  born 
— Francis  who  called  the  birds  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  praised 
God  for  all  living  creatures.  A  woman  of  strong  character  and  deep 
affections,  she  combined  an  ardent  love  of  nature  with  a  mystic  vein 
of  piety,  and  taught  her  boy  to  look  for  the  hand  of  a  great  and  loving 
Father  in  the  wonders  of  sea  and  shore.  *  Hers  was  a  beautiful  religion,' 
says  the  painter,  '  for  it  gave  her  strength  to  love  deeply  and  unself- 
ishly.' She  followed  him  with  her  prayers  and  counsel  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  and  as  late  as  1846  we  find  her  entreating  him  in  her  letters  never 
to  forget  that  he  is  painting  for  eternity,  but  to  keep  the  presence  of  God 
and  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  ever  in  his  mind.  Another  member 
of  the  family  who  watched  over  little  Fra^ois'  early  years  was  his  great- 
uncle,  Abbe  Charles,  a  priest  who  hid  himself  at  Greville  during  the 
^Revolution  and  was  both  farm-labourer  and  vicar  of  the  parish.  Every 
morning  he  went  to  church  to  say  mass,  and,  after  breakfast,  took  off 
his  soutane  and  worked  in  the  fields,  with  Franpois  for  his  companion. 
He  taught  the  boy  to  read;  and  when,  after  his  death,  Francois,  then 
seven  years  old,  first  went  to  school  he  was  held  very  clever  because 
he  could  spell,  and  further  covered  himself  with  glory  by  thrashing  a 
boy  half  a  year  older.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  confirmed,  and 
his  intelligence  attracted  the  notice  of  the  priest,  who  began  to  teach 
him  Latin  and  first  put  Virgil  into  his  hand.  The  Georgics  and 
Bucolics  appealed  with  strange  power  to  this  child  of  nature,  and  he 
never  forgot  the  thrill  which  ran  through  him  when  he  read  the  line  : 
Majoresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrae. 

Even  at  this  early  age  the  impressions  which  Millet  received 
were  all  of  a  serious  kind.  The  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  apple- 
trees  of  his  father's  orchard,  the  eternal  murmur  of  the  waves  break- 
ing on  the  shore,  the  terrible  vastness  of  the  big  church  on  a  dark 
winter's  night,  these  were  the  things  which  struck  his  childish  fancy. 
He  loved  the  old  elm-tree  in  the  garden,  '  gnawed  by  the  wind  and 
bathed  in  aerial  space.'  The  tall  laurel  with  the  big  green  leaves 
seemed  to  him  fit  for  Apollo.  Above  all,  the  sea  filled  him  with  an 
awful  sense  of  its  grandeur  and  the  littleness  of  man.  He  never 
forgot  one  All-Saints'  Day,  when  all  the  parish  was  in  church  and  an 
old  man  rushed  in  to  say  a  ship  had  struck  on  the  rocks.  Boats 
were  put  out  and  heroic  efforts  were  made  to  save  the  crew,  but  many 
lives  were  lost  and  the  shore  was  strewn  with  dead  bodies — *  it  was  a 
desolation  like  the  end  of  the  world.' 

Strangers  who  came  to  Greville  were  struck  by  the  boy's  poetic 
nature,  and  the  good  village  cure  listened  wonderingly  to  his 
young  scholar  when  he  talked  of  his  delight  in  the  Bible  and  Virgil 
and  the  changing  mystery  of  clouds  and  stars,  of  dawn  and  twilight. 
*  Va,  mon  pauvre  enfant,'  he  said  one  day,  in  words  which  Millet  often 
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recalled ;  '  tu  as  un  coeur  qui  te  donnera  du  fil  a  retordre.  Va,  tu 
ne  sais  pas  ce  que  tu  souffriras.'  But,  true  as  these  words  were  to 
prove,  his  childhood  was  thoroughly  happy  and  he  looked  back 
to  it  as  the  best  time  of  his  life.  In  that  simple  household  there 
was  bread  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  stranger  and  homeless. 
Francois  always  remembered  the  stately  curtsey  with  which  his 
grandmother  invited  beggars  and  strolling  pedlars  to  sit  by  the  fire 
and  took  care  that  no  one  should  be  sent  empty  away.  But,  if  food 
was  plentiful,  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  idle  ;  and  Francois,  as  the 
eldest  boy  of  a  family  of  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  soon  had  to  leave 
his  books  and  take  his  share  of  field-work.  With  his  own  hands  the 
painter  of  the  '  Travaux  des  Champs '  sowed  and  reaped  and  ploughed 
and  grafted  and  mowed  grass  and  made  hay,  by  his  father  and 
mother's  side.  But  he  still  read  whatever  books  he  could  lay  hands 
upon,  not  only  the  Vulgate  and  Virgil  which  remained  his  favourite 
volumes,  but  the  Letters  of  St.  Jerome,  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  works  of  St.  Fran$ois  de  Sales,  of  Montaigne,  of  Pascal,  and 
the  Port-Eoyal  writers,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandmother's  family. 
The  sight  of  some  prints  in  an  old  Bible  first  led  him  to  take  up  his 
pencil  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  enjoying  their  noonday  rest. 
Soon  he  began  to  draw  the  sheep  and  the  geese  on  the  farm,  then  the 
garden  and  the  view  over  sea  and  moorland.  One  Sunday,  when  he  was 
about  eighteen,  the  bent  figure  of  an  old  man  on  his  way  back  from 
church  caught  his  fancy,  and  taking  up  a  piece  of  charcoal,  he  drew 
so  exact  a  likeness  on  the  wall  that  the  portrait  was  recognised  at  once. 
Every  one  laughed,  but  his  father  thought  seriously  over  the  matter, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  told  Franfois  that,  now  his  brothers  were  old 
enough  to  take  their  place  on  the  farm,  he  should  go  to  Cherbourg 
and  learn  the  trade  of  painting,  which,  folks  said,  was  so  fine  a  thing. 
To  Cherbourg  the  father  and  son  went,  taking  with  them 
two  drawings  which  Francois  had  finished,  one  of  two  shepherds 
playing  the  flute  in  an  apple-orchard,  the  other,  taken  from  a  parable 
in  St.  Luke,  representing  a  man  giving  bread  to  his  friend  at  a 
cottage  door,  on  a  starry  night.  Mouchel,  the  Cherbourg  artist, 
was  an  eccentric  character,  but  a  man  of  some  power  ;  and  when  he 
saw  these  drawings,  done  without  master  or  model,  he  began  by 
declaring  they  could  not  be  the  boy's  work,  and  ended  by  telling 
Jean-Louis  in  plain  language  that  he  deserved  to  perish  eternally 
for  keeping  a  lad  with  such  stuff  in  him  chained  to  the  plough.  He 
finally  agreed  to  take  him  as  pupil,  but  the  only  advice  he  gave  him 
was  to  go  to  the  museum  and  draw  what  he  liked.  Before,  however, 
Millet  had  been  two  months  at  Cherbourg,  he  was  recalled  to  Gruchy 
by  his  father's  sudden  death.  An  attack  of  brain-fever  had  ended 
his  life,  and  Franfois,  left  to  take  his  place,  decided  to  give  up  paint- 
ing and  stay  at  home  to  manage  the  farm.  But  this  his  grandmother 
would  not  allow.  '  My  Franyois,'  she  said,  '  you  must  accept  the 
will  of  God.  Your  father,  my  Jean-Louis,  said  you  were  to  be  a 
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painter ;  obey  him  and  go  back  to  Cherbourg.'  So  Millet's  fate  was 
settled.  He  went  back  to  Cherbourg,  and  studied  for  two  years 
under  another  local  artist  called  Langlois,  who  sent  him  to  copy 
Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  in  the  museum.  He  spent  his  evenings 
in  the  town  library  and  read  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  Milton  and 
Scott,  Goethe  and  Byron,  Victor  Hugo  and  Chateaubriand  for  the 
first  time.  His  talent  now  began  to  attract  some  attention,  and  on 
his  master's  recommendation  the  Town  Council  voted  him  a  pension 
of  600  francs,  afterwards  increased  to  1,000  by  the  Council-General 
of  La  Manche,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  studies  in  Paris. 

The  step  was  a  grave  one,  most  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  Millet's  mother 
and  grandmother,  who  looked  on  Paris  as  another  Babylon.  But, 
loyal  to  his  dead  father's  wish,  they  gave  him  their  small  savings, 
and,  with  many  tears  and  exhortations  to  remember  the  virtues  of 
his  ancestors,  they  sent  him  off  on  his  journey.  His  own  heart  was 
full  and  his  feelings  strangely  mingled.  He  felt  some  remorse  at 
leaving  his  family,  but  then  he  longed  to  see  Paris,  which  seemed  to 
him  the  museum  of  all  that  was  fine  and  great.  He  wanted  to  know 
all  a  painter  has  to  learn ;  above  all,  he  was  eager  to  see  the  famous 
masters  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much.  One  foggy  evening,  in 
January  1837,  he  reached  Paris.  The  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
lamps  burnt  dimly  through  the  fog,  the  crowds  in  the  streets  oppressed 
him  with  a  strange  sense  of  loneliness,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 
Ashamed  of  giving  way  to  his  feelings,  he  washed  his  face  at  a  street 
fountain,  and  munched  his  last  apple  before  the  window  of  a  print- 
seller's  shop.  The  pictures  he  saw  there — women  bathing,  grisettes 
at  their  toilet — repelled  him,  Paris  seemed  to  him  alike  dismal 
and  tasteless.  Sick  at  heart,  he  went  to  bed  in  a  lodging-house,  to 
dream  of  his  mother  and  grandmother  spinning  at  home  and  praying 
for  their  absent  child,  or  else  of  glorious  pictures  floating  towards 
him  from  the  skies.  When  he  woke,  he  found  himself  in  a  little 
hole  of  a  room,  without  sun  or  air,  and  the  words  of  Job  rose  to  his 
lips,  '  Let  the  day  perish  when  I  was  born.' 

II. 

The  young  painter  of  three-and-twenty  had  come  to  Paris  with 
his  ideas  on  art  toutes  faites,  and  he  found  nothing  which  inclined 
him  to  modify  them.  The  masters  of  the  Eomantic  school,  then  at 
the  height  of  their  popularity,  were  distasteful  to  him.  Their 
pictures  seemed  theatrical  and  artificial  to  this  country  lad,  brought 
up  on  the  Bible  and  Virgil.  Paul  Delaroche,  whose  atelier  he 
entered,  recognised  his  talent,  but  gave  him  little  advice — this  new 
pupil  puzzled  him  as  he  had  done  his  former  masters.  His  fellow- 
students  laughed  at  this  rustic  who  set  up  for  an  original  and  a 
schismatic,  and  called  him  the  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods.  Their  jokes 
and  empty  chatter  wearied  him  almost  as  much  as  their  worship  of 
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the  patron's  style.  His  experience  of  landladies  and  lodgings  proved 
unfortunate,  he  was  robbed  and  bullied,  and  became  so  conscious  of 
his  awkwardness,  so  sensitive  to  ridicule,  that  he  dared  not  even  ask 
his  way  in  the  streets.  In  his  weariness  and  loneliness  he  sighed 
for  home  and  longed  for  one  breath  of  pure  country  air.  More  than 
once  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  to  walk  the  whole  ninety  leagues 
which  lay  between  Paris  and  Greville.  One  thing  only  kept  him  in 
Paris — his  love  for  the  old  masters.  From  the  hour  when,  with  a 
beating  heart,  he  first  climbed  the  staircase  of  the  Louvre  he  felt  him- 
self in  a  world  of  friends.  Day  after  day  he  returned  there.  Fra 
Angelico  filled  him  with  visions  and  sent  him  home  to  his  wretched 
lodging  full  of  dreams  of  these  gentle  masters  'who  painted  beings 
so  fervent  that  they  are  beautiful,  so  nobly  beautiful  that  they  are 
good.'  Mantegna  affected  him  powerfully — the  arrows  of  his  St. 
Sebastian  seemed  to  go  through  him — he  liked  everything  strong, 
and  would  have  given  all  Watteau  and  Boucher  for  one  of  Eubens,  or 
Titian's  nude  women.  Among  Frenchmen  Poussin  appealed  to  him 
the  most,  and  he  never  tired  of  his  work.  Once  he  spent  the  whole 
day  before  Giorgione's  '  Concert  Champetre,'  and  was  beginning  to  try 
and  copy  it,  when  at  three  o'clock  the  dreadful  '  On  ferme  /  '  of  the 
guardians  turned  him  out.  But  the  sight  of  that  picture  was  a  conso- 
lation, and  his  little  sketch  gave  him  as  much  pleasure  as  a  run  into 
the  country.  Still  greater  was  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the 
first  sight  of  a  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo.  It  was  one  of  a  man  in 
a  swoon.  The  expression  of  the  relaxed  muscles,  of  the  figure 
weighed  down  by  physical  suffering,  tormented  him  ;  he  suffered  in 
his  own  body,  with  his  very  limbs.  Till  then  he  had  only  known 
Michael  Angelo  through  inferior  engravings,  now  he  realised  his 
greatness  for  the  first  time.  *  I  touched  the  heart  and  heard  the 
speech  of  him  who  has  haunted  me  all  my  life.  I  saw  that  he,  who 
had  done  this,  could,  with  a  single  figure,  personify  the  good  or  evil 
of  all  humanity.'  He  no  longer  tried  to  copy  these  masters,  but  he 
lived  with  them.  He  read  Vasari  and  studied  the  drawings  of 
Poussin,  of  Lionardo  and  Albert  Diirer  in  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve  ; 
above  all,  he  discovered  all  he  could  about  Michael  Angelo,  whose 
work  he  considered  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  highest  expression  of 
art.  He  drew  much  from  the  antique  at  this  time,  and  turned  with 
relief  from  Watteau  and  Boucher  to  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the 
Achilles,  which  appeared  to  him  the  perfection  of  grace  and  beauty. 
But  meanwhile  the  promised  pension  came  slowly  and  irregularly 
from  Cherbourg,  and  before  long  ceased  altogether.  Millet  had  left 
Delaroche's  atelier  and  settled  in  the  Eue  de  1'Est  with  a  friend 
named  Marolle,  by  whose  advice  he  began  to  make  pastels,  in  imita- 
tion of  Boucher,  to  gain  a  living.  The  work  was  little  to  his  taste, 
but  nothing  else  would  sell.  When  he  spoke  of  drawing  reapers 
and  haymakers  his  more  practical  friend  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
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shook  his  head,  and  Millet  with  a  sigh  put  away  the  idea  until  the 
fortunate  day  when  he  should  be  free  to  paint  what  he  liked.     For 
several  years  he  lived  by  painting  portraits  at  five  and  ten  francs 
apiece,  or  little  genre-pictures  which  sometimes  brought  in  as  much  as 
twenty  francs.     Often  he  was  thankful  to  paint  sign-boards  for  shops. 
A  tumbler  gave  him  thirty  francs,  all  in  sous,  for  a  scene  in  the 
African  wars.     A  sea-captain  ordered  a  blue  and  pink  lady  reclining 
on  a  divan.     Even  by  this  means  it  was  hard  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.     In  1841,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Greville,  he 
married  a  pretty,  but  fragile  Cherbourg  girl,  Pauline  Ono,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  with  a  fresh  burden  of  a  sick  wife.     He  naturally 
soon  found  himself  worse  off  than  ever,  and  always  spoke  of  this  time 
as  a  terrible  one.     In  1844,  his  wife  died,  and  he  went  to  Cherbourg. 
His  portraits  at  this  period  were  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and 
brilliancy,  and  his  pastels  began  to  attract  notice.     One  called  '  La 
Lecon  d'Equitation ' — a  group  of  children  at  play — was  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  of  1844,  where  it  struck  the  painter  Diaz  by  its  freshness 
and  verve.     When  at  the  close  of  1845  Millet  came  back  to  Paris, 
bringing  with  him  his  second  wife,  the  brave  and  true  Catherine  Le 
Maire,  he  found  himself  no  longer  altogether  unknown.     Several 
artists  of  note,  Diaz,  Theodore  Eousseau,  Jacque,  and  his  faithful 
friend  and  biographer,  Alfred  Sensier,  held  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  him  and  helped  him  by  their  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment.    ^L'Amour  Vainqueur,'  which  we  saw  lately  at  Edinburgh, 
another  Love  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux -Arts,  *  L'Offrande  de  Pan '  at 
Montpellier,  and  the  '  Bathers '  in  the  Louvre  all  belong  to  this  period, 
and  are  all  marked  by  the  same  charm  of  colour  and  grace  of  feeling, 
but  are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  work  which  we  associate  with 
Millet's  name.     A  St.  Jerome  which  he  sent  to  the  Salon  in  1847 
was  rejected,  and  on  the  same  canvas  he  painted  an  QEdipus  taken 
from  the  tree,  with  the  express  intention  of  practising  the  nude,  in 
which  he  already  excelled.     His  modelling  was  masterly,  his  flesh- 
tints  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  delicacy,  and  he  was  called 
'  le  maitre  du  nu.'     The  next  year  he  began  another  study  of  un- 
draped  figures,  and  had  already  made  some  progress  when  one  even- 
ing as  he  stood  at  a  shop-window  he  chanced  to  hear  a  young  man 
remark  to  his  companion  that  a  pastel  of  women  bathing  at  which 
they  were  looking  was  by  a  fellow  called  Millet  who  always  painted 
naked  women.   The  words  were  a  shock  to  Millet.   He  thought  of  his 
old  aspirations,  of  his  grandmother  at  home,  and  resolved  to  paint  no 
more  mythological  subjects  or  nude  figures.     That  night  he  said  to 
his  wife,  '  If  you  consent  I  will  do  no  more  of  these  pictures.     Life 
will  be  harder  than  ever,  and  you  will  suffer,  but  I  shall  be  free  to 
work  as  I  have  long  wished.' 

'  I  am  ready ;  do  as  you  will,'  was  the  brave  woman's  answer,  and 
one  worthy  of  Millet's  grandmother  herself.     And  so  then  and  there, 
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on  the  same  canvas,  he  began  to  paint  his  '  Haymakers  at  Best '  (*  Les 
Faneurs '). 

His  resolve  was  firmly  kept,  but  the  struggle  grew  more  difficult 
every  day.  The  year  1848  was  a  hard  one  for  artists,  and  Millet  had 
already  two  or  three  children.  Often  he  and  his  wife  were  reduced 
to  the  bitterest  straits.  Once  they  lived  for  a  fortnight  on  thirty 
francs,  the  price  of  a  signboard  which  Millet  painted  for  a  midwife. 
Another  time  he  sold  six  drawings  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  then  a  picture 
went  in  exchange  for  a  bed.  Once  Sensier  found  him  and  his  wife 
sitting  together  half-starved  in  a  room  without  a  fire.  Neither  of 
them  had  tasted  food  for  two  whole  days.  All  Millet  said  when  Ms 
friend  brought  him  money  was,  *  Thank  you,  it  comes  in  time.  The 
children  have  not  suffered,  until  to-day  they  have  had  food.'  And 
he  went  out  to  buy  wood. 

That  year  his  '  Vanneur '  found  a  place  in  the  Salon,  and,  what 
was  more,  a  purchaser  in  M.  Ledru  Kollin,  who  gave  him  a  second 
order  for  his  4  Faneurs.'  He  had  just  received  the  price  when  the 
Kevolution  of  June  '49  broke  out.  Paris  had  of  late  grown  more 
and  more  distasteful  to  Millet.  He  cared  nothing  for  politics,  the 
art  and  society  of  the  place  were  alike  false  and  hollow  in  his  eyes  ; 
the  firing  in  the  streets  and  the  slaughter  of  the  barricades  sickened 
his  very  soul.  He  longed  for  green  fields  and  trees,  for  a  quiet 
resting-place  far  from  the  din  and  strife  of  parties.  At  length  he 
and  Jacque  agreed  to  spend  the  summer  at  Barbizon,  a  village  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  where  Eousseau  had  already 
settled.  Early  in  June  they  left  Paris  with  their  families,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  Millet  had  taken  the  cottage  which  was 
to  be  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


III. 

When  Millet  finally  left  Paris  to  pitch  his  tent  at  Barbizon,  the 
darkest  period  of  his  life  was  over.  Struggle  and  hardship  enough 
were  still  in  store  for  him,  but  he  had  taken  the  great  step  and 
broken  for  ever  with  the  slavery  of  conventional  art.  Henceforth  he 
was  free  to  choose  his  own  path  and  paint  in  his  own  way.  But 
those  dreary  twelve  years  had  not  been  wasted.  He  had  mastered 
the  technical  side  of  painting,  and  had  gained  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
great  and  abiding  laws  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  art. 
And  now  he  was  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  types  of  human  life 
which  had  been  present  to  his  mind  from  early  youth. 

The  first  sight  of  the  forest  made  an  indescribable  impression 
upon  him.  The  majesty  of  its  giant-trees,  the  solemn  stillness  of 
its  shades,  filled  him  with  awe  and  wonder  ;  the  sight  of  grassy  glades 
was  a  new  joy.  He  rushed  to  and  fro  in  a  frenzy  of  delight,  climbed 
the  granite  crags  of  the  rocky  wilderness,  and  lay  on  the  heather 
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crying,  '  My  God,  how  good  it  is  under  Thy  heaven  ! '  When  the 
first  rapture  was  over,  he  began  to  draw,  not  only  the  rich  and  varied 
forest  scenery  about  him,  but  the  living  beings  he  found  there,  the 
wood-cutters  and  charcoal-burners,  the  cowherds  leading  their  cattle 
to  pasture,  the  stone-breakers  at  work  in  the  quarries,  and  the 
rabbits  starting  out  of  their  burrows. 

Yet  more  to  his  taste  were  the  subjects  which  he  found  on  the 
great  plain  which  stretches  between  the  forest  and  Chailly,  the  sleepy 
little  town  where  Barbizon  folk  went  to  be  married  and  buried — in 
whose  churchyard  Millet  sleeps  to-day.  On  this  wide  Campagna- 
like  plain,  peasants  were  to  be  seen  at  work  all  the  year  round.  Here, 
thirty  miles  from  Paris,  something  of  the  primaeval  beauty  and  poetry 
of  rustic  life  lingered  still.  Shepherds  were  still  to  be  seen  abiding 
in  the  fields  at  night,  the  sower  still  went  forth  to  sow,  and  the 
gleaners  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  reapers,  as  of  old  Ruth  in  the 
defile  of  Boaz.  Here  Millet  felt  at  home.  He  took  a  three-roomed 
cottage  at  one  end  of  the  village  street  opening  on  the  plain,  put  on 
sabots,  and  became  once  more  a  peasant.  In  the  early  morning  he 
might  be  seen  digging  in  his  garden,  and  after  painting  all  day  in 
the  low  barn  he  called  his  studio,  he  took  a  run  in  the  forest  and 
returned  each  time  ecrast,  he  tells  Sensier,  by  its  tremendous  calm 
and  grandeur.  Old  impressions  revived  and  came  to  mingle  with 
the  new.  He  thought  of  Greville,  and  painted  '  Le  Semeur,'  which, 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1850,  was  hailed  by  at  least  one  critic  as  a 
fine  and  original  conception.  We  all  know  that  wonderful  picture  of 
the  sower,  who,  as  night  falls  and  the  shadows  lengthen  on  the  plain, 
strides  across  the  newly-ploughed  field,  and,  followed  by  a  flight  of 
hungry  birds,  flings  the  grain  abroad  in  the  furrows.  In  that  figure, 
with  his  measured  tread  and  superb  gesture,  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
peasant's  calling  is  expressed  with  a  concentration  of  thought,  an 
intensity  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo.  Here  the  true  Millet,  le  Grand 
Rustique,  revealed  himself  for  the  first  time. 

A  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Sensier  soon  afterwards  shows  the 
direction  in  which  his  thoughts  were  tending  : 

I  must  confess,  even  if  you  think  me  a  socialist,  that  the  human  side  of  art  is 
what  touches  me  most,  and  if  I  could  only  do  what  I  like,  or  at  least  attempt  it,  I 
should  do  nothing  that  was  not  an  impression  from  nature,  either  in  landscape  or 
in  figures.  The  gay  side  never  shows  itself  to  me.  I  don't  know  where  it  is.  I  have 
never  seen  it.  The  gayest  thing  I  know  is  the  calm,  the  silence  which  is  so  sweet, 
either  in  the  forest  or  in  the  cultivated  land,  whether  the  land  be  good  for  culture 
or  not.  You  will  admit  that  it  is  always  very  dreamy,  and  a  ead  dream,  though 
often  very  delicious.  You  are  sitting  under  a  tree,  enjoying  all  the  comfort  and 
quiet  of  which  you  are  capable  ;  you  see  coming  up  a  narrow  path  a  poor  creature 
loaded  with  faggots.  The  unexpected  and  always  surprising  way  in  which  this 
figure  strikes  you  instantly  reminds  you  of  the  common  and  melancholy  lot  of 
humanity — weariness.  It  is  always  like  the  impression  of  La  Fontaine's  wood- 
cutter in  the  fable  :  '  Quel  plaisir  a-t-il  eu  depuis  qu'il  est  au  monde  ? '  Sometimes 
in  places  where  the  land  is  sterile,  you  see  figures  hoeing  and  digging.  From  time 
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"to  time  one  raises  himself  and  straightens  his  back,  wiping  his  forehead  with  the 
"back  of  his  hand.  '  Thou  shalt  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow.'  Is  this  the 
.gay  jovial  work  which  people  would  have  us  believe  in  ?  But,  nevertheless,  to  me 
it  is  true  humanity  and  great  poetry.1 

This  then  was  Millet's  discovery,  this  the  message  he  had  to  give 
the  world.  Before  his  time  the  French  peasant  had  never  been  held 
•a  fit  subject  for  art.  Queens  and  their  ladies  might  play  at  pastorals 
if  they  chose,  but  the  polite  world  remained  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
opinion,  and  thought  with  her  that  ^agriculture  sent  lefumier.  The 
•bergeries  of  Trianon  and  the  paysans  enrubane's  of  Watteau's  Arcadia 
were  as  far  removed  from  reality  as  possible.  A  group  of  peasants 
drinking  and  quarrelling,  a  beggar  in  rags  or  even  a  pair  of  lovers  at 
•a  cottage  door  might  be  tolerated,  but  no  one  was  so  audacious  as  to 
•attempt  the  prosaic  theme  of  a  labourer  at  his  work.  This  Millet 
was  the  first  to  do.  Himself  a  peasant  of  peasants,  born  of  a  long 
race  of  yeomen  and  familiar  with  every  detail  of  country  life,  he  was 
admirably  fitted  both  by  nature  and  education  for  the  task.  He  saw 
the  dignity  of  labour,  and  knew  by  bitter  experience  the  secrets  of 
the  poor.  The  pathetic  side  of  human  life  had  an  especial  attraction 
for  him.  The  hardship  and  monotony  of  toil,  the  patient  endurance 
•which  comes  of  long  habit,  touched  his  innermost  soul.  More  than 
this,  he  understood  the  close  relation  that  exists  between  the  familiar 
•sights  of  every-day  life  and  the  noblest  works  of  art,  saw  that  there 
might  be  action  as  heroic  and  beauty  as  rare  in  the  attitude  and 
gesture  of  a  peasant  sowing,  or  a  woman  gleaning,  as  in  the  immortal 
forms  of  Greek  sculpture.  And  with  true  poetic  insight  he  felt  the 
•deeper  meaning  that  lies  under  it  all,  the  eternal  destiny  of  the 
Imman  race,  the  age-long  struggle  of  man  with  nature  which  will 
endure  while  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  follow  each 
other  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

*  Man  goeth  forth  to  his  labour  until  the  evening.'  This  is  the 
text  of  all  Millet's  work.  During  the  twenty-seven  years  that  he 
spent  at  Barbizon  he  painted  the  whole  cycle  of  peasant  life.  The 
reaper  toiling  valiantly  with  his  sickle  among  the  ripe  grain ;  the 
wood-cutter  hewing  the  fallen  trunk  of  some  forest  king ;  the  hay- 
makers hurrying  to  carry  the  last  load  before  the  thundercloud 
bursts  ;  the  hoer  who,  without  the  help  of  horse  or  plough,  breaks  up 
the  clods  ;  the  women  planting  potatoes,  picking  beans,  and  pulling 
flax  in  the  fields,  spinning  and  carding  wool,  churning  and  washing 
at  home — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  types  of  labour  over  which  Millet 
shed  the  light  of  his  genius.  But  there  was  one  calling  above  all  others 
which  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  his  fancy.  The  loneliness  of  the 
shepherd's  life,  the  long  hours  which  he  spends  under  the  sky,  his 
silent  musings  with  nature,  and  his  carefulness  for  his  flock,  impressed 
Millet's  imagination  deeply  and  inspired  many  of  his  finest  pictures. 
1  J.-F.  Millet,  by  A.  Sensier,  translated  by  H.  de  Kay,  p.  93. 
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He  paints  the  shepherd  leading  his  flock  to  pasture  in  the  dewy 

freshness  of  the  early  morning,  shows  him  us  wrapt  in  his  long  cloak 

and  leaning  on  his  staff  as  he  stands  under  the  bare  trees  on  a 

November  evening,  watching  for  the  etoile  du  berger  to  rise,  and 

again  when  night  has  fallen  on  the  plain  and  he  wends  his  way  slowly 

homewards,  a  strange  gaunt  figure  in  the  gathering  darkness,  followed 

by  the  long  straggling  line  of  sheep  and  the  faithful  dog  who  brings 

up  the  rear.      Or  else  it  is  some  young  shepherdess,  who,  in  the 

linen  cap  and  long  white  hooded  cloak  of  Barbizon,  might  be  Joan 

of  Arc  herself,  as  she  knits,  resting  on  her  staff,  while  the  sheep 

browse  the  short  grass  of  the  plain,  and  whom  we  see  again  with 

the  same  serious  air  and  pensive  face  bringing  her  flock  home  in 

the  tender  moonlight.     Sometimes  it  is  the  care  of  the  sheep  at 

lambing  and  shearing  time  which  fills  the  painters'  thoughts.     A 

young  girl,  hardly  more  than  a  child  herself,  is  seen  bearing  home 

a  new-born  lamb  in  her    apron  and  turning  round  full  of  tender 

thought  for  the  bleating  mother  who  follows  closely  on  her  steps. 

And  one  of  his  greatest  pictures  is  the  life-sized  figure  of  a  woman 

shearing  a  sheep,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  '  La  Grande  Tondeuse  r 

— now  at  Boston. 

Young  and  old,  boy  and  girl,  share  in  the  daily  task  and  pass  before 
us  in  turn.  The  little  goose-girl  driving  her  flock  to  the  pond,  the 
old  crone  staggering  under  the  load  of  her  faggots,  and  the  wood-cutter 
whose  face  is  seamed  and  wrinkled  with  age,  are  all  here.  Nowhere 
is  the  pathetic  contrast  of  youth  and  age  more  finely  expressed  than- 
in  the  picture  of  Les  Becheurs.  Two  men  of  stalwart  form  are 
digging  side  by  side  in  the  field,  with  their  hats  and  blouses  lying 
on  the  ground.  But  while  the  one  is  young  and  vigorous  and  turns 
the  clods  with  an  ease  that  shows  the  task  is  light  and  the  labour 
pleasant,  the  other  is  older,  and  we  see  by  his  stooping  attitude  and; 
the  movement  of  his  body  that  the  effort  is  a  strain  and  requires  al) 
his  strength.  Summer  and  winter,  morning  and  evening,  are  but 
parts  of  the  same  theme  and  help  to  ring  the  changes  of  the  marvel- 
lously told  tale.  Not  an  hour  of  the  day  but  has  its  story.  We  see 
the  young  couple  going  out  to  work  together  with  brisk  steps  and 
cheerful  faces  in  the  pleasant  morning  sunshine,  the  man  in  his 
blouse,  bearing  his  spade  under  his  arm  and  his  fork  on  his  shoulder, 
his  wife,  in  short  petticoats  and  sabots,  carrying  a  pitcher  in  her  hand 
and  wearing  her  basket  as  sun-bonnet  on  her  head.  We  see  the  tired 
haymakers,  the  exhausted  vine-dresser,  snatching  a  brief  interval  of 
sorely  needed  rest  in  the  burning  heat  of  noon,  and  we  see  the  weary 
labourer  laying  down  his  hoe  when  the  first  stars  come  out,  and 
pulling  on  his  vest  with  a  gesture  admirably  expressing  his  relief  that 
the  day's  work  is  done.  Dear  above  all  others  was  this  twilight  hour 
to  Millet,  the  hour  when  the  sun  has  set  and  the  evening  mist  rises 
and  the  form  of  the  returning  husbandman  looms  darkly  on  the 
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mysterious  expanse  of  the  broad  plain,  when  the  stag  comes  forth 
from  his  lair  and  the  rooks  fly  homewards  through  the  sky,  when  the 
vesper  bell  rings  from  the  old  church-tower  and  the  tired  peasant 
doffs  his  cap  and  bows  his  head  reverently  to  repeat  the  Angelus. 

In  all  of  this  there  is  not  a  note  of  exaggeration  or  artificial 
feeling.  Avant  tout  faire  vrai  et  logigue  was  Millet's  aim.  *  I  have 
avoided  as  I  always  do  with  horror,'  he  says  of  his  '  Femme  aux 
Seaux,' l  anything  that  can  verge  on  the  sentimental.  ...  I  want  the 
people  I  represent  to  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  their  station  and  as 
if  their  imaginations  could  not  conceive  of  their  being  anything  else.' 
His  peasants  are  not  ragged  beggars,  nor  yet  the  beasts  of  burden 
described  in  La  Bruyere's  famous  passage.  They  are  not  wilfully 
ugly,  although  of  necessity  they  must  bear  the  marks  of  hard  toil  and 
exposure  and  of  the  ravages  of  time  on  their  faces.  The  beautiful  in 
his  eyes  was  the  suitable ;  he  is  never  tired  of  repeating  it.  '  If 
I  am  to  paint  a  mother  I  shall  try  to  make  her  beautiful  simply  by 
her  look  at  her  child.  Beauty  is  expression.'  His  women  are  often 
splendid-looking  creatures.  The  '  Femme  aux  Seaux '  and  the 

*  Grande  Tondeuse '  have  been  frequently  compared  to  Pallas,  to 
Juno,  and  Medea.      But  he  would   not   stoop   to   alter  facts   and 

*  prettify  types  '  for  all  the  critics  in  France. 

He  brought  the  same  spirit  to  the  study  of  nature.  The  changes 
of  earth  and  sky  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  character  and  action 
of  the  peasants  he  represents.  The  tangled  forest  growth,  the  sunlit 
spaces  of  the  wide  champaign,  the  dead  wood  in  the  birches  and  the 
scar  left  by  the  fallen  bough,  the  rough  herbage  and  potato  patches 
on  the  plain,  the  stubble-field  where  the  sheep  are  feeding,  the  very 
clods  at  the  labourer's  feet,  the  rich  brownness  of  the  autumn  earth, 
the  dead  leaves  and  the  trampled  snow — he  knows  them  all  as  inti- 
mately and  paints  them  as  accurately  as  he  does  the  muscles  and 
structure  of  the  human  frame.  And  he  gives  not  merely  the  actual 
fact,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  landscape,  the  desolate  sadness  of 
winter,  the  chill  close  of  the  November  day,  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  the  plain,  just  as  he  sums  up  the  whole  story  of  generations  in  a 
single  figure  or  gesture. 

There  was  yet  another  side  of  the  peasant's  life  which  Millet  did 
not  forget.  The  love  of  wife  and  child  runs  like  an  undertone  through 
all  his  pictures  of  rustic  toil.  The  sleeping  babe  in  his  cradle  is 
there  to  remind  us  for  whose  sake  the  parents  labour ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  absent  father  is  always  felt  in  the  cottage  home,  were  it 
only  by  the  clothes  the  goodwife  mends  by  the  light  of  her  lamp. 
The  painter  himself  had  nine  children,  and  took  delight  in  painting 
them  at  all  their  different  stages.  The  swaddled  baby,  lying,  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys,  under  the  walnut-tree  among  the  ducks  and  hens,  is 
a  charming  picture  of  infant  felicity,  and  the  father,  holding  out  his 
arms  to  the  child  taking  his  first  steps  in  the  garden,  will  live  as  the 
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sweetest  of  rustic  idylls.  But  his  most  pathetic  poem  of  the  affec- 
tions was  inspired  by  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  grandmother. 
Two  aged  parents,  already  far  advanced  in  the  journey  of  life,  are  seen 
straining  their  eyes  towards  the  distant  horizon  where  the  sun  is 
setting,  waiting  in  vain  for  a  form  which  never  comes,  for  a  step 
which  they  will  hear  no  more. 

Even  so  Millet's  coming  had  been  awaited  in  the  old  home  at 
Gruchy.  But  the  journey  was  long  and  money  was  scarce,  and  both 
grandmother  and  mother  died,  the  one  in  1851,  the  other  in  1853, 
without  embracing  their  beloved  Francois.  His  own  grief  was  bitter, 
and  when  the  next  year  he  sold  a  picture,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  take  his  wife  and  children  to  Greville.  The  place  was  sadly 
changed,  and  almost  the  only  friend  he  found  left  was  his  first 
teacher,  Abbe  Jean  Lebrisseux. 

*  Ah,  dear  child,  little  Franpois,  is  it  you  ? '  asked  the  good  priest, 
whom  he  found  kneeling  at  the  altar  of  his  church.    c  And  the  Bible, 
have  you  forgotten  it  ?     And  the  Psalms,  do  you  ever  read  them 
still  ? ' 

*  They  are  my  breviary,'  said  Millet,  *  I  get  from  them  all  I  do.' 

'  These  are  rare  words  to  hear  nowadays,'  said  the  Abbe,  '  but 
you  will  be  rewarded.  You  used  to  love  Virgil  ?  ' 

*  So  I  do  still,'  said  the  painter. 

*  That  is  well.     I  am  content,'  said  the  priest.    *  Where  I  sowed 
the  ground  has  been  good,  and  you  will  reap  the  harvest,  my  son.* 

They  parted,  and  Millet  went  back  to  Barbizon,  but  not  till  he 
had  sketched  every  corner  of  the  old  place,  the  house,  the  orchard, 
the  fields,  and  the  seashore. 

We  cannot  here  mention  one  half  of  the  great  works,  many  of 
them  now  household  names,  which  came  out  of  the  cottage  of  Barbi- 
zon during  the  next  twenty  years.  One  by  one  these  noble  pictures 
were  sketched  in  pencil  or  charcoal,  thought  out  with  the  greatest 
pains  and  deliberation,  and  often  put  away  for  years  before  they  were 
completed.  In  1855  his  '  Paysan  greffant '  was  exhibited  at  the 
Salon,  and  attracted  the  critics'  attention.  *  Here  is  a  man,'  said 
Gautier,  ( who  finds  poetry  in  the  fields,  who  loves  the  peasant,  and 
paints  Georgics  after  Virgil.'  But  the  public  remained  indifferent, 
and  the  picture  would  have  remained  unsold  if  Rousseau,  hiding  his 
identity  under  the  guise  of  a  supposed  American,  had  not  bought  it. 
The  help  was  sorely  needed,  for  Millet  was  in  dire  straits.  His  family 
increased  every  year,  and  his  letters  to  Sensier  repeat  the  same  sad 
tale  of  pressing  bills  and  impatient  creditors.  An  execution  is 
threatened,  the  bailiffs  are  on  the  point  of  entering  the  house,  his 
wife  is  ill,  the  children  must  eat,  there  is  no  firing  in  the  house,  and 
the  baker  refuses  bread.  It  is  the  end  of  the  month,  and  where  is 
money  to  be  got  ?  And  he  implores  Sensier  to  sell  his  pictures  at 
any  price,  if  only  to  earn  a  few  francs.  Decidedly  poor  Millet,  as  he 
often  confesses,  was  no  man  of  business.  Fortunately  he  had  faithful 
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friends  who  loved  the  man  and  admired  his  genius.  Diaz  lent  him 
six  hundred  francs,  Arthur  Stevens  spent  months  in  trying  to  find 
him  purchasers,  Sensier  was  unceasing  in  his  exertions  on  his  behalf. 
But  the  task  was  by  no  means  easy,  and  even  when  buyers  were  found 
they  often  broke  their  promises  or  put  off  payment. 

'  Life  is  a  sad  thing,'  writes  the  painter  in  1856,'  We  come  to  under- 
stand those  who  sighed  for  a  place  of  refreshment,  of  light  and  peace. 
One  sees  why  Dante  makes  some  of  his  people  call  the  days  they 
spent  on  earth  "  the  time  of  my  debt."  Well,  let  us  hold  out  as  long 
as  we  can  ;  I  have  a  settled  weariness,  but  no  anger  against  any  one, 
for  I  do  not  think  my  lot  is  worse  than  that  of  others,  but  I  am  afraid 
of  getting  tired  out.  It  has  lasted  nearly  twenty  years.' 

At  that  very  moment  he  was  painting  his  magnificent  *  Glaneuses,* 
a  picture  which  he  never  surpassed  in  point  of  grandeur  and  com- 
pleteness. As  in  all  Millet's  works,  the  composition  is  very  simple — 
a  harvest-field,  where  three  women  are  gleaning  in  the  foreground, 
while  corn  is  being  carried  in  the  farmyard  behind.  But  the  atmo- 
sphere is  transparently  beautiful,  the  serene  peace  of  evening  rests 
on  the  scene,  and  the  three  women,  bending  with  rhythmic  movement 
to  pick  up  the  ripe  ears,  are  heroic  types  of  labour  actively  pursuing 
its  task  until  '  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.' 

In  1859,  he  finished  the  'Angelus,'  which  as  a  record  of  one  of 
his  earliest  impressions  was  especially  dear  to  him.  He  asked 
Sensier,  who  came  to  see  the  picture,  what  he  thought  of  it.  '  Why, 
it  is  the  "  Angelus," '  exclaimed  his  friend,  '  you  can  hear  the  bells ! ' 
Millet  was  satisfied.  It  had  been  his  endeavour  to  give  the  music 
of  the  distant  church  bells  in  these  bended  figures  of  peasants 
who  leave  off  work  to  pray  at  the  sound  of  the  Ave  Maria.  How 
well  he  succeeded  we  all  know.  But  it  was  months  before  the 
*  Angelus  '  found  a  purchaser.  Since  Millet's  death  it  has  changed 
hands  again  and  been  resold  for  8,OOOL  The  same  year  he  com- 
pleted '  La  Mort  et  le  Bucheron,'  a  subject  taken  from  La  Fon- 
taine's fable  of  the  worn-out  wood-cutter  calling  for  Death  to 
ease  him  of  his  burden,  and  shrinking  back  in  horror  when  his 
prayer  is  heard  and  the  grim  skeleton  appears.  This  picture,  on 
which  Millet  had  spent  infinite  pains,  was  rejected  by  the  Salon. 
He  felt  the  blow  keenly,  and  saw  in  the  decision  of  the  jury 
an  attempt  to  crush  his  art.  '  They  wish  to  drive  me  into  their 
drawing-room  art,'  he  said ;  ( no,  no,  a  peasant  I  was  born  and  a 
peasant  I  will  die  ;  I  will  say  what  I  feel  and  paint  things  as  I  see 
them.'  He  found  able  defenders  in  Alexandre  Dumas  and  M.  Paul 
Mantz,  but  his  art  was  too  new,  too  original  for  the  Parisian  world. 
Even  his  friends  deplored  his  excess  of  austerity  and  complained  that 
he  deliberately  chose  ugly  and  repulsive  types.  Corot,  who  knew  him 
personally,  frankly  owned  that  he  saw  great  knowledge  and  style  in 
Millet's  pictures,  but  that  they  frightened  him.  His  '  Angelus'  was 
described  as  a  heavy  and  sombre  bucolic,  and  critics  jeered  at  his 
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*  Nouveau-ne '  and  said  his  men  carried  the  new-born  calf  as  if  it  were 
the  bull  Apis  or  the  Host. 

He  was  reproached  on  all  sides  as  a  demagogue,  a  Saint-Simonist, 
and  his  <  Glaneuses  '  were  assailed  as  dangerous  beasts  who  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  society.  The  insolence  of  his  foes  waxed 
fiercest  round  his  '  Homme  a  la  Houe,'  when  that  picture  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  Salon  of  1863.  It  was  then  that  he  wrote  the  famous 
letter  which  Sensier  calls  his  confession  of  faith  : 

The  gossip  about  my  '  Homme  u  la  Houe '  seems  to  me  all  very  strange.  .  .  Is  it 
impossible  to  admit  that  one  can  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  in  seeing  a  man  devoted 
to  gaining  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ?  They  tell  me  that  I  see  no  charms 
in  the  country.  I  see  much  more  than  charms — I  see  infinite  glories.  I  see  as 
well  as  they  do  the  little  flowers  of  which  Christ  said  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
•was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  thesa.  1  see  the  aurtSoles  of  dandelions,  and  the  sun 
which  spreads  out  beyond  the  world  its  glory  in  the  clouds.  But  I  see  as  well,  in 
the  plain,  the  steaming  horses  at  work,  and,  in  a  rocky  place,  a  man,  all  worn  out, 
whose  han  has  been  heard  since  morning  and  who  tries  to  straighten  himself  a 
moment  and  breathe.  The  drama  is  surrounded  by  beauty.  It  is  not  my  inven- 
tion. This  'cry  of  the  ground'  has  been  heard  long  ago.  My  critics  are  men  of 
taste  and  education,  but  I  cannot  put  myself  in  their  shoes,  and,  as  I  have  never 
seen  anything  but  fields  since  I  was  born,  I  try  to  say  as  best  I  can  what  I  saw 
and  felt  when  I  was  at  work.3 

Nothing  could  make  him  alter  his  ideas,  but  we  see  by  many 
passages  in  his  letters  how  deeply  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul : 

Always  evil,  when  will  the  good  come  ?  0  life,  life,  how  hard  it  is  at  times, 
and  how  we  need  our  friends  and  Heaven  to  bear  it !  When  will  He  come  who 
will  say  to  me  as  to  the  cripple  in  the  Bible,  Arise  and  walk  ? 

Constant  work  and  worry  brought  on  attacks  of  fever  and  terrible 
headaches.  Twice  over,  the  thought  of  suicide  presented  itself  to 
his  overwrought  brain.  But  his  grandmother's  lessons  of  obedience 
and  submission  and  the  thought  of  his  wife  and  children  saved  him 
from  the  fatal  step.  l  Come  and  let  us  see  the  sunset,  and  then  I 
shall  feel  better,'  he  would  say  when  haunted  by  these  gloomy  fears. 
And  he  came  home  calm  and  resigned. 

But  hard  as  the  struggle  was,  and  melancholy  as  is  the  tale 
revealed  in  the  letters  to  Sensier,  there  was,  it  is  well  to  remember,  a 
brighter  side  to  the  picture.  Gleams  of  momentary  prosperity  came 
to  cheer  Millet's  life.  There  were  days,  even  Sensier  allows,  when 
he  came  back  from  Paris  with  toys  in  his  pocket  for  the  children 
and  was  'of  a  delightful  gaiety.'  Then  he  loved  to  assemble  his 
friends  at  his  table,  and  made  them  welcome  in  the  most  genial 
manner.  More  than  one  visitor  to  Barbizon  has  left  us  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  the  painter's  peasant  home.  They  tell  us  of  the  low 
cottage,  overgrown  by  clematis  and  ivy  which  Millet  could  not  bear 
to  see  pruned,  standing  in  the  little  garden  closed  round  by  the  high 
wall  out  of  which  he  had  pulled  some  bricks  so  that  he  might  see  the 
sun  set  over  the  plain.  They  describe  the  barn-like  studio,  with  no 

-  J.-F.  Millet,  p.  158. 
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ornament  but  a  few  casts  from  the  Parthenon  frieze  and  a  heap  of  blouses 
and  handkerchiefs  of  every  shade  of  blue  from  the  deepest  indigo  to  sun- 
bleached  whiteness,  lying  in  a  corner  which  Millet  called  his  museum. 
And  they  tell  us  of  the  painter  himself,  with  his  grey  beard  and 
piercing  dark  eyes  and  serious  air,  looking  in  his  sabots  like  some 
peasant  of  La  Vendee  ;  a  little  stern  and  reserved  in  manner  at  first, 
but  full  of  kindness  for  his  friends,  and  always  gentle  to  his  children, 
in  whose  presence  he  took  unfailing  delight,  opening  the  door  of 
his  studio  when  he  was  tired  that  he  might  hear  their  voices  at  play. 
Strangers  from   the   New   World   were    struck   by  the   patriarchal 
character  of  the  household,  and  felt  themselves  under  Abraham's 
tent  when  they  sat   down  to  the  frugal    supper.     There  were  the 
good  wife  and  mother — ma  vieille,  as  Millet  tenderly  called  her — 
always  active,  busy  about  her  domestic  duties,  with  only  one  little 
maid-of-all-work,  who  often  served  as  model  into  the  bargain,  to  help 
her,  yet  careful  to  hide  the  scantiness  of  the  resources  at  her  disposal 
from   visitors.     There  were   children  of  all  sizes  and   ages,   curly- 
headed   little  ones  who  rode  on  their  father's  knee,  '  au   pas,   au 
trot,  et  au  galop,'  and  who  listened  with  rapt  eyes  to  his  weird  tales 
and  songs  of  Normandy.     On  summer  evenings  the  whole  family 
ivould  take  rambles  in  the  forest,  singing  and  talking  as  they  went. 
Then  the  grave  and  silent  man  would  talk  freely  of  his  past  life,  of 
the  old  home  by  the  sea,  and  of  the  days  in  Paris  when  he  breakfasted 
on  a  roll  and  the  next  meal  was  always  a  doubtful  problem,  and  when 
his  long  dreams  in  the  Louvre  were  his  one  consolation.     Or  else 
he  would  talk  of  the  great  masters,  'les  forts,'  as  he  liked  to  call  the 
prophets  of  art  and  literature,  and  become  eloquent  as  he  spoke  of 
his  old  favourites  Virgil  and  David.     He  read  at  this  time  of  his  life 
more  than  ever,  picking  up  new  treasures  at  the  book-stalls  in  Paris, 
and   sitting  up  reading   till   late  at  night.      Theocritus,  which   a 
friend  lent  him  in  1864,  became  a  new  source  of  pleasure,  and  he 
formed  a  scheme  for  illustrating  the  idylls,  which  had  to  be  abandoned 
for  want  of  a  publisher  who  would  undertake  the  work. 

Times  were  mending  now.  Millet  had  pledged  himself  to  work 
during  three  years  for  a  friend  of  Sensier's  at  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
francs  a  month,  and  the  contract  relieved  him  from  his  worst  embar- 
rassments. In  1864  his  '  Bergere '  was  exhibited,  and  won  all  hearts 
by  her  rustic  grace  and  beauty.  For  once  Millet  found  himself 
popular.  The  same  year  four  decorative  panels  of  the  Seasons,  in 
which  he  treated  his  favourite  themes  after  a  more  classic  style,  gave 
proofs  of  his  power  in  a  new  direction.  A  drawing  of  the  Eesurrec- 
tion,  in  which  the  risen  Lord  leaps  from  the  tomb,  bursting  the 
bonds  of  death,  and  a  mystic  Flight  into  Egypt  made  his  friends 
regret  that  he  could  not  follow  out  this  new  line  of  thought.  But 
already  a  foreboding  that  his  life  would  not  be  long  seemed  to  haunt 
him,  and,  despairing  of  ever  painting  all  the  pictures  in  his  mind,  he 
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returned  to  pastel  as  a  swifter  and  easier  form  of  expressing  hi  a 
thoughts.  In  early  days  at  Barbizon  he  had  already  executed  the 
fine  series  of  drawings  known  as  the  '  Travaux  des  Champs,'  and  had 
himself  etched  several  plates  from  his  own  designs.  Now  he  made 
as  many  as  ninety-five  drawings  in  crayon  and  pastel  for  the  architect 
M.  Gavet,  whose  high  opinion  of  Millet's  work  was  justified  when, 
half  a  year  after  the  painter's  death,  his  collection  sold  for  320,000 
francs.  When  on  that  occasion  they  were  seen  in  public  for  the 
first  time  the  art-world  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Millet's  most  ardent 
admirers  felt  that  they  had  never  known  his  greatness  before.  These 
drawings,  in  which  so  many  finer  and  tenderer  shades  of  the  painter's 
thought  are  present,  were  chiefly  records  of  impressions  at  Barbizon. 
or  at  Greville.  His  heart  turned  with  ever-increasing  love  to  the 
scenes  of  his  youth,  and  he  writes  to  Sensier  that  he  is  at  work  on  a 
drawing  of  *  The  End  of  the  Village  '  opening  towards  the  sea.  *  My 
old  elm,'  he  says, '  begins  to  look'gnawed  by  the  wind's  tooth.  What 
would  I  give  to  bathe  it  in  space  as  I  see  it  in  memory ! '  A  month, 
later  he  was  summoned  to  Greville  to  his  sister  Emilie's  death-bed,, 
and  found  the  old  elm  blown  down.  '  Tout  passe,'  he  wrote,  *  et 
nous  aussi,  nous  passons.' 

A  journey  which  he  took  to  Vichy  for  his  wife's  health  supplied 
him  with  fresh  subjects.  In  the  rugged  scenery  of  Mont  Dore  he 
seemed  to  see  '  the  glory  of  God  dwelling  upon  the  heights.'  His- 
feeling  for  nature  grew  deeper  and  stronger  as  his  strength  failed 
and  he  felt  life  slipping  from  his  grasp.  His  letters  dwell  with, 
delight  on  the  fairy-like  effects  of  fog  and  frost  in  the  forest,  and 
even  the  dull  days  of  December  have  their  charm  for  him.  There 
is  some  talk  of  a  winter  in  the  south  for  the  good  of  his  health,  but 
he  cannot  tear  himself  from  home.  '  0  sadness  of  field  and  wood  !  * 
he  cries,  '  I  should  miss  too  much  in  not  seeing  you.'  It  is  this, 
strange,  sweet  sadness  which  makes  itself  felt  in  so  many  of  the 
drawings  of  this  time  in  which  the  sky  and  earth  are  the  only  subjects,, 
most  of  all  in  the  beautiful  pastel  of  the  sun  setting  in  fog  and  cloud 
over  the  lonely  plain. 

The  Exhibition  of  1867  contained  many  of  Millet's  masterpieces, 
including  the  '  Angelus,' '  Les  Glaneuses,'  *  La  Mort  et  le  Bucheron,' 
4  La  Grande  Tondeuse,'  and  '  La  Bergere,'  which  the  exertions  of  his. 
friends  had  brought  together.  In  the  following  year  he  received  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1870  was  elected  one  of  the 
jurors  of  the  Salon.  But  he  cared  little  for  these  honours.  He  had 
no  wish  but  to  bring  up  his  children  well  and  to  give  expression  ta 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  his  impressions.  His  friend 
Rousseau's  death  affected  him  painfully ;  and  when  the  war  of  1870> 
broke  out  he  felt  keenly  the  disasters  which  befell  his  country. 
When  it  became  impossible  to  remain  at  Barbizon  he  took  his  family 
to  Cherbourg  and  spent  his  days  painting  the  sea,  from  his  rooms  au. 
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troisieme.  Once  more  he  visited  Greville,  but  it  was  to  find  strangers 
living  in  the  old  home.  He  thought  with  tears  of  the  loved  ones 
who  had  worked  in  these  fields  with  him,  of  the  dear  eyes  which  had 
gazed  with  him  over  the  sea.  Here,  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  Sensier 
joined  him,  and  the  two  friends  travelled  through  the  district,  making 
sketches  of  all  they  saw.  Millet  returned  to  Barbizon  in  December 
and  painted  a  picture  of  the  church  of  Greville,  now  in  the  Louvre,, 
and  other  Norman  landscapes  for  American  patrons.  But  his  cough 
increased  and  he  was  distressed  to  find  he  could  do  so  little  work.  A 
fit  of  hemorrhage,  in  June  1873,  completely  broke  him  down.  Mean- 
while great  news  reached  him  from  Paris.  His  '  Angelus,'  which  had 
brought  him  only  2,000  francs,  sold  again  for  50,000,  another  of  his 
pictures  for  38,000  ;  the  Museum  of  Lille  bought  *  La  Becquee  '  at  the 
same  time.  More  than  all,  in  May  1874,  the  State,  anxious  to  repair 
the  neglect  of  past  years,  gave  him  a  commission  for  a  series  of 
historic  paintings  in  the  Pantheon.  The  order  filled  him  with  joy,, 
but  it  came  too  late.  He  had  worked  hard  for  thirty  years,  and  now 
the  great  day  of  rest  was  coming.  In  August,  Sensier  spent  a  week 
at  Barbizon  ;  and  one  fine  summer  day  the  friends  took  a  long  drive  in. 
the  forest.  That  day  Millet  was  in  bright  spirits.  He  spoke  of  the 
beauty  of  the  forest,  of  the  ever-increasing  loveliness  of  nature,  and 
thanked  Sensier  for  his  long  and  faithful  friendship.  '  Other  friends/ 
he  said,  *  get  tired  and  leave  us.  Some  die  and  disappear.  You. 
have  remained — to  the  end.'  The  end  was  nearer  than  his  friends 
knew.  He  faded  slowly  away  as  the  autumn  days  grew  shorter,  and 
took  to  his  bed  in  December.  One  day  in  January  he  was  startled 
out  of  sleep  by  the  noise  of  guns  and  baying  of  hounds.  A  poor 
stag  had  taken  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  garden  and  was  soon  killed 
by  the  dogs.  <  It  is  an  omen,'  said  Millet,  and  he  was  right.  A  few- 
days  afterwards  he  died,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  January. 

But  of  this  life  of  ceaseless  effort  and  struggle,  of  long  failure  and 
despair,  what  then  remains  to  us  ?  Some  eighty  or  ninety  pictures- 
and  about  twice  as  many  drawings.  A  great  deal  of  toil  and  suffering,, 
it  would  seem,  for  the  sake  of  a  very  little  art.  Millet  himself  felt 
conscious  of  this  when  he  was  dying.  He  said  one  day  that  his  life- 
was  ending  all  too  soon,  that  now  he  had  just  begun  to  see  clearly  into- 
nature  and  art.  The  feeling  was  a  natural  one  for  the  great  soul  near 
its  term  and  conscious  of  far  heights  which  it  might  never  scale. 
But  his  work  was  well  done,  and  his  message  had  been  delivered  irk 
all  its  fulness. 

First  among  painters  he  had  opened  men's  eyes  to  the  unregarded 
loveliness  of  common  things,  to  the  glory  of  toil  and  the  eternal 
mystery  of  that  cry  of  the  ground  which  haunted  his  whole  life- 
He  had  painted  man,  not  as  a  separate  being,  but  as  part  of  the 
great  and  changeless  order  of  the  universe,  and  had  shown  more 
clearly  than  ever  the  closeness  of  the  tie  that  binds  the  joys  and 
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borrows,  the  labour  and  emotions  of  man  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
and  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world.  On  a  sheet  covered  with  sketches 
this  sentence  was  found  in  his  own  handwriting :  *  II  faut  pouvoir 
faire  servir  le  trivial  a  1'expression  du  sublime,  c'est  la,  la  vraie  force.' 
No  words  could  better  express  the  aim  and  purpose  of  his  art.  Chief 
among  realists,  he  lifts  the  vivid  record  of  actual  fact  into  the  loftiest 
ideal  realms  by  the  passion  and  poetry  of  his  imagination.  And  some- 
where else  he  has  said :  *  II  faut  apercevoir  1'infini.'  Not  for  nothing 
was  he  born  within  sound  of  the  everlasting  sea,  within  sight  of  those 
vast  spaces  which  filled  his  soul  with  immortal  longings.  The  infinite 
is  always  present  in  his  pictures.  He  breaks  up  the  forest  shades  to 
let  in  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  above,  and  reminds  us  by  the  slender 
thread  of  up-curling  smoke,  by  the  flight  of  wild  birds  across  the  sky, 
of  the  far-spreading  horizons,  the  boundless  issues  of  human  life. 

And  this  message  he  delivered,  in  no  hasty  inconsidered  spirit, 
but  with  consummate  knowledge  and  mastery  of  hand,  in  obedience 
to  eternal  and  unalterable  laws.  The  very  slowness  of  the  steps  by 
which  his  fame  has  been  won  is  the  best  pledge  of  its  endurance,  and 
future  generations  will  remember  him  among  the  foremost  painters 
of  the  century. 

His  place  with  the  immortals  is  sure.  His  pictures  of  seed-time 
and  harvest,  of  morning  and  evening,  will  rank  with  the  great  art  of 
all  time,  with  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and  with  the  frescoes  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

JULIA  ADY. 
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SLAVERY 
IN  EAST  CENTRAL   AFRICA. 


SOME  few  nations  in  the  world's  history  have  achieved  civilisation 
for  themselves,  while  some,  and  the  greater  number,  have  had  civili- 
sation thrust  upon  them  from  the  outside.  Others  again  have  been 
hindered  in  their  struggle  to  emerge  from  barbarism  by  adverse  fate 
and  the  tyranny  of  circumstances.  Of  these  latter  is  savage  Africa. 
On  its  south-western  and  south-eastern  coast-lines  the  great  triangu- 
lar continent  has  been  reached  on  its  fringes  only  by  the  civilisations 
of  Europe.  While  the  dominant  colonising  nations  have  thus  touched 
Africa  so  lightly,  bringing  with  them  but  little  of  their  higher 
influences,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  interior  has  been  pierced  in 
every  direction  and  brought  into  ever-recurring  contact  with  slave- 
hunting  hordes  of  the  most  avaricious,  brutal,  and  relentless  fanatic 
religionaries  of  which  the  world  has  had  experience.  It  is  chiefly 
because  of  this  long-continued  malign  influence  that  the  African 
negro  has  been  so  miserably  belated  on  his  road  to  advancement.  A 
somewhat  superior  race  has  come  near  him  indeed,  but  not  to  subju- 
gate and  amend ;  not  to  mix  its  blood  with  his,  as  other  conquering 
nations  have  used  to  do  ;  not  to  impart  laws,  customs,  and  manners 
superior  to  his  own ;  but  to  harry  and  torment,  to  enslave,  to  carry 
into  captivity ;  to  burn  villages,  and  scatter  and  confound  and 
slaughter  the  dwellers  in  the  land. 

What  influences  can  humanity  and  civilisation — now  happily 
fully  alive  to  the  foul  wrong  from  which  a  great  dependent  people  is 
suffering — what  influences  can  they  bring  to  bear  in  mitigation  of 
this  crying  tyranny  ?  The  merchant  would  probably  be  ready  to  answer, 

*  Open  up  trade  with  these  suffering  and  benighted  peoples  and 
civilisation   will  follow   in   its   track.'     The  missionary  would  say, 

*  Multiply  mission  stations.'     The  diplomat  and  the  politician's  sug- 
gestion is  '  Annexation  of  territory  and  extension  of  the  "  spheres  of 
influence  "  of  the  dominant  races.'     The  answer  of  the  great  Catholic 
ecclesiastic,  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  is  the  simplest  and  boldest  of  any, 
and  appeals  most  eloquently  to   the  manhood  and  chivalry  of  the 
Christian  world  :  '  Begin  a  new  crusade,'  says  his  Eminence,  '  and  if 
necessary  roll  back  the  tide  of  Arab  raiding  and  wrongdoing  by  force 
and  clash  of  arms.'     Probably  the  true  remedy  is  to  be  found  not  in 
any  one  of  these  suggestions,  but  in  all  of  them  combined. 
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Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  among  the  most  sanguine  of 
mankind,  yet  they  might  guess  that  settled  trade  was  impossible 
with  savages,  who  have  few  wants  but  for  personal  safety  and  the 
gratification  of  the  lower  senses — who  skulk  naked,  trembling,  and 
hungry  in  the  forest  depths  from  hostile  neighbouring  tribes  and  the- 
roving  bands  of  Arab  marauders.  Nothing  great  will  be  done  in 
trade  with  the  great  mass  of  negro  Africans  till  the  yoke  of  this 
tyranny  is  lifted  from  their  necks ;  till  they  are  given  security  to  in- 
crease and  multiply,  and  fill  the  land ;  till,  as  in  the  case  of  every  nation 
since  the  records  of  civilisation  have  been  kept,  the  simple  savage 
race  is  crossed  with  races  more  advanced  than  itself ;  till  an  African 
human  being  is  reared  of  mixed  blood,  with  larger  wants  and  wider 
aspirations,  and  till  the  man  of  this  mingled  race  is  capable  of 
comprehending  and  performing  the  larger  functions  of  a  more  com- 
plex civil  and  moral  polity.  Not  until  the  generations  have  rolled 
on  and  the  slow  processes  of  racial  evolution  are  accomplished  can 
Africa  cease  to  be  Savage  Africa.  It  is  not  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
so  great  an  end  as  the  moral  salvation  of  the  people  of  a  vast  con- 
tinent is  not  to  be  effected  through  any  such  ignoble  means  as 
mere  commercial  self-seeking  and  trade  cupidity.  If  salvation  comes 
to  Africa  it  will  be  through  nobler  measures. 

No  impartial  traveller  through  the  regions  of  East  Central  Africa 
has,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer — and  he  has  had  word  of 
mouth  with  more  than  one  of  them — ever  failed  to  do  justice  to  the 
good  and  great  work  of  the  missionaries  in  these  paries  infidelium ; 
but  the  work  of  these  self-sacrificing  and  admirable  men  cannot  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  even  were  their  numbers  multiplied  by 
scores,  effect  all  the  changes  that  must  come  about  before  Africa 
can  gain  her  freedom.  Nor  can  a  new  crusade,  even  though  the 
excellent  Cardinal  Lavigerie  should  turn  out  to  be  a  second  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  lead  a  victorious  army  of  the  Faithful  against  the  slave- 
dealing  Arabs,  do  more  than  a  mere  negative  good.  It  could  do 
nothing  more  than  merely  lift  the  yoke.  There  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered the  work  of  the  diplomat  and  the  statesman,  and  certainly 
no  one  can  complain  of  any  slackness  in  the  recent  performances  of 
these  functionaries.  So  far  as  despatches  and  protocols  and  acts  of 
conference  and  treaties  are  concerned,  the  map  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Africa  has  been  completely  altered ;  and  now  that  we  have 
established  our  title  to  the  territory  of  Tongaland,  the  territory/ 
intervening  between  Natal  and  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Mozambik, 
the  whole  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  from  its  southernmost  headland, 
in  south  latitude  35°  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  equator,  has  been 
portioned  out  between  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar  forming  under  recent  diplo- 
matic arrangements  no  real  exception  to  the  predominating  political 
influence  of  the  European  nations. 
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The  changes  that  have  thus  been  made  on  the  map  of  Eastern 
Africa,  and  these  various  rectifications  of  frontier,  are  nearly  all  of 
quite  recent  date,  and  upon  them  are  certain  to  be  based  for  many 
years  to  come  the  policy  of  the  various  nations  concerned.  It  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  delimitations  of  the 
land  according  to  agreement  between  the  nations,  and  to  consider 
certain  claims  to  territory  and  exclusive  influence  put  forward  on 
various  grounds  by  some  among  them. 

From  Cape  Guardafui,  which  sentinels  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  there 
stretches  to  the  southward,  along  about  14  degrees  of  latitude,  a  surf- 
beaten  inhospitable  line  of  sandy  coast,  backed  by  an  ill-explored 
region  having  the  warlike  Somalis  for  inhabitants  in  the  north,  and 
the  fierce  tribes  of  Gallas  in  its  southern  portion.  Attention  is  here 
called  to  this  coast  because  it  has  been  frequently  stated  of  late  that 
Germany  lays  claim  to  it,  and  a  map  in  Professor  Drummond's  recent 
little  work  on  Africa — a  brilliant  and  interesting,  but  not  in  some 
respects  quite  a  trustworthy  book — is  coloured  along  this  coast  line  to 
represent  a  German  claim  to  ownership.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
coast  has  not  been  claimed  by  the  astute  rulers  of  that  nation  ;  and, 
to  speak  plainly,  they  would  somewhat  depart  from  their  character 
for  astuteness  did  they  lay  any  claim  to  a  territory  of  such  very  doubt- 
ful value.  The  line  of  coast  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  outlying 
strongholds  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  each  a  centre  of  some  lax 
authority  over  the  wild  interior  tribes,  but  with  these  exceptions  the 
district  owns  no  masters  save  its  own  savage  inhabitants  till  we  come 
to  Witu,  where  the  Germans  claim  to  have  established  their  title  to  a 
protectorate  over  a  small  district — a  claim  dating  from  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  great  diplomatic  act  which  defines  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  country  immediately  to  the  south  of  Witu. 

The  agreement  come  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1886  is 
•certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  diplomatic  performances  recorded 
in  history.  The  result  of  a  'friendly  understanding'  arrived  at  between 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  and  assented  to  by  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  has  been  to  alter  and  to  settle  and  define  afresh  the 
political  status  of  the  whole  Sultanate  from  Witu  aforesaid  to  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  the  south.  The  three  Powers  agree  to 
recognise  the  full  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  to  such  part  of  the 
territory  formerly  claimed  by  him  as  he  was  able  to  prove  to  be 
under  his  actual  sovereignty  and  control.  His  Highness  subse- 
quently voluntarily  made,  to  British  and  German  companies,  conces- 
sions under  which  certain  administrative  functions  are  to  be  exercised 
for  him  by  them — such  for  instance  as  the  levying  of  duties,  a  rent 
upon  the  revenue  therefrom  accruing  being  payable  to  the  Sultan — 
while  each  of  the  two  European  nations  acquires  for  itself  a  separate 
sphere  of  exclusive  influence  over  vast  inland  territories  running 
back  towards  the  far  west,  and  in  both  cases  reaching  to  the  shores 
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of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  ill-defined  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar,  in 
spite  of  the  well-meaning  efforts  of  the  late  Sultan,  had  long  been, 
and,  under  the  necessarily  weak  rule  of  a  Mohammedan  Power,  could 
hardly  fail  to  be,  a  haunt  of  slave  hunters  and  slave  dealers ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  new  agreement  will  be,  as  regards  the  misgoverned 
mainland,  to  seat  the  Sultan  more  securely  than  ever  upon  his 
throne,  and  to  cause  his  sceptre  to  be  wielded  by  hands  more  com- 
petent and  far  stronger  than  his  own. 

The  district  thus  acquired  by  Germany  is  of  great  extent,  and 
comprehends  within  it  an  actual  German  protectorate  over  a  certain 
limited  district,  this  having  been  the  subject  of  a  separate  arrange- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  German  territory  is  important,  as  well 
geographically  as  in  regard  to  its  commercial  prospects.  Sir  Eichard 
Burton,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  higher  authority,  tells  me  he 
has  a  high  opinion  of  the  future,  under  better  influences,  of  the 
tribes  between  the  coast  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  notably  the  people 
of  the  Unyamwesi  highlands. 

Our  own  '  sphere  of  influence  '  is  smaller  in  extent,  but  certainly 
of  still  greater  potential  value,  for  it  includes  within  its  limits 
Mombasa,  the  finest  and  perhaps  the  only  good  harbour  besides 
Delagoa  Bay  on  the  East  African  coast  line.  Our  territory  runs 
back  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile  itself,  with  an  unlimited  power  of 
extension  towards  the  west,  and  it  contains  a  great  virgin  ivory 
district,  with  regions  unsurpassed  in  fertility  in  all  Eastern  Africa, 
and  inhabited  by  black  men  far  more  advanced  in  the  ways  of 
civilisation,  and  therefore  more  available  for  trade,  than  the  natives 
of  the  south  and  west. 

To  the  south  of  German  Zanzibar  comes  the  great  Portuguese 
colony  of  Mozambik ;  a  possession  but  skin-deep,  as  it  were ;  for 
Portuguese  tenure  of  territory,  except  along  the  river  Zambesi  and 
the  stream  which  forms  the  navigable  limb  of  its  delta  and  debouches 
at  Kilimane,  nowhere  extends  into  the  interior,  and  it  must,  we 
fear,  be  admitted  that  the  Portuguese  colonists,  if  they  deserve  that 
name  at  all,  live  a  precarious  existence  all  along  this  coast :  indeed 
so  far  are  they  from  awing  the  tribes  of  black  men,  that  they  may  be 
said  to  hold  their  own  lives  in  their  hands. 

The  alterations  effected  upon  the  political  map  of  East  Africa 
by  Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  certainly  on  a  great  scale,  and, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  cannot  but  issue  in  some  important 
changes  for  negro  humanity.  Whether  they  are  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  African  race  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  enlighten- 
ment and  humanity  and  energy  of  the  European  nations  con- 
cerned, upon  our  own  rightdoing  and  loyalty,  upon  Germany's,  and 
upon  the  right  and  enlightened  action  of  Portugal. 

It  may  be  asked,  and  indeed  has  recently  often  been  asked,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  why  this  *  spoliation '  by  the  European  nations 
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should  take  place  at  all ;  and  why  should  Africa  not  belong  to  the 
Africans  themselves  ? — an  obvious  question  in  the  mouth  of  one 
who  comes  fresh  to  the  study  of  this  difficult  problem  in  human 
destinies,  yet  the  answer  is  pretty  obvious  too :  it  is  because  savage 
Africa  has  been  proved  to  be  wholly  unable  and  wholly  unwilling  to 
govern  itself ;  because  African  Home  Eule  would  inevitably  tend  to 
what  it  always  tends  to  be  in  Africa,  anarchy,  or  a  tyrannic  absolutism 
and  servitude  which  is  worse  than  anarchy ;  because  in  all  ages  of 
the  world's  history  the  dominant  and  civilising  nation  has  had  to 
overcome  the  barbarous  or  the  effete  one,  and  to  hold  it  in  subjection, 
before  the  lower  race  can  be  raised,  revived,  and  civilised  ;  because 
there  is  no  *  royal  road  '  to  civilisation — no  short  cut  to  effect  that 
which  time  and  patience  and  influence  from  the  outside  alone  can 
bring  about. 

Before  considering  what  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  greatest  and 
most  crying  wrong  and  tyranny  suffered  by  negro  Africa  it  is  well  to 
define  exactly  the  nature  of  this  wrong.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  that  African  slavery  is  of  two  distinct  kinds :  first,  inland  or 
intertribal  slavery  or  servitude,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the 
normal  condition  of  all  rude  nations  divided  into  petty  contiguous 
tribes ;  and  secondly,  that  other  and  abnormal  kind  of  slavery  which 
includes  excursions  and  razzias  for  slaves  and  the  carrying  of  them 
to  far-off  markets,  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior.  This  latter  form 
of  slave-hunting  and  slave-dealing  is  carried  on  in  Africa  by  Arabs, 
or  by  negroes  and  half-castes  under  strong  Arab  and  Mohammedan 
influences. 

To  abolish  tribal  servitude  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  abolish  African  conditions  of  life,  African  institutions,  and 
perhaps  the  negro  himself.  Such  slavery  is  engrafted  and  engrained 
in  his  very  nature.  It  is  of  this  kind  of  slavery  that  it  has  been  said 
that  in  many  parts  of  Africa  it  is  a  risk  to  send  three  negroes  on  a 
message,  lest  two  of  the  party  join  to  bind  the  third  and  sell  him  into 
captivity.  On  the  other  hand,  to  suppress  the  second  form  of  slavery  : 
to  stop  the  traffic  of  the  Arabs  who  plan  slave  hunts  over  the  whole 
vast  interior  of  Africa,  and  carry  their  quarry  through  every  forest  to 
distant  trade  centres  :  to  do  this  is  not  an  impossibility.  To  stop  the 
unspeakable  cruelties  suffered  on  journeys  lasting  it  may  be  for  half 
a  year,  over  burning  wastes,  by  naked  men  and  women  and  children 
travelling  day  after  day  through  thorny  brakes  and  fever-haunted 
marshes,  bound  and  yoked  and  overladen  and  beaten  more  cruelly  and 
shamefully  than  the  most  brutal  men  dare  load  and  beat  their  beasts 
of  burden  :  to  save  these  fellow  human  beings  of  ours,  thus  tormented 
by  thirst  and  fatigue  and  hunger  and  wounds  and  disease :  to  abolish 
this  huge,  foul,  and  monstrous  crime  against  humanity,  is,  to  speak 
calmly  and  by  the  card,  possible,  nay  more,  if  things  go  well  and  the 
civilised  peoples  of  the  world  co-operate  to  the  end,  a  rractical  and 
even  a  probable  thing  in  the  near  future. 
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As  a  whole  nation  we  are  not  greatly  concerned  to  inquire  into 
the  prospects  of  African  commerce.  We  are  not  bound  to  consider 
closely  whether  good  or  bad  trade  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
agreement  between  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  on  the  affairs 
of  Zanzibar,  or  what  will  be  the  trade  results  of  our  own  recent  great 
acquisition  of  exclusive  influence  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
It  must  yet  be  borne  in  mind  that  trade  questions  are  themselves 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  rescue  of  the  African  from  his  tyrants  ; 
seeing  that  commerce,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted  in  many  parts  of 
Eastern  Central  Africa,  even  that  larger  kind  of  commerce  with  which 
the  white  man  eventually  deals  at  the  sea-coast  emporia,  necessarily 
involves  the  employment  of  slaves  as  carriers.  In  roadless  regions 
inhabited  by  people  who  are  too  primitive  to  breed  cattle,  and  where 
belts  of  country  infested  by  the  tsetse  fly  have  to  be  crossed,  none  but 
human  beasts  of  burden  can  bear  the  products  of  industry. 

An  elephant  may  be  killed  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
each  tusk  is  the  burden  of  a  negro  slave  to  the  nearest  seaport, 
Awhile  it  will  have  taken  three  or  four  negroes  to  carry  the  calico  re- 
quired to  pay  the  elephant  hunter  in  the  far  interior.  Slavery  and 
slave  carriage  is  therefore  at  present  a  necessary  incident  of  trade  in 
many  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  evident  that  if  civilised  modes  of  car- 
riage are  once  established  in  the  German  and  English  '  spheres  of 
influence,'  slave-borne  traffic  will  give  way  to  cheaper  and  more  speedy 
^conveyance  by  road,  by  rail,  or  by  navigable  river. 

This  being  the  one  admirable  consequence  of  the  extension  "of 
civilised  commerce,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  very  rapidly  at  what  is 
"being  done  and  is  meant  to  be  done  by  the  white  man  throughout 
the  huge,  roadless,  tropical  Siberia  lying  along  the  forty  degrees  of 
latitude  which  intervene  between  our  Cape  Colony  and  the  sources 
of  the  Nile. 

Commencing  from  the  northern  borders  of  our  own  long-settled 
temperate  colonies,  we  naturally  find  there  the  beginnings  of  more 
considerable  activity  than  in  other  parts  of  these  vast  regions.  From 
Durban,  in  Natal,  the  railroad  that  has  been  already  constructed  to 
X.adysmith  is  about  to  be  carried  to  Coldstream  and  the  confines  of 
the  Orange  Free  State.  Were  the  Boers  of  this  self-isolating  country 
disposed  to  allow  the  line  to  be  continued  through  their  territory,  a 
rich  goldfield  would  be  opened  out  and  important  commercial  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  world  at  large  and  upon  the  Boers  themselves  ; 
"but  such  liberality  is  opposed  to  Boer  sentiment,  and  I  am  told  on 
•very  good  local  authority  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
the  grant  of  a  concession. 

Some  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Durban  is  the  splendid 
harbour  of  Delagoa  Bay,  the  finest  in  all  Africa,  and  here  oddly  enough 
the  Portuguese,  themselves  notable  obstructionists,  are  suffering 
apparently  from  the  same  obstruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Boers  of 
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the  Transvaal  as  we  have  experienced  from  their  brothers  in  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  constructed  by  British 
capital  and  engineering  skill,  travels  smoothly  enough  along  seventy 
miles  till  it  reaches  the  frontier  mountain  chain  of  the  Drakenberg 
and  the  still  greater  difficulties  presented  by  Boer  opposition  and 
Boer  delays. 

A  third  railway  and  scheme  of  commercial  adventure  has  been 
planned  on  far  bolder  lines  by  a  city  company.  From  Kimberley, 
in  Grriqualand  West,  which  is  already  in  direct  railway  communica- 
tior  with  Cape  Town,  a  line  is  projected  to  Vryburg  in  British 
Bechuanaland,  heading  through  veldt  and  forest  towards  a  region 
reputedly  rich  in  mineral  wealth  and  which  is  under  that  *  sphere  of 
British  influence '  acquired  by  us  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  which 
is  marked  on  good  maps  as  the  territories  of  Matabili,  Mashona,  and 
Makelaka,  and  in  the  course  of  some  few  years  the  projected  line  is 
expected  to  find  a  terminus  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  itself.  The 
exploring  agent  of  the  Bechuanaland  Exploration  Company,  Mr. 
Frederick  Johnson  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  eminent  African 
traveller  and  writer,  Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  our  vice-consul  in  the 
Cameroons),  who  has  returned  within  the  last  few  days  from  an  expe- 
dition through  these  regions,  informs  me  that  the  country  is  rich  in 
gold,  and  of  great  fertility  in  its  northern  portions.  The  Mashona 
people,  who  once  profitably  worked  the  goldfields  of  the  country, 
were,  Mr.  Johnson  says,  a  peaceable  industrious  people,  knowing 
many  of  the  arts  of  peace.  The  country  has  been  overrun  within 
the  last  thirty  years  by  the  Matabili,  immigrants  from  the  Zulu 
country,  a  nation  of  fierce,  stupid,  and  lazy  warriors  who  have 
wantonly  massacred  the  Mashona  with  circumstances  of  almost 
incredible  cruelty  and  left  but  a  remnant  of  them  in  the  land,  and 
are  now,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  to  come  under  some  of  the  processes 
of  civil  government. 

To  the  north  of  the  Zambesi  is  the  district  where  the  African 
Lakes  Company  has  its  seat  of  action,  has  made  good  roads,  and 
already  runs  steamers  on  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Shire.  This  is  the 
region  made  famous  by  the  discoveries  of  David  Livingstone,  a  country 
dotted  with  mission  and  trade  stations.  These  points  of  light  amid 
the  encircling  darkness  are  indeed  the  creation,  as  they  are  likewise 
the  monument,  of  that  great  pioneer  of  African  exploration  and 
African  missionary  labour.  It  is  here  that  serious  fighting  is  at  this 
very  moment  taking  place  between  the  handful  of  British  on  the 
spot  and  the  slave-dealing  Arabs  of  the  interior,  justly  alarmed  for 
their  monopoly  and  for  their  prestige. 

Dr.  Kerr  Cross  writes  under  a  recent  date  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  '  We  are  cheered  by  learning  that  nearly 

all  the  nations  from  Lakes  Nyassa  to  Tanganyika  are  on  our  side ; 

indeed  I  know  of  no  exception.     The  native  villages  are  breath- 
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ing  out  slaughter  against  the  Arabs.'  Mr.  Ewing,  the  Secretary 
of  the  African  Lakes  Company,  informs  me,  so  late  as  on  the  14th  of 
August,  that  an  armed  expedition  consisting  of  about  twenty-four 
white  men  had  reached  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  two  previous 
armed  parties  having  proved  unable  to  quell  the  Arab  slave  hunters. 
The  third  expedition  had  attacked  the  Arabs  in  their  chief  position, 
but  found  they  had  thrown  up  earthworks  against  which  the  rifles 
of  the  Europeans  could  make  no  impression.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
light  piece  of  artillery  would  be  necessary  to  dislodge  their  enemy. 
The  expedition  is  now  waiting  help  from  home,  and  the  men  are 
confident  of  success  if  help  will  but  come,  the  natives  themselves 
being  eager  to  fight  with  the  white  men  against  their  oppressors. 
Here,  in  brief,  is  the  crusade  against  the  great  African  tyranny 
actually  begun,  and  let  who  can  help  it  on,  in  purse  or  in  person. 

The  hopes  of  negro  Africa,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
prospect  that  the  various  industrial  adventures  referred  to  above 
will  result  in  the  formation  of  established  civilised  trade  routes  and 
trade  usages  throughout  the  interior,  and  that  thus  a  check  will  be 
indirectly  put  upon  the  barbarity  of  the  existing  traffic.  We  may 
confidently  anticipate  also  that  the  recent  understanding  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  will  directly  block  the  coast  from  Witu 
to  the  Rovuma  River  to  the  exporting  slave-dealer,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  inland  slave-dealing  operations  in  a  vast  district  now 
infested  by  the  Arabs.  The  accompanying  map  will  show  how  much 
such  a  blockade  may  effect.  It  means  a  good  deal  more  even  than 
a  stop  to  slave  dealing  along  the  500  miles  of  the  German  and  British 
*  spheres  of  influence.'  At  present  the  Arab  cannot,  except  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  run  his  slaves  to  the  coast  north  of  Witu  through 
the  fierce  tribes  on  that  coast.  An  interesting  map  of  African  slave 
routes,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  shows  no  fewer  than  nine  slave- 
trading  roads  to  the  coast  through  the  heart  of  Zanzibar,  and  but  one 
to  the  immediate  north  of  Witu.  The  blocking  of  all  slave  exit  from 
Zanzibar,  therefore,  will  probably  oblige  the  Arabs  to  make  a  long 
detour  to  the  south  and  pass  through  the  Portuguese  East  African 
Colony  of  Mozambik.  They  must  do  this,  or  else  give  up  the 
carrying  of  slaves  to  any  sea-port  in  Eastern  Africa. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  simply,  Will  Portugal  co-operate  with 
enlightened  Europe  in  helping  on  this  great  and  righteous  cause  ? 
And,  if  she  is  willing,  can  she  do  so  to  any  efficient  purpose  ? 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  continental  Portugal  can  fail  to 
acknowledge  Portuguese  humanity  and  enlightenment,  but  un- 
fortunately the  greatest  doubt  must  prevail  upon  the  ability  of 
Portugal  to  act  strongly  in  her  East  African  colony.  News  comes 
slowly  and  comes  with  no  certainty  from  these  distant  and  little-visited 
shores,  but  the  consensus  of  all  impartial  travellers — ancient  as  well  as 
the  most  recent — is  that  the  Portuguese  possess  only  a  most  pre- 
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carious  tenure  of  the  coast,  and  exert  almost  no  authority  for  the 
preservation  of  law,  order,  and  good  government  among  the  blacks. 
The  testimony  of  foreign  travellers  to  this  effect  is  the  more  convincing 
as  nearly  all  of  them  bear  witness  to  the  personal  courtesy  of  those  rare 
Portuguese  officials  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact  on  the 
coast.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  host  of  authorities  on  this  point. 
The  evidence  of  one  of  the  latest  travellers  in  East  Central  Africa 
-will  be  enough.  Four  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Montagu  Kerr  made  a 
remarkable  journey.  Starting  from  Cape  Colony,  he  passed  through 
Bechuanaland,  across  the  Matabili  kingdom  and  through  the  head 
waters  of  the  great  Limpopo  River.  Thence  he  struck  west  towards 
Zumbo,  the  farthest  inland  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Zambesi, 
returned  along  his  previous  course  and  crossed  the  Zambesi  at  Tete, 
the  chief  Portuguese  station  on  that  river.  Subsequently  he  visited 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  on  our  steamers  and  at  our  stations,  and  finally 
descended  the  Shire  to  the  seaport  of  Kilimane  on  the  Mozambik 
coast. 

In  Mr.  Kerr's  description  of  these  perilous  wanderings  over 
friendless  deserts,  amid  fierce  and  covetous  tribes  of  black  men, 
no  word  is  said  of  Portuguese  protection,  Portuguese  power,  or 
Portuguese  influence,  until  the  traveller  reaches  Tete,  where  he  had 
reason  to  praise  the.  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the  Portuguese 
governor  of  this  now  decadent  trade  centre.  Yet  over  this  very  land 
where  the  Portuguese  can  do  absolutely  nothing  to  restrain  lawless- 
ness, over  the  vast  territory  extending  from  Matabili  to  Lake  Nyassa, 
and  westward  as  far  as  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  Portugal 
has  put  forward  a  monstrous  claim  to  sovereignty — to  sovereign 
rights  over  regions  where  their  very  name  is  unknown !  The  last 
Portuguese  'White  Book'  contains  a  map  which  is  in  its  way  a 
curiosity — it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  jest  which  the  cartographer 
has  perhaps  ever  put  forth.  A  belt  of  country  running  across  the 
whole  African  continent,  including,  let  it  be  observed,  a  large  portion 
of  that  lake  district,  wherein  we  alone  of  all  white  people  have  esta- 
blished ourselves,  and  likewise  those  central  African  territories 
towards  the  south  over  which  their  rulers  have  recently  and  eagerly 
ceded  exclusive  rights  to  ourselves — all  this  vast  domain  has  been 
coloured  as  Portuguese  land  !  It  is  a  region  so  huge  and  unwieldy 
that  to  state  it  in  square  miles  or  square  leagues  would  fail  to  give 
any  true  idea  of  its  size.  It  will  help  to  bring  it  home  to  the  reader's 
mind  to  say  that  if  the  area  of  continental  Portugal  were  painted 
upon  the  map  of  this  huge  mockery  of  an  acquisition  it  would  show 
no  bigger  than  a  small  caterpillar  creeping  over  the  paper. 

The  Portuguese  might,  if  it  pleased  their  vanity,  acquire  these 
shadowy  estates  in  Africa,  and  be  heartily  welcomed  to  them  by  the 
civilised  world,  if  only  th°y  would  undertake  to  govern  as  well  as  to 
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acquire,  but  this  they  are  proved  not  to  be  able  to  do.  They  will  neither 
govern  or  protect,  nor  consent  that  others  should  govern  or  protect. 
They  will  not  even  agree  to  negotiate.  When  it  was  not  unnaturally/ 
proposed  at  the  Berlin  Conference  that  the  Zambesi  question  should 
be  discussed,  Portugal  refused  her  consent.  Portugal  is  in  truth 
taking  a  place  in  the  diplomatic  family  of  nations  similar  to  that 
once  occupied  by  the  Dutch.  Negotiation  is  impossible  with  a  small 
kingdom  which  forgets  that  to  negotiate  is  but  to  bargain,  and  that 
to  bargain  consists  in  giving  as  well  as  in  getting. 

A  well-known  couplet  is  to  the  effect  that  in  such  international 

dealings 

The  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  in  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much. 

Even  the  Dutch,  however,  never  asked  for  so  monstrous  a  slice  as 
this  of  a  continent  they  knew  almost  nothing  about,  which  they  had 
no  solid  title  whatever  to  own  and  no  power  to  rule.  The  British 
Government  have  never  refused  to  admit  that  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Zambesi  is  within  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Mozambik,  but  it 
has  been  stated  over  and  over  again  in  Parliament  and  in  our  Blue 
Books  that  as  Portugal  made  herself  a  party  to  the  second  article  of 
the  Berlin  Act  of  Conference,  and  thereby  enjoys  recognition  of  those 
just  claims  to  sovereignty  which  Great  Britain  is  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge, she  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  this  article  to  facilitate  transit 
through  this  great  highway  river  to  countries  lying  beyond  it. 

Even  the  Dutch  in  old  times  never  refused  to  abide  by  their 
solemn  engagements,  nor  ever  refused  free  navigation  of  a  river  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  which  they  with  the  nations  of  the  world 
had  declared  free.  Now,  it  is  on  this  special  point  that  affairs 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  seem  likely  to  arrive  at  a  very 
serious  issue  indeed.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  allow  a  nation  which 
holds  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river  to  levy  import  duties  upon 
goods  passing  up  it  to  a  destination  not  within  the  territories  of  that 
nation,  unless  such  dues  are  payable  solely  for  navigation  purposes. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  comity  of  nations,  contrary  to  any  sort  of  inter- 
national equity,  and  directly  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  en- 
gagements of  Portugal  herself  at  the  Conference  of  Berlin. 

The  Mozambik  tariff  is  a  very  heavy  one,  but,  whether  heavy  or 
light,  it  cannot  be  equitably  levied  upon  goods  passing  up  to  stations 
in  Nyassa-land ;  it  is  not  leviable  upon  men  who  are  living  far  away 
from  Portuguese  dominion  and  fighting  for  civilisation  against  barbar- 
ism. The  imposition  of  these  duties  is  moreover  itself  an  innovation. 
From  the  year  1877  a  transit  duty  of  3  per  cent,  was  levied  upon 
goods  passing  up  the  river  and  not  intended  for  use  in  the  Portuguese 
colony,  but  within  the  last  three  years  the  Mozambik  tariff  has 
been  applied  to  every  article  which  enters  the  river. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Zambesi 
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itself,  where  the  Portuguese  claim  paramount  power  and  where,  as  has 
been  said  above,  our  Government  is  willing  enough  to  admit  their 
•sovereignty,  they  are  powerless  to  restrain  the  riverain  tribes.  Mr. 
•Frederick  Johnson,  who  reached  the  Zambesi  in  his  travels  from  the 
south,  tells  me  that  communication  from  Tete  to  Kilimane,  the  sea- 
port, is  often  interrupted  for  weeks  and  months  together  by  a  negro 
blockade  of  the  river.  This  is  confirmed  by  Professor  Drummond, 
who  travelled  up  and  down  the  Shire  and  part  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
who  reports  that  the  Landeens  exact  tribute  from  the  Portuguese. 

There  is  a  more  serious  indictment  still  to  make  against  the 
Portuguese  in  Mozambik.  It  is  that  while  our  people  on  the 
Lakes  were  fighting  for  their  homes  and  lands  and  lives  against 
the  slave  raiders,  the  Portuguese  authorities  laid  an  embargo  upon 
the  transit  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  our  lake  stations.  Whether 
this  arbitrary  and  cruel  piece  of  officialism  was  merely  a  wanton 
act,  or  whether  it  was  craftily  designed,  as  the  sufferers  from  it  were 
inclined  to  believe,  to  force  their  hands  and  compel  them  in  their 
extremity  to  sue  to  the  Portuguese  authorities  for  help  against  their 
enemies,  may  be  left  for  conjecture.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
embargo  was  the  subject  of  protracted  negotiation,  and  its  repeal  at 
last  wrung  reluctantly  from  the  Portuguese  Government.  It  is  no 
pleasant  task  for  one  who,  like  the  present  writer,  has  spent  half  a 
lifetime  among  the  Portuguese  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
learnt  to  appreciate  their  sound  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  self-govern- 
ment, their  liberality,  and  their  general  political  enlightenment 
where  home  affairs  are  concerned,  to  have  to  confess  that  the  same 
people  are  in  their  foreign  colonies  and  dependencies  too  often  inert 
and  retrograde  and  unenlightened.  Portugal  is  the  country  of  all 
others  where  patriotism  burns  with  the  purest  and  brightest  flame,  but 
If  the  Portuguese  have  the  just  pride  of  a  people  great  in  the  records 
of  noble  achievements  in  the  past,  they  are  at  times  cursed  with  a 
most  frivolous  touchiness  and  misplaced  pride.  Portuguese  colonies 
are,  as  a  rule,  well  administered,  but  in  regard  to  their  Mozambik 
dependencies,  they  seem  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  subordinate 
races  to  be  effectively  ruled  and  protected  against  wrong.  Indeed, 
the  Portuguese  must  be  ignorant  of  the  hardships  they  are  unwit- 
tingly inflicting  ;  their  imaginations  can  never  have  been  awakened 
to  the  suffering  which  must  inevitably  follow  an  empty  claim  to 
exclusive  sovereignty  accompanied  by  no  acts  of  government.  The 
civilised  world,  however,  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  something 
more  than  this  supineness  is  necessary  with  its  remoter  uncivilised 
portions  and  neglected  corners.  The  crusade  has  already  begun — 
even  if  it  be  not  quite  after  the  fashion  that  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
recommends — and  Portugal  must  bear  her  part  or  make  way  for 
others  who  will.  Knowing  public  opinion  in  Portugal,  I  know  that 
it  only  requires  that  the  right-thinking  community  there  should  be 
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informed  of  the  illiberal  action  of  their  colonial  administration  in 
East  Africa  for  the  sense  and  humanity  of  the  Portuguese  people 
to  condemn  it  utterly.  In  the  meantime  the  pretensions  of  the 
colonial  Portuguese  would  be  ludicrous  were  they  not  so  very  serious 
a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  African  advancement. 

The  attitude  of  our  Government  is  a  very  simple  one  and  has  been 
fairly  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  James  Fergusson.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  said  Sir  James,  do  not  recognise  any  unlimited 
dominion  of  Portugal  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  '  Spheres  of  influence  ' 
arranged  between  foreign  nations  would  not  be  recognised  as  develop- 
ing into  territorial  rights  except  when  actual  settlements  had  taken 
place,  and  when  a  nation  was  proved  to  possess  the  means  of  main- 
taining order,  of  protecting  foreigners,  and  of  controlling  natives. 
This  meets  the  case  of  the  huge  claim  of  Portugal  over  the  interior  ; 
it  meets  the  still  more  indefensible  and  absurd  claim  of  Portugal  in 
Nyassa-land  where  the  Portuguese  flag  has  never  flown,  where  no- 
Portuguese  settlement  has  ever  existed,  and  no  act  of  government 
has  been  even  so  much  as  attempted. 

It  is  recognised  by  geographers  as  a  doubtful  point  of  some  an- 
tiquarian interest,  but  of  no  other  moment  whatever,  whether,  in  or 
about  the  year  1623,  a  Portuguese  traveller  did  or  did  not  catch  a 
distant  glimpse  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Nyassa  from  the  neighbour- 
ing highlands.  Certain  it  is  that  during  the  centuries  that  have 
since  intervened,  no  Portuguese  official  or  missionary  or  trader  has 
come  near  that  region.  No  one  of  any  nation  has  attempted  to 
lay  a  civilising  hand  on  its  naked  savagery  till  Livingstone  came, 
and  till  his  followers  of  British  race  built  themselves  homes,  launched 
their  steamers  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  reclaimed  the  land,  and  en- 
deavoured to  influence  the  natives  to  more  humane  courses. 

These  various  points  of  disputed  sovereignty  are  no  doubt  of 
great  importance  and  urgency  ;  but  a  far  more  urgent  and  pressing 
one  is  whether  the  Zambesi  itself,  the  highway  to  a  country  where 
our  own  people  are  holding  up  the  lamp  of  civilisation  to  the  natives 
and  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  actual  and  most  critical  warfare 
for  its  sake,  is  to  be  arbitrarily  obstructed  in  the  face  of  solemn  en- 
gagements to  the  contrary. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  trade  or  a  delicate  point  in  diplomacy. 
Questions  of  trade  and  points  in  diplomacy  may  await  the  slow  solu- 
tion of  tardy  negotiation,  for  all  the  thinking  outside  world  very 
much  cares,  but  the  deliberate  obstruction  of  one  of  the  world's  high- 
ways to  a  vast  suffering  continent  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  whole 
humane  and  Christian  world.  Should  there  be  no  other  solution  of 
it  than  war  itself — war  which  may  open  the  coast  at  other  points  and 
resettle  other  questions  of  dominion — it  is  not  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  cause  of  African  progress  would  be  a  sufferer  thereby. 

OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
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MR.  WEMYSS  EEID  must  have  felt  that,  in  writing  the  Life  of  Forster, 
he  addressed  himself  to  a  task  of  rather  uncommon  difficulty.  For, 
while  the  character  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  one  of  no  small 
nobleness,  and  of  warm  and  constant  philanthropy,  yet  destiny  threw 
him,  on  the  main  occasions  of  his  Parliamentary  career,  into  open  or 
qualified  conflict  with  friends  as  well  as  foes,  perhaps  rather  more  with 
friends  than  foes.  While  descent  and  education  associated  him  with 
the  peaceful  Society  of  Friends,  he  leaned  rather  more  readily  than 
the  average  Liberal  to  the  employment  of  force.  By  political  creed 
a  Eadical,  he  dissented  from  the  first  article  of  Radicalism  by  main- 
taining, on  grounds  of  permanent  principle,  the  maintenance  of  a 
Church  Establishment  in  England.  In  his  burning  zeal  and  devoted 
labours  for  popular  education,  he  opened  a  source  of  sharp  discord 
with  the  bulk  of  his  allies.  Much  interested  in  working  the 
machinery  of  party,  he  looked  on  the  efforts,  .made  at  Birmingham 
in  1877-78,  to  organise  Liberal  power  in  the  country,  with  a  hostile 
eye.  He  cordially  sympathised  with  the  movement,  which  marked 
the  recess  of  1876 ;  but  the  views  which  he  adopted  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  Bulgarians  for  self-government  (and  which  have  been  curiously 
falsified  by  the  result)  made  his  utterances  nothing  less  than  a  god- 
send to  the  Turks  and  to  the  Times.  Closely  associated  with  the 
colleagues  of  1880-2  by  common  labours  and  common  dangers,  he 
found  himself,  after  his  resignation,  obliged  to  follow  them  with  keen 
and  active  criticism  as  well  as  with  silent  support.  The  saddest  case, 
however,  for  a  man  of  his  warm  and  generous  feelings  was  the  case  of 
Ireland.  To  the  Irish  people  he  had  something  of  a  special  devo- 
tion. The  famine  of  1847  supplied  him  with  an  occasion  of  active 
and  self-denying  labour  in  their  cause;  and  when,  in  1880,  he  was 
believed  to  have  made  the  Irish  Office  the  object  of  his  choice,  such 
a  selection  was  certainly  due  not  to  personal  ambition,  but  to  an 
honourable  desire,  and  perhaps  an  over-sanguine  expectation,  to  be 
enabled  to  labour  alike  for  the  promotion  of  the  material  well-being 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  extension  of  their  local  liberties.  Nor 
can  anyone  say  with  justice  that  he  did  not  work  consistently,  and 
even  eagerly,  within  the  lines  he  had  laid  down  for  himself.  It  was 
therefore  a  sad  irony  of  Fortune,  which  first  threw  him  into  sharper 
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collision  than  any  of  his  predecessors  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Irish 
people,  which  made  his  administration  among  them  the  least  successful 
period  of  his  life,  and  which  finally  ordained  that  the  last  of  his 
political  utterances  should  be  the  announcement  of  a  keen  resist- 
ance to  their  '  national  aspirations.' l 

Yet  no  impartial  judge  would  ascribe  any  of  these  mishaps  to  any 
dishonourable  motive  or  palpable  inconsistency.  He  may  have  had, 
like  many  other  genuine  and  original  men,  specialities  or  angularities 
of  character,  which  prevented  his  having  the  full  power  of  assimilation 
with  colleagues,  so  essential  in  political  life ;  but  he  was,  in  a  marked 
degree,  himself  from  first  to  last.  His  aims  were  high  and  humane ;  his 
action  in  pursuit  of  them  eminently  strenuous  ;  his  perceptions  were 
rapid,  his  temper  kindly,  his  judgment  not  derivative  but  independent, 
his  diligence  indefatigable,  his  powers  of  work  extraordinary.  Nor  let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  purpose  of  his  life  was  in  the  main  disappointed. 
He  has  left  conspicuous  records  of  his  active  statesmanship  in  con- 
nection with  the  Education  Act,  the  Ballot  Act,  and  the  Irish  Land 
Act  of  1881,  to  all  of  which  he  was,  in  principle  or  detail  or  both,  at 
the  least  a  main  contributor:  and  he  stands  second  only  to  Mr. 
Bright  in  his  sleepless  and  energetic  antagonism  to  slavery,  while 
his  large  views  of  the  vocation  of  England  to  assume  extended  empire 
gave  an  unrestrained  range  to  his  humanitarian  sympathies,  wherever 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  a  group  of  aborigines  could  be  discovered. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  task  of  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  has  been 
in  no  way  commonplace.  Rather  has  it  been  a  specialised  as  well  as 
arduous  task.  To  its  fulfilment  he  has  brought  the  qualifications  of 
practised  ability,  ample  knowledge,  and  unswerving  devotion  to  his 
theme.  If  at  any  points  his  work  is  open  to  criticism,  it  is  criticism 
of  a  kind  applicable  to  all  instantaneous  biography,  especially  where 
a  main  source  of  information  has  been  found  in  the  diaries  or  other 
records  and  written  judgments  of  the  person  whose  career  is  de- 
scribed. It  is  hardly  possible  that  in  this  class  of  works  the  laws  of 
a  true  perspective  can  be  observed.  These  laws  require  distance  in 
space,  and,  in  history,  adequate  intervening  time.  It  is  probable 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  judged  wisely  when  he  forbade  any  memoirs  of 
himself  to  be  published  until  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  his  death 
had  passed  away.  In  a  case  like  that  before  us,  the  biographer 
must  of  necessity  read  and  see,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  specta- 
cles of  his  subject.  We  can  only  obtain  from  him  the  materials  of 
history  rather  than  history  itself.  It  is,  I  think,  by  good  judgment 
and  by  tact  that  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  has  reduced  to  their  minimum 
the  inconveniences  of  exaggerated  or  of  dwarfed  dimension  in  the 
personages  who  appear  upon  his  pages  ;  but  he  certainly  has  not  been 
able  wholly  to  avoid  them.  Perhaps,  as  my  own  name  appears  rather 
frequently  in  the  work,  I  ought  to  say  that  it  gives  me  more  than 
is  my  due.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make,  but  only  thanks  to  tender. 

1  Life,  ii.  553., 
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My  principal  object  in  this  paper  will  be  to  place  clearly  before 
the  world  the  episode  of  Mr.  ParnelPs  release  from  Kilmainham  gaol, 
in  its  connection  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Forster,  and  the  part  which  he 
bore  in  it.  But,  before  approaching  the  border  of  that  subject,  I  wish 
to  clear  up,  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  one  outlying  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Education  Act,  with  which  Mr.  Wemyss  Eeid  had  no 
means  to  deal.  Forster  undoubtedly,  in  reference  to  that  Act,  became 
in  some  sense  the  scapegoat  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
personally  can  relieve  him  from  much  of  his  responsibility.  But  I  will 
at  any  rate  explain  succinctly  my  own  share  in  the  adjustments  of  the 
Act,  which  was  a  very  simple  one,  as  well  as  my  views  on  the  most 
critical  portion  of  the  subject.  These  were  by  no  means  identical  with 
the  views  of  Forster.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  had  occasion,  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  either  to  differ  from  the  proposals  which 
were  made  to  me  by  Lord  Eipon  and  him  conjointly,  or  to  press  upon 
them  any  proposal  of  my  own.  My  responsibility  is  that  of  concur- 
rence rather  than  of  authorship.  It  might  have  been  otherwise. 
For,  if  we  had  been  dealing  with  a  tabula  rasa,  I  should  have 
preferred  the  provisions  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act,  framed  by 
Lord  Young,  which  give  to  the  local  School  Board  a  free  discretion 
with  regard  to  denominational  education.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  in  any  way  share  the  objection,  which  I  think  Forster  enter- 
tained, to  a  law  which  should  permit  a  strict  limitation  of  the  State- 
aided  as  well  as  of  the  rate-aided  teaching  to  secular  instruction.  In 
such  a  case,  however,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  arrangements, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  all  parties  locally  concerned,  should  be  per- 
mitted, under  which  the  master  who  gives  the  secular  teaching  should 
not  be  disabled  from  giving  religious  instruction  also,  where  it  is 
desired,  by  arrangement  with  independent  parties,  at  other  times,  and 
even  perhaps  within  the  walls  of  the  schoolhouse.  Without  doubt 
these  matters  will  come  up  again  for  consideration  ;  but  until  we  shall 
have  disposed  of  our  great  skeleton  in  the  cupboard — that  is  to  say, 
the  Irish  question — we  shall  in  all  likelihood  have  no  leisure  for  the 
solution  of  this,  or  of  many  another  problem. 

On  his  instalment  in  the  Irish  Office  in  1880,  Forster's  earliest 
duty  was  to  advise  the  Cabinet,  on  his  own  behalf  and  Lord  Cowper's, 
not  to  inaugurate  its  career  by  an  attempt  to  revive  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act,  a  measure  of  modified  repression,  which  at  the  time 
had  but  a  few  days  to  run.  This  was  wise  advice.  But  in  truth  there 
was  scarcely  an  alternative.  It  was  too  late  to  pass  a  continuing  law ; 
a  Bill  of  revival  would  have  occupied  weeks,  would  have  prevented 
most  of  the  useful  legislation  of  the  year,  would  have  been  too  weak 
for  any  real  emergency,  and  would  at  once  have  consolidated  Mr. 
ParnelPs  force,  by  compelling  all  professed  Home  Eulers  to  join  him 
in  opposing  a  project  of  coercion  which  was  not  demanded  by  any 
large  outbreak  of  crime.  The  next  office  of  the  Irish  Secretary  was  to 
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promote  the  very  moderate  measure  which,  in  consideration  of  the  total 
inability  of  many  Irish  tenants,  through  a  succession  of  bad  seasons, 
to  pay  their  rents,  extended  to  them,  but  only  under  most  stringent 
conditions,  the  principle  of  compensation  in  the  event  of  disturbance 
by  the  landlord  for  non-payment.  The  rejection  of  this  measure  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  an  immense  majority  was  one  of  the  most  deplor- 
able among  the  legislative  performances  of  that  House,  and  led  directly 
to  a  flood  of  outrage,  and  a  consequent  renewal  of  coercion,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Land  Act  of  1881  on  the  other.  That  Act  was  not,  like 
the  Act  of  1870,  a  spontaneous  gift  to  Ireland.  It  was  at  least  as 
much  an  effort  to  save  the  principle  of  property  from  shipwreck,  as  to 
relieve  the  necessities,  and  give  stability  to  the  condition,  of  the  Irish 
occupiers.  They  had  want  staring  them  in  the  face.  They  did  not 
then,  as  they  do  now,  rely  on  the  support  of  any  British  party,  much 
less  of  the  Legislature,  for  any  effective  dealing  with  their  grievances. 
Agrarian  disturbance  was  the  necessary,  and  ought  to  have  been  the 
foreseen,  result  of  the  violent  action  pursued  by  the  Peers.  Offences 
of  that  class  rose,  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1880,  to  the  fearful  amount 
of  717.  The  House  of  Lords  had  created  the  necessity  for  coercion. 
But  it  may  be  pleaded  on  their  behalf  that  they  did  not  create  a 
necessity  for  the  particular  form  of  repression,  which  was  actually 
adopted.  For  that  selection  the  Cabinet  of  1880  are,  of  course,  re- 
sponsible. And  there  seems  now  to  be  a  universal  concurrence 
in  the  opinion  that  the  selection  was  a  bad  one. 

The  rule  which  forbids  the  revelation  of  particular  proceedings 
and  opinions  in  a  Cabinet,  otherwise  than  as  they  take  effect,  when 
sanctioned  by  the  Sovereign,  in  public  acts  and  declarations  for  which 
the  whole  Cabinet  are  responsible,  is  a  rule  of  very  high  obligation. 
It  rests  upon  solid  considerations  of  public  policy,  and  upon  the  yet 
more  stringent  sanction  of  the  Privy  Councillor's  oath.  It  is  so  far 
indeterminate,  that  it  can  not  only  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Queen, 
but  it  loses  of  necessity  its  binding  force  when  discussions  and  trans- 
actions have  migrated,  so  to  speak,  out  of  politics  into  history ; 
when  their  present  and  prospective  bearings  are  no  longer  in  question, 
and  they  have  become  lessons  of  the  past.  The  diary  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  for  example  (1828-30),  is  full  of  matter  protected  by  the  oath 
of  the  Privy  Councillor  ;  but  it  was  published  in  the  year  1881,  and  no 
one  would  make  this  publication,  conversant  only  with  dead  actions, 
and  with  the  dead  men  of  another  half-century,  occasion  for  censure. 
Lord  Grey  gave  to  the  world,  in  1867,  the  correspondence  between  his 
father  and  King  William  the  Fourth  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Eeform 
Bill  in  1832  ;  but  this,  though  after  an  interval  of  thirty-five  years, 
was  done  with  the  express  permission  of  her  Majesty.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  in  the  most  recent  years  there  has  been,  through 
some  channels  not  yet  detected,  a  relaxation  of  practice  ;  and  further, 
that  this  relaxation  has  been  specially,  if  not  inclusively,  noticeable 
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when  the  Liberal  party  has  been  in  power.  Considering  the  freedom, 
with  which  divisions  of  opinion  and  the  sentiments  of  individuals 
declared  in  the  Cabinet  have  come  to  be  spoken  of,  we  cannot  wonder 
if  there  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  and  made 
known  through  his  pages,  some  particulars  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  published  without  authority.  The  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  any  license  among  the  persons  who  are  specially  bound  is 
that,  for  other  persons,  the  rule  practically  passes  into  desuetude. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  unhappy  proposal  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  its  interior  history  has  not  been 
given  in  this  biography,  and  I  am  not  about  to  make  any  disclosures. 
The  world  is  aware  that  the  first  special  measure  taken  by  the 
Ministry  of  1880  in  defence  of  order  was  to  put  the  leaders  of  the 
Land  Crusade  on  their  trial.  It  seems  hardly  consistent  with  this 
decision  to  try  the  existing  law  that,  when  the  proceedings  were  yet 
in  embryo,  Forster  had  already  become  anxious  to  summon  Parlia- 
ment with  a  view  to  special  legislation.  Mr.  Wemyss  Eeid  supposes 
that  the  discussion  on  this  subject  was  allowed  to  drop  in  the 
month  of  October  (i.  259)  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  foreign 
questions  of  the  time.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  was  the  determi- 
nation to  try  the  existing  law,  which  displaced  for  the  time  the 
question  of  proposing  any  new  law.  Mr.  Eeid  exhibits  to  us  the 
concession  made  by  Forster,  in  agreeing  to  waive  his  desire  that 
Parliament  should  be  summoned  at  the  opening  of  December.  But 
if  the  growing  evidence,  supplied  from  week  to  week  by  the  returns 
of  agrarian  crime,  brought  recruits  from  among  his  colleagues  to 
coercion,  what  he  gave  may  have  been  less  than  what  he  got.  The 
more  intricate  question  is  how  came  Forster,  and  how  came  the 
Cabinet,  to  choose  the  form  of  coercion  on  which  they  eventually 
decided  ?  It  has  been  condemned  by  experience ;  was  it  warranted 
by  antecedent  probability  ? 

It  was  evidently  founded  by  its  authors  on  the  belief  that  the 
existing  disorder  was  the  work  of  certain  men,  to  be  found  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  country ;  that  the  men  were  known  to  the 
local  agents  of  the  Government ;  and  that  their  prompt  and  summary 
incarceration  would  obviate  the  mischief  by  arresting  the  action  of 
the  cause.  Such,  it  is  quite  plain,  was  the  inspiration  that  proceeded 
from  the  sources  more  conveniently  than  precisely  described  in  the 
current  phrase  'Dublin  Castle;'  and  such  was  the  representation 
freely  embodied  in  the  argument  for  the  measure,  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment on  its  introduction,  and  apparently  deemed  sufficient  at  the  time. 

But  was  it  not  obvious,  even  at  the  time,  to  make  the  following 
reply  ?  (  This  is  not  the  mere  action  of  a  disorderly  sect.  The 
movement  is  a  movement  against  rent.  The  inducements  address 
themselves  to,  and  are  felt  by,  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  you 
cannot,  after  all,  imprison  the  mass  upon  suspicion.  Yet,  in  order 
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to  have  the  least  chance  of  producing  an  effect,  large  numbers 
must  be  arrested  and  confined  ;  and  the  confinement  of  large  numbers 
without  charge  or  trial  will  shock  the  public  sense,  and  so  cut 
away  from  under  your  feet  that  power  of  opinion,  which  can  alone 
adequately  sustain  your  proposals.'  But  there  is  an  observation 
which  it  is  no  more  than  bare  justice  to  make.  It  is  that,  as  regards 
this  particular  form  of  coercion,  the  public  are  aware  of  no  facts 
which  would  justify  the  supposition  that  it  was  forced  by  Forster 
on  the  body  of  his  colleagues.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  from  the  strain 
of  this  biography,  that  he  thoroughly  believed  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  plan ;  that,  while  it  was  in  operation,  he  laid  hold  of  every 
momentary  remission  in  the  fearful  rate  of  crime  to  rebuild  his 
shattered  expectations;2  and  that  he  even  to  the  last  may  have 
regarded  it  as  a  necessary  complement  (ii.  412)  to  other,  and  as  we  now 
know  more  rational,  methods.  But  he  had  no  special  responsibility, 
such  as  may  accrue  when,  in  given  circumstances,  a  departmental 
minister  enforces  his  proposals  by  opening  the  prospect  of  his  resig- 
nation if  it  be  refused.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fine  integrity  of  his 
nature  prevented  his  resolute  adoption  of  coercion  from  narrowing 
his  views,  or  impairing  his  solicitude,  on  the  subject  of  Land  Law 
Eeform.  I  betray  no  secret  except  my  own  if  I  bear  testimony  to  the 
early  date  and  firm  texture  of  his  ideas  on  this  great  subject.  I  for 
one  felt  deeply  the  formidable  nature  of  the  proposals  which  the  state 
of  Ireland  absolutely  required  ;  and  in  justice  to  Forster  I  record  the 
fact  that  he  preceded  me  in  their  adoption,  and  that  he  personally 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  strong  resolutions,  by  which  we 
were  enabled,  and  by  which  alone  we  could  have  been  enabled,  to 
confront  the  Land  League.  The  Act  and  the  League  came  fairly  into 
conflict ;  they  grappled,  as  it  were,  with  one  another,  for  dear  life  ; 
and,  as  it  may  now  be  permissible  to  say,  the  Act  won  the  day.  The 
effect  on  the  two  classes  of  its  opponents  was  remarkable.  The 
Nationalists  became  reconciled,  though  the  law  had  abridged  their 
demands.  The '  loyal  and  patriotic '  class,  which  governs  the  House  of 
Lords,  endeavoured  to  undermine  it  by  a  hostile  Committee,  appointed 
a  few  months  after  it  came  into  operation,  though  it  had  stayed  the 
popular  assault,  and  rescued  property  from  probable  anarchy  and  ruin. 
Laden,  in  the  public  eye,  with  a  heavier  responsibility  for  coercion 
than  justly  belonged  to  him,  and  deprived,  by  the  accidents  of  his 
position,  of  the  privilege  of  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  battle  for  the 
great  measure  of  relief,  the  kind-hearted,  able,  brave,  and  energetic 
man  toiled  onwards,  for  more  than  a  year,  in  the  gallant  endeavour  to 
get  out  of  his  machine  work  of  which  it  was  incapable  ;  and  only  gave 
indulgence  to  the  tender  side  of  his  manly  nature  by  taking  care  to 
avoid,  in  the  treatment  of  the  imprisoned  *  suspects,'  every  harsh 
and,  above  all,  every  insulting  and  degrading  incident  of  prison-life. 
2  Even  down  to  March  4,  1882.  See  ii.  395. 
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Then  came  the  Session  of  1882,  and  the  juncture  as  to  which  I  must 
frankly,  and  I  hope  inoffensively,  explain  the  radical  difference 
between  my  own  view  and  that  of  Mr.  Forster.  I  have  not  asked 
leave  to  speak,  and  I  therefore  do  not  presume  to  speak,  for  anyone 
else ;  but  my  belief  is  that  in  the  main  and  vital  point,  the  senti- 
ment in  the  Cabinet  was  a  common  and  prevailing  sentiment.3 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  has  told  the  history  of 
Forster's  resignation  and  of  the  period  preceding  it  can  be  no  matter 
of  surprise,  still  less  of  complaint.  Believing  as  he  does  that,  in 
relation  to  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  imprisoned  companions, 
Forster's  ideas  were  clear,  decided,  and  consistent,  and  knowing  that 
he  was  also  at  variance  with  the  mass  of  his  colleagues,  who  have 
not  told,  and  hardly  can  in  series  tell  their  story,  he  not  unnaturally 
infers  that  their  ideas  were  immature  and  variable,  and  their  counsels 
divided. 

A  reference  however  to  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid's  pages  will  suffice  to 
show  that  he  has  here  to  tread  upon  ground  not  altogether  safe. 

It  had  been,  indeed,  peculiarly  difficult,  in  the  beginning  of  1882 
to  form  any  just  or  tolerable  judgment  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
because  there  were  two  sets  of  special  forces  at  work,  and  those  forces 
operated  in  entirely  opposite  directions.  There  were  three  principal 
tests  by  which  the  condition  of  the  country  might  be  judged :  the 
growth  or  decrease  of  outrage,  the  payment  or  non-payment  of  rent, 
and  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Land  Law  by  the  people. 
These  tests,  however,  rendered  not  consentient  but  contradictory 
replies.  The  outrages  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1881,  732  in  number, 
slightly  exceeded  the  high  figure  (of  7 1 7)  to  which  they  had  beenraised 
in  1880  by  the  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill ; 
and,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1882,  they  were  no  less  than  582,  against 
369  in  1881,  when  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill  was  brought 
in  and  passed  to  check  them.  Still  darker  is  the  record,  if  we  look 
to  the  quality  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  offences  :  for  the  murders, 
which  were  three  in  the  two  quarters  of  1880-1,  were  14  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  for  1 881-2.  Coercion  had  utterly  and  miserably  failed. 
On  the  other  hand  the  November  rents  (ii.  415,  Forster,  Ap.  7, 
1882)  had  been  generally  paid :  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Land 
Law  by  the  people,  that  is  to  say  its  success,  had  become  a  patent 
and  unquestionable  truth.  Mr.  Parnell  himself  has  apprised  us,  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address  at  the  beginning  of  last  February,  of  his 
noticing  the  fact  from  within  his  prison  walls,  and  of  the  effect 
which  it  produced  upon  his  mind.  There  was  already  evidence 

3  I  refrain  from  lengthening  this  paper  by  noticing  in  detail  the  passages  in  which 
Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  quite  naturally,  makes  Forster's  views  of  the  juncture  a  standard 
of  history.  But  I  am  obliged  to  record  a  summary  dissent.  There  was  no  new 
departure  (ii.  444  et  alibi),  no  '  reversal  of  a  policy  '  (452,  3),  above  all,  no  '  division 
of  opinion  on  the  Irish  question  within  the  Cabinet,'  which  Mr.  Wemyss  Eeid  thinks 
(444)  had  been  '  known  for  some  time.' 
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enough  to  condemn  the  subsisting  Coercion  Act ;  but  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Land  Act  was  growing  day  by  day.  The  more  complete 
that  success,  the  less  would  be  the  need  for  continued  coercion,  after 
the  existing  law  should  have  expired  in  September  1882.  Nothing 
therefore  could  have  been  more  unwise,  quite  irrespective  of  its 
effect  on  the  Parliamentary  business  of  the  year,  than  to  decide  upon 
the  character  of  the  subsequent  legislation  before  the  time  should 
approach  which  would  be  required  for  due  deliberation  upon  it.  We 
cannot  therefore  wonder  that  on  the  25th  of  March  Forster's  '  impres- 
sion '  was  (ii.  408)  that  the  proper  time  for  action  would  be  ( late  in 
the  Session ; '  or  that  (p.  418)  the  question  had  not  at  that  time  been 
considered  by  the  Cabinet.  I  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  understand 
why,  so  soon  as  on  the  7th  of  April,  without  any  change  in  the 
circumstances,  and  while  he  was  sensible  of  the  *  immense  Parlia- 
mentary inconvenience  of  immediate  legislation,'  he  nevertheless 
argues  in  its  favour  (p.  419). 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Lord  Spencer  patriotically  agreed, 
in  compliance  with  the  unanimous  wish  of  his  colleagues,  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Viceroyalty,  Mr.  Forster  continuing  to  be 
Chief  Secretary.  But  Mr.  Wemyss  Keid  can  hardly  have  interpreted 
Mr.  Forster  accurately  when  he  writes  (p.  424)  that  he  desired  this 
change  in  order  that  there  might  be  in  Dublin  some  one  with  suffi- 
cient authority  to  take  decisions  '  at  times  when '  he  was  himself 
compelled  to  be  in  London.  Evidently  a  Viceroy  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  character  or  of  the  long  experience  of 
Lord  Spencer,  could  not  as  Viceroy  be  less  than  the  chief  and  recog- 
nised representative  of  executive  power  in  Ireland. 

Before  this  change  took  effect,  a  letter  from  Captain  O'Shea,  an 
Irish  member  believed  to  be  intimate  with  Mr.  Parnell,  opened  the 
question  whether  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  popular  leader,  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  his  influence  in  Ireland,  would  leave  to  the 
Government  any  justification  for  continuing  his  imprisonment.  This 
letter  was  addressed  to  me.  It  was  acknowledged  on  April  15,  and 
sent  on  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Forster ;  who,  replying  on  the  18th, 
laid  down  three  conditions,  on  any  one  of  which  (ii.  427)  not  Mr. 
Parnell  only,  but  other  prisoners  might,  he  then  thought,  be  released. 
The  first,  if  the  country  were  so  quiet  as  to  be  independent  of  their 
action.  The  second,  if  by  means  of  fresh  legislative  powers  a  like 
security  could  be  obtained.  The  third,  an  assurance  on  which  we 
could  depend,  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends,  if  released,  would 
not  attempt  in  any  manner  to  intimidate  men  into  obedience  to  their 
unwritten  law.  Even  without  any  of  these  conditions,  some  other 
man  might  possibly  make  '  this  new  departure,'  but  he  could  not. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  Forster  did  not  then  regard  it  as  *  a  new 
departure '  to  act  on  any  one  of  his  three  conditions,  but  only  to  act 
outside  of  them. 
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Mr.  Wemyss  Eeid  himself  takes  up  the  same  parable  in  p.  443. 
'  If  Captain  O'Shea  could  obtain  a  distinct  promise  from  Mr.  Parnell, 
who  had  now  returned  to  Kilmainham,  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  to  prevent  outrage  and  intimidation  in  future,  then  he  was  pre- 
pared cheerfully  to  acquiesce  in  his  release.' 

And  yet  we  now  come  to  the  following  mythical  passages 
(pp.  432,  4) : — '  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Cabinet  was  divided,  and 
that  it  wavered  in  its  opinion.  Mr.  Forster,  however,  stood  firm.' . . . 

'  Mr.  Chamberlain's  negotiations  with  Captain  O'Shea  were  being 
continued,  and  Forster  saw  clearly  that,  unless  the  current  changed, 
he  must  be  beaten.' 

These  are  passages  mythical  in  the  strictest  sense.  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  in  the  writer's  intention  absolutely  true,  but  they 
import  into  the  transactions  of  an  earlier  period  the  ideas  of  a  later 
one.  When  Forster  had  resigned,  he  naturally  supposed  there  was 
some  cause  outside  himself  for  his  resignation.  Hence  the  supposition 
of  a  divided  and  a  wavering  Cabinet,  for  which  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  foundation.  Hence  there  were  to  be  *  negotiations '  with  Captain 
O'Shea — a  word  which  as  far  as  I  know  was  never  mentioned  until  the 
catastrophe  arrived,  and  for  which  no  human  being  was  ever  able  to 
assign  a  rational  meaning.  Hence  Mr.  Forster  *  stood  firm,'  with  no 
one  to  stand  firm  against.  Hence  the  figment  that *  he  saw  clearly 
that  he  must  be  beaten,'  when  no  point  had  yet  been  broached  on 
which  there  was  anything  to  be  beaten  upon,  or  anyone  to  beat 
him.  He  concurred,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  shown,  in  the 
commission  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  which  is  inaccurately  described  as  a 
commission  to  '  negotiate.'  He  gave  Captain  O'Shea  access  to  Mr. 
Parnell  in  prison,  '  at  the  request  of  one  of  his  colleagues,'  as  is  said, 
but  evidently  having  himself  no  scruple  or  objection ;  for  if  he  had 
any,  he  had  his  appeal  to  the  Prime  Minister,  or  to  the  final  authority  of 
the  Cabinet.  It  was  Forster's  own  conviction  that  was  probably  under- 
going a  change  which  he  had  not  yet  defined  to  himself.  He  seems  to 
have  persuaded  himself  that  the  Government  had  some  title  to  keep 
Mr.  Parnell  in  gaol  above  and  beyond  that  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
words  (I  quote  from  the  statute  the  widest  portion  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred) '  reasonable  suspicion  of  ...  inciting  to  any  act  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  tending  to  interfere  with  and  disturb  the  mainten- 
ance of  law  and  order.' 

Except  upon  this  supposition,  it  seerns  wholly  impossible  to  ex- 
plain his  resignation.  For  the  entire  substance  of  his  third  condition 
(I  do  not  mean  a  condition  imposed  on  Mr.  Parnell,  but  one  stated 
to  his  colleagues)  was,  as  we  shall  see,  absolutely  fulfilled.  What  he 
required  was,  in  Mr.  Keid's  words  (p.  433),  to  be  assured  '  that  Parnell 
would  do  what  he  could  to  prevent  outrage  and  intimidation  in  future.' 
In  his  own  words  it  was  (Ap.  29)  a  declaration  that  he  will  not  in 
future  aid  or  abet  intimidation.  And  it  was  to  be  so  expressed  as  to 
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appear  to  include  boycotting  (p.  434).  What  he  got  was  not  only 
equal  to  this,  but  went  beyond  it.  It  was  a  declaration  not  only  binding 
Mr.  Parnell  not  to  aid  certain  practices,  but  that,  together  with  his 
friends  (on  a  condition  to  which  I  will  presently  refer)  he  could,  as 
he  believed,  put  an  end  to  them  (p.  438).  '  I  have  every  confidence, 
a  confidence  shared  by  my  colleagues,  that  the  exertions,  which  we 
should  be  able  to  make  strenuously  and  unremittingly,  would  be  effec- 
tive in  stopping  outrages  and  intimidation  of  all  kinds.' 

This  was  a  portion  of  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Captain 
O'Shea,  with  permission  to  show  it.  Captain  O'Shea  himself  sub- 
mitted it  with  the  fullest  belief  that  sthe  thing  was  done '  (p.  437). 
It  was  at  once  sent  down  to  me.  I  read  it  before  reading  a  covering 
letter  from  Forster.  I  entirely  shared  the  sentiment  of  Captain 
O'Shea ;  and  I  never  can  lose  the  recollection  of  the  utter  amaze- 
ment with  which  I  then  found  that  the  covering  letter  declared  the 
engagement  to  be  wholly  insufficient.  Neither  then  nor  since  have  I 
been  able  to  see,  nor  has  anyone  attempted  to  explain,  in  what  way 
the  promise  of  exertions  which  the  intending  maker  of  them  believed 
would  succeed  *  in  stopping  outrages  and  intimidation  of  all  kinds '  fell 
short  of  a  declaration  that  he  would  not  in  future  aid  or  abet  intimi- 
dation, boycotting  included.  For  boycotting,  as  it  was  then  under- 
stood, was  one  kind  of  intimidation,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell 
expressly  included  *  all  kinds.' 

The  condition,  of  which*  I  have  postponed  the  mention  in  order  to 
keep  the  main  point  clear  of  all  incumbrances,  formed  the  opening  of 
the  sentence  I  have  quoted  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell.  It  ran 
in  these  words  (p.  438)  : — *  if  the  arrears  question  be  settled  upon  the 
lines  indicated  by  us.'  This  constituted  no  part  of  our  colleague's 
difficulty  at  the  time.  And,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  it  was  a 
condition  already  fulfilled.  It  was  contained  in  a  letter  of  the  29th; 
whereas  I  had  already  indicated  with  distinctness  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  26th,  in  a  speech  on  Mr.  Redmond's  Bill,  and  in 
conformity  with  a  commission  from  my  colleagues,  our  intention  to 
deal  with  the  arrears  of  rent,  an  intention  founded  on  a  wise  recom- 
mendation from  Forster  himself. 

One  word  on  the  supposed  negotiations.  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid 
states  in  p.  439  that '  Forster  had  not  disguised  his  reluctance  to  coun- 
tenance the  negotiations  between  Captain  O'Shea  and  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.' 

But  the  work  before  us  does  not  supply  the  smallest  shred  of 
evidence  to  show  this  reluctance.  I  have  never  discovered  even  the 
most  shadowy  proof  or  presumption  of  it  in  any  other  quarter.  It 
is  perhaps  another  purely  mythical  creation  ;  a  sentiment  which,  in 
the  state  of  mind  following  the  resignation,  Forster  supposed  himself 
to  have  entertained  in  the  state  of  mind  preceding  it.  As  often 
happens  in  such  cases,  he  mistook  the  date  of  its  birth.  The 
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unconscious  fluctuation  of  his  judgment  is,  however,  further  shown 
by  Mr.  Wemyss  Eeid's  account  of  the  Cabinet  of  May  1,  which  for- 
mally preceded,  but  virtually  settled,  the  resignation  (p.  440).  He 
was  still  willing  to  allow  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell  on  condition  that 
the  new  Crimes  Bill,  which  had  already  been  drafted,  should  be  at 
once  introduced ;  but  '  in  the  end  '  the  Cabinet  refused  to  give  way 
to  him  on  this  point. 

This  proposition,  which  is  thus  stated  to  have  been  made,  was  doubt- 
less the  fruit,  if  made,  of  a  genuine  desire  not  to  quit  his  colleagues. 
But  it  was  one  which  neither  in  the  end  nor  in  the  beginning  any 
Cabinet  could  entertain.  The  subject  of  coercion,  wide  in  itself,  was 
to  be  widened,  not  narrowed,  by  any  substitute  for  the  existing  Act ; 
which,  in  default  of  any  other  merit,  had  undoubtedly  the  merit  of 
simplicity.  At  the  moment,  on  account  of  the  previous  failure,  coercion 
was  viewed  with  very  great  jealousies,  though  this  humour  was  subse- 
quently transformed  by  the  catastrophe  in  Phoenix  Park  into  an 
avidity  for  stringent  measures.  Some  particulars  of  a  new  proposal 
had  been  provisionally  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Forster  and  myself.  The  Bill  had  doubtless  been 
drafted  in  Ireland,  under  Forster's  direction ;  but  it  had  not  been 
considered,  nor,  I  believe,  on  May  2,  even  seen,  by  any  other  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  But  on  May  2  he  writes  a  letter  to  a  colleague 
(p.  441 )  in  which  he  refused  to  accept  even  an  announcement  that 
the  substituted  measure  would  be  brought  in  without  delay.  For  he 
says,  the  release,  if  unconditional,  is  a  surrender  to  the  law-breakers  ; 
if  conditional,  '  a  disgraceful  compromise.'  Such  is  the  sliding  and 
shifting  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  even  in  a  man  of  eminence 
among  whose  qualities  are  undeniably  found  great  manliness  and 
entire  honesty.  He  had  himself  repeatedly  laid  down  the  condition 
of  release  to  be  a  certain  announcement  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  this 
but  a  few  days  before ;  he  now  thinks  that  any  conditional  release 
must  be  a  disgraceful  compromise  as  well  as  '  a  new  departure.' 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  desire  of  his  colleagues  that  Mr, 
Chamberlain  relieved  me  of  the  duty  of  communicating  with  Captain 
O'Shea  on  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to  mer 
and  which  led  the  way  to  his  visit  to  Kilmainham.  The  practical 
result  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  communications  was  that  Captain  O'Shea 
obtained  Mr.  Forster's  authority  to  see  the  distinguished  prisoner. 
I  do  not  know  what  direct  light  from  any  existing  document  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  exact  nature  of  these  communications,  which  doubt- 
less must  so  far  as  they  were  of  a  material  character  have  been  made 
known  to  me  at  the  time.  My  belief  is,  and  any  evidence  now  in  my 
possession  would  go  to  show,  that  they  were  of  a  simple  character, 
and  bore  only  upon  the  question  whether  the  state  of  Captain  O'Shea's 
information  respecting  the  intentions  of  his  friend  was  such  as  to- 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  139.  I  I 
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warrant  our  giving  countenance  to  his  obtaining  a  formal  expression 
of  those  intentions. 

There  is  a  point  collateral  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  which  has 
not,  I  think,  had  sufficient  notice.  The  question,  raised  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  1882  with  respect  to  the  release  of  suspects,  was  abso- 
lutely confined  to  such  prisoners  among  them  as  were  not  themselves 
associated  with  crime ;  and  it  was  as  the  first  fruits  of  this  consideration 
that  Mr.  Parnell  and  two  brother  members  were  set  at  liberty.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Cabinet  of  1882  that 
these  gentlemen  were  not  associated  with  crime  ;  although  not  less 
than  six  members  of  that  Cabinet  have  in  1888  been  either  actively  or 
tacitly  supporters  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  instituted,  inter  alia, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  so  associated,  or  whether  they 
were  not.  But  let  us  return  to  the  main  subject. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  I  think  is  that  the  intellectual  process 
by  which  Forster  convinced  himself  of  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
resigning  his  office  in  May  1882  remains,  as  it  is  presented  in  these 
pages,  an  unsolved  riddle.  The  idea  that  he  was  the  victim  of  intrigue, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  has  shown  that  he  was  himself  the  first  to 
scout.  Before  severing  himself  from  colleagues,  a  minister  usually 
strains  himself  to  agree  with  them.  After  he  leaves  them,  there  is  a 
reaction  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  ungenerous  to  hold  him 
bound  to  every  proposition,  which  he  has  adopted  under  a  self-inflicted 
pressure,  for  the  avoidance  of  a  greater  public  evil.  Such  propositions 
may,  however,  be  rightly  used  to  throw  light  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  his  divergence.  My  own  opinion,  or  rather  conjecture,  is  that, 
when  Forster  assented  to  the  release  on  condition  of  a  promise  to 
abstain  from  illegalities,  he  was  making  a  large  concession  to  the  views 
of  colleagues  who  interpreted  the  Act  more  strictly  than  himself.  Here 
there  arises  a  question  of  immense  public  importance,  how  such  Acts 
ought  to  be  interpreted.  It  is  understood  that  every  penal  statute 
should  be  construed  strictly.  Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  say  that  a 
statute  which,  besides  being  penal,  is  also  arbitrary,  should  be  con- 
strued most  strictly  of  all?  Now  the  statute  of  1881  authorises 
arbitrary  imprisonment  on  the  ground  of  reasonable  suspicion  as  to 
certain  things  done  in  the  past.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that 
while  Forster  construed  these  words  with  strictness,  and  used  much 
conscientious  labour  in  the  retrospective  inquiry,  he  also  thought 
that,  once  in  gaol,  the  '  suspect '  individually,  and  perhaps  even  the 
body  of  suspects  collectively,  might  properly  be  dealt  with,  and  detained 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  on  grounds  which  were  of  public  policy,  and 
not  dependent  on  the  actual  continuance  of  the  reasonable  suspicion 
as  to  each  person  imprisoned  respectively.  He  may  have  thought 
that  the  Act  inflicted  not  only  the  direct  damage  of  imprisonment,  but 
also  ( consequential '  damages.  A  curious  case  happened  which,  on 
any  other  hypothesis,  is  difficult  of  explanation.  Dr.  Kenny,  now  a 
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member  of  Parliament,  was  the  medical  officer  of  a  Poor  Law  Union 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Forster  deemed  it  necessary  to  imprison  him  under 
the  Act  as  a  suspect.  This  was  done  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted 
power.  But  he  went  further,  and  caused  him  to  be  dismissed  from 
his  medical  office.  The  case  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  it  was  thus  that  I  obtained  my  first  knowledge  of  it.  The  pro- 
ceeding could  not  be  justified ;  and  the  debate  ended  with  a  promise, 
through  my  mouth,  to  reconsider,  that  is  to  say,  to  reverse  it.4 
Though  surprised  at  what  had  happened,  I  had  not  acuteness  enough 
to  form  what  would  perhaps  have  been  a  proper  generalisation.  This 
minor  event,  however,  tends  to  illustrate  later  and  larger  events,  by 
which  it  is  itself  illustrated.  It  seems  to  me  a  question  of  immense 
interest  whether  this  wide  and  loose  construction  of  the  statute  can  or 
cannot  be  upheld.  The  Act  does  not  say  in  terms  that  the  imprisonment 
shall  only  continue  as  long  as  the  reasonable  suspicion.  This  may,  I 
suppose,  sway  the  minds  of  those,  if  any,  who  think  as  Forster  may 
have  thought,  that  while  suspicion  was  the  proper  ground  of  action 
a  parte  ante,  the  condition  of  the  country  and  general  expediency 
might  govern  it  a  parte  post,  and  that  a  person  no  longer  subject 
himself  to  be  reasonably  suspected  might  nevertheless,  if  his  release 
seemed  likely  to  cause  dangerous  excitement,  or  in  any  manner  to 
weaken  the  executive  at  a  critical  time,  be  reasonably  and  lawfully  de- 
tained. I  may  be  pardoned  for  an  effort  to  piece  together  conjecturally 
the  premisses  and  the  conclusion  in  the  mind  of  a  man  like  Forster, 
when  the  bond  between  them  seems  for  once  to  have  been  broken. 
This  view  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  shared  by  the  Cabinet  at 
large.  They  thought,  as  Sir  W.  Harcourt  has  said,  that  if  the  sus- 
picion was  no  longer  reasonable,  the  detention  was  no  longer  justifiable. 
Even  apart  from  general  principles  (which  seem  to  me  imperative),  they 
were  at  least  indirectly  sustained  by  those  provisions  of  the  Act,  which 
required  the  Viceroy  every  three  months  to  reconsider  every  case,  and 
to  record  his  decision  upon  each.  For  the  Cabinet,  if  thus  minded, 
there  was  and  there  could  be  but  one  question — What  is  the  state  of 
Mr.  ParnelPs  mind  and  intention  ?  From  the  moment  when  they 
had  to  discard  suspicion  as  unreasonable,  they  could  not  lawfully  keep 
closed  the  prison  doors — no,  not  for  an  hour ;  and  if  they  had  done  it, 
they  would  have  deserved  to  be  impeached. 

The  same  considerations  serve  to  show  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  there  could  be  no  '  negotiation.'  What  the  Executive  Grovern- 
ment  had  to  do  was  simply  to  ascertain,  or  rather  to  receive  through 
the  unsolicited  office  of  a  friend,  what  was  the  state  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
mind  on  the  subject  which  had  led  to  his  imprisonment.  A  physician 
does  not  negotiate  with  his  patient,  but  examines  him.  The  simple 
fact  of  scrutiny  into  the  present  did  of  itself,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  Ministry,  determine  the  future.  There  have  been  times  when 
4  The  date  was  February  23,  1882.  See  Hansard,  cclxxiii.  p.  1478. 
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prisoners  have  been  practised  on  in  prison  by  the  agents  of  a  Go- 
vernment to  induce  them  to  do  this  or  that.  But  here  no  agent  of  the 
Government  either  saw  Mr.  Parnell,  or  was  in  any  way  concerned.  The 
essence  of  negotiation  is  optionally  to  give  and  take,  or  to  attempt 
giving  and  taking;  but  here  nothing  was  given,  nothing  taken, 
nothing  attempted,  and  the  Government  had  no  option  in  the  matter. 
It  was  not  open  to  them  to  consider  either  the  pain,  or  the  incon- 
venience, which  the  loss  of  such  a  colleague  could  not  but  entail. 
They  fulfilled  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  plain  unequivocal  inten- 
tion of  the  law,  and  for  such  fulfilment  they  have  neither  liability 
to  blame,  nor  claim  of  any  sort  to  praise. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
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THE  REIGN  OF   THE   '  NOUVELLES 
COUCHES'   IN  FRANCE. 

THERE  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  the  sympathies  of  the  world 
were  given  cordially  and  almost  unreservedly  to  France.  We  have 
now  reached  a  period  when  sympathies  have,  in  general,  disappeared, 
and  when  antipathies  have,  almost  as  generally,  grown  up  in  their  place. 
For  this  there  are  two  main  reasons,  one  moral,  the  other  political ; 
one  negative,  the  other  positive.  The  first  is  that  France  has  ceased 
to  be  the  universal  charmer,  that  the  character,  the  capacities,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  French  have  so  completely  changed  that  they  no 
longer  please.  The  second  is  that  the  situation  of  France  has  now 
become  so  complicated  and  so  menacing,  it  is  now  so  laden  with  dif- 
ficulties at  home  and  with  ill-will  abroad,  it  seems  to  offer  so  many 
and  such  varied  risks,  that  Europe  is  looking  not  only  with  deep 
attention,  but  also  with  alarm,  at  the  consequences  which  may  ensue 
from  so  strained  and  so  precarious  a  condition  of  things.  And  these 
feelings  of  interest  and  apprehension  are  intensified  and  sharpened 
by  the  impression  which  exists  almost  everywhere  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  former  brilliant  example,  and  the  decline  of  the  former 
beneficial  influence,  of  France  constitute  a  loss  for  all  her  neigh- 
bours— for  the  reason  that  Europe  cannot  afford  to  be  deprived, 
through  the  waning  of  one  of  her  constituent  parts,  of  any  portion  of 
her  associated  stock  of  merits,  faculties,  or  potentialities ;  and,  still 
more,  by  the  conviction  that  damage  to  France  means  damage  to  the 
world,  and  that  the  dangers  which  seem  to  be  looming  over  France, 
and  to  grow  more  grave  and  threatening  as  time  advances,  will,  in 
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some  unknown  degree  and  form,  become,  almost  necessarily,  dangers 
for  other  lands  as  well.  By  a  not  unnatural  reaction  between  causes 
and  effects,  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  this  mutual  peril  is  adding,  in 
certain  countries,  to  the  sentiment  of  irritation,  and  even  of  desire  for 
repression,  with  which  France  was'already  regarded  by  them.  In  other 
centres,  where  traces  of  the  once  universal  admiration  and  affection 
for  France  can  still  be  detected,  the  common  risk  produces,  on  the 
contrary,  an  earnest  wish  that,  for  France's  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
all  the  world  besides,  she  may  be  stopped  on  her  downward  road 
before  she  has  herself  worked  out,  or  before  she  has  provoked  others 
into  working  out,  the  fulness  of  the  harm  which  she  appears  to  be 
preparing. 

It  is  especially  from  the  latter  point  of  view  that  we  English  are 
contemplating  the  situation.  Those  amongst  us  who  have  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  Conti- 
nental opinion  in  its  more  intimate  forms  are  well  aware  that  it  has 
indicated  of  late  years,  especially  in  certain  regions,  an  hostility  to 
France  which  has  never  existed  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
that,  of  those  European  powers  who  still  wish  well  to  France,  it  is  we, 
most  certainly,  who  are  animated  by  the  most  hearty  and  most 
sincere  good  feeling  towards  her.  Of  course  things  are  not  always 
smooth  between  France  and  England ;  of  course,  occasionally,  each 
side  sulks  against  the  other ;  but  we  all  know  here,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  that  we  have  nothing  to  gain,  and  may  have  a  vast 
deal  to  lose,  by  any  misfortunes  which  fall  on  France,  and  that  we 
should  profoundly  deplore  to  see  her  suffer.  But  even  we,  with  all 
our  cordiality  for  her — perhaps  even  because  of  our  cordiality — are 
watching  with  anxiety  the  development  of  her  fate.  We  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  what  all  Europe  sees  ;  we  cannot  pretend  to  ignore, 
because  we  have  warm  sympathies  for  France,  that  she  appears  to  be 
sweeping  on,  as  if  impelled  by  a  wave  of  destiny,  to  a  new  crisis  in 
her  history,  a  crisis  which  may  lead  to  any  results  whatever,  foreseen 
or  unforeseen,  imaginable  or  unimaginable.  Her  enemies — of  whom 
she  now  has  many — do  not  conceal  their  hope  that  she  will  come 
out  enfeebled  and  diminished,  if  not  destroyed,  from  the  trials 
which  seem  to  be  approaching.  Her  friends — of  whom  she  now  has 
few — continue  to  believe  that,  however  much  she  may  be  changed, 
she  is  still  a  necessary  element  of  the  world's  life ;  that  she  must  be 
preserved  because  we  cannot  get  on  without  her,  and  that,  whatever 
fresh  afflictions  may  be  in  store  for  her,  the  astonishing  elasticity 
and  recuperative  power  of  which  she  has  given  so  many  proofs  in  the 
past  will  enable  her  to  surmount  them.  But,  at  the  best,  however 
different  be  the  motives  and  the  points  of  view,  both  foes  and  friends 
are  convinced  that  France  is  travelling  towards  trouble,  and  that  the 
eventualities  of  her  future  deserve  to  be  counted  as  the  gravest  of 
the  many  anxieties  of  our  time.  As  this  is,  undeniably,  the  general 
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direction  of  the  sentiment  of  Europe,  both  public  and  governmental, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  consider  what  has  been  the  action  of  the 
men  of  France  in  bringing  about  the  present  situation. 

In  attempting  to  define  and  describe  any  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  present  complicated  and  menacing  situation  of  France,  a  difficulty 
of  an  unusual  nature  presents  itself  at  the  outset.     Europe  per- 
ceives, in  that  situation,  a  certain  number  of  appearances  which  it 
regards  as  facts.     The  French  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  deny — 
not  perhaps  in  words,  but  in  substance  and  in  effect — that  they  are 
facts  at  all.     Appearances  which  are  viewed  as  facts  outside  France, 
because  all  distant  spectators  agree  as  to  the  value  of  the  evidence 
and,  especially,  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  it,  are  not 
counted  as  facts  in  France,  because  there  the  evidence  changes  in 
aspect,  in  value,  and  in  meaning,  with  the  individual  point  of  view  of 
each  beholder.     For  instance,  no  one  can  pretend  to  assert,  so  far  as 
French  impressions  can  be  taken  as  a  guide,  that  it  is  an  accepted 
fact  that  the  Kepublic  has  governed  either  well  or  badly.     A  question 
of  that  character  seems  in  foreign  eyes  to  be  easily  susceptible  of 
decision,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  proofs  supplied ;  but  in  France 
this  question,  like  nearly  every  other  consideration  relating  to  the 
actual   condition  of  the  country,  depends  not  on  what  foreigners 
regard  as  proof,  but  on  personal  opinion  exclusively.     Evidence  is 
allowed  to  have  no  share  in  obtaining  a  generally  admitted  answer 
to  it ;  appreciation  alone,  not  testimony,  decides  it.     In  most  other 
countries  there  is  a  line  drawn  somewhere  between  the  certainties 
and  uncertainties  of  contemporaneous  history ;  opinion  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  everything ;  demonstration  also  counts  for  something. 
But  in  France  just  now  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  anything 
whatever,  excepting  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  perhaps  out  of  the 
many  groups  into  which  the  nation  is  broken  up.     The   present 
situation  of  the  French  presents  to  them  no  facts,  no  truths,  but 
only  subjects  of  dispute.     When  therefore  foreigners  consult  them 
as  to  the  realities  of  the  position,  they  find  with  much  bewilderment 
that,  according  to  the  French  themselves,  there  are  no  universally 
acknowledged  realities,  that  every  opinion  is  contradicted,  that  every 
assertion  is  denied,  that  every  authority  is  rejected,  that  every  evi- 
dence  is   impugned.     Foreigners  observe — not   only  because  they 
have  eyes  of  their  own,  but  also  because  the  French  cry  out  to  them 
to  look — that  the  Parliament  decides  nothing,  that  it  frequently 
destroys  ministries,  but  rarely  produces  laws  ;  that  every  newspaper 
in  France  attacks  something  every  day,  and  generally  a  good  many 
things  at  once ;  that  in  private  conversations  each  detail  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  is  depicted,  according  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
speaker,  as  either  odious  or  admirable,  and  that  even  the  Government 
augment  the  difficulty  of  judgment  for  the  reason  that  they  agree 
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permanently  on  nothing  except  the  immortal  principle  of  the  inde- 
structibility of  the  Kepublic. 

The  inquiring  foreigner  finds  himself,  therefore,  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory position,  and  the  longer  he  lives  in  France  the  greater  becomes 
the  tangle.  Every  one  of  his  informants,  both  public  and  private, 
contradicts  all  the  others,  and  the  more  informants  he  takes  the 
trouble  of  applying  to,  the  more  contradictions  does  he  accumulate. 
So  the  resident  foreigner,  if  he  wants  any  clear  impressions  at  all,  is 
forced  to  form  them  for  himself,  as  best  he  can. 

The  action  of  men  in  France,  in  the  sense  considered  here,  means, 
not  their  social,  moral,  or  intellectual  action,  but  their  purely  political 
action — that  is  to  say,  the  form  and  quality  of  their  operation  in 
creating  the  actual  political  situation  of  their  country.  Now,  directly 
we  look  closely  at  that  operation,  we  see  that  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing evidence  from  the  French  as  to  realities  concerning  things 
presents  itself  with  even  greater  force  (if  possible)  as  to  realities 
regarding  men.  Things  have  a  solidity  proper  to  themselves,  which 
cannot  be  taken  altogether  away  from  them ;  however  much  facts 
may  be  discussed,  distorted,  or  denied,  they  continue,  all  the  same, 
to  exist,  and  that  is  why  Europe  persists  in  pointing  to  them  and  in 
insisting  that  they  are  there.  But  the  character,  the  conduct  and 
the  acts  of  men  have,  by  their  origin  and  nature,  far  less  of  ascertain- 
able  reality  about  them ;  they  are  far  more  open  to  comments,  in- 
ferences and  suppositions ;  and  in  a  country  cut  up,  as  France  is, 
into  parties,  groups,  sections  and  sub-sections,  where  the  entire 
situation,  interior  and  exterior,  is  of  an  exceptional  and  abnormal 
kind,  and  where  the  inherent  excitability  of  the  race  is  stimulated 
by  the  irritating  friction  of  political  hates,  the  motives,  the  objects 
and  the  processes  of  men  may  assume  almost  as  many  colours  and 
exhibit  almost  as  many  aspects  as  there  are  lookers-on  to  judge  them. 
As  concerns  this  division  of  the  question,  therefore,  foreigners  can, 
without  much  hesitation,  agree  somewhat  with  the  French,  and  admit 
that  the  politicians  of  France  stand  up  before  the  world  under  con- 
ditions which  render  it  embarrassing  to  judge  them  by  ordinary 
standards.  The  task  is  complicated,  too,  by  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  French  politicians  of  our  day,  and  by  their  marked  unlikeness 
to  their  neighbours.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a  particular  situation 
which  has  developed  in  them  peculiarities  proper  to  themselves ;  they 
are  a  local  product ;  they  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  great 
circle  of  European  government ;  they  are  outsiders ;  they  are  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  national  isolation.  At  least  they  seem  to 
foreigners  to  be  all  this.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  start  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  weigh  them  as  we 
weigh  the  public  men  of  other  countries.  The  French  themselves, 
however,  who  demand  so  much  consideration  from  strangers,  show 
less  generosity  to  their  own  people  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  in- 
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discriminate  complaints  which,  now,  are  echoing  over  France,  men 
come  in  for  unlimited  abuse.  The  Grovernment  and  the  Parliament 
are  blamed  furiously  for  everything,  but  the  great  and  constantly 
repeated  charge  against  the  men  who  compose  them  is  that  not  one 
of  them  exercises  any  influence  outside  his  little  set. 

Now  this,  though  absolutely  true,  does  not  appear  to  foreigners 
to  constitute  a  basis  of  fair  accusation.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  to  us  quite  wonderful  if,  under  the  present  conditions  of  French 
public  life,  any  man,  whatever  be  his  faculties,  had  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring power  over  others.  Since  Grambetta  died  no  one  has  been 
able  to  guide  a  party,  or  even  a  group  of  other  men.  What  are 
called  groups  in  France  have  chairmen,  and  vice-chairmen,  and  sec- 
retaries, and  other  officials  whose  titles  are  unknown  in  England ; 
there  are  all  sorts  of  fourth  and  fifth  class  authorities,  there  are  un- 
numbered varieties  of  non-commissioned  officers ;  but  there  is  not 
one  single  captain.  There  is  not  one  man  of  whom  it  can  be  said 
that  he  has  shown  the  true  qualities  of  a  leader.  The  French  pro- 
claim all  this  most  vigorously,  and  foreigners  agree  entirely  with 
their  view  ;  only,  when  the  French  go  on  to  say — as  they  generally 
do — that  the  non-appearance  of  superior  men  in  France  is  caused  by 
the  non-existence  of  any  superior  men  at  all,  we  cease  to  follow 
them.  The  conviction  of  most  strangers  is  that,  though  it  may  be  a 
fact  that,  as  the  French  complain,  there  is  not  one  man  in  France 
who  is  capable  of  being  a  chief,  the  cause  lies  less  in  the  insufficiency 
of  men  than  in  the  nature  of  the  situation,  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible, both  morally  and  materially,  that,  even  if  such  a  man  existed, 
he  could  force  his  way  out  of  the  crowd  and  struggle  to  the  top.  The 
jealousies,  the  suspicions,  the  clamours  against  superiority  of  every 
kind,  and  the  almost  savage  hate  with  which  it  is  regarded,  the 
determination  to  drag  down,  but  never  to  lift  up,  and  to  recognise 
merit  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  extirpate  it,  which  are,  as  we  see  in 
France,  the  natural  products  of  democracy  in  action,  create  towering 
barriers  in  the  way  of  every  one  who  tries  to  reach  the  front ;  and 
though  it  has  been  proved,  in  France  itself,  at  other  periods  and 
under  other  political  conditions,  that  such  obstacles  as  these  can  be 
swept  away  by  a  true  combatant,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  any  com- 
batant, however  strong,  could,  as  things  stand  now,  assemble  in  his  hands 
the  weapons  of  success.  Of  course,  in  the  opinion  of  foreigners,  the 
nation  needs  a  man,  and  has  been  needing  one  for  seventeen  years  ; 
of  course  it  seems  to  us  that,  as  no  place  is  occupied,  every  place  is 
accessible,  and  even  the  more  accessible  because,  as  there  have  been 
no  occupants,  no  places  have  been  defined,  and  because  all  places 
can  therefore  be  created  by  the  persons  who  may  be  competent  to  fill 
them.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  immense  openness  of  the 
ground,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that,  without  war,  plebiscite,  or 
revolution,  any  place  can  be  invented  or  any  occupant  be  found  for  it. 
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The  Presidency  of  the  Eepublic  is  not  a  place  in  this  sense,  it  is  simply 
a  post.  The  office  of  minister  is  not  a  place.  The  French  declare — 
their  newspapers  assert  it  every  day — that  such  functions  require  no 
fitness  and  no  capacity,  and  that  they  can  be  discharged  by  any- 
body. They  look  upon  a  minister  as  the  accidental  temporary 
manager  of  a  branch  of  the  administration  of  the  country ;  they 
say  that  he  leads  nobody  and  that  he  is  a  guide  to  nobody,  for  every- 
body is  aware  (especially  the  clerks  in  his  own  ministry)  that  every- 
thing he  does  will  probably  be  undone,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  by 
his  successor.  Outside  the  Presidency  and  the  Ministry  there  is 
nothing.  A  real  place  before  the  nation — a  place  of  power,  name  and 
honour,  a  personal  place  established  on  the  personal  value  of  the 
holder — has  not  existed  since  M.  Thiers  resigned  ;  and  even  the  place 
he  held,  though  peculiar  to  himself  and  to  his  strange  nature,  was 
altogether  incomplete  and  was  not  at  all  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  a  truly 
great  man.  M.  Thiers  argued,  threatened,  lectured,  coaxed  and 
blustered,  but  he  never  dominated  ;  his  ability  was  immense,  but  it 
never  rose  to  genius,  and,  as  the  place  that  is  waiting  to  be  taken 
requires  genius,  he  never  could  have  filled  it,  even  if  it  had  been 
invented  for  him.  Grambetta  came  nearer  to  genius,  without 
reaching  it,  but  he  had  less  ability  and,  especially,  less  knowledge 
than  M.  Thiers,  and  was  equally  unfit,  though  for  different  reasons. 
And  no  one  else  has  even  approached  a  place. 

The  question  of  the  reason  why  is  of  infinite  interest  and  im- 
portance ;  it  is  indeed,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  the  ques- 
tions which  present  themselves  in  France,  for  if  this  generation  is 
in  reality  as  poor  and  as  incapable  as  the  French  themselves  so  loudly 
assert,  if  it  does  not  possess  and  cannot  produce  in  this  hour  of  need 
one  single  man  who  has  within  him  the  stuff  of  a  great  citizen,  then 
the  chances  of  the  future  and  of  the  Republic  would  grow  blacker 
than  they  look  already,  and  revolution  would  stand  out  before  us  as 
the  only  and  inevitable  resource.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  some- 
where in  reserve  a  real  man,  who  has  within  him  the  might  to  lay  hold 
of  France,  to  make  of  her  a  wise  and  honoured  Republic,  and  to  lead 
her,  constitutionally  and  by  loyal  means,  by  pure  personal  will  and 
skill,  to  health  and  hope,  then  Europe  might  begin  to  breathe  more 
quietly  and  to  look  with  less  uneasiness  at  France.  The  answer  to 
this  great  question  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  formation  in  France 
of  a  state  of  the  public  mind  which  would  render  possible  the  utilisa- 
tion of  genius,  will,  and  patriotism,  if  they  can  be  found  united  in  a 
man.  At  this  present  moment,  and  so  long  as  the  actual  condition 
of  national  feeling  remains  durable,  no  man  could  come,  for  the 
double  reason  that  directly  he  showed  himself  he  would  be  stoned 
down  by  jealousies,  crushed,  chained,  expelled,  and  that,  unless  he 
employed  revolutionary  processes  (in  which  case  he  would  not  be  the 
man  imagined  here),  he  would  have  no  means  of  action  at  his  dis- 
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posal.  It  must  be  owned  that  there  is,  thus  far,  no  sign  whatever 
of  the  approach  of  such  a  man  ;  but  that  side  of  the  question  is  only 
negative  ;  the  other  side — the  existence  of  a  situation  which  would 
not  endure  a  man  unless  he  came  in  by  force  and  maintained  himself 
by  force — is  altogether  positive.  Before  a  man  can  rise,  to  clean  out 
and  sustain  the  Eepublic,  the  nation  must  be  brought  to  recognise 
that  it  needs  a  man,  and  to  welcome  him  if  he  appears. 

If  anything  can  be  admitted  as  a  fact  in  the  present  condition  of 
France,  it  would  seem,  for  these  reasons,  to  be  a  fact  that,  if  men  have 
done  nothing  for  her  since  1871,  it  is  not  only  because  there  have 
been  no  men,  but  also,  and  much  more,  because,  if  men  had  appeared, 
they  would  have  been  powerless.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  ques- 
tion of  men  presents  itself,  for  the  moment,  with  much  diminished 
importance,  and  the  incapacities  and  the  shortcomings  of  men  are 
less  to  be  regretted.  Nationally  we  may  lament  for  France  that  she 
should  be  so  poor  in  men ;  but,  politically,  we  are  led  by  the  evidence 
to  believe  that  real  men  could  have  done  little  if  they  had  existed, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  want  of  them  has  had  but  little  influence  on 
the  career  of  France  thus  far. 

Amongst  the  Senators  and  Deputies  it  would  be  difficult  to 
indicate  one  really  remarkable  personality.  Some  of  them  are  more 
visible  and  more  talked  about  than  others,  but  even  the  more  visible 
are  not  prominent,  as  prominence  is  understood  elsewhere ;  they 
are  less  effaced,  that  is  all.  They  float  about  with  the  tide  ;  if  they 
are  on  the  Republican  side  they  come  up  to  the  surface  for  a  while 
— that  is  to  say,  they  get  into  a  passing  ministry ;  they  are  rather 
obscurely  seen  while  they  drift  upon  the  temporary  wave,  and  then 
they  sink  down  again.  Few  of  them  have  shown  the  qualities  which 
enable  some  men  to  stand  up,  even  a  little,  above  others.  They  say 
of  each  other  that  they  are  mediocrities  (that  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  very  rare  points  upon  which  they  all  appear  to  agree),  and 
though  each  one  of  them  may  think  that  he  himself  forms  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  the  conviction  that  France  is  passing  through 
a  period  of  entire  dearth  of  men  may  be  said  to  exist  almost  uni- 
versally amongst  them.  And  if  they  did  not  think  so  themselves, 
the  newspapers  would  keep  them  alive  to  the  feeling  of  their  little- 
ness, for  the  press  of  every  opinion  spends  its  time  in  telling  them 
how  incapable  and  how  useless  they  are,  and  even  in  urging  them  to 
get  out  of  the  way  and  make  room  for  something  better.  We, 
however,  who  contemplate  the  members  of  the  French  Parliament 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  have  no  motive  for  mixing  them  all 
up  together,  as  the  French  do,  in  a  general  condemnation  ;  and, 
though  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  French  are  right  in  describing 
the  general  level  as  low,  we  think  it  is  just  to  discriminate  a  little. 
In  this  attempt  we  have  to  rely  on  ourselves  almost  entirely  ;  the 
information  we  get  from  the  French  scarcely  discriminates  at  all ; 
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as  has  been  said  already,  it  is  all  pure  party  praise  or  pure  party 
abuse.  If,  however,  we  can  succeed  in  taking  fair  account  of  the 
special  conditions  alluded  to  just  now,  under  which  Frenchmen  of 
our  day  are  working,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  suffi- 
ciently near  the  truth  to  suffice  for  our  English  needs. 

In  the  French  Parliament  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  men  whose 
names  are  really  known  in  Europe.  Two  of  them  stand  out,  not 
exactly  above,  but  distinctly  apart  from,  all  the  others.  Those  two 
men  are  M.  Jules  Ferry  and  M.  de  Freycinet.  The  tide  has  brought 
them  to  the  top  more  often  and  more  conspicuously  than  any  of  their 
fellows,  and  they  have  been  able,  in  different  directions  and  by 
different  causes,  to  exercise  before  Europe  more  perceptible  power 
than  others.  If  posterity  should  decide  that  any  Frenchmen  of  our 
time  deserve  a  place  in  history,  it  is  they,  presumably,  who  will  occupy 
that  place.  Each  of  them  has  shown  talent  peculiar  to  himself; 
neither  of  them  has  achieved  results  proportioned  to  his  talent; 
neither  of  them  has  established  principles  or  opened  out  a  road  for 
France.  And  here  comes  in  at  once  the  need  to  take  account  of 
circumstances  without  which,  in  the  present  state  of  France,  no 
opinion  can  be  fairly  formed.  One  of  these  men  has  been  beaten  by 
circumstances ;  he  has  been  savagely  attacked  for  acts  which,  now 
that  they  can  be  dispassionately  judged,  are  seen  to  have  left  no 
consequences  behind  them.  The  other  one  has,  almost  constantly, 
been  served  by  circumstances,  and  even  his  most  manifest  mistakes 
have  not  been  hindrances  to  him. 

The  first  one,  M.  Jules  Ferry,  has  proved  that  he  has  in  him  the 
material  of  a  statesman  ;  he  has  exhibited  many  of  the  qualities  and 
capacities  which  confer  superiority ;  patience,  prudence,  perseverance, 
resource,  courage,  eloquence,  the  power  of  work  and  the  management 
of  men,  have  all  been  shown  by  him  in  action.  And  yet  he  has  been 
beaten  by  circumstances  so  pitiful,  and  by  accusations  so  baseless,  that 
foreigners  cannot  comprehend  how  a  race  which  claims  to  be 
generous  can  show  such  injustice  as  he  has  had  to  bear.  His  country- 
men— most  of  them,  at  all  events — have  taken  him  into  hate  because 
one  day,  when  he  was  minister,  a  telegram  arrived  announcing  a 
defeat  in  Tonkin ;  it  was  found  out  afterwards  that  the  telegram  was 
wildly  exaggerated,  and,  indeed,  altogether  erroneous,  and  further- 
more at  the  very  moment  it  arrived  M.  Ferry  was  negotiating  with 
China  a  satisfactory  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  a  few  days 
later.  All  that,  however,  has  counted  for  nothing ;  a  victim  was 
wanted  to  satisfy  the  national  temper,  and  just  as  '  traitors '  were 
invented  and  shrieked  at  from  time  to  time  during  the  war  of  1870, 
so  M.  Ferry  was  howled  down  in  1885  and  has  been  howled  down 
ever  since.  He  had  committed  the  crime  of  beginning  to  show  that 
he  was  capable,  so  the  French  would  have  him  no  more.  But  the 
foreigners  who  know  France  best  regard  him  as  the  ablest  French- 
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man  of  the  time,  and  regret,  for  the  sake  of  France,  that,  for  such 
utterly  insufficient  reasons,  he  should  be  excluded  from  all  active 
share  in  the  government  of  his  country.  The  French  would  say,  of 
course,  that  the  Tonkin  affair  is  not  the  sole  motive  of  the  ostracism 
which  weighs  upon  him ;  they  would  urge  that  the  Opportunists  (the 
group  to  which  M.  Ferry  belongs,  and  of  which  he  is  more  completely 
the  chief  than  anyone  else  is  of  any  other  group)  have  lost  all  chance 
of  power,  and  that  he  is  fading  with  them.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  Opportunists  as  a  party, 
M.  Ferry  is  an  individuality  of  such  mark  that  it  is  illogical  of  the 
French  to  complain  that  they  have  no  man,  if,  having  in  him  some- 
thing very  like  one,  they  refuse  to  use  him.  He  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  living  Frenchman  to  the  idea  that  other  nations  entertain 
of  what  a  statesman  should  be,  and  it  looks  almost  certain  that  he 
would  really  be  a  statesman  if  the  condition  and  the  organisation  of 
France  permitted  a  statesman  to  exist. 

M.  de  Freycinet  has  not  the  same  grounds  for  complaining  of 
circumstances  ;  he  has  never  wasted  time  in  trying  to  conquer  them 
or  rise  above  them  ;  he  has  found  it  easier  to  accept  them  as  allies, 
and  has  been  greatly  favoured  by  them.  His  position  may  therefore 
be  judged  with  less  allowances  for  the  action  of  fate,  and  with  more 
exact  measure  of  his  own  share  in  creating  it  than  that  of  M.  Jules 
Ferry.  It  is  manifest  that  he  owes  it  to  the  two  characteristics  of 
ambition  and  charm  which  are  so  remarkably  developed  in  his 
character.  Those  two  dispositions,  which  are  almost  always  in  con- 
tradiction with  each  other,  and  which  nature,  recognising  the  contradic- 
tion, scarcely  ever  unites  in  the  same  person,  co-exist,  exceptionally 
and  affectionately,  in  his  case.  The  explanation  of  the  amalgama- 
tion is  that  his  charm  is  dry  ;  it  is  gentle  but  not  tender,  persuasive 
but  not  convincing,  enticing  but  not  contenting,  subduing  but  not 
winning.  And  yet,  despite  its  strange  and  even  discordant  peculiari- 
ties, there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  charm,  and  very  real  charm,  for 
its  effects  are  there  to  prove  it.  Its  combination  with  ambition  is  so 
intense  in  the  character  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  so  almost  chemically  com- 
plete, that  the  spectator  feels  instinctively,  when  looking  at  him, 
that  his  ambition  would  be  of  little  service  to  him  if  it  were  not  so 
prodigiously  well  served  by  charm,  and  that  his  charm  would  lose 
its  meaning  and  its  application  if  it  were  not  employed  to  aid  his 
ambition.  The  dexterity  with  which  he  works  is,  as  a  matter  of  art, 
both  delightful  and  instructive  to  look  on  at.  In  all  that  relates  to 
the  management  of  men,  his  capacity  is  amazing ;  he  is  an  able 
administrator,  a  seductive  though  too  placid  orator,  and,  above  all,  a 
wonderful  profiter  by  opportunities.  But  yet,  with  all  these  qualities 
and  many  more  besides,  the  French  public  have  never  become  con- 
vinced that  he  has  a  policy,  or  that,  if  he  had  one,  he  would  hold  to 
it.  The  great  complaint  of  his  countrymen  against  him  is  that  he 
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has  no  convictions.  He  has  been,  in  politics,  a  drifter  with  the  tide, 
and  has  landed  on  the  beach  more  frequently  than  any  other  of  the 
swimmers  around  him.  He  has  been  a  lucky  man,  just  as  M.  Jules 
Ferry  has  been  an  unlucky  one ;  but  ill  luck,  in  the  one  case,  has 
left  behind  a  reputation  of  solidity  of  purpose  which  good  luck,  in 
the  other  case,  has  not  bestowed.  Personally  M.  de  Freycinet  is  liked, 
but  politically  he  is  not  trusted.  There  is  no  sign  in  the  air  that  he 
will  be  the  coming  man. 

Of  the  other  more  or  less  conspicuous  members  of  the  Chambers 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  not  one  of  them  has  yet  become  a  really 
representative  individuality.  As  the  Left  is  the  most  tempestuous 
portion  of  the  Parliament,  it  is  on  that  side  naturally  that  the  more 
notable  personages  have  made  themselves  perceptible.  M.  Floquet 
and  M.  Clemenceau  for  instance  have  been  for  years  before  the  public, 
and  though  thus  far  they  have  produced  nothing,  they  are  always  in 
view,  are  always  talked  about,  and  are  always  expected  to  do  something. 
Still,  with  all  their  notoriety,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  can 
ever  become  leaders  of  the  nation.  Even  if  revolution  begins,  they 
would  probably  be  driven  out  of  sight  very  rapidly  by  still  more 
advanced  citizens.  Then  there  is  M.  Flourens,  who  attracted  much 
attention  and  even  sympathy  in  Europe  as  a  successful  Foreign 
Minister,  but  who  has  drifted  out  of  sight  and  is  now  almost  forgotten 
in  the  crowd  of  Deputies.  There  is  M.  Kibot,  of  the  Left  Centre,  a 
moderate  Kepublican,  a  good  speaker,  and  a  most  respectable  and  re- 
spected man.  There  is  M.  de  Mun,  of  the  Eight,  an  apostle  but 
not  a  politician.  There  are  M.  de  Cassagnac  and  M.  Andrieux,  who 
represent,  on  the  Eight  and  on  the  Left,  boldness  and  wit  of  speech, 
sharpness  and  repartee  in  debate,  and  that  quick  perceptiveness, 
that  instantaneousness  of  apropos,  which  were  once  such  general 
faculties  of  the  Gallic  mind,  and  which,  alas,  have  now  become  so 
rare.  And  there  are  a  few  enthusiasts,  and  several  doctrinarians, 
and  lawyers,  landowners,  journalists  and  doctors.  And  to  that  short 
enumeration  there  is  nothing  else  to  add — excepting  General 
Boulanger. 

It  is,  however,  in  our  quality  of  foreigners  that  we  feel  the 
obligation  to  include  General  Boulanger  in  the  list,  for  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  would  certainly  be  disposed  to  deny  that  he  has  any  right 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  '  men '  of  France.  That  he  is  regarded 
by  certain  of  his  countrymen  with  sympathy  and  favour  has  been 
manifest  for  the  last  two  years,  and  has  been  proved  once  more, 
recently,  by  the  triple  election  of  the  1 9th  of  August.  But  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  people 
as  a  whole,  he  represents  either  an  idea  or  a  plan  of  action.  Yet 
the  oscillations  of  opinion  about  him  have  been  so  frequent  and 
so  violent,  fate  has  treated  him  with  such  capriciousness,  he  has 
seemed  to  be  so  startlingly  successful  at  certain  moments,  and  so 
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hopelessly  cast  away  at  others,  his  career  has  presented  such  a  wild 
alternation  of  fantastic  luck  and  sudden  discomfiture,  of  triumphant 
trumpeting  and  of  scornful  sneers,  that  it  is  wise  to  make  no  pre- 
diction as  to  what  may  happen  to  him.  At  this  particular  instant  his 
fortunes  seem  to  be  looking  up,  and  though  he  has  shown  none  of 
the  capacities  of  a  political  leader,  though  he  has  disappointed  nearly 
all  of  those  who  looked  to  him  as  a  chief,  still  he  is  Boulanger, 
the  inventor  of  Boulangism,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  phases 
of  French  fancy,  the  rider  of  the  black  horse,  the  brandisher  of  the 
tricoloured  flag,  the  appealer  to  the  discontented.  It  looks  impro- 
bable, according  to  present  French  opinion,  that  he  will  scramble  into 
power,  but,  as  the  improbable  is  precisely  what  occurs  habitually  in 
France,  he  cannot  be  excluded — by  foreigners  at  all  events — from  a 
place  amongst  the  possible  factors  of  the  future. 

After  looking,  as  we  have  just  done,  at  the  composition  of  the 
Parliament,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  French  seem  right  when 
they  proclaim,  with  a  striking  unanimity  of  bitterness,  that  their 
managers  are  nearly  all  mediocrities,  with  no  training  for  the  duties 
they  venture  to  assume,  without  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
country  they  pretend  to  govern.  But  when  we  pass  from  the  elected 
to  the  electors,  from  the  Parliament  to  the  country,  the  spectacle 
changes — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Radicals  are  concerned.  In  the 
country  the  action  of  men  counts  for  a  good  deal ;  indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  just  as  individuals  are  powerless  and  sterile  at  the  top,  so 
are  they  effective  and  productive  at  the  bottom ;  just  as  they  are 
impotent  in  the  Parliament,  so  are  they  energetic  in  the  village. 
It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  France  is  now  governed, 
practically,  from  the  wine-shop,  for  it  is  there  that  the  Radical 
majorities  are  secured.  The  struggle  between  the  wine-shop  and 
the  chateau,  between  the  turbulent  Radical  tradesman  mayor  and 
the  languid  Conservative  gentleman  who  owns  the  land,  ends,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  by  the  defeat  of  the  gentleman  ;  and  really, 
to  us  Englishmen,  with  our  notions  and  our  practice  of  the  duties  of 
landlords,  with  our  resolute  will  to  do  our  duty  and  hold  our  ground, 
it  looks  quite  right  and  reasonable  that  the  gentlemen  should  lose 
the  battle,  because  they  do  not  set  to  work  the  right  way  to  gain  it. 
Torpid  inertness  and  astounding  incapacity  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  most  of  the  present  French  Conservatives ;  there  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  ;  there  are  amongst  them  men  who  fight  and  win, 
who  work,  and  think,  and  toil  to  earn  success ;  several  members  of 
the  Right  are  in  that  category,  and  deserve  all  the  more  admiration 
because  of  the  rarity  of  their  attitude.  But  on  the  other  side  effort 
is  not  exceptional,  it  is  universal ;  it  is  not  spasmodic,  it  is  continu- 
ous. The  Radicals,  throughout  the  land,  are  struggling  for  the 
mastery  with  a  restless  and  almost  savage  energy  which  really, 
in  itself,  merits  success.  It  is  impossible,  with  our  ideas  of  duty, 
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effort  and  self-defence,  not  to  praise  the  vigour  of  the  Radicals  and 
not  to  stare  with  amazement  at  the  apathy  of  the  Conservatives. 
The  latter  make,  it  is  true,  a  sort  of  stand,  but  it  is  so  weak,  so  utterly 
without  heart  and  back-bone,  that  it  seems  by  its  very  nature  pre- 
destined to  failure. 

The  effects  of  this  failure  are  seen  more  visibly  in  the  towns  than 
in  the  country,  for  in  the  towns  hardly  any  Conservatives  manage 
to  get  elected.  But  the  causes  are  more  easily  perceptible  in  the 
country,  because,  there,  the  space  for  action  is  so  much  smaller.  In 
the  agricultural  districts  the  struggle  rarely  reaches,  in  any  immediate 
form,  beyond  the  village;  but  in  the  village  it  is  violent,  for  it 
extends  to  all  the  dwellers,  and  brings  into  play  the  bitterness  of 
peasant  jealousy,  and  all  the  small  ferocities  of  local  hate.  In  the 
towns  it  is  not  difficult  to  remain  outside  the  reach  of  agitators,  but 
in  the  villages  it  is  impossible  to  fly  from  them.  The  consequence 
is  that  political  life  is  often  very  acute  in  the  villages,  and  that  most 
of  them  are  the  seat  of  the  implacable  rivalries  which  come  into 
existence  from  below  when  the  bottom  finds  that  its  turn  has  come 
and  that  it  can  crawl  to  the  top.  When  an  election  occurs, 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  all  the  details  of  the  engagement 
can  be  observed,  especially  if  it  be  for  the  Municipal  Council  of  the 
Commune,  because  in  that  case  the  local  excitement  is  intenser 
than  at  a  Parliamentary  ballot,  the  result  of  which  appeals  less 
directly  to  the  popular  imagination. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  for  a  foreigner  to  be  staying  in  the 
neighbouring  chateau  when  such  a  fray  comes  off.  No  example 
reveals  more  clearly  the  present  state  of  the  relations  between  the 
gentlemen  and  the  peasants,  or  puts  in  evidence  with  more  distinct- 
ness the  true  nature  of  the  arms  employed  and  of  the  objects  pur- 
sued in  the  struggle.  The  owner  (supposing  him  to  be  a  Conserva- 
tive, which  most  owners  are)  has  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  form 
a  list  of  candidates ;  he  has  had,  probably,  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  his  way  of  thinking,  but  he  has  managed  some- 
how to  complete  his  roll.  The  Radicals,  on  the  contrary,  have 
usually  so  many  aspirants  that  their  trouble  is  rather  to  avoid 
offending  their  friends  by  excluding  them.  With  universal  suffrage 
canvassing  is  difficult,  though  extreme  pressure  from  the  people 
themselves  is  put  on  to  the  few  electors  who  may  be  supposed  to 
remain  doubtful.  Generally,  however,  especially  in  the  smaller 
villages,  every  man's  thoughts  are  exactly  known,  and,  excepting 
in  what  the  Conservatives  call  the  *  good  departments,'  where  Mon- 
archists, of  various  shades,  are  still  elected,  the  gentleman  is  convinced 
that  he  will  be  beaten,  and  accepts  his  fate  beforehand.  He  knows, 
too,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  the  Radicals  will  not  win  on  political 
grounds  properly  so  called ;  he  knows  that  scarcely  any  of  the  pea- 
sants round  him  are  Republicans  in  their  hearts,  or  even  care  one 
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atom  for  the  Kepublic  ;  lie  knows  that  they  will  vote  against  him, 
not  because  he  is  a  Monarchist,  but  out  of  envy  and  bitterness,  out 
of  the  development  of  class  hatreds,  and  because  of  the  unceasing 
propagation  amongst  them  of  the  theory  of  the  right  of  the  tiller  to 
possess  the  soil.  He  knows — as  everybody  knows  now — that  the  consi- 
derations which  animate  the  mass  of  the  electors  are  social,  not  poli- 
tical ;  personal,  not  national ;  and  that  he  will  be  defeated  not  only  by 
his  own  lukewarmness,  but  even  more,  by  the  skill  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature  (particularly  of  peasant  nature)  which  the  Kadical 
agitators  exhibit  in  exciting  individual  interests  and  ambitions  as 
motives  for  pretending  to  support  the  Eepublic. 

This  form  of  action  enables  the  Eadical  wirepullers  to  group  the 
village  against  the  chateau  and  to  organise  a  species  of  terrorism  for 
the  benefit  of  what  they  call  the  common  cause  against  the  common 
enemy ;  so  that,  excepting  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  chateau  has, 
from  some  special  circumstances,  retained  a  hold  on  the  attachment, 
or  (more  probably)  the  interests,  of  the  village,  the  result  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  And  then  comes,  after  a  one-sided  combat  which  usually 
brings  into  light  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  meannesses  and  spites, 
the  triumph  of  the  victorious  peasant  over  the  defeated  gentleman. 
The  manifestation  of  that  triumph  assumes  many  forms  and  brings 
painfully  into  evidence  the  consequences  of  the  immense  change 
which  has  occurred  in  the  social  organisation  of  France,  and  of  the 
apparently  irremediable  rupture  between  'the  masses  and  the  classes.' 
One  man  meets  the  loser  in  the  village  street,  and  asserts  his  supre- 
macy by  staring  at  him  with  a  grin  of  crowing  insolence.  Another, 
still  half-ashamed  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  takes  his  cap  off  instinc- 
tively and  says,  with  deprecatory  sympathy  and  a  disguised  sneer,  he 
is  extremely  sorry  that  Monsieur  le  Comte  is  not  elected.  And,  in  a 
hundred  fashions,  the  whole  place  rejoices  in  the  consciousness  that 
another  hole  has  been  torn  in  the  ragged  flag  of  class  superiority  and 
that  another  stone  has  been  added  to  the  rising  edifice  of  the  people's 
rights.  But  the  Governmental  press  of  the  Department  assures  the 
earth  that  the  village  has  voted  nobly  for  the  Government  and  has 
proved  its  profound  attachment  to  the  Kepublic.  So  history  is 
written. 

All  this — which  is  what  is  happening  in  two-thirds  of  France — 
is  undeniably  the  work  of  the  village  Kadicals,  of  the  wine-seller,  the 
blacksmith,  and  the  wheelwright,  and  wonderfully  well  the  work  is 
done.  The  constantly  improving  organisation  and  the  constantly 
extending  action  of  the  self-constituted  local  committees  show  what 
can  be  effected  by  resolute  members  of  the  crowd,  declaring  that 
they  are  labouring  for  the  people  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  Radicals, 
almost  throughout  the  country,  is  rendered  all  the  more  striking  by 
its  contrast  with  the  indifference  and  lethargy  of  their  nominal 
opponents,  who,  as  a  rule,  lie  down  and  groan  and  say  the  country 
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is  going  to  perdition,  as  if  it  were  no  concern  of  theirs.  When  the 
Belgian  Conservatives  won  their  brilliant  victory  at  the  elections  of 
1884,  and  turned  the  Liberals  out  of  power,  the  French  declared  en- 
thusiastically that  they  would  follow  the  example  of  their  neighbours 
and  would  organise  their  forces.  But  they  have  done  nothing  of  the 
kind  thus  far,  in  a  practical  and  efficient  way  at  least,  and  are  falling 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Kadicals,  for  the  reason  that  the 
latter,  at  all  events,  are  working  with  energetic  wills,  and  have  in  the 
lower  grades  of  their  service,  where  jealousies  have,  thus  far,  small 
development,  a  set  of  active  men  at  their  disposal.  It  is  they  who 
are  fashioning  their  country;  it  is  they  who  are,  politically,  the 
effective  men  of  France. 

Of  course  all  this  is  a  mere  general  sketch  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  the  view,  a  sketch  which  omits  lights  and  shades  and 
questions  of  degree  and  the  variations  which  result  from  the  accidents 
of  geographical  position.  Of  course  neither  the  Radicals  nor  even 
the  moderate  Republicans  (if  there  really  be  any  such)  are  masters 
everywhere.  At  the  French  general  election  of  1885  about  two-fifths 
of  the  votes  recorded  were  given  to  Conservatives,  and,  though  a 
good  deal  of  the  ground  then  gained  by  the  Right  has  been  lost  again 
since  at  bye-elections,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  in  France  a  strong 
though  fluctuating  minority,  discontented  vaguely  with  what  is,  and 
wishing,  not  exactly  for  change,  but  for  improvement.  But  that 
minority  is  not  organised,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
only  steadily  productive  political  action  which  now  exists  in  France 
is  exercised  by  the  lower  strata  of  Radicals.  So  far  as  seeming 
probabilities  can  be  taken  as  guides  (experience  shows  how  little 
they  can  be  relied  on  in  France),  it  looks  as  if  the  key  to  the 
future,  for  interior  affairs,  is  in  their  hands.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  that  conjecture,  the  persistent  exertions  of  the  Radical  agita- 
tors, and  the  prevailing  absence  of  actively  constituted  opposition 
to  them  from  the  Conservatives,  present,  in  their  combination  to- 
gether, the  essential  characteristic  of  the  present  national  action  of 
Frenchmen,  and  it  is  a  characteristic  which  offers  little  comfort  to 
the  well-wishers  of  France. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  many  years  that  what  Grambetta  called 
the  '  nouvelles  couches '  have  been  rapidly  taking  power  away  from 
the  former  governing  classes  and  have  been  drawing  into  their  own 
hands,  more  and  more,  the  various  threads  of  government,  both 
local  and  central.  But  the  processes  by  which  this  change  was  being 
effected  were,  for  some  time,  rather  indistinctly  seen.  It  is  only 
recently  that  the  existence  of  a  Radical  organisation  served  by 
zealous  and  interested  adherents,  and  spreading  its  meshes  suc- 
cessively into  every  town  and  almost  every  village,  has  become 
plainly  evident.  That  organisation  offers  to  its  members  the 
temptation  of  local  satisfactions  which,  under  previous  r&gimes,  were 
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inaccessible  to  them.  Their  electoral  assistance  to  the  Republic  is 
rewarded,  naturally,  by  the  bestowal  of  local  government  patronage  ; 
the  small  appointments  in  the  service  of  the  state  which  are  so 
numerous  in  France  are  conferred,  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  on  the  supporters  of  the  Republic.  The  village 
Radicals  obtain  the  control  of  the  Commune  by  getting  themselves 
elected  to  the  Municipal  Council,  and  the  better  educated  amongst 
them  can  dream  of  seats  in  the  higher  Councils  of  the  Arrondisse- 
ment  or  the  Department,  and  even  indulge  the  vision  (sometimes 
realised)  of  a  future  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  itself.  Any- 
thing is  now  accessible  to  a  fairly  intelligent  Radical,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  a  state  of  things  which  enables  a  working  man  not  only 
to  gratify  his  democratic  hatred  of  those  who,  in  other  days,  were 
called  his  *  betters,'  by  turning  them  out  and  sitting  in  their  place, 
but,  simultaneously,  to  gain  material  advantages  for  himself,  is  so 
singularly  pleasing  to  him  that  those  who  have  managed  to  bring  it 
into  existence  have  shown,  as  has  been  observed  already,  an  admir- 
ably correct  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 

Of  course  there  are  in  France  a  quantity  of  other  influences  at 
work,  on  men  and  by  men,  all  of  which  may  have  contributed  in 
some  faint  degree,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  political  situation.  But  those  other  influences  are  circum- 
scribed in  their  field  of  action,  they  have  no  universal  application,  have 
no  national  character,  and  have  produced  no  clearly  marked  results. 
The  influence  of  the  clergy,  for  instance,  though  very  real  indeed 
amongst  those  who  accept  it,  is  altogether  special  in  its  nature, 
is  limited  in  its  employment,  and  is  nearly  null  politically.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  various  forms  of  social  influence,  which,  though 
still  powerful  for  certain  uses  and  in  certain  circles,  have  ceased  to 
produce  any  public  effect.  One  influence  almost  alone  has  made 
France  what  she  is  to-day,  so  far  as  the  acts  of  men  are  concerned  ; 
that  influence  is  the  action  of  democracy,  of  what  used  to  be  called 
the  lower  classes  against  what  used  to  be  called  the  upper  classes,  of 
the  assertion  of  rights  and  of  the  claim  of  power  from  below,  and,  as 
the  consequence  of  all  this,  of  the  passage  of  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  incapable. 

The  experiment  is  of  deep  interest  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  not 
only  because  it  may  produce  perturbations  affecting  other  countries, 
but  also  because,  as  the  march  of  events  is  convincing  everybody, 
more  or  less,  that  the  future  belongs  to  democracy,  we  all  want  to 
foresee,  if  we  can,  the  shape  in  which  democracy  is  likely  to  find  its 
permanent  expression.  The  shape  actually  exhibited  in  France  is 
clearly  nothing  more  than  a  stage,  a  temporary  mode,  soon  to  be 
replaced  by  something  else ;  for  it  has  two  defects  irreconcilable  with 
permanence :  it  pursues  destruction  as  a  result,  and  it  makes  men 
everything  at  the  bottom  while  allowing  them  to  be  nothing  at  the 
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top.  It  exists,  however,  for  the  moment,  and,  for  our  present 
purpose,  we  can  only  take  it  as  it  is,  especially  as  it  exists  with  a 
clearness  and  a  precision  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt  and  which 
show  us  what  is  the  function  of  men  in  the  management  of  the 
actual  form  of  French  democracy. 

It  can  scarcely  be  pretended  by  anybody — not  even  by  the 
Radicals — that  the  men  of  France  are  now  serving  their  country  use- 
fully. Most  of  the  Conservatives  are  half  asleep  (though  some  of 
them  talk  a  good  deal,  as  if  to  make  believe  that  they  are  awake), 
while  the  work  the  Radicals  are  doing  is  directed  avowedly  to  the 
supposed  benefit  of  a  certain  part  of  the  population  by  the  persecu- 
tion and  the  enfeeblement  of  the  rest.  And  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  appears  to  be  no  place  for  moderate  Republicans,  for  men 
with  an  honest  desire  to  save  the  Republic  by  rendering  it  reasonable 
and  therefore  acceptable.  Nobody  appears  desirous  to  maintain  what 
is.  Both  Radicals  and  Conservatives  wish  to  crush  each  other  out, 
but  by  different  means ;  one  side  uses  steady  acts,  the  other  side 
seems  to  have  at  its  disposal  nothing  more  formidable  than  unsteady 
words. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  future  were  to  be 
judged  exclusively  by  the  present  purposes  and  the  present  ways  of 
men,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  France  can  be  saved  from 
a  convulsion.  But  the  purposes  and  the  ways  of  men  are  not  un- 
changeable. Other  agencies  may  come  into  play,  and  though  it  is  a 
poor  ground  of  hope  to  be  obliged  to  count  on  the  unforeseen  and 
the  improbable,  there  is  no  other  direction  in  which  we  can  look  for 
a  solution  of  the  difficulties  against  which  France  is  struggling. 

Meanwhile,  she  stands  before  Europe  isolated,  discredited,  and 
mistrusted.  Her  government  is  unstable,  her  Parliament  unrespected, 
her  people  dissatisfied,  her  temper  fretful.  Her  finances  are  in  dis- 
order ;  her  debt  is  increasing ;  and  yet  new  expenditure  is  constantly 
called  for.  Her  present  is  full  of  troubles,  difficulties  and  quarrels ; 
her  future  offers  no  hope  of  calm.  At  home  she  is  torn  by  party 
conflicts  and  by  class  enmities ;  abroad  she  is  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  ill-will,  as  a  standing  danger  to  her  neighbours.  The  French 
themselves  proclaim  all  this  to  the  world,  and  seem  almost  to  find  a 
pleasure  in  asking  the  world  to  take  note  of  it. 

And  this  is  what  the  actual  generation  of  Frenchmen  has  made 
of  France. 

FREDERICK  MARSHALL. 
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\IMPEPJUM  IN  IMPERIO: 

IT  may  seem  rather  premature  and  ungracious  in  me  to  begin  com- 
plaining of  an  important  part  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Act  before 
any  of  it  has  come  into  operation,  and  all  the  more  so  because  I 
hailed  it  on  its  second  reading  as  a  great  and  comprehensive  measure, 
giving,  what  I  had  commenced  advocating  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  a  just  control  to  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  county  rates.  I  must  however  add,  in  justice  to 
myself,  that  I  did  in  the  same  speech  earnestly  protest  against  the 
mode  then  proposed  (and,  I  regret  to  say,  carried  after  comparatively 
little  discussion)  for  dealing  with  the  management  of  the  metropolis. 
I  then  urged  that  it  was  not  prudent,  nor  in  conformity  with  the 
general  practice  of  other  countries  in  different  ages,  to  treat  a  capital 
like  an  ordinary  town,  and  especially  to  treat  the  capital  of  the 
British  Empire,  our  huge  metropolis — far  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  with  its  vast  population  of  more  than  four  million  souls  crowded 
round  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  and  the  Imperial  Grovern- 
ment— as  if  there  were  nothing  very  special  or  exceptional  in  its 
character,  circumstances,  and  requirements  ;  as  if  it  could  be  safely 
dealt  with  on  the  same  principles  as  other  great  towns  in  the  king- 
dom ;  as  if  it  ought  to  be  constituted  into  a  county  of  a  city  like  any 
other,  differing  from  the  rest  in  little  else  than  its  greater  size  and 
population.  It  would,  indeed,  be  not  only  ungracious,  but  futile  and 
unreasonable,  in  me  to  lament  over  this  new  and  comprehensive  legis- 
lative work,  if  I  really  believed  it  to  be  not  only  irrevocable  as  a  whole 
(which  I  do),  but  also  unalterable  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  dangers 
involved  in  one  portion  only  of  it,  though  a  very  important  one,  to  be 
insusceptible  of  removal  or  much  diminution,  except  by  a  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  measure.  My  object,  on  the  contrary,  is 
to  show  that  most  of  what  I  deprecate  could  easily  be  amended  with- 
out any  infringement  of  the  general  principle  of  the  Act  or  probable 
detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  its  working. 

The  question  of  the  local  government  of  London  is  one  in  which 
I  have  long  taken  a  deep  interest.  In'  fact,  it  had  been  forced  upon 
my  attention  during  my  diligent  attendance  for  several  years,  first  as 
a  member,  and  latterly  as  Chairman,  of  the  Consolidated  Metropolitan 
Commission  of  Sewers,  superseding  the  seven  separate  Commissions, 
which  had  previously  managed  (or  rather  mismanaged)  the  seven 
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districts  into  which  the  metropolis  had  been  divided.  Indeed,  not 
long  after  resigning  that  unpaid,  but  laborious,  office,  I  had  published 
a  pamphlet  on  Representative  Local  Self-Government  for  the  Metro- 
polis. In  that,  after  describing  the  administrative  confusion,  un- 
certainty, and  anomalies  resulting  from  the  variety  of  boundaries, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  jurisdictions  to  be  found  therein,  I  ventured 
to  make  some  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  problem — suggestions 
founded  on  my  experience  not  only  of  the  work  above  mentioned, 
but  also  of  local  government  generally,  as  Secretary  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board  from  its  establishment  till  1852,  and,  I  may  add,  as  a 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  some  years,  and  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians  for  many  more. 

I  should  not,  however,  have  mentioned  these  suggestions — which, 
though  I  still  believe  them  sound,  subsequent  legislation  has  rendered 
completely  inapplicable — but  for  this  :  Shortly  after  their  publication, 
I  was  invited  to  stand,  and  returned  after  an  exciting  contest  by  an 
unprecedented  majority,  for  the  great  constituency  of  Marylebone, 
which  then  comprised  the  two  populous  parishes  of  Marylebone  and  St. 
Pancras,  and  that  also  of  Paddington.  And  I  was  returned  in  spite 
of  the  vehement  opposition  of  their  two  vestries,  who  indefatigably 
quoted  my  pamphlet  against  me  with  its  earnest  deprecation  of  a 
single  governing  body  for  the  metropolis.  My  triumphant  majority 
proved  conclusively  that  at  that  time  the  views  which  I  then  advo- 
cated, as  I  do  now,  were  not  so  very  objectionable  to  one  at  least  of 
the  largest  metropolitan  constituencies.  Nay,  more,  my  subsequent 
opposition  to  what  Charles  Dickens  happily  called'  the  Act  for  the  more 
complete  vestralisation  of  the  metropolis,'  embodying  the  principle 
which  I  had  deprecated  in  my  pamphlet,  and  deprecate  in  the  present 
much  larger  measure,  was  apparently  not  at  all  distasteful  to  most 
of  my  constituents  ;  for  at  the  next  general  election  they  returned  me 
unopposed,  while  I  was  still  an  invalid  at  Eome,  hardly  as  yet  allowed 
to  read  or  write  at  all.  Too  much  importance  ought  not  of  course  to 
be  attached  to  these  indications  of  the  feelings  of  Londoners  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  but  they  can  hardly  be  without  some  signi- 
ficance even  now. 

The  recent  disclosure  of  systematic  corruption  in  some  parts  of  the 
administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (though  their  chair- 
man and  most  of  the  members  seem  to  have  been  personally  untainted) 
appears  to  have  contributed  even  more  than  their  costly  mismanage- 
ment of  other  parts  of  their  business,  such  as  that  of  the  sewerage, 
to  dispose  the  Legislature  to  supersede  them  as  speedily  as  possible. 
This  seemingly  accounts  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  clauses  of  the 
Local  Government  Bill  relating  to  the  metropolis  were  passed,  and  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  discussion  which  they  elicited.  The 
feeling  apparently  was  that  almost  any  kind  of  body  that  could  be 
proposed  would  be  preferable  to  the  one  which  had  so  discredited 
itself  an  that  it  would  be  better  to  accept  the  Government's  simple 
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scheme  than  to  wait  for  a  more  carefully  prepared  one,  or  even  to 
incur  delay  by  discussing  that  at  any  length.  To  me,  the  disclosures 
were  not  surprising.  I  had  predicted,  while  the  Metropolitan  Local 
Management  Act  was  under  discussion  in  1855,  that  the  repre- 
sentative body  established  by  it  would  do  its  work,  especially  as 
regards  the  sewers,  extravagantly  and  ill,  and  I  feared  too  probably 
not  without  jobbery.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  while  verifying  these,  honourably  falsified  another 
of  my  anticipations.  Judging  from  the  line  long  taken  by  some  of 
the  London  vestries,  and  especially  by  those  of  Marylebone  and 
St.  Pancras,  who  used  to  devote  much  time  to  questions  of  Imperial 
policy,  domesti  *nd  foreign,  while  shamefully  neglecting  their 
parochial  business  (as  was  shown,  for  instance,  by  the  shocking 
mortality  in  their  workhouses),  I  foretold  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  would  probably  bestow  much  attention  on  Imperial  politics. 
It  must  be  entirely  exonerated  from  ever  having  given  any  ground 
for  complaint  on  that  score.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  body  was  not  a  very  large  one,  and  that  its  members  were  not 
directly  chosen  by  the  ratepayers — on  the  contrary,  they  were  selected 
by  the  different  vestries,  which  had  been  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

What  I  chiefly  urged  then,  and  have  urged  from  time  to  time 
since  whenever  the  question  arose  of  superseding  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  by  some  new  body 
or  bodies,  and  what  I  earnestly  urged  in  the  House  of  Lords  this 
year,  was  the  danger  (a  very  real  one,  I  feel  convinced)  of  giving  to 
any  one  elective  body  representing  the  vast  population  concentrated 
round  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  and  Executive  a  necessarily 
habitual  undue  political  influence,  and  in  particular  cases  a  possibly, 
nay  probably,  overwhelming  one. 

I  wrote  in  1854  that,  before  entering  upon  the  question  what  kind 
of  representative  local  self-government  ought  to  be  given  to  London, 
I  felt  I  ought  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  organisation  of  ancient  and 
modern  capitals.  And  I  went  on  to  say,  '  I  find  that  the  necessity 
of  special  legislation,  or  rather  of  State-regulation,  for  capitals,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  provincial  towns,  was  distinctly  recognised 
when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Empire — for, 
as  such,  that  city  had  many  of  its  local  concerns  regulated  by  the 
Emperors  Theodosius,  Justinian,  and  others  in  a  series  of  laws  hardly 
less  exceptional  and  metropolitan  in  their  character  than  those  settled 
within  the  memory  of  men  yet  (in  1854)  living  by  the  founders  of 
the  federal  government  for  their  new  capital,  Washington.' 

There  is  on  this  *  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  countries  and 
many  ages.'1 

The  state  of  things  in  London    at  the  time  of  Lord  George 
Gordon's  riots  was  too  dissimilar  to  that  in  1854  to  allow  me  then  to 
1  Representative  Local  Self-Government  for  thu  azezropolis,  1854,  p.  22. 
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cite  them,  so  I  only  cited  the  example  of  Paris  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  as  a  •warning. 
But  if  I  had  written  a  little  later  I  might  have  instanced  the  tumul- 
tuous outbreak  which  caused  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  Sunday 
Trading  Bill  in  1855,  though  it  had  passed  through  its  earlier  stages 
with  little  opposition.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1866,  we  had  the 
Reform  riots  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the  destruction  of  the  railings 
there,  and  witnessed  the  attitude  of  the  then  Government,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  occasion ;  nor  should  the  mob's 
triumphant  window-breaking  march  through  part  of  the  West-end 
immediately  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  resumption  of  office  in  1886  be 
altogether  forgotten.  History  becomes  a  mere  >ld  almanac  if  its 
examples  and  warnings  are  utterly  unheeded. 

And  now,  having  mentioned  Paris,  it  may  be  well  to  describe 
very  shortly  what  elaborate  precautions  were  taken  by  King  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  ministers  in  1834  to  prevent  any  municipal  body 
or  official  person  there  from  being  able  to  speak  or  act  as  the  sole 
representative  of  the  people  of  Paris.  The  duties  discharged  in  the 
rest  of  France  by  the  Crown-appointed  prefet  of  a  Department  with  his 
Conseil  General  and  Conseil  Municipal,  were  carefully  divided  there 
between  two  highly  paid  Crown-appointed  prefets.  Those  relating 
to  municipal  works,  such  as  streets,  buildings,  sewerage,  &c.,  were 
entrusted  to  the  Prefet  de  la  Seine  and  the  Conseil  Municipal ; 
while  those  relating  to  what  may  be  called  the  municipal,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  national,  government  of  persons  in  Paris,  such  as 
the  management  of  the  police  and  fire-brigade,  the  regulation  or 
prisons,  vagrant  asylums,  and  madhouses,  and  of  the  street  traffic, 
vehicles,  &c.,  were  assigned  to  the  Prefet  de  Police. 

That  the  King,  who  had  taken  such  a  share  in  the  preparation  of 
this  able  and  ingenious  plan  for  minimising  the  political  influence, 
as  distinguished  from  the  administrative  efficiency,  of  the  municipal 
bodies  and  official  persons  engaged  in  the  management  of  Paris,  wa& 
nevertheless  ignominiously  dethroned  only  fourteen  years  after  he 
had  given  the  royal  assent  to  it,  when  it  had  passed  through  both 
Chambers,  seems  justly  attributable  rather  to  his  blindness  and 
vacillation  than  to  any  defect  in  the  law.  Anyhow,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  Parisians  have  ceased  to  dominate  over  the 
rest  of  France  at  all  in  the  way  they  at  one  time  used. 

We  have  seen  how  a  London  mob  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
induced  the  Legislature  suddenly  to  reverse  its  action  with  regard 
to  a  particular  measure.  We  have  since  seen  it  twice,  at  intervals  of 
one  and  two  decades  respectively,  for  a  short  time  successfully  defy 
the  law  within  a  limited  area,  doing  serious  damage  to  property  and 
causing  much  alarm.  We  have  since,  within  this  last  year,  seen 
illegal  meetings  held  in  Trafalgar  Square,  countenanced  and  attended 
by  certain  legislators,  which  required  to  be  forcibly  suppressed  by  the 
police — that  admirable  force  which  has  been  happily  left  in  London 
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by  the  Local  Government  Act,  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
•Government,  though  an  ex-Home  Secretary  (Sir  W.  Harcourt)  at 
one  time  deprecated  its  being  so.  We  have  seen  how  popularly 
•elected  vestries  have  busied  themselves  with  politics  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  parishes.  What  security  can  we  feel  that  the  Council 
of  the  County  of  London,  the  one  body  representing  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis,  might  not  at  any  moment  take  to  doing 
the  same,  particularly  after  some  step  either  in  its  administration  or 
its  expenditure  had  rightly  or  wrongly  rendered  its  members  for  the 
time  unpopular  with  their  constituents?  What  security  can  we  feel 
that  they  might  not  seek  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  charge, 
just  or  unjust,  of  misfeasance,  of  malfeasance,  or  of  nonfeasance,  by 
debating  and  voting  upon  some  exciting  political  question  ?  If  it 
•did,  such  a  body  would  speak,  I  fear,  with  a  formidably  potent  voice 
to  any  Government  and  any  Parliament.  Divide  et  impera  is  a 
sound  maxim.  The  First  Napoleon  truly  said  that  what  one  body 
hated  was  another  body. 

Happily  in  the  case  of  London  this  resource  is  not  difficult  of 
application  quite  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  itself,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  precedents  in  it.  Moreover, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  likely  to  improve  instead 
of  impairing  the  working  of  the  Act  in  the  metropolis. 

If  two  distinct  metropolitan  county  councils  were  established 
north  and  south  of  the  Thames  respectively,  we  should  have  two 
bodies,  the  smaller  of  which,  the  southern,  would  represent  a  popu- 
lation more  than  double  that  of  Liverpool,  the  largest  of  any  other 
county  of  a  city  in  the  kingdom.  It  would  comprise,  according  to  a 
Parliamentary  return  in  July  1885,  over  1,350,000  inhabitants — i.e. 
just  about  one-third  of  those  of  the  whole  metropolis ;  while  the 
northern  would  comprise  about  two-thirds,  or,  according  to  the  same 
return,  nearly,  and  by  this  time  over,  2,700,000. 

It  would  seem  pretty  certain  that,  quite  apart  from  the  grave 
Imperial  considerations  above  urged,  the  management  of  the  local 
business  even  of  the  smaller  of  these  two  divisions  would  be  quite 
sufficient  a  charge  for  a  county  council ;  while  the  local  business  of 
4,000,000  would  probably  be  decidedly  too  heavy  for  such  a  body. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  municipal  business  which  London  north  and 
London  south  of  the  Thames  could  not,  if  so  constituted,  carry  on, 
not  only  as  well,  but  better,  separately  than  jointly,  except  the 
following :  the  repair  of  the  bridges  over  the  Thames  and  of  the  roads 
upon  them,  the  management  of  the  Port  of  London,  of  the  water-way 
of  the  Thames,  and  the  regulation  of  the  steamers  and  boats  upon  it, 
and  of  the  public  vehicles  throughout  the  metropolis  ;  and  all  these 
might  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  a  joint  committee  from  both 
bodies.  The  natural  jealousy  between  the  two  councils,  which  would 
impede  their  combining  injuriously  to  put  undue  pressure  upon  the 
Government  and  Parliament,  could  cause  very  little  inconvenience  to 
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the  inhabitants  when  thus  limited  in  its  administrative  influence  to 
such  questions.  For  the  water  supply  and  gas  supply  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  are  in  the  hands  of  companies. 

I  have  alluded  to  precedents  in  the  Act  itself.  Liverpool,  with 
last  year  nearly  600,000  inhabitants,  has  Birkenhead,  with  then  nearly 
100,000,  lying  opposite  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mersey,  an 
estuary  wider  indeed  there  than  the  Thames  where  the  tunnel  passes 
under  it,  but  not  too  wide  for  those  two  northern  towns  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  tunnel.  Manchester,  with  last  year  nearly  380,000 
inhabitants,  is  only  divided  from  Salford,  with  then  nearly  220,000,  by 
the  Irwell,  a  river  very  much  smaller  than  the  Thames.  And  yet 
each  of  these  four  towns  had  already  a  separate  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  is  made  by  the  Act  a  separate  borough  county. 

If  the  experience  of  these  separate  municipalities  in  adjoining 
towns  was  unsatisfactory  till  this  year,  why  were  they  not  united  by 
this  Act,  instead  of  having  their  separate  existence  distinctly  recog- 
nised afresh  and  re-affirmed  by  it  ?  If  separation  has  hitherto  worked 
satisfactorily  in  them,  why  should  not  the  same  principle  on  its  own 
merits  be  applied  to  the  metropolis,  irrespective  of  the  grave  Imperial 
considerations  above  mentioned  ? 

One  comfort  is,  that  if  the  Government  and  Parliament  should 
hereafter  come  round  to  the  view  which  I  ventured  to  submit  for  their 
consideration,  the  passing  of  the  present  Act  would  not  interpose  any 
very  serious  obstacle  to  their  carrying  it  into  effect.  Still  I  fear  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  inconsiderate  legislation,  our  posterity  are 
likely  to  find  themselves  too  deeply  compromised  by  their  fathers* 
hasty  steps  to  undertake  hereafter  to  retrace  them  and  adopt  the 
prudent  course  which  it  would  have  been  easy  in  the  first  instance 
to  take.  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum. 

I  only  hope  that  these  apprehensions  and  predictions  with  regard 
to  the  working  of  this  Act  in  the  metropolis  may  not  be  as  sadly 
verified  hereafter  as  most  of  mine  have  been  with  regard  to  the  costly 
and  corrupt  mismanagement  of  the  metropolis  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  under  the  Act  of  1855. 

But,  after  all,  the  population  of  London,  now  nearly  four  millions 
and  a  quarter,  though  slightly  exceeding  that  of  Scotland,  and  only 
falling  short  of  that  of  Ireland  now  by  rather  over  half  a  million, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  population  of 
England  and  Wales.  To  very  many  in  London,  and  to  most  of  the 
remaining  six-sevenths,  this  measure  seems  likely  to  continue  satis- 
factory and  to  be  found  to  work  fairly  well.  Whatever  are  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  its  faults  in  dealing  with  the  metropolis,  I  can  end  as 
I  began,  by  saying  that  I  conscientiously  hail  it  as  a  whole,  that  I 
think  it  does  great  credit  to  the  Government,  and  that  I  heartily 
rejoice  at  their  having  succeeded  in  passing  it. 

FORTESCUE. 
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THE   CHAUTAUQUA   READING   CIRCLE. 

IN  a  green  and  sheltered  valley  about  nine  miles  to  the  south  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  800  feet  above  its  surface, 
lies  the  little  lake  of  Chautauqua,  a  sheet  of  water  larger  than 
Windermere,  but  in  the  eyes  of  an  American  a  mere  pond  in 
comparison  with  its  mighty  neighbour.  On  the  shores  of  this  lake 
and  on  a  plot  of  broken  ground  fenced  off  from  the  woods,  and  little 
more  than  150  acres  in  extent,  there  is  to  be  seen  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  a  remarkable  community  of  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  persons.  It  is  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  or  Summer 
School,  and  is  the  central  or  parent  institution  which  has  given  birth 
and  a  common  name  to  a  number  of  more  recent  encampments, 
resembling  it  in  their  general  purpose,  and  scattered  about  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

A  casual  visitor  may  easily  be  bewildered,  and  may  find  it 
difficult  to  give  a  coherent  account  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  this 
settlement.  He  is  not  sure  whether  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  religious 
meeting,  a  literary  institute,  or  a  picnic.  Further  inquiry  makes 
him  aware  that  Chautauqua  has  in  it,  indeed,  the  characteristics  of 
all  three,  and  of  something  more.  If  there  were  nothing  more,  he 
would  find  it  hard  to  account  for  the  visible  consciousness  of 
brotherhood,  the  loyalty  to  leaders,  and  the  strong  personal  enthu- 
siasm which  pervade  the  whole  community. 

It  is  not  a  luxurious  place.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  modest  hotel 
for  the  use  of  those  who  make  a  short  visit ;  but  most  of  the 
residents  are  housed  in  frail  cottages,  in  tents,  in  little  huts  or 
wooden  houses,  which  are  built  for  summer  occupation  only.  Boat- 
ing, athletics,  base-ball,  and  other  innocent  diversions  are  provided, 
and  music  and  fireworks  enliven  the  opening  day  and  other  festive 
occasions ;  but  otherwise  all  the  recreations  are  of  a  serious  cast, 
and  no  intoxicating  liquor  is  to  be  had  within  the  precincts. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  curved  slope  of  a  hillside  to  form 
a  large  covered  amphitheatre,  open  on  all  sides  except  that  on  which 
the  organ  and  the  dais  are  placed ;  and  here  is  sitting  room  for  at 
least  6,000  persons.  Numerous  meeting-rooms  and  class-rooms  are 
scattered  about.  A  rough  but  excellent  wooden  model  of  the 
Parthenon,  without  walls,  is  called  the  Hall  of  Philosophy,  and 
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provides  room  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  academic  grove  for  seven  or 
eight  hundred  hearers.  Along  a  shaded  avenue  there  is  a  series  of 
tablets  reminding  one  of  the  stations  in  the  Via  Sacra  of  some  Catholic 
convent,  but  arranged  at  distances  corresponding  to  the  several 
periods,  and  recording  the  chief  events  and  dates  of  Eoman  history. 
In  one  part  of  the  grounds  there  is  a  large  relief  model  in  earth  of 
the  Holy  Land,  as  a  help  in  teaching  the  geography  of  Bible  scenes, 
and  in  another  there  are  detached  rooms  set  apart  for  particular 
studies,  each  supplied  with  its  own  apparatus  and  with  the  books  of 
highest  authority  in  its  own  department — e.g.  for  Latin  and  Greek, 
for  French  and  German,  for  history,  for  political  economy.  There 
are  schools  of  china  painting,  wood  carving,  and  decorative  design ; 
others  for  stenography  and  the  use  of  the  type-writer ;  a  printing 
press,  and  an  editorial  staff  for  a  daily  record  of  proceedings,  and  for 
the  publication  in  full  of  all  the  most  notable  lectures  and  addresses ; 
a  Kindergarten  and  a  schoolroom,  in  which  simple  exercises  lasting 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  each  day  are  provided  for  the  children  of  the 
community ;  a  singing  school,  an  electrical  laboratory,  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium,  in  which  skilled  professors  of  calisthenics  are  giving 
during  successive  hours  of  the  day  regular  courses  of  physical 
instruction  adapted  to  classes  of  different  ages  and  of  each  sex ;  and 
a  normal  class  for  teachers.  It  may  be  said  generally  that,  though 
the  forms  of  employment  are  very  varied,  intellectual  activity  in  one 
form  or  other  pervades  the  whole  community.  There  are  whole 
families  in  residence  and  many  persons  of  mature  age.  One  cannot 
say  that  everyone  is  a  student,  but  everybody  seems  to  be  earnestly 
interested  in  something.  No  authoritative  or  dictatorial  power 
is  exercised  or  attempted.  Once  admitted  within  the  precincts  of 
the  assembly  by  a  moderate  payment,  every  member  finds  himself 
welcomed  in  any  room  he  chooses  to  enter.  He  probably  cares 
about  some  one  of  the  characteristic  pursuits  of  the  place,  or  he 
would  not  be  in  it  at  all.  If  he  wishes  to  work  laboriously  at  a 
difficult  subject,  he  will  find  skilled  professors  at  his  service ;  if  he 
cares  only  for  the  popular  lectures  and  for  the  general  companion- 
ship of  persons  of  like  tastes,  and  for  the  intellectual  stimulus  which 
the  settlement  affords,  he  is  at  liberty  to  confine  himself  to  these. 
But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  visible  seriousness  of  purpose  cha- 
racterises the  settlement,  and  that  every  member  of  it  appears  bent 
in  some  way  or  other  on  self-improvement. 

At  its  foundation  in  1871  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  was  little 
more  than  a  camp  meeting  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Two  years  later  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  and  Mr.  Lewis  Miller 
organised  in  connection  with  it  a  Sunday-school  institute,  a  two- 
weeks  session  of  lectures,  normal  lessons,  sermons,  devotional  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  illustrative  lessons,  interspersed  with  choral 
and  other  recreative  exercises.  The  main  purpose  contemplated  was 
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the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  Biblical  teaching ;  and  the  meet- 
ings were  found  to  be  very  attractive  to  ministers  and  other  Christian 
teachers.  Soon,  however,  it  was  observed  that  all  the  persons  who 
were  thus  attracted  to  the  place  for  summer  rest  and  congenial  fellow- 
ship were  not  equally  interested  in  Biblical  study  and  in  Sunday- 
school  work  ;  and  by  degrees  lectures  on  science,  history,  and  other 
secular  subjects  were  introduced,  and  new  classes  were  formed. 
Among  the  earliest  experiments  was  the  Teacher's  Retreat,  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  who  were  willing  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  summer  vacation  in  the  settlement ;  and 
who  might,  it  was  hoped,  be  quickened  into  new  enthusiasm,  and 
helped  by  collective  reading  and  mutual  conference  to  a  better 
understanding  of  their  profession  and  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  they  had  to  teach.  This  department  has  proved 
peculiarly  attractive  to  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  American 
elementary  schools  who  have  received  no  regular  normal  training, 
and  who  greatly  value  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  the  Kindergarten, 
on  the  teaching  of  language,  on  industrial  and  inventive  drawing,  on 
experimental  science,  or  on  psychology  in  its  special  relation  to 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  discipline.  Out  of  this  experiment  there 
grew  in  a  short  time  a  Teacher's  Reading  Union,  an  extension  of  the 
Eetreat  into  a  home  circle  for  professional  reading  and  study  during 
the  working  months  of  the  year.  It  suggests  the  names  of  suitable 
books,  facilitates  the  circulation  of  them  among  the  members,  and 
provides  three  regular  and  several  advanced  courses  of  professional 
reading,  supplementing  the  book  work  by  written  correspondence 
and  records  of  experience,  and  by  special  counsels  forwarded  by  the 
professors  to  registered  members.  For  the  annual  fee  of  one  dollar 
each  member  is  entitled  to  receive  during  the  year  seven  such  com- 
munications in  answer  to  questions,  or  in  explanation  of  difficulties. 
But  the  happiest  conception  of  the  directors  of  the  institute  was 
that  which  shaped  itself  in  1878  as  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Reading  Circle.  It  is  a  company  of  readers  who  pledge  themselves 
to  study  during  the  year  some  half-dozen  chosen  books,  and  to  place 
themselves  as  far  as  possible  in  communication  with  others  of  like 
tastes  who  are  pursuing  the  same  course  of  reading.  Above  100,000 
persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  adults,  are  now  members  of  this 
'circle.'  Many  of  them  have  never  been  at  Chautauqua  or  taken 
any  part  in  the  business  of  its  assemblies.  They  include  workmen, 
farmers,  servants,  pioneers  in  the  far  west,  apprentices,  clerks, 
teachers,  and  mothers  of  families.  The  President  and  Chancellor  of 
the  institute  are  aided  by  a  body  of  counsellors,  all  of  whom  are  men 
of  academic  distinction  and  large  social  or  religious  influence  ;  and 
year  by  year  lists  of  books  are  put  forth  comprising  the  best  authori- 
ties in  history,  in  economics,  in  astronomy,  in  physiology,  in  Biblical 
antiquity,  or  in  general  literature.  The  general  aim  is  described  as 
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that  of  an  organisation  designed  to  promote  habits  of  reading  in 
connection  with  the  routine  of  daily  life,  especially  among  those 
whose  early  educational  advantages  have  been  small,  so  as  to  secure 
to  them  '  the  college  student's  general  outlook  upon  the  world  of 
life  and  letters,  and  to  develop  the  habit  of  close,  connected,  and 
persistent  thinking.'  The  suggested  course  of  reading  is  announced 
early  in  the  year  and  particulars  are  published  respecting  the  readiest 
and  most  economical  way  of  procuring  the  books.  In  the  autumn 
every  member  is  furnished  with  a  four-page  memorandum  or  question 
paper,  and  he  is  advised  to  fill  this  up  ^s  each  book  is  finished — 
from  memory  if  possible,  but,  in  any  case,  in  his  own  words.  .  These 
memoranda  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  review  sheets  than  examina- 
tion papers,  and  are  retained  by  the  student  until  the  year's  course 
is  finished.  A  small  fee  is  charged  sufficient  to  provide  a  fund  or 
the  central  office  in  New  Jersey,  where  a  staff  of  qualified  readers  over- 
look the  papers.  To  all  who  pursue  the  course  during  four  years,  and 
send  in  satisfactory  papers,  a  certificate  is  granted  constituting  the 
member  a  graduate  of  the  C.L.S.  reading  circle.  In  the  ten  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  scheme  was  started,  more  than  14,000 
persons  have  fulfilled  this  condition,  and  many  of  them  have  since 
entered  upon  careers  of  advanced  study. 

In  practice,  the  plan  has  been  found  to  adapt  itself  to  very 
varied  circumstances  and  conditions.  When  the  members  of  a  circle 
reside  in  a  large  town,  they  arrange  to  meet  together  for  mutual 
help  and  encouragement,  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the 
book ;  and  they  generally  contrive  to  enlist  a  university  professor, 
the  master  of  a  high  school,  or  other  scholarly  neighbour,  to  give  one 
or  two  lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  year's  reading.  In  remoter 
places,  groups  of  three  or  more  persons  arrange  for  occasional  meet- 
ings at  each  other's  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  book  aloud 
in  turns  and  questioning  each  other  on  its  contents.  But  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  readers  consists  of  solitary  students.  I  was 
present  at  one  of  Dr.  Vincent's  *  Eound  Table  conferences,'  which 
was  attended  by  several  hundred  members,  one  afternoon  at  Chau- 
tauqua.  Incidentally  he  asked  in  succession  those  readers  to  stand 
up  who  belonged  to  groups  of  more  than  twenty,  of  less  than  twenty 
and  more  than  ten,  of  six  and  of  three,  and  lastly  those  who  worked 
entirely  without  aid  or  companionship.  About  forty  responded  to 
this  last  invitation.  But  all  seemed  keenly  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  means  for  extending  the  brotherhood  and  for  increasing 
its  usefulness.  Questions  were  proposed,  opinions  were  freely 
invited  and  offered  respecting  the  choice  of  books  and  the  best  mode 
of  reading  them  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  members  were  helped 
and  strengthened,  not  only  by  the  guidance  they  received  from  head- 
quarters, but  by  the  sense  of  comradeship,  and  by  the  knowledge 
that,  however  remote  from  each  other,  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
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the  C.L.S.C.  were  reading  the  same  books,  thinking  about  the  same 
subjects,  and  sharing  common  aspirations. 

Two  or  three  years'  trial  of  the  *  reading  circle  '  experiment  made 
the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  acquainted  with  a  new  want  which 
was  not  supplied  by  that  organisation,  and  which  suggested  the  pro- 
vision of  new  machinery.  Among  the  readers  it  was  found  that 
there  were  many  earnest  students  living  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
educational  advantages,  but  disposed  to  work  harder  and  to  read 
more  systematically  than  the  members  of  the  reading  circles.  Among 
these  were  some  of  the  better  class  of  skilled  workmen,  some  parents 
who  expressed  a  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  subjects  their  children 
were  studying  at  high  schools,  and  to  afford  them  help,  and  many 
teachers  and  ministers  of  religion  working  in  comparative  isolation 
and  in  sparsely  peopled  regions.  For  these  a  new  department  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  the  Annual  Assembly,  but  with  plans  for  directing  the 
studies  of  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  meetings.  The 
services  of  professors  from  Yale,  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity at  Baltimore,  and  other  colleges  of  the  highest  repute,  were 
secured,  and  classes  were  formed  for  English  philology,  for 
German,  French,  and  Latin  and  Hebrew,  for  mathematics  and 
physics,  for  history,  mental  philosophy,  literature,  and  economics. 
The  anxiety  of  the  founders  to  avoid  any  collision  of  interests  or 
rivalry  with  existing  institutions  is  shown  by  the  regulation  which 
excludes  from  the  classes  not  only  all  persons  who  are  members 
of  colleges,  but  all  who  live  within  reach  of  ordinary  academic  in- 
struction. Between  seven  and  eight  hundred  secluded  students  who 
fulfil  these  conditions  are  attached  to  the  college,  and  are  carrying 
on  regular  and  somewhat  severe  courses  of  reading  under  its 
guidance  throughout  the  year.  They  pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  per 
annum  for  each  subject  which  they  take  up,  and  no  one  student  is 
permitted  to  undertake  more  than  two  subjects  at  a  time.  A  member 
is  entitled  (1)  to  summer  instruction  for  about  six  weeks  at  the 
place  of  assembly,  with  reading  and  exercises  under  the  eye  of  the 
professor.  This,  though  recommended,  is  not  enforced,  and  in 
practice  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  students  are  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  (2)  A  list  of  books  and  authorities  and 
directions  as  to  order  and  method  of  study.  (3)  A  weekly  paper  of 
questions  and  suggestions  from  the  professor  during  forty  weeks  in 
the  year ;  the  answers  being  revised  and  corrected  by  him  and  sent 
back  to  the  student.  (4)  A  written  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  The  testimony  of  such  men  as  Professors  H.  B.  Adams  and 
Ely,  of  Baltimore,  and  Professor  Harper,  of  Yale,  as  to  the  working  of 
this  plan  is  very  striking,  and  all  the  more  so  because  these  eminent 
teachers  are  in  constant  contact  with  regular  students  in  two  of  the 
principal  seats  of  learning  in  the  Union.  They  assure  me  that  these 
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sequestered  students,  many  of  whom  they  have  never  even  seen  in 
the  class,  evince  an  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  a  skill 
in  putting  pertinent  questions,  and  a  thoroughness  and  intelligence, 
which  would  do  credit  to  learners  under  any  conditions.  And  the 
fact  that  all  the  work  has  to  be  done  in  writing  challenges  and  renders 
necessary  greater  accuracy  than  is  often  attained  by  ordinary 
students,  and  goes  far  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  oral  communi- 
cation. The  results  attained  are  often,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
experts,  not  less  valuable  than  those  secured  in  a  place  of  regular 
academic  discipline  and  study. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Assembly  is  not  a  mere  local  insti- 
tution, but  that  its  influence  extends  far  and  wide  over  the  American 
continent.  But  Chautauqua  itself  is  nevertheless  a  centre  of  much 
animated  and  joyous  activity,  and  furnishes  to  the  stranger  a  curious 
and  most  interesting  study.  The  record  of  a  single  day's  programme 
will  suffice.  At  eight  o'clock  the  professors  meet  their  classes  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  boys'  and  girls' 
class  meets  for  Bible  lessons  and  illustrations,  with  singing  and 
recitation.  There  are  in  the  course  of  the  morning  chorus  drill,  an  ad- 
vanced normal  class  for  teachers,  and  a  series  of  physical  exercises  in 
the  gymnasium.  At  eleven  there  is  a  lecture  in  the  amphitheatre  on 
English  literature,  one  of  a  series  delivered  by  a  skilled  professor  on 
the  writers  of  the  Queen  Anne  period.  It  is  attended  by  at  least 
2,000  persons.  In  the  afternoon,  besides  the  art  classes,  the  practice 
in  shorthand  and  in  type-writing,  there  is  an  explanatory  lecture  on  the 
model  of  Jerusalem,  a  lecture  in  the  Hall  of  Philosophy,  on  Goethe, 
or  *  on  the  relation  of  the  study  of  literature  to  the  work  of  a  busy  life  ; ' 
and  a  series  of  separate  conferences  on  temperance,  on  various  forms 
of  missionary  and  religious  enterprise,  and  on  the  reading  circle 
itself.  In  the  evening  the  great  amphitheatre  is  crowded  for  a 
concert,  a  stirring  address  on  American  history  and  progress,  or  the 
description  of  a  journey  in  foreign  lands,  concluding  perhaps  with  the 
simple  and  touching  Chautauqua  liturgy  and  hymns,  in  which  all  the 
members  join  with  much  heartiness. 

Thus  out  of  a  Methodist  camp  meeting,  which  at  first  had  a 
purely  religious  character  and  aim,  there  has  grown,  by  a  process  of 
rather  rapid  evolution,  an  institution  exercising  a  far-reaching  influ- 
ence on  the  intellectual  life  of  America,  and  fulfilling  purposes  which 
its  original  founders  never  contemplated.  But,  as  will  have  been  seen, 
the  special  religious  cachet  or  characteristic  note  of  the  Assembly 
still  dominates  it  and  its  work.  A  large  proportion  of  its  members, 
especially  those  who  actually  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly, 
are  connected  with  Evangelical  Churches  and  interested  more  or  less 
in  religious  work.  But  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  turn  the  insti- 
tution into  a  religious  propaganda,  and  although  devotiona  meetings 
for  the  several  sections  of  Protestant  Christians  are  largely  attended 
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and  are  evidently  valued,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  a  sign  of  the 
predominance  of  any  one  religious  society  over  another. 

The  republicanism  of  America  is  nowise  more  conspicuously  mani- 
fest than  in  its  religious  institutions.  As  there  is  no  established  church, 
there  is  no  dissent.  Conformist  and  Nonconformist  are  unintelligible 
terms  to  an  American,  because  there  is  no  one  body  of  religious  pro- 
fessors which  can  claim  precedence,  nor  any  which  is  entitled  to  give 
itself  airs  of  social  superiority.  At  great  public  ceremonials  at 
Washington,  or  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  it  is  usual  to 
commence  with  simple  religious  exercises,  and  these  are  as  often 
conducted  by  a  Methodist,  a  Baptist,  or  a  Unitarian  as  by  a  minister 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  University  of  Harvard  there  is  a 
rota  of  six  preachers,  who  address  the  students  in  the  college  chapel 
on  tihe  Sundays,  in  term  time,  and  of  these  two  are  Episcopalian 
clergymen,  two  are  Unitarians,  and  one,  if  I  remember  right,  is  a 
Presbyterian,  and  a  sixth  is  a  Congregationalist.  For  purposes  of 
religious  worship,  the  students,  of  course,  attend  the  services  preferred 
by  their  parents,  but  the  University  preachers  are  always  selected 
from  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  learned  exponents  of  religious 
thought  in  the  country.  To  an  American  there  seems  nothing  strange 
or  incongruous  in  this.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  the  Harvard  student  in  any 
greater  danger  of  being  religiously  unsettled  or  distracted  than  if 
he  were  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  listened  in  succession  to  four 
courses  of  Bampton  Lectures,  or  heard  in  the  University  pulpit 
sermons  from  Dean  Burgon,  Dr.  Abbott,  Bishop  Temple,  and  Canon 
Liddon.  And  the  catholicity  or  religious  equality  which  prevails  at 
Chautauqua  is  shown  in  this,  that  while  during  the  week  the  members 
of  the  several  churches  meet  in  sections  for  worship  and  conference, 
the  whole  community  crowds  into  the  great  amphitheatre  on  Sunday 
to  listen  to  preachers  so  divided  in  theology,  but  so  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  all  the  best  religious  and  intellectual  aspirations  of  the 
people,  as  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  Bishop  Vincent. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  find  many  things  to  criticise  in  so 
complex  and  multiform  an  organisation  as  this.  A  fastidious 
academic  cynic  is  struck  by  its  irregular  and  unorthodox  character,, 
and  is  fain  to  regard  it  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  a  really  learned 
society  that  the  Salvation  Army  bears  to  the  regularly  organised  and 
decorous  churches.  He  may  urge  with  some  truth  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  superficial  reading  encouraged  by  the  circles  ;  that 
many  of  the  members  are  not  real  students  ;  and'that  the  power  to- 
write  papers  which  may  perchance  be  copied  from  books  or  prepared 
with  the  help  of  others  is  no  true  test  of  the  student's  own  applica- 
tion or  knowledge.  But  even  he  will  admit  that  the  plan  provides  in 
thousands  of  cases  half  a  loaf  to  those  who  otherwise  would  have  no 
bread,  and  that  this  half  is  often  rendered  so  palatable  that  it  excites 
appetite  and  encourages  effort  to  obtain  more.  And  the  objection  to 
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the  inadequacy  of  the  test  applied  to  the  students'  knowledge  is  best 
met  by  considering  that  the  whole  organisation  exists  for  the  en- 
couragement of  voluntary  effort,  not  for  the  detection  of  ignorance, 
for  the  award  of  prizes,  or  for  granting  distinction  to  intellectual 
athletes.  The  certificates  given  to  those  who  have  completed  a  four 
years'  course  are  not  degrees  or  honours  which  have  any  value  in  the 
educational  market  or  as  passports  to  lucrative  employment.  They 
are  simply  attestations  of  membership  in  a  mutual  improvement 
society.  Entrance  into  this  society  is  purely  voluntary.  Hence  the 
checks  and  precautions  which  are  lawful  in  a  college  examination 
would  here  be  wholly  superfluous.  For  the  purpose  contemplated, 
it  matters  little  whether  the  written  paper  is  wholly  original  or  not, 
whether  it  is  prepared  with  or  without  reference  to  a  dictionary  or  a 
text-book.  The  person  who  joins  the  reading  circle  has  no  interest 
in  deceiving  the  examiner  or  himself.  His  only  motive  in  joining  it 
is  the  desire  to  learn  ;  and  so  long  as  he  cares  enough  about  a  serious 
subject  to  read  a  good  book  upon  it,  and  to  write  out  in  his  own  hand 
a  summary  of  its  contents  or  a  criticism  upon  them,  the  object  is 
attained.  To  him  *  a  little  knowledge  is '  not  *  a  dangerous  thing,' 
because  he  knows  it  to  be  a  little,  and  is  under  no  temptation  to 
mistake  it  for  much. 

Even  the  more  systematic  and  hard-working  students  of  the 
'  College  of  Liberal  Arts  '  have  little  to  gain  by  joining  it  except  the 
exceeding  great  reward  of  the  knowledge  and  the  discipline  for  itself. 
It  is  true  that  the  degree-conferring  power,  so  lavishly  granted  by 
the  States  of  the  Union  that  it  is  computed  at  least  500  American 
institutions  have  the  legal  right  to  award  the  degree  of  B.A.,  has 
also  been  formally  extended  in  a  charter  by  the  State  of  New  York 
to  the  Chautauqua  '  University.'  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
charter,  the  authorities  of  the  Assembly  can,  if  they  please,  grant 
academic  titles  to  the  students  who,  having  pursued  the  advanced 
courses  during  a  term  of  years,  satisfy  the  professors  at  the  final  ex- 
amination. But  hitherto  the  authorities  have  with  a  wise  self- 
restraint  abstained  from  exercising  this  power.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
in  the  interests  of  Chautauqua  no  less  than  in  the  general  interests  of 
learning,  this  judicious  policy  may  be  continued.  The  raison  d'etre 
of  the  institution  would  disappear  if  competition  with  regular 
academic  bodies  were  once  attempted.  A  few  students  who  merely 
wished  for  a  degree  might  be  tempted  to  call  themselves  members, 
and  perhaps  to  send  in  papers  which  were  not  honestly  the  result 
of  their  own  efforts.  The  ordinary  tests  of  the  genuineness  of  their 
acquisitions  would  in  the  case  of  persons  at  a  distance  be  difficult  to 
apply,  and  great  abuses  might  arise.  Considering  how  valueless  an 
ordinary  degree  in  arts  is  throughout  the  States,  owing  to  the  heed- 
less way  in  which  the  right  to  confer  it  has  been  granted  to  hosts  of 
inferior  institutions,  the  Chautauqua  graduate,  whose  chief  object  is 
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the  enrichment  and  the  discipline  of  his  own  mind,  may  be  well  con- 
tent if  he  secures  these,  and  has  no  other  external  reward  than  the 
seal  of  membership  and  the  approbation  of  his  instructor. 

Of  the  value  of  an  institution  such  as  I  have  described,  and  of  its 
probable  influence  on  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  nation,  it 
were  superfluous  to  speak  in  detail.  One  may  say  generally  that  it 
has  been  the  means  of  illuminating  hundreds  of  homes,  that  it  has 
brought  better  books  on  to  the  shelves,  better  pictures  to  the  walls, 
and  better  talk  to  the  fireside.  Its  immediate  influence  has  been 
more  felt  by  adults  than  by  the  very  young  ;  but  indirectly  it  has 
greatly  helped  forward  the  work  of  the  public  school,  by  awakening 
among  parents  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  studies  pursued  by 
their  children.  Young  and  old  have  been  aided  by  it  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  self-knowledge,  and  in  gaining  wider  views  of  life,  higher 
aims,  and  purer  tastes.  I  was  told  by  an  eminent  merchant  in  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  west  that  he  had  among  his  business 
colleagues  a  man  of  mature  age,  who  had  long  been  conscious  of  the 
deficiencies  in  his  early  education,  but  had  been  perplexed  in  the 
effort  to  find  the  help  and  guidance  he  needed.  Accident  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  Chautauqua  reading  circle.  He  joined  it,  read 
the  books,  availed  himself  of  the  directions  he  received,  and  employed 
his  leisure  in  preparing  the  prescribed  papers.  Joining  the  class  was, 
he  said,  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  his  life — it  was  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  enjoyment,  it  had  made  him  more  efficient  in  his 
business,  more  serious  and  self-respecting  in  his  home.  '  My  reading,' 
says  a  student  in  Ohio,  l  has  hitherto  been  too  careless  and  without 
sufficient  thought.  I  realise  an  immense  benefit  from  my  present 
systematic  course.'  '  The  Chautauqua  reading,'  writes  one  of  the  female 
members, '  has  been  a  godsend  to  me,  for,  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  house  and  often  to  my  room,  it  has  passed  away  many  otherwise 
lonely  hours.'  < I  am  engaged,'  says  a  young  man,  *  from  8.15  A.M.  to 
6  P.M.  in  a  store,  and  my  chief  time  for  reading  the  C.L.S.C. 
course  is  when  I  ride  to  and  from  the  store  twenty  minutes 
each  day,  and  during  noon-hour.  I  think  I  never  enjoyed  reading 
so  much  in  my  life.'  A  member  who  afterwards  became  a  minister  of 
religion  wrote  to  say,  '  I  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  course  of  the 
C.L.S.C.  It  gives  me  a  leverage  upon  the  younger  members  of 
my  congregation.'  From  a  lady  in  the  country  comes  the  candid 
confession :  '  It  gives  me  courage  to  feel  that,  although  I  am 
forty-five  years  old,  I  am  a  scholar,  and  am  in  a  school  and  really 
learning  something.  My  chance  for  school  education  was  but  little. 
After  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  stayed  at  home  and  worked  in  the 
summer,  and  had  only  three  or  four  months  of  schooling  in  winter. 
I  can  now  appreciate  what  it  is  to  have  a  course  of  reading  laid  out 
for  me.'  Testimony  of  this  kind,  with  an  unmistakable  ring  of  genu- 
ineness in  it,  comes  in  great  abundance  to  the  secretary  every  year. 
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It  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  many  households  have  been  cheered 
and  ennobled  by  means  of  this  institution ;  that  it  has  supplied  a 
•want  which  no  other  agency  was  able  to  meet ;  and  that  it  has  given 
to  many  a  lonely  student  not  only  knowledge,  but  a  truer  ideal  of 
life  and  of  duty.  Among  those  who  have  watched  the  whole  move- 
ment with  sympathetic  interest,  and  rendered  it  substantial  service, 
is  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  the  eminent  Boston  scholar  and  preacher, 
whose  voice  has  been  heard  with  delight  by  many  Englishmen  on  the 
too  rare  occasions  of  his  appearance  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
London  churches.  There  is  no  one  less  likely  than  he  to  be  be- 
trayed into  rhetorical  exaggeration,  and  the  words  of  an  address 
he  gave  to  the  assembled  Chautauquans  may  be  fitly  quoted  here,  as 
embodying  an  accurate  and  yet  a  generous  estimate  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  institution.  *  I  see,'  he  says, 

busy  households  where  the  daily  care  has  been  lightened  and  inspired  by  the 
few  moments  caught  every  day  for  earnest  study.  I  see  chambers  which  a  single 
open  book  fills  with  light  like  a  burning  candle.  I  see  workshops  where  the 
toil  is  all  the  more  faithful  because  of  the  higher  ambition  which  fills  the  toiler's 
heart.  I  see  parents  and  children  drawn  closer  to  one  another  in  their  common 
pursuit  of  the  same  truth,  their  common  delight  in  the  same  ideas.  I  see  hearts 
young  and  old  kindling  with  deepened  insights  into  life  and  broadening  with 
enlarged  outlooks  over  the  richness  of  history  and  the  beauty  of  the  world.  Happy 
fellowships  in  study,  self-conquests,  self-discoveries,  brave  resolutions,  faithful 
devotions  to  ideals  and  hopes — all  these  I  see  as  I  look  abroad  upon  this  multitude 
of  faces  of  the  students  of  the  great  College  of  Chautauqua. 

To  an  Englishman  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  his  own  countrymen,  the  curious  pheno- 
mena presented  in  so  characteristic  an  American  institution  as 
Chautauqua  are  animating  and  significant.  They  suggest  the  ob- 
vious question,  '  How  far  is  such  a  movement  imitable  or  worthy  of 
imitation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  '  Considerations  of  climate  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  ground  render  wellnigh  impossible  the 
camping  out  of  large  numbers  in  England.  Moreover,  the  American 
loves  conventions,  and  has  a  genius  for  organising  them,  and  in  this 
respect  he  differs  materially  from  his  English  cousin.  And  it  need  not 
be  said  that  a  meeting  of  this  peculiar  type,  strongly  impressed  with  a 
religious  character,  yet  recognising  all  Christian  communities  and 
their  pastors  as  on  a  footing  of  perfect  social  equality,  is  very  unlikely 
to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  ministers  of  religion,  especially 
those  of  the  Established  Church.  For  good  or  evil,  the  conditions  of 
religious  life  and  organisation  in  England  have  been  so  far  shaped  by 
our  history  and  traditions  as  to  render  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic institution  of  this  kindi  mpracticable.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me 
that  the  innocent  ritual  and  ceremonial — the  badges,  the  seals,  the 
processions  and  social  gatherings,  by  which  in  America  the  spirit 
of  camaraderie  among  the  Chautauquans  is  encouraged  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  institution  is  maintained — are  wholly  suited  to  Eng- 
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lish  soil  or  mariners.  Every  nation  must  work  out  its  own  pro- 
blems for  itself,  not  by  imitation,  but  by  respectful  study  of  valuable 
experiments  abroad,  and  by  adapting  what  is  good  in  those  experi- 
ments to  the  genius,  circumstances,  and  needs  of  its  own  people. 
An  admirable  device  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barnett 
and  the  Toynbee  Hall  settlers  three  years  ago,  by  means  of  which 
a  company  of  elementary  teachers  was  invited  to  reside  in  Oxford 
for  a  few  days  in  the  long  vacation,  and  was  helped  to  make  the 
visit  instructive  as  well  as  recreative.  This  year  900  young 
people,  students  in  the  various  local  classes  of  the  University  Extension 
Lecturers,  were  housed  in  Oxford  for  a  fortnight  in  the  long  vacation, 
and  received  during  that  time  from  professors  and  others  regular 
courses  of  lectures,  besides  the  help  and  stimulus  of  companionship 
and  access  to  libraries  and  to  college  buildings.  We  in  England 
possess  an  advantage  here  which  our  Transatlantic  brethren  do  not 
share.  We  have  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  venerable  halls,  libraries, 
chapels,  gardens,  rich  with  the  memories  of  famous  men  and  with  the 
traditions  of  a  thousand  years,  and  these  are  well-nigh  empty  and 
useless  during  nearly  the  half  of  every  year.  For  the  Summer 
School,  for  the  Teachers'  Ketreat,  for  the  solace  and  intellectual  refresh- 
ment of  hard-worked  men,  who  would  enjoy  a  short  seclusion  under 
the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  and  would  be  the  richer  for  breathing 
even  for  a  time  the  atmosphere  of  an  ancient  seat  of  learning,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  clearly  more  appropriate  than  any  encampment 
in  the  woods.  But  the  full  use  of  these  hitherto  undeveloped  re- 
sources is  not  to  be  found  in  the  gathering  of  large  miscellaneous 
crowds  of  pleasure-seekers  in  the  vacation,  but  rather  in  the  offer  of 
guidance  and  inspiration  to  little  bands  of  picked  students  from  time 
to  time,  and  by  prudently  and  yet  generously  following  up  the  prece- 
dent so  happily  set  last  August  by  the  authorities  of  Oxford. 

The  University  Extension  Lecture  system  is  an  experiment  of 
the  highest  promise,  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  analogous  to  it  in 
the  United  States.  The  sort  of  missionary  enterprise  which  the 
ancient  universities  have  of  late  so  honourably  undertaken,  and  by 
which  skilled  lecturers  form  classes  to  give  courses  of  instruction  in  pro- 
vincial towns,  has  already  proved  a  powerful  agency  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  study  in  places  hitherto  sadly  lacking  in  intellectual  activity. 
But  the  warmest  supporters  of  this  enterprise  express  disappoint- 
ment at  the  fugitive  and  superficial  character  of  the  results  attained. 
The  lecturer  concludes  his  course,  reads  the  papers  of  those  of  his 
hearers  who  choose  to  write  them,  awards  certificates,  and  the  trans- 
action is  an  end.  What  is  wanted  here  is  some  permanent  arrange- 
ment which  shall  survive  the  period  of  the  lecturer's  visit,  and 
shall  strengthen  those  habits  of  reading  and  inquiry  which  his  visit 
has  helped  to  form.  And  here  the  American  experience  becomes 
highly  suggestive.  Every  single  course  of  University  Extension 
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lectures  should  become  the  parent  of  a  reading  circle  wliich 
might  at  least  be  held  together  until  its  members  had  completed, 
either  singly  or  in  companies,  the  perusal  of  a  prescribed  number  of 
the  best  books.  Part  of  the  needful  organisation  already  exists 
wherever  a  local  committee  has  been  formed  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  and  to  make  the  public  announcements.  A  very 
slight  extension  of  the  province  and  influence  of  these  committees 
would  enable  them  to  co-operate  with  the  universities  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  still  larger  work.  The  Oxford  meeting,  recently  held 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Head  Master  of  Eugby,  and  with  the 
countenance  of  the  Master  of  Balliol,  Lord  Ripon,  Mr.  Brook 
Lambert,  Dr.  J.  B.  Paton,  and  other  influential  persons,  contemplated 
the  formation  of  a  '  Home  Reading  Society  '  which  will,  if  successful, 
extend  its  influence  to  many  persons  and  regions,  at  present  un- 
touched by  university  lectures,  and  become  a  great  instrument  for 
intellectual  culture,  and  an  aid  to  self-improvement,  among 
secluded  students  all  over  the  country. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  complete  success  of  such  an 
enterprise  are  easily  set  down  on  paper,  but  are  not  easy  in  their 
practical  fulfilment.  There  is  need  of  a  strong  central  administra- 
tion, and  if  possible  still  greater  need  for  wise  and  energetic  local 
co-operation.  It  is  essential  that  the  body  which  undertakes  the 
delicate  task  of  putting  forth  lists  of  books,  counsels  for  private  read- 
ing, references,  memoranda,  questions,  and  the  like  should  be  a  body 
possessing  the  public  confidence,  and  yet  able  to  devote  much  time 
and  thought,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  detailed  organisa- 
tion of  the  plan.  Such  a  body,  a  syndicate  or  delegacy,  could  be 
formed  in  no  better  way  than  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Universities. 
But  a  constitution  purely  academic  and  clerical  would  be  on  too 
narrow  a  basis  to  secure  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all  the  classes  whose 
concurrence  is  to  be  desired.  The  more  intelligent  of  the  working 
men  would  like  to  recognise  in  the  list  of  the  governing  body  the 
names  of  some  conspicuous  men  of  science.  And  there  is  a  very 
large  class  of  persons  who  would  from  the  first  be  alienated  from  a 
movement  which  was  not  countenanced  and  guided  by  at  least  one 
or  two  leading  representatives  of  the  Nonconformist  press  or  pulpit.1 
It  is  scarcely  less  essential  that  the  central  body  when  constituted 
should  be  helped  by  efficient  local  secretaries  and  committees. 
Scattered  all  over  England,  in  manors  and  in  parsonages, 'as  well  as  in 
the  great  towns,  are  many  persons  of  leisure  and  of  scholarly  tastes, 
who  would  rejoice  to  render  service,  if  only  the  way  were  made  clear 
to  them  and  definite  directions  were  issued  for  their  guidance. 

1  Since  this  article  was  -written  I  have  seen  the  programme  just  issued  from 
Oxford  of  the  '  Home  Reading  circles.'  For  the  reasons  given  above,  the  scheme 
appears  to  me  deficient  in  breadth  and  comprehensiveness,  and  likely  to  reach  a 
section  only  of  the  persons  best  worth  reaching.  But  the  experiment  is  an  honourable 
and  hopeful  one,  and  will  doubtless  effect  great  good.  The  Secretary  is  M.  E.  Sadler, 
M.A.,  Examination  Schools,  Oxford. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  us  have  ever  yet  realised  the 
enormous  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  national 
progress  by  the  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  cheap  books.  To  the 
end  of  time,  oral  teaching,  actual  contact  with  inspiring  and  accom- 
plished instructors,  will  always  be  the  most  effective  instrument  of 
such  progress.  But  the  modern  press  and  the  modern  facilities  for 
written  communication  have  made  the  personal  influence  of  the 
living  teacher,  not  absolutely,  but  relatively  less  essential  than  before. 
The  student  who  cannot  enter  a  college,  who  is  poor  and  isolated, 
and  anxious  to  improve  his  own  mind,  has  now  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  systematic  intellectual  discipline  than  in  any  former  period 
in  history.  The  press  teems  with  the  help  he  wants.  The  enterprise 
of  such  publishers  as  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Eoutledge  has  reproduced 
at  a  cheap  rate  much  of  our  older  and  more  permanent  literature, 
which  hitherto  had  only  been  accessible  to  rich  men  and  professed 
scholars.  Good  public  libraries,  amply  stored  with  the  best  authori- 
ties and  books  of  reference,  are  now  open  in  nearly  all  our  large 
towns,  and  afford  facilities  either  for  quiet  reading  in  the  library 
itself,  or  for  loan  and  home  study.  Eeaders  are  multiplying  daily ; 
but  they  want  guidance,  help,  plan,  some  principle  of  selection, 
some  purpose  and  method  in  study,  some  safeguard  against  the  fatal 
habit  of  letting  the  mind  drift  about  aimlessly,  and  permitting  itself 
to  be  influenced  by  whatever  books  happen  to  come  nearest,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

Mere  school  lessons  are  apt  to  be  unsatisfying  and  their  results 
evanescent.  A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  often  uttered  on  this  theme 
by  those  who  for  any  reason  wish  to  discredit  our  system  of  primary 
education.  Even  the  Eoyal  Commission  recently  charged  with  the 
duty  of  inquiring  into  the  working  of  that  system  has  thought  it 
right  to  put  on  record  a  statement,  which  in  one  sense  is  a  pointless 
truism,  but  which,  as  a  critical  comment  upon  the  work  done  by  our 
elementary  teachers,  is,  to  say  the  least,  fallacious,  if  not  unjust. 
The  report  says :  '  Many  of  the  children  (in  the  elementary  schools) 
lose  with  extraordinary  rapidity  after  leaving  school  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  so  laboriously  and  expensively  imparted  to  them.' 
Of  course  they  do.  So  do  the  scholars  in  high  schools  and  grammar 
schools,  in  lycees  and  gymnasien.  So  do  the  men  who  learn  Greek 
and  mathematics  at  the  universities,  and  the  congregations  that  hear 
sermons  every  Sunday.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  method  of 
instruction  was  unskilful,  or  even  that  the  instruction  itself  was  not 
the  best  and  most  appropriate  which  could  have  been  given  at  the 
time.  It  simply  proves  that,  owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  the  thing 
learned  has  not  been  pursued  afterwards  or  rendered  permanent  by 
further  reading  and  reflection.  And  this  happens  constantly  among 
learners  of  all  ranks  and  ages.  There  is  not  the  smallest  evidence 
to  prove  that  it  happens  oftener  among  the  children  of  elementary 
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schools  than  among  persons  taught  under  other  conditions.  At  least 
those  children  learn  to  read  and  write,  to  know  something  of  the  use 
of  figures,  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  and  of  the  language  they 
employ.  What  is  wanted  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  all  students, 
high  and  low  alike,  is  some  inducement  to  make  use  of  power  after 
it  is  acquired,  and  to  build  a  solid  structure  upon  the  foundation 
once  laid.  Where  such  inducement  exists,  the  boy  who  has  *  passed 
his  standards '  in  the  humblest  village  school  in  England  will  be 
found  to  have  gained  an  effective  start.  Where  it  does  not  exist,  the 
teaching  of  the  best  conceivable  school  will  soon  drop  out  of  use  and 
memory.  Contrivances  for  prolonging  the  period  of  instruction  and 
for  supplementing  such  instruction  by  encouraging  right  ambition 
and  personal  effort  are  the  chief  desiderata  of  our  age.  Public 
libraries,  evening  classes,  art  galleries,  continuation  schools,  univer- 
sity extension  lectures,  correspondence  classes,  reading  circles,  are 
all  in  their  way  helpful  to  this  end.  No  one  of  these  remedies  is  a 
panacea.  No  one  of  them  is  equally  applicable  to  all  places  and 
circumstances.  But  there  is  not  a  parish  in  England  so  unfavour- 
ably conditioned  that  one  or  more  of  them  might  not  be  tried  in  it 
with  advantage.  And  it  is  by  the  multiplication  of  such  agencies, 
and  not  by  disparaging  the  work  already  done  in  the  common 
schools,  that  the  true  social  reformer  will  do  the  greatest  service. 
No  doubt  the  methods  of  instruction  in  all  our  schools,  higher  and 
lower,  are  capable  of  indefinite  improvement ;  but  when  they  shall 
have  been  improved  to  the  uttermost  it  will  still  remain  true  that  the 
best  part  of  the  education  of  every  man  is  that  of  his  home  and 
his  daily  life,  and  must  be  found  in  his  social  intercourse,  in  the 
books  he  reads,  and  in  the  pursuits  he  enjoys,  in  the  nurture  of  his 
own  thoughts,  in  the  cherishing  of  high  ideals,  in  the  steadfast  and 
strenuous  cultivation  of  the  faculties  he  possesses.  Chautauqua  does 
not  profess  to  do  much  in  a  direct  way  for  the  young  who  are  in 
statu  pupillari.  Her  work  lies  mainly  among  those  who  are  already 
engaged  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  who  are  conscious  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  managing  their  own  lives  and  fashioning  their  own 
characters.  It  is  to  her  honour  that  she  has  sought  out  a  hundred 
thousand  such  persons  and  given  them  some  of  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  craved.  But  the  experiment  is  comparatively 
new,  and  awaits  further  development.  Already  it  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  large  and  promising  field  of  educational  enter- 
prise yet  open,  and  hitherto  very  imperfectly  tilled.  And  this  fact 
alone  inspires  me  with  the  hope  that  the  brief  record  of  my  recent 
observations  at  Chautauqua  Lake  may  not  prove  wholly  without  use 
and  suggestiveness  to  some  of  our  philanthropists  at  home. 

J.  Gr.  FITCH. 
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THE    WAGNER  BUBBLE. 


THOSE  familiar  with  the  musical  life  and  the  crazes  of  society  about 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  will  remember  the  extraordinary  interest 
which  attached  to  the  personality  and  writings  of  Kichard  Wagner  the 
composer.  We  were  asked  to  believe  by  his  numerous  worshippers 
that  Beethoven,  Handel,  Bach,  and  all  the  great  musicians,  his  pre- 
cursors, were  as  nothing  to  him ;  that  he  had  brought  to  a  close  the 
old  dispensation  of  art  and  had  swept  it  away,  inaugurating  at  the 
same  time  a  new  era  of  untold  promise  in  music  and  poetry.  '  He  is 
the  messiah  of  a  new  age,'  '  He  is  the  pioneer  of  a  great  universal  art 
which  shall  be  common  to  all  humanity,'  '  Musicians,  with  their  poor 
interests  centred  on  keys  and  catgut,  are  infinitely  inferior  beings  to 
our  great  high  priest,  who  should  rather  rank  on  the  same  altitude 
as  the  time-honoured  founders  of  new  religions ' — these  are  but  a 
small  flavour  of  the  inflated  adulation  which  was  disseminated  on 
all  sides,  in  newspapers,  reviews,  and  books.  The  craze  had  reached 
that  height  when  all  opposition  ceases ;  and  society  at  large,  without 
actually  joining  in  the  propaganda,  rendered  an  otiose  assent  to  most 
of  the  propositions,  and  at  least  decided  to  indulge  in  a  mild  expec- 
tancy that  something  astonishing  one  day  would  follow.  The  apostles 
of  the  Wagnerian  gospel,  who  at  that  time  swarmed  in  London,  and 
seemed,  in  addition  to  their  ubiquity  in  company,  to  have  mono- 
polised most  of  the  channels  of  ordinary  musical  opinion  in  the  press 
and  in  the  lecture  hall,  were  furnished  with  very  good  qualifications 
for  recommending  irresistibly  their  views.  They  were  nearly  all 
Germans — a  guarantee  of  superior  musical  culture.  They  often 
stumbled  in  their  English — a  reason  for  according  them  an  attentive 
hearing.  They  expounded  their  opinions,  not  in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life,  but  in  the  terminology  of  their  national  philosophy 
awkwardly  rendered  into  our  vernacular,  and  sent  away  their  listener 
entirely  mystified  and  prepared  to  find  their  theories  very  deep, 
simply  because  they  were  wondrously  dark.  Under  these  combined 
influences  the  Wagner  bubble  was  blown  to  a  portentous  size,  and 
mankind  at  large  were  waiting  patiently  to  see  some  signs  of  its 
influence  on  the  common  practice  of  the  art  of  music.  Yet  none 
appeared.  Music  went  one  way ;  Wagner  went  another.  Music 
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plodded  on  earth  ;  Wagner  soared  to  the  clouds.  He  has  never  been 
able  to  touch  it,  from  the  first  day  of  his  career  to  the  last.  And, 
what  is  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  story,  the  Wagner  bubble  has  burst, 
and  music  still  remains. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  and  now  that  all  the  animosities  excited 
by  the  propaganda  have  been  allayed,  we  can  most  appropriately 
investigate  that  singular  aberration  of  musical  art  known  by  the 
name  of  Wagnerism,  and  without  much  difficulty  determine  its 
causes,  its  weakness,  and  the  necessary  reason  of  its  decline.  Like 
most  aspirants,  at  the  beginning  of  a  literary  or  artistic  career, 
young  Wagner  found  himself  very  far  from  hitting  the  exact 
style  of  writing  which  happened  to  be  in  vogue.  He  made 
several  attempts  to  do  so,  but  all  alike  resulted  in  deplorable  failure. 
Had  his  genius  been  that  of  a  true  artist,  he  would  still  have  con- 
tinued until  he  had  subdued  the  wilfulness  of  his  thoughts  and 
taught  them  to  travel  in  that  groove  which  the  cultivated  world  of 
the  time  had  agreed  to  admire  as  the  true  one.  But  he  was  by 
nature  a  man  of  action  rather  than  a  studious  and  retiring  composer. 
His  bent  was  exceedingly  polemical.  He  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent controversialist,  and  it  was  only  through  a  caprice  of  destiny 
that  he  was  a  musician.  Accordingly,  instead  of  patiently  curing 
his  oddities  and  defects,  and  seeking  to  win  the  world's  favour  as 
other  men  do,  he  boldly  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  his  art  with  a 
sublime  audacity,  and  proclaimed  that  all  else  was  wrong,  and  that 
what  he  wrote  alone  was  right.  Conscious  in  his  heart  of  his  own 
musical  weakness,  though  blazoning  it  as  strength  to  the  world,  he 
felt  himself  led  to  the  sphere  of  opera-writing  rather  than  the  pure 
air  of  the  concert  room,  where  music  stands  alone  on  its  own  merits 
without  any  side-lights  or  extraneous  issues  to  hide  its  possible 
blemishes.  On  the  opera  therefore  he  planted  his  banner,  and  being 
now  on  the  safest  ground  which  the  compass  of  the  art  could  afford 
him,  from  his  entrenchments  he  issued  his  first  controversial  thesis, 
which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  narrowness  as  it  is  almost  brutally 
clear  in  its  origin.  He  proclaimed  that  all  music  except  operatic 
music  was  now  at  an  end.  Henceforth  music  pure  and  simple  might 
as  well  cease  to  be  written,  for  there  was  nothing  in  it.  The  opera, 
and  the  opera  alone,  was  the  hope  of  the  music  of  the  future.  Such 
astounding  audacity  from  the  lips  of  any  other  man  would  have  been 
scouted  and  have  brought  eternal  ridicule  on  its  propounder.  But 
in  the  case  of  Wagner,  with  such  passion  did  he  defend  his  obstinate 
opinions,  that  he  actually  persuaded  a  number  of  well-meaning 
persons  to  believe  him.  The  situation  would  be  a  parallel  one  if  in 
literature  a  dramatist  were  to  arise  who  declared  that  all  poetry  must 
and  would  cease,  except  that  which  was  written  for  the  stage.  How 
many  converts  would  he  make  ?  Yet  Wagner,  with  his  great  contro- 
versial powers,  made  many. 

Agreed,  then,  that  henceforward  the  opera  alone  is  worth  the 
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attention  of  musicians.  Behold  him  settled  down  to  opera  in  earnest. 
And  now  woe  betide  the  luckless  opera-writers  who  have  hitherto 
plied  their  inoffensive  trade  in  all  good  faith  and  tranquillity  !  For 
have  they  not  a  sort  of  iconoclastic  Knox  among  them,  a  terrible 
spoiler  of  happiness,  who  will  very  soon  bring  the  whole  peaceful 
structure  of  their  house  thundering  down  about  their  ears  ?  Wagner 
tried  opera-writing  for  some  time,  and  found  he  could  not  do  it.  He 
was  as  unsuccessful  in  this  second  venture  of  his  as  he  had  been 
before  in  the  case  of  music.  He  therefore  issued  a  second  thesis, 
which  he  was  prepared  to  defend  against  the  whole  world,  to  the 
effect  that  operas  henceforth  must  cease  among  men,  and  that 
their  place  must  be  taken  by  a  new  sort  of  production  which  was 
the  offspring  of  his  own  brain,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
musical  drama.  There  was  too  much  music  in  the  opera  as  he 
found  it :  he  was  anxious  to  pare  down  the  poor  art  of  sound  to  the 
smallest  possible  dimensions,  and  by  throwing  the  principal  stress 
on  the  acting,  the  poetry,  and  the  scenery,  he  could  achieve  his  end. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  musical  drama  and  no  opera.  "We  believe 
that,  had  the  field  of  music  been  sufficiently  wide  for  him  to  have 
ranged  at  will  over  it  indefinitely,  he  would  have  passed  from  edifice 
to  edifice,  dismantling  each  before  he  left  it,  and  so  continued  rest- 
lessly his  whole  life  long.  But  as  the  poor  art  is  limited  in  its 
possessions  to  two  tenements  alone,  he  was  forced  to  pause  at  the 
second  one ;  and  after  the  dismantling  process  was  over,  since  he 
had  resolved  to  take  up  his  abode  there,  he  must  attempt  to  furnish 
it  for  his  own  use. 

He  now,  then,  in  his  crusade  of  controversy  passed  from  gene- 
ralities to  particulars,  and,  taking  the  opera  as  his  theme,  discoursed 
on  the  subject  in  many  books,  with  the  view  of  proving  that  all 
existing  operas  had  been  written  on  a  wrong  system.     Is  it  natural, 
he  asked,  that  the  recitative,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  language 
of  the  play,  should  be  interrupted  every  now  and  then  by  an  air,  as 
if  it  were  the  custom  in  everyday  life  for  people  to  use  two  separate 
forms  of  expression  ?     Is  it  natural  for  a  singer,  when  he  is  singing 
this  unnatural  air,  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  actors  and,  coming  to  the 
verge  of  the  footlights,  to  open  his  chest  and  throw  his  arms  about 
like  wings  or  sails  ?     Is  it  natural  for  a  chorus,  say  of  courtiers  or  of 
peasants,  to  stand  in  rows  round  the  side-scenes  stock-still,  with  their 
eyes  towards  the  roof,  and  thus  sing  the  music  of  their  parts,  instead 
of  walking  about  in  easy  attitudes  or  trooping  in  crowds  hither  and 
thither,  as  courtiers  and  peasants   respectively  do,  and   by   these 
means  giving   an  air    of  reality  to  their  representation  ?      These 
questions,  like  so  many  of  Wagner's  narrow  objections,  might  easily 
be  met  by  reasons  far  more  convincing  than  his  doubts,  and  which 
are  particularly  valuable  to  enunciate,  because,  as  we  say,  music — 
and  the  opera  in  particular — after  the  severe  shake  it  received  from 
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his  attacks,  is  now  following  its  old  beaten  path  again,  and  deserves 
to  have  its  course  justified.     All  these  oddities  of  the  operatic  style, 
though  very  unnatural  to  life  or  even  to  spoken  drama,  are  ex- 
ceedingly natural  to  music.   That  the  recitative  should  be  interrupted 
every  now    and   then   by   an   air   is   simply   saying   that   musical 
utterance  will  travel  for  a  time  in  tones  but  little  different  from 
those  of  declamatory  speech ;  but  every  now  and  then  it  reaches  a 
height  of  emotion,  and  breaks  out  naturally  into  a  melodious  song — 
the  ecstasy  of  utterance  and  the  best  beauty  for  man's  ear  to  listen 
to.     If  a  tenor,  leaving  his  devoted  lover  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
comes  obtrusively  to  the  front   and  addresses  his  song  of  rapture 
not  to  her,  but  to  the  roof,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  committing  a  very 
venial  inaccuracy ;  for  by  these  means  he  can  get  his  voice  out  and 
send  it  ringing  through  the  house — whereas,  if  he  were  bending 
over  a  lady,  as  lovers  do,  his  best  tones  would  impinge  on  the  floor 
of  the  stage.     And  as  to  his  arms — if  by  flinging  them  about  he  is 
enabled  to  open  his  chest  better,  we  must  not  complain,  for  we  have 
come  to  hear  quite  half  as  much  as  we  have  come  to  see.     The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  chorus,  who,  being  inferior  singers, 
ought  surely  to  be  allowed  the  best  possible  attitude  for  making 
their  voices  tell — which  moving  about  and  making  bows  is  certainly 
not.     But  to  none  of  these  so  simple  and  obvious  reasons  does  our 
Knox  of  music  pay  any  attention.   He  does  not  even  treat  the  things 
as  the  trifles  that  they  are ;  but,  his  attention  having  been  arrested 
by  them,  magnifies  the  motes  to  mountains,  and  acts  accordingly. 
*  Away  with  all  these  things  from  my  opera,  or  rather  my  musical 
drama,   as   it   henceforth  shall  be  !     Sweep  it  clean  of  all  abuses 
and  unnatural  ingredients  whatsoever.'     The  mere  sweeping  away  of 
these  three  peccadilloes  might  seem  a  simple  thing  enough ;  but 
let  us  see  in  what  a  dilemma  it  involved  Wagner.     For,  first,  the 
elimination   of  airs   was   to   condemn   his   operas    to    one    eternal 
monotonous  recitative.  The  prohibition  of  singing  *  to  the  house '  was 
to  mar  half  the  best  effects  of  his  vocalists.     The  inspiration  of  life 
and  activity  into  the  chorus  was  to  render  their  singing  terribly 
unsteady,  and  to  make  complicated  contrapuntal  passages  quite  out 
of  the  question. 

Having  caused  sufficient  disturbance  in  the  ranks  of  the  old- 
fashioned  composers  by  such  propositions  as  these,  which  seemed  to 
them  to  be  tantamount  to  the  annihilation  of  all  operatic  form  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  lyric  art — for  if  airs,  their  dearly  loved 
and  delightful  airs,  on  which  they  wasted  all  their  honey,  were  to  be 
supplanted,  or  even  curtailed,  there  was  but  little  more  left  that  was- 
worth  preserving — he  stole  a  march  upon  them  from  a  new  and 
totally  unexpected  quarter,  by  the  announcement  of  a  thesis  the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  heard  in  the  annals  of  the  art  before. 
It  seems  that  Wagner  had  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  poet, 
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although  his  achievements  in  that  field  had  never  risen  beyond  con- 
tributing verses  to  newspapers  and  writing  effusions  which  no  one 
would  publish.  Finding  that  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Spontini,  and  other 
mistaken  men  continued,  despite  his  clear  demonstration  of  their 
errors,  to  engross  public  favour  and  exclude  him  from  his  dearly 
sought  popularity,  he  discovered  a  new  means  to  invalidate  their 
pretensions  by  roundly  declaring  that  no  man  could  be  a  musician 
unless  he  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  poet ;  and  consequently 
these  pampered  pets  of  the  public,  who  none  of  them  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  the  art  of  rhyme,  were  not  merely  egregiously 
wrong-headed  and  transgressing  musicians,  but,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  were  no  musicians  at  all. 

These  various  steps  in  Wagner's  crusade  against  ignorance  we  set 
down  briefly  here,  and  ascribe  to  the  cause  by  which  they  are  most 
naturally  explicable — spleen.  Had  he  succeeded  with  his  earlier 
operas — '  The  Flying  Dutchman  '  and  *  Kienzi  ' — and  attained  that 
European  position  in  music  he  was  so  greedy  of  acquiring,  we  should 
never  have  heard  a  word  of  his  so-called  gospel.  Each  separate 
article  of  his  doctrines  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  some  special 
instance  of  pique ;  and  for  those  who  had  the  patience  to  undertake 
the  task,  there  is  every  scope  for  drawing  up  an  interesting  chrono- 
logical list  in  the  form  of  '  Irritation  at  ,  Doctrine  of ; ' 

'  Disappointment  of  ,  Doctrine  of  ; '  *  Inability  to  write 

,  Doctrine  of ; '  until  at  last  every  disappointment  and 

every  doctrine  had  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  This  evolution  of 
the  Wagnerian  system  would  have  been  seen  long  ago — indeed,  would 
have  been  palpable  from  the  outset — had  not  the  necessity  of  ascribing 
some  more  worthy  causes  for  his  reformations  pressed  irresistibly  on 
our  composer ;  nay,  he  knew  the  difference,  as  we  all  do,  between  a 
snarl  which  is  the  obvious  outcome  of  spite,  and  a  snarl  which  has 
an  historical  allusion  or  a  philosophical  reason  to  enforce  it.  Accord- 
ingly he  ransacked  past  literature  and  history  for  reasons,  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  found  them  in  plenty.  Yet  what  reasons,  and  what 
very  dim  and  distant  arguments  for  the  nineteenth  century,  they 
are !  The  reason  that  airs  should  be  abolished  from  operas  is  because 
there  were  no  airs  in  Greek  tragedy — at  least,  Wagner  says  so. 
Greek  tragedy  was  the  perfection  of  art,  and  was  contented  with 
recitative  :  ergo,  the  modern  opera  should  be  the  same.  The  reason 
why  every  composer  should  be  his  own  poet  is  that  ^Eschylus  and 
Sophocles  were  their  own  poets.  But  we  need  not  continue  to  set 
down  such  silly  stuff  as  this,  or  even  to  hint  at  the  natural  reply 
which  any  boy  at  school  could  make.  The  grand  fact  was  that 
Wagner  found  he  could  occupy  an  altogether  unique  position  if  he 
joined  the  two  functions  of  poet  and  composer,  which  all  the  great 
masters  of  modern  music  had  agreed  to  keep  separate  ;  and  no  argu- 
ment came  amiss  to  him  which  could  prove  his  contention.  More 
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especially  useful  was  it  to  quote  precedents  and  reasons  from  Greek 
history,  because  musicians,  being  proverbially  meagre  in  their 
culture,  quailed  before  such  allusions,  and  were  compelled  to  leave 
them  entirely  unanswered.  When  he  was  on  the  subject  of  Greek 
art  he  was  on  perfectly  safe  ground,  and  not  only  could  gather  with 
impunity  his  misty  facts,  but  could  draw  largely  on  his  imagination 
without  the  fraud  ever  being  detected.  The  latter  occupation  he 
has  freely  indulged  in.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  in  his  work  on 
drama  and  opera,  that  acting,  singing,  and  music  were  inseparable 
companions  among  the  Greeks,  and  were  never  known  or  heard  of 
existing  asunder.  He  declares  that  all  Greek  tragedies  were  written 
in  sets  of  three,  and  assumes  the  trilogy  to  have  been  the  regular 
system  of  drama  on  the  Athenian  stage.  He  asserts  that  the 
chorus  moved  about  the  stage  in  company  with  the  actors — with 
much  more  inaccuracy  to  the  same  effect,  all  which  assertions  are 
the  purest  fabrications,  and  testify  to  the  amazing  ignorance  with 
which  the  controversy  was  conducted  on  both  sides,  when  such 
monstrous  misstatements  were  uttered  fearlessly  by  Wagner,  and  to 
the  last  were  left  unchallenged  by  his  adversaries. 

In  enforcing  the  future  eternal  union  of  poet  and  musician  in  the 
same  person,  he  found  by  a  lucky  accident  surer  ground  to  go  upon 
than  the  obscure  examples  of  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles.  Beethoven 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  and  decorating  the  instrumental 
symphony  by  several  vocal  movements,  which  gave  great  variety  and 
relief  in  a  long  orchestral  composition.  He  had  employed  this  device 
twice — first  in  his  choral  fantasia,  and  secondly,  on  a  larger  scale,  in 
his  choral  symphony.  The  latter  especially  was  a  very  welcome 
piece  of  music  to  Wagner,  and  he  made  it  the  text  of  many  a  long 
discourse.  He  found,  he  declared,  by  studying  this  symphony  that 
Beethoven  had  anticipated  the  divine  union  of  functions,  and  had 
resolved  to  embody  in  his  last  and  greatest  work  his  firm  opinion  of 
the  way  in  which  all  future  music  ought  to  go.  Considering  that 
Beethoven  had  borrowed  the  words  to  his  symphony  from  Schiller,  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  see  what  relation  the  choral  symphony  had  to 
the  matter  at  all.  But  stout  asseveration  did  the  work  of  argument, 
and  people  began  to  imagine  there  was  something  in  it.  A  much 
easier  corollary  to  deduce  from  the  choral  symphony  was  to  the  effect 
that  all  instrumental  music  must  in  the  future  be  accompanied  by 
the  vocal  element,  because  it  happened  to  be  so  in  that  symphony. 
This  was  in  the  nature  of  things  according  to  Wagner's  method  of 
jumping  at  conclusions,  and  he  could  easily  afford  to  overlook  in  the 
process  the  numerous  symphonies  which  had  been  written  in  the 
interim  by  other  composers. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  the  double  role  of  poet  and 
musician,  which  Wagner  was  so  proud  of  assuming,  had  better  have 
been  left  in  its  original  disunion,  considering  the  sorry  figure  he  cuts 
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in  verse.  His  highest  ambition  was  to  be  called  poet,  and  to  the  last 
he  much  preferred  to  be  complimented  on  his  talents  in  that  line 
than  on  his  powers  as  a  musician.  Yet  such  sorry  stuff  has  scarcely 
ever  entered  human  head  as  the  metrical  jargon  which  forms  the 
librettos  to  his  operas.  In  the  Goiter  ddmmerung,  for  instance,  the 
great  declamation  of  his  hero,  Siegfried — who,  he  tells  us  in  one  of 
his  commentaries  on  the  work,  is  to  be  considered  the  representative 
of  '  eternal  humanity  ' — runs  as  follows  : — 

Mimi  hight, 

A  mannikin  grim, 

"Who  in  nought  but  greed 

Granted  me  care, 

To  count  on  me 

When  manful  I'd  wax'd, 
In  the  wood  to  slay  a  worm, 
Which  long  had  hidden  there  a  hoard. 

On  reading  the  above,  we  certainly  think  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  poet  and  the  musician  had  remained  separate  individuals. 
Still  more  so,  perhaps,  in  the  following  from  Das  Rheingold,  which 
is  the  speech  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
ardent  admirers  of  the  bard  is  quite  equal  to  Satan's  '  Soliloquy  in 
Paradise : ' — 

Do  you  know  me 

Mis'rable  dwarf? 

Who  is't,  now  say  ? 

At  whom  you  would  snarl  ? 

In  frigid  lair, 

Where  freezing  you  lay, 

Where  were  your  light 

And  warming  illume 
If  on  Loki  you  had  not  looked  ? 

The  opera  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  was  tenderly  regarded  by  its 
composer  as  his  masterpiece  of  poetic  sentiment.  He  wrote  it,  he 
tells  us  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  to  give  vent  to  the  imprisoned  passion 
of  his  soul,  while  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  larger  work.  The 
vein  of  poetry  came  bubbling  out  of  the  poet-musician  in  all  its 
native  freshness,  and  in  his  Isolde  he  has  drawn  the  eternal  type  of 
womanhood.  This  is  the  way  the  lady  is  first  introduced  on  the 

stage : — 

ISOLDE  (jeeringly). 

In  shrinking  trepidation 
His  shame  he  seeks  to  hide, 
While  to  the  King,  his  relation, 
He  brings  the  corpse-like  bride. 

The  English  rendering  is  from  the  version  of  Mr.  F.  Corder, 
which,  while  it  does  not  improve  upon,  at  least  keeps  pace  with  the 
original. 
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The  great  love  duet,  which  is  the  climax  of  the  whole  drama, 
concludes  in  a  grand  finale  as  follows  : — 

TBISTAN  and  ISOLDE  both  sing  together. 

O  endless  night, 

Blissful  night, 

Glad  and  glorious 

Lover's  night. 

Those  whom  thou  boldest 

Lapped  in  delight, 

How  could  e'en  the  boldest 

Unmoved  endure  thy  flight  ? 

How  to  take  it  ? 

How  to  break  it  ? 

Joy  existent, 

Sunlight  distant, 

Far  from  mourning, 

Sorrow  warning. 

No  more  pining, 

Night-enshrining. 

Ne'er  divided, 

Whate'er  betided. 

Side  by  side 

Still  abide. 

In  realms  of  peace  unmeasured, 
Vision  blest  and  treasured  ! 

Thou  Isolde, 

Tristan  I. 

No  more  Tristan, 

No  more  Isolde. 

Never  spoken, 

Never  broken. 

Newly  sighted, 

Newly  lighted. 

Endless  ever 

All  our  dream. 
In  our  bosoms  gleam 
Love  delights  supreme. 

In  such  terms  do  the  type  of  eternal  womanhood  and  the  type  of 
eternal  manhood  discourse  together.  The  sentiments  and  the  metre 
remind  us  of  our  grandmothers'  spelling-books.  Yet  by  sheer  indomit- 
able perseverance  and  force  of  will  did  Wagner  contrive  to  palm  off 
this  stuff  upon  hosts  of  believers  as  celestial  poetry. 

For  the  proper  comprehension  of  his  dramas  he  has  constructed 
various  systems  of  philosophy.  There  is  a  system  of  Wagnerian 
aesthetics,  a  system  of  moral  philosophy  too,  we  believe,  and  a  crowd 
of  democratic  opinions  which  may  do  duty  for  the  third  branch  of 
necessary  training  and  be  characterised  as  a  political  philosophy. 
Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  at  least  the  first  of  these  three  '  aids  to 
study '  was  constructed  carefully  by  the  composer,  since  no  ordinary 
theory  of  assthetics  would  be  in  touch  with  him  at  all — he  would 
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transgress  every  canon  of  it.  Hence  his  sublimely  impudent  dictum, 
that  his  music  was  not  amenable  to  criticism.  He  must  be  his  own 
critic,  besides  being  the  author ;  he  must  commentate  as  well  as 
compose.  The  Wagnerian  aesthetics  are  studiously  schemed  so  as 
to  allow  and  even  to  encourage  every  possible  licence  and  irregularity 
in  music,  and  under  their  sway  the  rules  and  hard- wrung  principles 
of  preceding  centuries  faint  away :  we  are  faced  with  the  veriest 
chaos.  The  understanding  on  which  Beethoven,  Handel,  Mozart,  and 
the  other  great  masters  wrote  their  works  was  that  music  has  its 
forms  of  beauty,  which  are  manifest  to  the  ear  as  forms  of  visible 
beauty  are  to  the  sight  in  nature  at  large.  Not  every  object  we  see 
can  by  any  means  be  referable  to  the  class  of  beautiful  things,  but 
men  have  agreed  on  a  certain  few  objects  and  phenomena  which 
please  the  eye  and  senses  and  deserve  the  title,  and  by  greater  or 
less  proximity  to  which  we  may  judge  the  beauty  of  all  things  else. 
Similarly,  in  music  not  all  forms  of  sound  are  beautiful ;  putting 
aside  those  replete  with  positive  ugliness  and  which,  as  a  rule,  the 
slowly  elaborated  system  of  harmony  has  little  by  little  weeded  out 
from  general  use,  there  are  many  others  which  would  not  necessarily 
infringe  its  dicta,  but  which  suffer  from  the  imperfections  of  monotony, 
tameness,  restlessness,  commonplace,  paltriness,  and  vagueness,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  art  have  been  successively  rejected,  chastened,  or 
amended.  A  chosen  few,  found  to  be  generally  workable,  have  been 
handed  down  from  one  generation  of  composers  to  another,  and  consti- 
tute the  forms  of  beautiful  sound  which  the  art  of  music  has  agreed  to 
accept  as  the  realisation  of  its  best  impulses.  Whether  in  the  large 
and  highly  developed  shape  of  symphonies  and  sonatas,  or  in  the  small 
and  rudimentary  guise  of  melodies,  dances,  and  songs,  the  same  reason- 
ing applies  to  all.  Their  form  is  the  carefully  tested  and  amply  matured 
result  of  frequent  experiments  in  the  past,  and  it  is  to  be  attained  by 
the  observance  of  certain  rules  which  constitute  the  grammar — or  shall 
we  rather  say,  the  prosody  ? — of  the  art.  The  parallel  between  a  poet 
and  a  musician  is  an  exceedingly  close  one,  so  far  as  the  form  of  their 
conceptions  is  predetermined  for  them.  The  poet,  when  he  begins  to 
write,  finds  a  number  of  metres  in  the  world  before  him,  which  his  pre- 
cursors in  the  same  sphere  have  agreed  to  employ  as  offering  the 
easiest  and  most  beautiful  channels  of  harmony  for  the  expression  of 
poetic  thought.  Woe  betide  the  ambitious  inventor  of  a  new  metre, 
for  he  will  infallibly  come  to  ruin  on  the  road !  The  case  is  precisely 
similar  with  the  musician  and  his  forms.  He  has  a  large  number 
of  forms  awaiting  him,  like  so  many  metres,  in  which  he  must  voice 
his  musical  inspirations.  He  must  obey  their  rules  of  rhythm  and 
contour,  as  the  poet  must  pay  obedience  to  the  feet  and  accents 
which  govern  his  metre.  The  effort  is  an  easy  one,  the  chains  are 
silken  to  the  true  artist,  and  sit  no  more  heavily  on  him  than  do  the 
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trifling  conventionalities  of  life  on  the  man  who  is  versed  in  the  ways 
of  the  world. 

We  have  said  it  is  over-ambition  and  fatal  ambition  for  a  poet 
to  attempt  the  invention  of  even  one  entirely  new  metre.  What 
should  we  say  of  the  poet,  however,  who  were  to  carry  his  originality 
many  steps  further  than  this,  and  to  insist  on  the  abolition  of  all 
metre  whatsoever ;  who  were  to  break  down  and  destroy  every  technical 
principle  of  his  art,  and  were  to  loudly  claim  honour  as  thrice  and 
four  times  poet  for  so  doing  ?  This  is  the  exact  attitude  of  Wagner 
to  music,  and  the  object  of  his  aesthetics  is  to  prove  himself  in  the 
right. 

Far  from  acknowledging  the  art  of  music  to  be  the  elaborate 
structure  of  metres  and  forms  which  we  have  described  it,  and 
which  all  the  leaders  of  the  art  have  agreed  to  accept,  he  reduces 
it  entirely  to  a  matter  of  empirical  effort.  There  is  no  art  with  him. 
The  past  is  all  ignored.  The  individual  composer  summons  up  his 
courage,  and  sprawls  in  harmony  and  melody  as  the  fortune  of  the 
moment  determines.  To  show  that  this  is  the  true  attitude  of  the 
musician,  he  goes  to  Schopenhauer  to  help  him,  and  by  only  half 
understanding  that  very  dogmatic  philosopher  and  eking  out  the 
rest  by  his  own  imagination,  he  has  contrived  a  terrible  medley  of 
reasons  which  are  the  veriest  caricature  of  dialectic.  Schopenhauer, 
who  cannot  speak  without  bringing  in  '  the  will  to  live '  as  part  of 
his  statement,  declares  that  the  first  manifestation  of  the  will  to 
live  on  the  part  of  the  universe  at  large — it  is  amusing  to  think 
what  depths  of  metaphysical  erudition  we  are  compelled  to  tread 
for  the  sake  of  deciding  the  form  of  an  operatic  aria — was  in  the 
production  of  the  eternal ' ideas,'  so  familiar  to  students  of  Plato, 
which  determine  the  features  of  the  world  of  phenomena.  The 
object  of  art  is  to  embody  one  or  other  of  these  eternal ( ideas '  by  the 
reproduction  of  one  of  their  phenomena.  Sculpture,  painting,  and 
architecture,  says  Schopenhauer,  can  do  this  very  well  and  easily, 
for,  taking  sculpture  as  an  example,  it  can  embody  the  eternal  idea 
of  beauty  by  the  reproduction  in  stone  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  is 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  idea.  Painting  and  architecture  can 
do  so  likewise,  each  in  their  respective  ways.  But  music  cannot  do  it, 
because  the  eternal  idea  of  harmonious  sound  does  not  express  itself 
in  nature  by  any  ready-made  phenomenon  which  the  musician  can 
reproduce.  The  musician,  therefore,  in  this  unfortunate  dilemma 
must  commence  with  the  eternal  idea.  He  must  approach  the 
original  will  to  live  far  nearer  than  all  other  artists,  because,  if  he 
did  not,  he  could  not  get  at  the  eternal  idea.  This  is  the  way  it  goes 
on — dull,  dark,  obscure,  rambling — and  after  many  pages  of  more  or 
less  minute  accounts  of  the  eternal  idea,  we  find  that  the  conclusion 
of  Wagner's  aesthetics  is,  that  hence  the  musician,  instead  of  being 
tied  to  any  rules  of  form,  &c. — for  how  could  they  even  live  in  the 
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presence  of  the  eternal  idea  ? — must  be  left  entirely  to  his  own  de- 
vices, and  may  have  full  leave  to  write  and  to  compose  as  he  list. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  will  to  live,  the  unfortunate  operatic 
aria  is  absolutely  nowhere.  The  opera  is  slowly  transformed  into 
the  musical  drama,  and  becomes  in  every  respect  exactly  what 
Wagner  wishes  it  to  be. 

The  ethics  of  Wagnerism  are  as  dull  and  far-fetched  as  the 
sesthetics,  and  lead  to  no  more  important  result.  The  principal 
tenor  of  them  is  to  prove  the  moral  excellence  of  the  various 
characters  in  the  musical  dramas.  Amid  a  great  deal  of  wandering 
and  repetition,  one  main  fact  is  steadily  adhered  to — every  hero  is 
a  type  of  eternal  manhood,  and  every  heroine  a  type  of  eternal 
womanhood.  Many  of  these  characters  would  strike  an  ordinary 
observer  as  far  from  blameless  beings,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
legends  from  which  they  are  selected  their  virtue  and  vice  is  of  an 
exceedingly  raw,  hideous,  and  obtrusive  kind.  In  order  to  counteract 
these  impressions,  the  theory  of  types  has  been  evolved.  We  are  told 
that  no  better  or  more  natural  being  than  a  perpetual  sinner  could 
be  selected  as  hero,  because  eternal  manhood  is  for  ever  sinning. 
Perfection  is  entirely  unattainable,  nor  need  it  be  sought  for  ;  other- 
wise Wagner  would  have  selected  saints  for  his  heroes.  But  in  these 
Siegfrieds,  and  Biegfrieds,  and  Brunnhildas,  and  the  rest,  we  may 
see  our  unfortunate  erring  selves  and  may  profit  by  the  example.  In 
other  words,  the  dramatis  personce  of  Wagner's  plays  are  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  those  who  may  be  seen  nightly  at  any  London 
haunt,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  greater  tissue  of  paltry  commonplaces 
in  existence  than  the  system  of  ethics  (!^  which  he  has  written  to 
expound  or  defend  their  various  actions. 

We  have  alluded  already  to  a  certain  element  of  politics  as  being 
the  last  grain  of  ballast  necessary  to  complete  the  finished  Wag- 
nerian.  The  ordinary  democratic  opinions  of  modern  Germany  form 
the  main  bulk  of  this  section,  together  with  a  semi-socialistic  dream 
of  elevating  the  masses  by  education  and  other  means  to  the  point 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  Wagnerian  drama.  When 
that  desired  consummation  arrives  there  will  be  no  more  need  for 
further  culture,  for  the  dramas  will  teach  men  everything  that  is 
necessary  to  be  known  by  means  of  the  types  of  eternal  womanhood 
and  manhood.  Then  good-bye  to  religion — it  will  be  no  longer 
necessary.  Churches  will  fall  into  decay  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe,  and  theatres  where  nothing  but  musical  dramas 
are  to  be  performed  will  take  their  place  entirely.  All  rivalry  in  art 
will  cease,  for  all  musicians  will  be  Wagnerians.  Parties  in  politics 
and  sects  in  religion  will  disappear  for  ever,  for  mankind,  instructed 
by  the  eternal  types  and  receiving  images  from  the  will  to  live,  will 
be  at  harmony  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  such  jargon  as  this 
did  Wagner  foretell  his  own  millennium.  The  ravings  of  Swedenborg 
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are  indeed  nothing  to  it.  Equal  credence  was  for  a  while  attached 
to  the  composer  as  to  the  mystic.  But  the  bubble  has  at  last  burst, 
and  in  a  few  years'  time,  except  perhaps  the  little  opera  of  Lohen- 
grin, there  will  be  no  tongue  left  to  call  attention  to  the  high  and 
inflated  pretensions  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  these  pages  to 
describe. 

J.    F.    ROWBOTHAM. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL    VILLAGE   OF 
THE  FUTURE. 


THE  two  sister  arts  of  Agriculture  and  Industry  were  not  always  so 
estranged  from  one  another  as  they  are  now.  There  was  a  time,  and 
that  time  is  not  far  off,  when  both  were  thoroughly  combined  :  the 
villages  were  then  the  seats  of  a  variety  of  industries,  and  the  artisans 
in  the  cities  did  not  abandon  agriculture ;  many  towns  were  nothing 
else  but  industrial  villages.  If  the  mediaeval  city  was  the  cradle  of  those 
industries  which  fringed  art  and  were  intended  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  richer  classes,  still  it  was  the  rural  manufacture  which  supplied 
the  wants  of  the  million ;  so  it  does  until  the  present  day  in  Kussia. 
But  then  came  the  water-motors,  steam,  the  development  of 
machinery,  and  they  broke  the  link  which  formerly  connected  the 
farm  with  the  workshop.  Factories  grew  up,  and  they  abandoned  the 
fields.  They  gathered  where  the  sale  of  their  produce  was  easiest,. 
or  the  raw  materials  and  fuel  could  be  obtained  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  New  cities  rose,  and  the  old  ones  enlarged  with  an  as- 
tonishing rapidity ;  the  fields  were  deserted.  Millions  of  labourers,, 
compelled  to  leave  their  cottages,  gathered  in  the  cities  in  search  of 
labour,  and  soon  forgot  the  bonds  which  formerly  attached  them  to 
the  soil.  And  we,  in  our  admiration  of  the  prodigies  achieved 
under  the  new  factory  system,  overlooked  the  advantages  of  the  old 
system  under  which  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  an  industrial  worker  at 
the  same  time.  We  doomed  to  disappearance  all  those  branches  of 
industry  which  formerly  used  to  prosper  in  the  villages ;  we  con- 
demned in  industry  all  that  was  not  a  big  factory. 

True,  the  results  were  grand  as  regards  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  man.  But  they  proved  terrible  as  regards  the 
millions  of  human  beings  who  were  plunged  into  an  unprecedented, 
unheard-of  misery  in  our  cities.  The  system,  as  a  whole,  brought 
about  those  quite  abnormal  conditions  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  expose  in  two  preceding  articles.1  We  are  thus  driven  into  a 
corner;  and  while  a  thorough  change  in  the  present  relations 
between  labour  and  capital  is  becoming  an  imperious  necessity, 
a  thorough  remodelling  of  the  whole  of  our  industrial  organisa- 
tion has  also  become  unavoidable.  The  industrial  nations  are 

1  Nineteenth  Century,  April  and  June,  1888. 
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bound  to  revert  to  agriculture,  they  are  compelled  to  find  out 
the  best  means  of  combining  it  with  industry,  and  they  must 
do  so  without  loss  of  time.  To  examine  the  special  question  as  to 
the  possibility  of  such  a  combination  is  the  aim  of  the  following 
pages.  Is  it  possible,  from  a  technical  point  of  view  ?  Is  it  desirable  ? 
Are  there,  in  our  present  industrial  life,  such  features  as  might  lead 
us  to  presume  that  a  change  in  the  above  direction  would  find  the 
necessary  elements  for  its  accomplishment  ? — Such  are  the  questions 
which  rise  before  the  mind.  And  to  answer  them,  there  is,  I 
suppose,  no  better  means  than  to  study  that  immense,  but  over- 
looked and  underrated,  branch  of  industries  which  are  described  under 
the  names  of  rural  industries,  domestic  trades,  and  petty  trades :  to 
study  them,  not  in  the  works  of  the  economists  who  are  too  much 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  obsolete  types  of  industry,  but  in  their 
life  itself,  in  their  struggles,  their  failures  and  achievements. 

Most  of  the  petty  trades,  we  must  admit,  are  in  a  very  precarious 
condition.  The  wages  of  the  workers  are  very  low  and  the  employ- 
ment uncertain;  the  day  of  labour  is  by  two,  three,  or  four  hours  longer 
than  in  the  factories ;  the  crises  are  frequent,  and  they  last  for  years. 
And  each  time  a  crisis  ravages  some  branch  of  the  petty  trades,  there 
is  no  lack  of  writers  to  predict  the  speedy  disappearance  of  the  trade. 
During  the  crisis  which  I  witnessed  in  1877  amidst  the  Swiss  watch- 
makers, the  impossibility  of  a  recovery  of  the  trade  in  the  face  of  the 
competition  of  machine-made  watches  was  a  current  topic  in  the  press. 
The  same  was  said  in  1882  with  regard  to  the  silk-trade  of  Lyons, 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  a  crisis  has  broken  out  in  the  petty  trades. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  predictions,  and  the  still 
gloomier  prospects  of  the  workers,  that  form  of  industry  does  not  dis- 
appear. Nay,  we  find  it  endowed  with  an  astonishing  vitality.  It 
undergoes  various  modifications,  it  adapts  itself  to  new  conditions,  it 
struggles  without  altogether  losing  hope  of  better  times  to  come. 
Anyhow,  it  has  not  the  characteristics  of  a  decaying  institution.  In 
some  industries  the  big  factory  is  undoubtedly  victorious ;  but  there 
are  other  branches  in  which  the  petty  trades  hold  their  own  position. 
Even  in  the  textile  industries  which  offer  so  many  advantages  for  the 
factory  system,  the  hand-loom  still  competes  with  the  power-loom. 
As  a  whole,  the  transformation  of  the  petty  trades  into  great  industries 
goes  on  with  a  slowness  which  cannot  fail  to  astonish  even  those  who 
are  convinced  of  its  necessity.  Nay,  sometimes  we  may  even  see  the 
reverse  movement  going  on — occasionally,  of  course,  and  only  for  a 
time.  I  cannot  forget  my  amazement  when  I  saw  at  Venders,  some 
ten  years  ago,  that  most  of  the  woollen  cloth  factories — immense 
barracks  facing  the  streets,  with  more  than  a  hundred  windows  each — 
were  silent,  and  their  costly  machinery  was  rusting,  while  cloth  was 
woven  in  hand-looms  in  the  weavers'  houses,  for  the  owners  of  those  very 
same  factories.  Here  we  have,  of  course,  but  a  temporary  fact,  fully 
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explained  by  the  spasmodic  character  of  the  trade  and  the  heavy  losses 
sustained  by  the  owners  of  the  factories  when  they  cannot  run  their 
mills  all  the  year  round.  But  it  illustrates  the  obstacles  which  the 
transformation  has  to  comply  with.  As  to  the  silk  trade,  it  continues 
to  spread  over  Europe  in  its  rural  industry  shape ;  while  hundreds  of 
new  petty  trades  appear  every  year,  and  when  they  find  nobody  to 
carry  them  on  in  the  villages — as  is  the  case  in  this  country — they 
shelter  themselves  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  as  we  now  learn 
from  the  inquiry  into  the  '  Sweating  System.' 

Now  the  advantages  offered  by  a  big  factory  in  comparison  with 
hand-work  are  self-evident  as  regards  the  economy  of  labour,  the 
facilities  both  for  sale  and  for  having  the  raw  produce  at  a  lower 
price,  and  so  on.  How  can  we  then  explain  the  persistence  of  the 
petty  traders  ?  Many  causes,  most  of  which  cannot  be  valued  in 
shillings  and  pence,  are  at  work  in  favour  of  the  petty  trades,  and 
these  causes  will  be  best  seen  from  the  following  illustrations.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  even  a  brief  sketch  of  the  countless  indus- 
tries which  are  carried  on  on  a  small  scale  in  this  country,  and  on 
the  Continent,  would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  a  review  article. 
When  I  began  to  study  the  subject  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I 
never  guessed,  from  the  little  attention  devoted  to  it  by  the  orthodox 
economists,  what  a  wide,  complex,  important,  and  interesting  organi- 
sation would  appear  at  the  end  of  a  closer  inquiry.  So  I  see  myself 
compelled  to  give  here  only  a  few  typical  illustrations,  and  to  prepare 
a  separate  work  which  will  embody  the  bulk  of  the  materials  which 
I  have  gathered  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  in  this  country  no  statistics  as  to 
the  exact  numbers  of  workers  engaged  in  the  domestic  trades,  the 
rural  industries,  and  the  petty  trades.  The  whole  subject  has 
never  received  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it  in  Germany,  and 
especially  in  Eussia.  And  yet  we  can  guess  that  even  in  this 
country  of  great  industries,  the  numbers  of  those  who  earn  their 
livelihood  in  the  petty  trades  most  probably  equals,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  the  numbers  of  those  employed  in  the  big  factories.2  We 
know,  at  any  rate,  that  the  suburbs  of  London,  Glasgow,  and  other 
great  cities  swarm  with  small  workshops,  and  there  are  regions 
where  the  domestic  industries  are  as  developed  as  they  are  in 
Switzerland  or  in  Germany.  Sheffield  is  a  well-known  example 
in  point.  The  Sheffield  cutlery — one  of  the  glories  of  England — 
is  not  made  by  machinery  :  it  is  chiefly  made  by  hand.  There 
are  at  Sheffield  a  few  firms  which  manufacture  cutlery  right 

2  We  find  it  stated  in  various  economical  works  that  there  are  nearly  1,000,000 
workers  employed  in  the  big  factories  of  Hngland  alone,  and  1,047,000  employed  in 
the  petty  trades — the  various  trades  connected  with  food  (bakers,  butchers,  and  so 
on),  and  the  building  trades  being  included  in  the  last  figure.  But  I  do  not  know 
how  far  these  figures  are  reliable. 
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through  from  the  making  of  steel  to  the  finishing  of  tools,  and 
employ  wage  workers  ;  and  yet  even  these  firms — I  am  told  by  my 
friend,  E.  Carpenter,  who  kindly  gathered  for  me  information  about  the 
Sheffield  trade — let  out  some  part  of  the  work  to  the  *  small  masters.' 
But  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  cutlers  work  in  their  homes, 
with  their  relatives,  or  in  small    workshops   supplied  with  wheel- 
power,   which   they   rent  for   a   few   shillings   a   week.     Immense 
yards  are  covered  with  buildings,  which  are  subdivided  into  series  of 
small  workshops.     Some  of  them  cover  only  a  few  square  yards,  and 
there  I  saw  smiths  hammering,  all  the  day  long,  blades  of  knives  on 
a  small  anvil,  close  by  the  blaze  of  their  fires  ;  occasionally  the  smith 
may  have  one  help,  or  two.     In  the  upper  stories  scores  of  small 
workshops  are  supplied  with  wheel-power,  and  in  each  of  them,  three, 
four,  or  five  workers  and  a  '  master '  fabricate,  with  the  occasional  aid 
of  a  few  plain  machines,  every  description  of  tools  :  files,  saws,  blades 
of  knives,  razors,  and  so  on.     Grinding  and  glazing  are   done  in 
other  small  workshops,  and  even  steel  is  cast  in  a  small  foundry  the 
working  staff  of  which  consists  only  of  five  or  six  men.    When  walk- 
ing through   these  workshops  I  easily  imagined  myself  in  a  Kussian 
cutlery  village,  like  Pavlovo  or  Vorsma.     The  Sheffield  cutlery  has 
thus  maintained  its  olden  organisation,  and  the  fact  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  earnings  of  the  cutlers  are  very  low  as  a  rule ; 
but,  even  when  reduced  to  a  few  shillings  a  week,  the  cutler  prefers 
to  vegetate  on  his  small  earnings  than  to  go  as  a  waged  labourer  in  a 
*  house.'     The  spirit  of  the  old  trade  organisations,  which  were  so 
much  spoken  of  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  is  thus  still  alive. 

Until  lately,  Leeds  and  its  environs  were  also  the  seat  of  extensive 
domestic  industries.  When  Edw.  Baines  wrote,  in  1857,  his  first 
account  of  the  Yorkshire  industries  (in  Th.  Baines's  Yorkshire,  Past 
and  Present),  most  of  the  woollen  cloth  which  was  made  in  that 
region  was  woven  by  hand.3  Twice  a  week  the  hand-made  cloth 
was  brought  to  the  Clothiers'  Hall,  and  by  noon  it  was  sold  to  the 
merchants,  who  had  it  dressed  in  their  factories.  Joint-stock  mills 
were  run  by  combined  clothiers  in  order  to  prepare  and  spin  the 
wool,  but  it  was  woven  in  the  hand-looms  by  the  clothiers  and  the 
member  s  of  their  families.  Twelve  years  later  the  hand-loom  was 
superseded  to  a  great  extent  by  the  power-loom ;  but  the  clothiers, 
who  were  anxious  to  maintain  their  independence,  resorted  to  & 
peculiar  organisation  :  they  rented  a  room,  or  part  of  a  room,  and 
sometimes  also  the  power-looms  in  a  workshop,  and  they  worked  in- 
dependently— a  characteristic  organisation  partly  maintained  until 
now,  and  well  intended  to  illustrate  the  efforts  of  the  petty  traders 
to  keep  their  ground,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the 

*  Nearly  one- half  of  the  43,000  operatives  who  were  employed  at  that  time  in  the 
woollen  trade  of  this  country  were  weaving  in  hand-looms.  So  also  one-fifth  of  the 
79,000  persons  employed  in  the  worsted  trade. 
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factory.  And  it  must  be  said  that  the  triumphs  of  the  factory 
were  too  often  achieved  only  by  means  of  the  most  fraudulent  adul- 
teration and  the  underpaid  labour  of  the  children.  Cotton-warp  be- 
came quite  usual  in  goods  labelled  *  pure  wool,'  and  *  shoddy ' — i.e. 
wool  combed  out  of  old  rags  gathered  all  over  the  Continent  and 
formerly  used  only  for  blankets  fabricated  for  the  Indians  in  America 
— became  of  general  use.  In  these  kinds  of  goods  the  factories 
excelled.  And  yet  there  are  branches  of  the  woollen  trade  where 
hand-work  is  still  the  rule,  especially  in  the  fancy  goods  which  con- 
tinually require  new  adaptations  for  temporary  demands.  Thus,  in 
1881  the  hand-looms  of  Leeds  were  pretty  well  occupied  with  the 
fabrication  of  woollen  imitations  of  sealskins. 

The  variety  of  domestic  industries  carried  on  in  the  Lake  District 
is  much  greater  than  might  be  expected,  but  they  still  wait  for 
careful  explorers.  I  will  only  mention  the  hoop-makers,  the  basket 
trade,  the  charcoal-burners,  the  bobbin-makers,  the  small  iron  fur- 
naces working  with  charcoal  at  Backbarrow,  and  so  on.4  As  a  whole, 
we  do  not  well  know  the  petty  trades  of  this  country,  and  therefore 
we  sometimes  come  across  quite  unexpected  facts.  Few  continental 
writers  on  industrial  topics  would  guess,  indeed,  that  nails  are  still 
made  by  hand  by  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
Black  Country  of  South  Staffordshire,  as  also  in  Derbyshire.5  Chains 
are  also  made  by  hand  at  Dudley  and  Cradley,  and  although  the 
press  is  periodically  moved  to  speak  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
chain-makers,  the  trade  still  maintains  itself;  while  nearly  7,000 
men  are  busy  in  their  small  workshops  in  making  locks,  even  of  the 
plainest  description,  at  Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  and  Willenhall. 
The  various  ironmongeries  connected  with  horse-clothing — bits,  spurs, 
bridles,  and  so  on — are  also  largely  made  by  hand  at  Walsall.  Nay, 
Mr.  Bevan  tells  us  that  even  needles  are  largely  made  by  hand  at 
Redditch. 

The  Birmingham  gun  and  rifle  trades  are  well  known.  As  to 
the  various  branches  of  dress,  there  are  still  important  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  where  a  variety  of  domestic  trades  connected 
with  dress  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  I  need  only  mention  the 
cottage  industries  of  Ireland  and  lace  made  by  hand  in  South  Devon, 
as  also  in  the  shires  of  Buckingham,  Oxford,  and  Bedford ;  hosiery  is 
a  common  occupation  in  the  villages  of  the  counties  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  and  several  great  London  firms  send  out  cloth  to  be 
made  in  the  villages  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  Woollen  hosiery  is 
at  home  in  the  villages  of  Leicester,  and  especially  in  Scotland ; 
straw-plaiting  and  hat-making  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ;  while 
at  Northampton,  Leicester,  Ipswich,  and  Stafford  shoe-making  is  a 
widely  spread  domestic  occupation,  or  is  carried  on  in  small  workshops; 

4  E.  Roscoe's  notes  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  May  1884. 

5  Sevan's  Guide  to  English  Industries. 
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even  at  Norwich  it  remains  a  petty  trade  to  a  great  extent,  notwith- 
standing the  competition  of  the  factories. 

The  petty  trades  are  thus  an  important  factor  of  industrial  life 
even  in  Great  Britain,  although  many  of  them  have  gathered  into  the 
towns.  But  if  we  find  in  this  country  so  much  less  of  rural  industries 
than  on  the  Continent,  we  must  not  imagine  that  their  disappearance 
is  due  only  to  a  keener  competition  of  the  factories.  The  chief 
cause  is  the  compulsory  exodus  from  the  villages  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  immense  numbers  of  destitute  in  the  cities.  The  work- 
shops, much  more  even  than  the  factories,  multiply  wherever  they 
find  cheap  labour ;  and  the  specific  feature  of  this  country  is,  that  the 
cheapest  labour — that  is,  the  greatest  number  of  destitutes — is  found 
in  the  great  cities.  The  agitation  raised  (with  no  result)  in  con- 
nection with  '  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,'  the  *  Unemployed,'  and 
the  *  Sweating  System  '  has  fully  disclosed  that  characteristic  feature 
of  the  economical  life  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  the  painstaking 
researches  made  by  Mr.  Booth  and  communicated  to  the  Statistical 
Society  have  shown  that  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  London — 
that  is,  1,000,000  out  of  3,800,000— would  be  happy  if  the  heads  of 
their  families  could  have  regular  earnings  of  less  than  ll.  a  week  all 
the  year  round.  Half  of  them  would  be  satisfied  with  much  less  than 
that.  Cheap  labour  is  offered  in  such  quantities  at  Whitechapel  and 
Southwark,  at  Shawlands  and  other  suburbs  of  the  great  cities,  that 
the  petty  and  domestic  trades  which  are  scattered  on  the  Continent  in 
the  villages,  gather  in  this  country  in  the  cities.  Exact  figures  as  to 
the  small  industries  are  wan  ting,  but  a  simple  walk  through  the  suburbs 
of  London  would  do  much  to  realise  the  variety  of  petty  trades  which 
swarm  in  the  metropolis,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  chief  urban  agglomera- 
tions. The  evidence  given  before  the  '  Sweating  System  '  Committee 
has  shown  how  far  the  furniture  and  ready-made  cloth  palaces  and 
the  '  Bonheur  des  Dames '  bazaars  of  London  are  mere  exhibitions 
of  samples,  or  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  small 
industries.  Thousands  of  '  sweaters,'  some  of  them  having  their 
own  workshops,  and  others  merely  distributing  work  tp  sub-sweaters 
who  distribute  it  again  amidst  the  destitutes,  supply  those  palaces 
and  bazaars  with  goods  made  in  the  slums  or  in  very  small  workshops. 
The  commerce  is  centralised  in  those  bazaars — not  the  industry.  The 
furniture  palaces  and  bazaars  are  thus  merely  playing  the  part  which 
the  feudal  castle  formerly  played  in  agriculture  :  they  centralise  the 
profits — not  the  production. 

In  reality  the  extension  of  the  petty  trades,  side  by  side  with  the 
big  factories,  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at.  The  absorption  of  the 
small  industries  is  a  fact,  but  there  is  another  process  which  is 
going  on  parallel  with  the  former,  and  which  consists  in  the  continu- 
ous creation  of  new  industries,  usually  making  their  start  on  a  small 
scale.  Each  new  factory  calls  into  existence  a  number  of  small 
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workshops,  partly  to  supply  its  own  needs  and  partly  to  submit  its 
produce  to  a  further  transformation.  Thus,  to  quote  but  one  in- 
stance, the  cotton  mills  have  created  an  immense  demand  for  wooden 
bobbins  and  reels,  and  thousands  of  men  in  the  Lake  District  set  to 
manufacture  them — by  hand  first,  and  later  on  with  the  aid  of  some 
plain  machinery.  Only  quite  recently,  after  years  had  been  spent  in 
inventing  and  improving  the  machinery,  the  bobbins  began  to  be 
made  on  a  large  scale  in  factories.  And  even  yet,  as  the  machines 
are  very  costly,  a  great  quantity  of  bobbins  are  made  in  small  work- 
shops, with  but  little  aid  from  machines,  while  the  factories  them- 
selves are  relatively  small,  and  seldom  employ  more  than  fifty  opera- 
tives— chiefly  children.  As  to  the  reels  of  irregular  shape,  they  are 
still  made  by  hand,  or  partly  in  small  machines  continually  invented 
by  the  workers.  New  industries  thus  grow  to  supplant  the  old  ones ; 
each  of  them  passes  through  a  preliminary  .stage  on  a  small  scale 
before  reaching  the  factory  stage  ;  and  the  more  active  the  inventive 
genius  of  a  nation  is,  the  more  it  has  of  these  auxiliary  industries. 

Besides,  the  factory  stimulates  the  birth  of  new  petty  trades  by 
creating  new  wants.  The  cheapness  of  cottons  and  woollens,  of  paper 
and  brass,  have  created  hundreds  of  new  small  industries.  Our 
households  are  full  of  their  produce — mostly  things  of  quite  modern 
invention.  And  while  some  of  them  already  are  turned  out  by  the 
million  in  the  factory,  all  have  passed  through  the  small  workshop 
stage  before  the  demand  was  great  enough  to  require  the  factory 
organisation.  The  more  we  may  have  of  new  inventions,  the  more 
shall  we  have  of  such  small  industries  ;  and  again,  the  more  we  shall 
have  of  them,  the  more  shall  we  have  of  the  inventive  genius,  the 
want  of  which  is  so  justly  complained  of  by  W.  Armstrong.  We 
must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  we  see  so  many  small  trades  in  this 
country ;  but  we  must  regret  that  the  great  number  have  aban- 
doned the  villages  in  consequence  of  the  bad  conditions  of  land 
tenure,  and  that  they  have  migrated  in  such  numbers  to  the  cities, 
to  the  detriment  of  agriculture. 

The  variety  of  petty  trades  carried  on  in  France,  both  in  the 
villages  and  the  cities,  is  very  great,  and  it  would  be  most  instructive 
to  have  a  general  description  of  those  small  industries,  and  to  show 
their  importance  in  the  national  economy.  Let  me  only  say  that 
the  very  maintenance  of  the  small  peasant  proprietorship  in  several 
parts  of  France  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  additional  incomes 
which  many  peasants  derive  from  the  rural  manufactures.  In  fact, 
it  is  estimated  that  while  one-half  of  the  population  of  France  is 
living  upon  agriculture  and  one-fourth  part  upon  industry,  this 
fourth  part  is  equally  distributed  between  the  great  industry  and 
the  petty  trades,  which  thus  give  the  means  of  existence  to  no  less 
than  1,500,000  workers — more  than  4,000,000  persons,  families  in- 
cluded. As  to  the  rural  folk  who  resort  to  domestic  trades  without 
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abandoning  agriculture,  we  only  can  see  that  their  numbers  are  very 
considerable,  without  knowing  the  exact  figures. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  French  petty  trades  is, 
that  they  still  hold  so  important  a  position  in  the  textile  manufac- 
tures. Thus,  it  was  reckoned  during  the  last  exhibition  (1878)  that 
there  were  in  France  328,000  hand-looms,  as  against  120,000  power- 
looms,  and  although  a  great  number  of  the  former  are  now  silent,  still 
the  hand-looms  at  work  number  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  French  petty  trades,  and  I  will  mention  only  four  chief 
centres — Tarare,  the  North,  Lyons,  and  Paris — as  four  different 
and  characteristic  types  of  small  industries.  In  the  manufacture  of 
muslins,  Tarare  holds  the  same  position  as  Leeds  formerly  held  in  the 
clothiers'  trade.  Its  factories  prepare  the  materials  for  weaving  the 
muslins,  and  they  finish  the  stuffs  which  are  woven  in  the  villages. 
Each  peasant's  house,  each  farm  and  metairie,  all  round 
Tarare,  are  so  many  workshops,  and  Keybaud  says  that  you  often 
see  a  lad  of  twenty  who  embroiders  fine  muslins  after  having 
cleaned  his  stables.  The  great  variety  of  stuffs  woven  and  the  con- 
tinuous invention  of  new  designs,  too  often  changed  to  be  profitably 
made  by  machinery,  are  the  real  key  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
rural  manufacture.  As  to  the  results  of  its  combination  with  agri- 
culture, all  descriptions  agree  in  recognising  that  it  is  beneficial  for 
the  maintenance  of  agriculture,  and  that  without  it  the  peasantry 
could  hardly  resist  the  depressing  agencies  which  are  at  work  against 
them.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  northern  France,  where  we 
have  widely  spread  manufactures,  side  by  side  with  such  important 
manufacturing  centres  as  Amiens,  Lille,  Eoubaix,  Rouen,  and  so  on. 
Even  cotton  velvets  and  plain  cottons  are  woven  to  a  very  consider- 
able amount  in  the  villages  of  the  Nord  and  Normandy.6  In  the 
valley  of  the  Audelle,  in  the  departement  of  the  Eure,  each  village 
and  hamlet  are  industrial  beehives,  and  everywhere  agriculture  thrives 
best  where  it  is  combined  with  industry.  The  comparison  between 
the  weavers'  cottages  in  the  country  and  the  weavers'  slums  in  the 
industrial  cities  is  striking,  and  it  is  still  more  to  the  advantage  of 
the  country  if  the  village  keeps  a  communal  factory,  as  is  the  case 
occasionally  in  Normandy.  The  attachment  of  the  weavers  to  the 
soil  is  so  strong,  that  the  clothiers  of  Elbeuf,  who  cannot  keep  enough 
live  stock  to  till  the  soil  themselves,  resort  to  a  custom  which 
I  saw  also  in  Haute-Savoie,  and  noticed  at  Clairvaux,  namely, 
that  of  having  one  householder  in  the  village  who  keeps  the  necessary 
team  of  horses,  and  tills  the  soil  for  all  the  others,  the  turn  being 
always  kept  with  a  scrupulous  equity,  as  it  is  also  kept  for  the 
thrashing  machine,  or,  in  wine-growing  districts,  for  the  pressoir. 

•  According  to  Baudrillart,  2,500,000?.  worth  of  plain  cottons  were  woven  in  1880 
in  the  villages  around  Rouen. 
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The  importance  of  the  silk  trade,  for  which  Lyons  is  a  centre, 
is  best  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  occupies  no  less  than  1 10,000  looms 
in  the  departement  of  the  Rhone  and  seven  neighbouring  departe- 
ments.  Great  advance  has  been  made  of  late  as  regards  weaving 
the  most  complicated  designs  in  the  power-loom ;  stuffs  formerly 
reputed  unfeasible  by  machinery  are  now  made  by  the  iron- worker. 
Yet  silk-weaving  still  remains  chiefly  a  domestic  trade,  and  the 
factory  penetrates  into  it  very  slowly.  The  number  of  power-looms 
in  the  Lyons  region  was  from  6,000  to  8,000  in  1865,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would  rapidly  multiply ;  but  twenty  years  later  they 
numbered  only  from  20,000  to  25,000,  out  of  the  110,000  looms 
which  were  at  work.  The  slowness  of  the  progress  astonishes  even 
those  manufacturers  who  are  persuaded  that  the  power-looms  must 
supplant  most  of  the  hand-looms.7  The  organisation  of  the  trade  still 
remains  the  same  as  before — that  is,  the  Lyons  weaver  is  more  of  an 
artist  who  executes  in  silk  the  designs  vaguely  suggested  by  the 
merchant — while  in  the  surrounding  region  all  kinds  of  silks,  even  to 
the  plainest  ones,  are  woven  in  the  houses  of  the  workers.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  French  silk-weavers  have  been  most  precarious  during  the 
last  few  years,  partly  because  France  has  no  longer  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade,  and  partly  because  of  the  competition  of  the  factory,  which 
now  manufactures  all  cheap  descriptions  of  silks  which  formerly 
were  resorted  to  even  by  the  best  hand-weavers  when  orders  for 
higher  sorts  were  not  forthcoming.  Nevertheless  the  hand  fabrica- 
tion of  silk  spreads  in  France ;  it  has  extended  over  the  neighbour- 
ing departements  as  far  as  Upper  Savoy,  and  gone  over  to  Switzer- 
land ;  as  to  Lyons,  the  industry  abandons  it,  and  it  becomes  more 
and  more  a  mere  centre  for  the  best  weavers  who  are  capable  of 
promptly  executing  any  order  for  new  and  complicated  stuffs  which 
may  be  received  by  the  merchants. 

The  new  factories  have  been  built  chiefly  in  the  villages,  and  there 
we  can  see  how  they  ruin  the  peasantry.  The  French  peasants, 
overburdened  as  they  are  with  taxes  and  mortgages,  are  compelled 
to  seek  an  additional  income  in  industry ;  their  lads  and  lasses  are 
thus  ready  to  take  work  in  the  silk  or  ribbon  manufacture,  however 
low  the  salaries.  But  their  homes  being  scattered  in  the  country  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  factory,  and  the  hours  of  labour  being 
long,  they  are  mostly  compelled  to  stay  in  barracks  at  the  factory, 
and  to  return  home  only  on  Saturday.  On  Monday,  at  sunrise,  a  van 
is  sent  round  the  villages  to  bring  them  back  to  the  looms.  In  this 

7  Out  of  the  110,000  looms,  only  from  15,000  to  18,000  hand-looms  have  remained 
at  Lyons,  as  against  25,000  to  28,000  in  1865.  I  am  indebted  for  these  figures  to  the 
President  of  the  Lyons  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  kindly  gave  me,  in  a  letter  dated 
April  25,  1885,  all  kinds  of  information  about  the  petty  trades  of  the  Lyons  region 
and  to  whom  I  am  glad  to  express  my  full  gratitude,  as  also  to  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St.  Etienne  who  supplied  me  with  most  interesting  data 
with  regard  to  the  various  trades  of  the  St.  Etienne  region. 
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way  they  will  soon  have  totally  abandoned  agriculture,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  compelled  to  settle  separately  from  their  parents  they 
will  find  it  impossible  to  live  on  the  present  low  wages.  Then  some 
of  the  factories  depending  on  low  wages  will  perish,  and  their  opera- 
tives will  be  compelled  to  migrate  to  the  cities.  One  easily  sees  all 
the  mischief  which  the  vicious  organisation  is  thus  doing  in  the 
villages,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  well-being,  as  it  ought  to  be 
under  different  conditions. 

I  ought  here  to  mention  the  lace  trade,  which  gives  occupation  to 
nearly  70,000  women  in  Normandy,  and  to  nearly  200,000  persons  in 
France  altogether  ;  the  cutlery  of  the  Haute-Marne,  a  trade  of  recent 
origin,  which  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  now  has 
spread  though  thirty  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nogent ;  the 
knitting  trade  about  Troyes,  where  20,000  persons,  using  a  variety 
of  small  machines,  are  making  knitted  goods  of  every  description ; 
the  well-known  watch,  jewelry,  and  turning  trades  of  the  Jura ;  and 
the  variety  of  petty  trades — silk  ribbons,  ribbons  with  woven  inscrip- 
tions, hardware,  arms,  and  so  on — in  the  region  of  St.  Etienne.8 
But  I  economise  my  space,  as  I  have  to  say  a  few  words  more  about 
the  petty  trades  of  Paris. 

The  capital  of  France  is  an  emporium  for  petty  trades  and 
domestic  industries,  and  while  it  has  a  considerable  number  of  great 
factories,  the  small  workshops  prevail  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
average  number  of  operatives  in  the  nearly  65,000  factories  and  work- 
shops of  Paris  is  only  nine.  In  fact,  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  Paris 
workers  are  connected  with  the  domestic  trades,  and  they  fabricate 
the  most  astonishing  variety  of  goods  requiring  skill,  taste,  and  inven- 
tion. Most  of  the  petty  trades  of  Paris  are  connected  with  dress,9  but 
jewelry,  artificial  flowers,  stationery,  bookbinding,  morocco-leather 
goods  (  500,000^.  every  year),  carriage-making,  basket-making, 
and  many  others,  are  very  important  branches,  each  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  high  perfection  of  its  produce.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  while  the  Paris  industries  are  mostly  characterised  by 
artistic  workmanship,  they  are  remarkable  also  for  the  variety  of 
handy  and  inexpensive  machines  which  are  invented  every  year  by 

8  Out  of  the  15,000  to  18,000  looms  engaged  in  the  weaving  of  ribbons  at  St. 
Etienne  and  its  neighbourhood,  no  less  than  from  12,000  to  14,000  belong  to  the 
workers  themselves.  The  trade  was  once  prosperous,  so  that  most  of  the  houses  in 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Etienne  were  built  by  the  weavers,  but  for  several  years  since  its 
prospects  have  been  very  gloomy.  The  manufacture  of  arms  occupies  from  5,000  to 
6,000  workers.  As  to  hardware,  it  is  fabricated  in  a  great  number  of  small  workshops 
all  round  St.  Etienne,  Le  Chambon,  Firminy,  Eive  de  Giers,  and  so  on.  Of  other 
petty  trades,  some  of  which  have  a  considerable  importance,  let  me  mention  the  silk- 
growing  of  the  Ardeche,  the  wire  trades  of  the  Doubs,  the  clothiers  and  the  glove- 
makers  of  the  Isere,  the  stay-makers,  the  broom  and  brush  makers  of  the  Oise  (800,0002. 
every  year),  the  button-makers,  the  shoe-makers  of  the  Drome,  and  so  on. 

'  The  ready-made  cloth  and  mantles  alone  are  valued  at  5,400,0002.  every  year ; 
ladies'  stays  are  made  to  the  value  of  400,0002.  at  Paris,  and  2,000,0002.  in  France 
altogether. 
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the  workmen,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  production.  The 
'  Galerie  du  Travail '  of  the  Exhibition  of  1878  was  exceedingly  in- 
structive on  that  account,  as  it  displayed  in  a  thousand  varieties  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  masses  ;  and,  when  walking  through  it,  one 
asked  oneself  if  all  that  genius  really  must  be  killed  by  the 
factory,  instead  of  becoming  a  new  fertile  source  of  progress  under  a 
better  organisation  of  production. 

The  petty  trades  and  domestic  industries  of  Germany  are  perhaps 
still  more  important  than  those  of  France.  Ninety-seven  per  cent, 
of  all  the  industrial  establishments  of  Germany  employ  less  than 
five  operatives,  and  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  5,500,000 
persons  connected  with  industry  are  at  work  in  those  small  work- 
shops ;  while  there  are,  on  the  whole,  less  than  10,000  factories 
which  employ  more  than  fifty  workers.  Moreover,  545,000  persons 
are  engaged  in  domestic  trades — that  is,  they  manufacture  for  the 
trade  in  their  own  houses  or  rooms — and  two-thirds  of  them  belong 
to  the  textile  iudustries.  There  are  whole  regions,  such  as  the 
Black  Forest,  parts  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and  the  Khine  pro- 
vinces, where  the  domestic  trades,  partly  connected  with  agriculture, 
are  the  chief  means  of  existence  for  numerous  populations.  Let  me 
add  also  that  we  have,  in  the  works  of  Thun,  Engel,  and  many 
others,  excellent  descriptions  of  several  branches  of  the  German  petty 
trades.  It  would  be  impossible  to  examine  here  the  German  petty 
and  domestic  trades  without  entering  into  technical  details,  so  let 
me  merely  mention  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
German  trades  is,  so  to  say,  their  remarkable  plasticity.  The 
progress  realised  in  some  of  them — as,  for  instance,  in  the  cutlery  of 
Solingen  or  the  toy  trade  of  the  Black  Forest — is  striking.  The 
former  has  been  totally  reformed  in  order  to  respond  to  the  new 
demands  of  the  market,  and  the  latter  has  made  a  rapid  start  in  the 
production  of  artistic  and  scientific  toys,  under  the  influence  of 
schools  for  modelling  in  clay  and  general  education  spread  amidst 
the  workers.  The  organisation  of  some  of  these  industries  (especially 
of  the  knitting  trade)  offers  most  suggestive  illustrations  of  successful 
combination  in  order  to  struggle  against  the  big  capitalists,  and 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  production,  among 
thousands  of  peasants  who  are  spread  over  a  very  wide  area — from 
Switzerland  to  Saxony.  But  I  must  refrain  from  entering  here  into 
that  most  interesting  subject,  as  I  have  to  add  a  few  words  about 
other  countries. 

In  Hungary  no  less  than  six  per  cent,  of  the  population — that  is, 
801,600  persons — are  engaged  in  domestic  industries,  the  textiles 
alone  giving  employment  to  more  than  680,000  workers.  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  even  the  United  States,  have  also  considerably 
•  developed  domestic  industries ;  and  there  are  parts  of  Belgium  of 
which  we  may  say  with  full  safety  that  if  agriculture  continues  to 
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thrive  there,  notwithstanding  so  many  hostile  influences,  it  is  chiefly 
because  the  peasants  have  the  possibility  of  adding  to  their  incomes 
the  earnings  in  a  variety  of  industries.  But  it  is  especially  in  Russia 
that  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  rural  industries, 
and  the  loss  which  the  country  would  sustain  if  they  were  to  disappear. 

The  most  exhaustive  inquiries  into  the  present  state,  the 
growth,  the  technical  development  of  the  rural  industries,  and  the 
difficulties  they  have  to  contend  with,  have  been  made  in  Russia. 
The  house-to-house  inquiry  embraces  nearly  one  million  of  peasants' 
houses  all  over  Russia ;  and  in  the  fifteen  volumes  published  by  the 
Petty  Trades'  Committee,  and  still  more  in  the  publications  of  the 
Moscow  Statistical  Committee,  and  nearly  all  the  chief  provincial 
assemblies,  we  find  exhaustive  lists  giving  the  name  of  each  worker, 
the  extent  and  the  state  of  his  fields,  his  live  stock,  the  value  of 
his  agricultural  and  industrial  productions,  his  earnings  from  both 
sources,  and  his  yearly  budget ;  while  hundreds  of  separate  trades 
have  been  described  in  separate  monographs  from  the  technical,  eco- 
nomical, and  sanitary  points  of  view. 

The  results  obtained  from  these  inquiries  are  really  imposing,  as 
it  appears  that  out  of  the  80,000,000  population  of  European  Russia 
no  less  than  7,500,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  domestic  trades, 
and  that  their  production  reaches,  at  the  lowest  estimates,  more  than 
1 50,000,OOOL,  and  most  probably  200,000,000^.  (2,000,000,000 
roubles  every  year).10  It  thus  equals  the  total  production  of  the 
great  industry.  As  to  the  relative  importance  of  both  for  the  working 
classes,  suffice  it  to  say  that  even  in  the  government  of  Moscow, 
which  is  the  chief  manufacturing  region  of  Russia  (its  factories  yield 
upwards  of  one-fifth  in  value  of  the  aggregate  industrial  production 
of  European  Russia),  the  aggregate  incomes  derived  by  the  popula- 
tion from  the  domestic  industries  are  three  times  larger  than  the 
aggregate  wages  earned  in  the  factories.  But  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  Russian  domestic  trades  is  that  the  sudden  start  which 
was  made  of  late  by  the  factories  in  Russia  did  not  prejudice  the 
domestic  industries.  On  the  contrary,  it  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  their  extension ;  they  grow  and  develop  precisely  in  those 
regions  where  the  factories  are  growing  up  fastest.  Another  most 
suggestive  feature  is  the  following:  although  the  most  unfertile 
provinces  of  Central  Russia  have  been  from  time  immemorial  the  seat  of 
all  kinds  of  petty  trades,  several  domestic  industries  of  modern  origin 
are  developing  in  those  provinces  which  are  best  favoured  by  soil 
and  climate.  Thus,  the  Stavropol  government  of  North  Caucasus, 

10  It  appears  from  the  house-to-house  inquiry,  which  embodies  855,000  workers,  that 
the  yearly  value  of  the  produce  which  they  use  to  manufacture  reaches  21,087,OOOZ. 
(the  rouble  at  24d.~),  that  is,  an  average  of  nearly  251.  per  worker.  An  average  of  201.  for 
the  7,500,000  persons  engaged  in  domestic  industries  would  already  give  150,000,OOOZ. 
for  their  aggregate  production  ;  but  the  most  authoritative  investigators  consider  that 
figure  as  below  the  reality. 
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where  the  peasantry  have  plenty  of  fertile  soil,  has  suddenly  become 
the  seat  of  a  widely  developed  silk-weaving  industry  in  the  peasants' 
houses,  and  now  it  supplies  Eussia  with  cheap  silks  which  have  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  market  the  plain  silks  formerly  imported 
from  France. 

The  capacities  of  the  Russian  domestic  industrial  workers  for  co- 
operative organisation  would  be  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
mention.  As  to  the  cheapness  of  the  produce  manufactured  in  the 
villages,  which  is  really  astonishing,  it  cannot  be  explained  in  full  by 
the  exceedingly  long  hours  of  labour  and  the  starvation  wages,  because 
overwork  (twelve  to  sixteen  hours  of  labour)  and  very  low  wages  are 
characteristic  of  th  e  Russian  factories  as  well.  It  depends  also  upon 
the  circumstance  that  the  peasant  who  grows  his  own  food,  but 
suffers  from  a  constant  want  of  money,  sells  the  produce  of  his 
industrial  labour  at  any  price.  Therefore,  all  manufactured  ware 
used  by  the  Russian  peasantry,  save  a  few  printed  cottons,  is  a  produce 
of  the  rural  manufactures.  But  many  articles  of  luxury,  too,  are 
made  in  the  villages,  especially  around  Moscow,  by  peasants  who 
continue  to  cultivate  their  allotments.  The  silk  hats  which  are  sold 
in  the  best  Moscow  shops,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  'Nouveautes 
Parisiennes,'  are  made  by  the  Moscow  peasants  ;  so  also  the  *  Vienna ' 
furniture  of  the  best  '  Vienna '  shops,  even  if  it  goes  to  supply  the 
palaces.  And  what  is  most  to  be  wondered  at  is  not  the  skill  of  the 
peasants — agricultural  work  is  no  obstacle  to  acquiring  industrial  skill 
— but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fabrication  of  fine  goods  has  spread 
in  such  villages  as  formerly  manufactured  only  goods  of  the  roughest 
description. 

As  to  the  relations  between  agriculture  and  industry,  one  cannot 
peruse  the  documents  accumulated  by  the  Russian  statisticians 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  far  from  damaging  agricul- 
ture, the  domestic  trades,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  best  means  for 
improving  it,  and  this  the  more,  as  for  several  months  every  year  the 
Russian  peasant  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  fields.  There  are  regions 
where  agriculture  has  been  totally  abandoned  for  the  industries ;  but 
these  are  regions  where  it  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  very  small 
allotments  and  the  poverty  of  the  peasants,  who  were  ruined  by  high 
taxation  and  redemption  taxes.  But  as  soon  as  the  allotments  are 
reasonable  and  the  peasants  are  less  overtaxed  they  continue  to 
cultivate  the  land ;  their  fields  are  kept  in  better  order,  and  the 
average  numbers  of  live  stock  are  higher  where  agriculture  goes  on 
hand  in  hand  with  the  domestic  trades.  Even  those  peasants  whose 
allotments  are  small  find  the  means  of  renting  more  land  if  they 
earn  some  money  from  their  industrial  work.  As  to  the  relative 
welfare,  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  always  stands  on  the  side  of 
those  villages  which  combine  both  kinds  of  work.  Vorsma  and 
Pavlovo — two  cutlery  villages,  one  of  which  is  purely  industrial,  and 
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the  other  continues  to  till  the  soil — could  be  quoted  as  a  striking 
instance  for  such  a  comparison.11 

Much  more  ought  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  rural  industries 
of  Russia,  especially  to  show  how  easily  the  peasants  associate  for 
buying  new  machinery,  or  for  avoiding  the  middlemen  in  their 
purchases  of  raw  produce — as  soon  as  misery  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
association.  Belgium,  and  especially  Switzerland,  could  also  be 
quoted  for  more  interesting  illustrations,  but  the  above  will  be  enough 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  importance,  the  vital  powers,  and  the 
perfectibility  of  the  rural  industries. 

The  facts  which  we  have  briefly  reviewed  will  also  show,  to  some 
extent,  the  benefits  which  could  be  derived  from  a  combination  of 
agriculture  with  industry,  if  the  latter  could  come  to  the  village,  not 
in  its  present  shape  of  capitalist  factory,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  socially 
organised  industrial  production.  In  fact,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  petty  trades  is  that  a  relative  welfare  is  found  only 
where  they  are  combined  with  agriculture.  Apart  from  a  few  artistic 
trades  which  give  a  comparative  well-being  to  the  workers  in  the 
cities,  everywhere  we  find  but  a  long  record  of  overwork,  exploitation 
of  children's  labour,  and  misery.  But  even  amidst  the  general 
misery  there  are  oases  of  relative  well-being,  and  these  oases  in- 
variably appear  where  the  workers  have  remained  in  possession  of 
the  soil  and  continue  to  cultivate  it.  Even  amidst  the  cotton- 
weavers  of  the  north  of  France  or  Moscow,  who  have  to  reckon  with 
the  competition  of  the  factory,  relative  welfare  prevails  as  long  as 
they  are  not  compelled  to  part  with  the  soil.  On  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  high  taxation  or  the  impoverishment  during  a  crisis  has 
compelled  the  domestic  worker  to  abandon  his  last  plot  of  land  to  the 
usurer,  misery  creeps  into  his  house,  although  the  competition  of 
the  factory  may  be  of  no  moment  in  his  trade  (as  in  the  toy  trade). 
The  sweater  becomes  all-powerful,  frightful  overwork  is  resorted  to, 
and  the  whole  trade  often  falls  into  decay. 

Such  facts,  as  well  as  the  pronounced  tendency  of  the  factories 
towards  migrating  to  the  villages,  are  very  suggestive.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  industry  ought  to  return 
to  its  hand-work  stage  in  order  to  be  combined  with  agriculture. 
Whenever  a  saving  of  human  labour  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
machine,  the  machine  is  welcome  and  will  be  resorted  to ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  single  branch  of  industry  into  which  machinery  work 
could  not  be  introduced  with  great  advantage,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  preliminary  stages  of  the  fabrication.  In  the  present  chaotic 
state  of  industry  we  can  make  nails  and  penknives  by  hand,  or 
weave  plain  cottons  in  the  hand-loom ;  but  such  a  chaos  will  not 
last.  The  machine  will  supersede  hand-work  in  the  manufacture  of 
plain  goods,  while  hand-work  probably  will  extend  its  domain  in  the 
11  Prngavin,  in  the  VyestniTt  Promyshlennosti,  June  1884. 
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artistic  finishing  of  many  things  which  are  now  made  entirely  in  the 
factory.  But  the  question  arises,  why  should  not  the  cottons,  the 
woollen  cloth,  and  the  silks,  now  woven  by  hand  in  the  villages,  be 
woven  by  machinery  in  the  same  villages,  without  ceasing  to  remain 
connected  with  work  in  the  fields  ?  Why  should  not  hundreds  of 
domestic  industries,  now  carried  on  entirely  by  hand,  resort  to  labour- 
saving  machines,  as  they  already  do  in  the  knitting  trade  ?  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  small  motor  should  not  be  of  much  more 
general  use  than  now,  wherever  there  is  no  need  to  have  a  factory ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  village  should  not  have  its  factory  where- 
ever  factory  work  is  useful,  as  we  already  see  it  occasionally  in 
Normandy.  It  is  evident  that  now,  under  the  capitalist  system,  the 
factory  is  the  curse  of  the  village,  as  it  comes  to  make  paupers  out  of 
its  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  it  is  opposed  by  all  means 
by  the  workers,  if  they  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  olden 
trades'  organisations  (as  at  Sheffield,  or  Solingen),  or  if  they  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  sheer  misery  (as  in  the  Jura).  But  under 
a  more  rational  social  organisation  the  factory  would  find  no  such 
obstacles  :  it  would  be  a  boon  to  the  village. 

The  moral  and  physical  advantages  which  man  would  derive  from 
dividing  his  work  between  the  field  and  the  factory  are  self-evident. 
But  the  difficulty  is,  we  are  told,  in  the  necessary  centralisation  of 
the  modern  industries.  In  industry,  as  well  as  in  politics,  centrali- 
sation has  so  many  admirers !  But  in  both  spheres  the  ideal  of 
the  centralisers  badly  needs  revision.  In  fact,  if  we  analyse  the 
modern  industries,  we  soon  discover  that  for  some  of  them  the 
co-operation  of  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  workers  gathered  at 
the  same  spot  is  really  necessary.  The  great  iron-works  and  mining 
enterprises  decidedly  belong  to  that  category;  oceanic  steamers 
could  not  be  made  in  village  factories.  But  very  many  of  our  big 
factories  are  nothing  else  but  agglomerations  under  a  common 
management  of  several  distinct  industries ;  while  others  are  merely 
agglomerations  of  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  very  same  machine. 
Such  are  most  of  our  gigantic  spinning  and  weaving  establishments. 
The  manufacture  being  a  strictly  private  enterprise,  its  owners  find 
it  advantageous  to  have  all  the  branches  of  a  given  industry  under 
their  own  management;  they  thus  cumulate  the  profits  of  the 
auxiliary  industries.  But,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  the  advan- 
tages of  such  an  accumulation  are  trifling  and  often  doubtful.  Even 
so  centralised  an  industry  as  that  of  the  cottons  does  not  suffer  at 
all  from  the  division  of  production  between  several  separate  factories : 
we  see  it  at  Manchester  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  As  to  the 
petty  trades,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  a  still  greater 
subdivision  between  the  workshops  in  the  watch  trade  and  many 
others. 

We   often  hear  that  one  horse-power  costs  so  much  in  a  small 
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engine,  and  so  much  less  in  an  engine  ten  times  more  powerful ; 
that  the  pound  of  cotton  yarn  costs  much  less  when  the  factory 
doubles  the  number  of  its  spindles.  But  such  calculations  are  good 
only  for  those  industries  which  prepare  the  half-manufactured  pro- 
duce for  further  transformations.  As  to  those  countless  descriptions 
of  ware  which  derive  their  value  chiefly  from  the  intervention  of 
skilled  labour,  they  can  be  best  fabricated  in  smaller  factories  which 
employ  a  few  hundreds,  or  even  a  few  scores,  of  operatives.  Even 
under  the  present  conditions  the  leviathan  factories  offer  great  incon- 
veniences, as  they  cannot  rapidly  reform  their  machinery  according 
to  the  constantly  varying  demands  of  the  consumers.  As  to  the  new 
branches  of  industry  which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  they  must  make  a  start  on  a  small  scale ;  and  they  can  pro- 
sper in  small  towns,  as  well  as  in  big  cities,  if  the  smaller  agglome- 
rations are  provided  with  institutions  stimulating  artistic  taste  and 
the  genius  of  invention.  The  progress  achieved  of  late  in  Germany 
in  those  villages  which  are  busy  in  toy-making,  as  also  the  high 
perfection  attained  in  the  fabrication  of  mathematical  and  optical 
instruments,  are  instances  in  point.  Art  and  science  are  no  longer 
the  monopoly  of  the  great  cities,  and  further  progress  will  be  in 
scattering  them  over  the  country. 

As  to  the  natural  conditions  upon  which  depends  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  industries  in  a  given  country,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  some  spots  which  are  most  suited  for  the  development  of 
certain  industries.  The  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tyne  are  cer- 
tainly most  appropriate  for  shipbuilding  yards,  and  shipbuilding 
yards  must  be  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  workshops  and  factories. 
The  industries  will  always  find  some  advantages  in  being  grouped, 
to  a  limited  extent,  according  to  the  natural  features  of  separate 
regions.  But  we  must  recognise  that  now  they  are  not  grouped 
according  to  those  features.  Historical  causes — chiefly  religious 
wars  and  national  rivalries — have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their 
growth  and  geographical  distribution,  and  still  more  considerations 
as  to  the  facilities  for  sale  and  export ;  that  is,  considerations  which 
are  already  losing  their  importance  with  the  increased  facilities  of 
transport,  and  will  lose  it  still  more  when  the  producers  produce  for 
themselves,  and  not  for  customers  far  away.  But  why,  in  a  rationally 
organised  society,  ought  London  to  remain  a  great  centre  for  the 
jam  and  preserving  trade,  and  manufacture  umbrellas  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Why  should  the  Whitechapel 
petty  trades  remain  where  they  are,  instead  of  being  spread  all  over 
the  country  ?  Why  should  Paris  refine  sugar  for  almost  the  whole 
of  France,  and  Greenock  for  Russia  ?  Why  should  one-half  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  used  in  the  United  States  be  manufactured  in  the 
1,500  workshops  of  Massachusetts  ?  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  these  and  like  anomalies  should  persist;  and  the  scattering 
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of  industries  amidst  all  civilised  nations  will  be  necessarily  followed 
by  a  further  scattering  of  factories  over  the  territories  of  each 
nation. 

Agriculture  is  so  much  in  need  of  aid  from  those  who  inhabit 
the  cities,  that  every  summer  thousands  of  men  leave  their  slums  in 
the  towns  and  go  to  the  country  for  the  season  of  crops.  The 
London  destitutes  go  in  thousands  to  Kent  and  Sussex  as  hay- 
makers and  hop-pickers ;  whole  villages  in  France  abandon  their 
homes  and  their  cottage  industries  in  the  summer  and  wander  to 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country ;  and  in  Eussia  there  is  every 
year  an  exodus  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  journey 
from  the  north  to  the  southern  prairies  for  harvesting  the  crops ; 
while  many  St.  Petersburg  manufacturers  reduce  their  production  in 
the  summer,  because  the  operatives  return  to  their  native  villages 
for  the  culture  of  their  allotments.  Extensive  agriculture  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  additional  hands  in  the  summer ;  but  it  still 
more  needs  a  temporary  aid  for  improving  the  soil,  for  tenfolding 
its  productive  powers.  Steam-digging,  drainage,  and  manuring 
would  render  the  heavy  clays  to  the  north-west  of  London  a  much 
richer  soil  than  that  of  the  American  prairies.  To  become  fertile, 
those  clays  want  only  plain,  unskilled  human  labour,  such  as  is 
necessary  for  digging  the  soil,  laying  in  drainage  tubes,  pulverising 
phosphates,  and  the  like  ;  and  that  labour  would  be  gladly  done  by 
the  factory  workers  if  it  were  properly  organised  in  a  free  community 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  society.  The  soil  claims  that  aid,  and  it 
would  have  it  under  a  proper  organisation,  even  if  it  were  necessary 
to  stop  many  mills  in  the  summer  for  that  purpose.  No  doubt,  the 
present  factory  owners  would  consider  it  ruinous  if  they  had  to  stop 
their  mills  for  several  months  every  year,  because  the  capital  en- 
gaged in  a  factory  is  expected  to  pump  money  every  day  and  every 
hour,  if  possible.  But  that  is  the  capitalist's  view  of  the  matter, 
not  the  community's  view.  As  to  the  workers,  who  ought  to  be  the 
real  managers  of  industries,  they  will  find  it  healthy  not  to  perform 
the  same  monotonous  work  all  the  year  round,  and  they  will  abandon 
it  for  the  summer,  if  indeed  they  do  not  find  the  means  of  keeping 
the  factory  running  by  relieving  each  other  in  groups. 

The  scattering  of  industries  over  the  country — so  as  to  bring  the 
factory  amidst  the  fields,  and  to  make  agriculture  derive  all  those 
profits  which  it  always  finds  in  being  combined  with  industry  (see 
the  Eastern  States  of  America) — and  the  combination  of  industrial 
with  agricultural  work  are  surely  the  next  step  to  be  made,  as 
soon  as  a  reorganisation  of  our  present  conditions  is  possible.  That 
step  is  imposed  by  the  very  necessities  of  producing  for  the  producers 
themselves ;  it  is  imposed  by  the  necessity  for  each  healthy  man 
and  woman  to  spend  a  part  of  their  lives  in  free  work  in  the  free  air, 
and  it  will  be  rendered  the  more  necessary  when  the  great  social 
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movements,  which  have  now  become  unavoidable,  come  to  disturb 
the  present  international  trade,  and  compel  each  nation  to  revert  to 
her  own  resources  for  her  own  maintenance.  Humanity  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  each  separate  individual,  will  be  gainers  by  the  change, 
and  the  change  will  take  place.  But  such  a  change  also  implies  a 
thorough  modification  of  our  present  system  of  education.  It  implies 
a  society  composed  of  men  and  women  each  of  whom  is  able  to  work 
with  his  or  her  hands,  as  well  as  with  his  or  her  brain,  and  to  do  so 
in  more  directions  than  one. 

P.  KROPOTKIN. 
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JOHN  MARSTON. 

IF  justice  has  never  been  done,  either  in  his  own  day  or  in  any  after 
age,  to  a  poet  of  real  genius  and  original  powers,  it  will  generally 
be  presumed,  with  more  or  less  fairness  or  unfairness,  that  this  is  in 
great  part  his  own  fault.  Some  perversity  or  obliquity  will  be  sus- 
pected, even  if  no  positive  infirmity  or  deformity  can  be  detected, 
in  his  intelligence  or  in  his  temperament :  some  taint  or  some  flaw 
will  be  assumed  to  affect  and  to  vitiate  his  creative  instinct  or  his 
spiritual  reason.  And  in  the  case  of  John  Marston,  the  friend  and 
foe  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  fierce  and  foul-mouthed  satirist,  the  ambitious 
and  overweening  tragedian,  the  scornful  and  passionate  humourist, 
it  is  easy  for  the  shallowest  and  least  appreciative  reader  to  perceive 
the  nature  and  to  estimate  the  weight  of  such  drawbacks  or  impedi- 
ments as  have  so  long  and  so  seriously  interfered  with  the  due 
recognition  of  an  independent  and  remarkable  poet.  The  praise  and 
the  blame,  the  admiration  and  the  distaste  excited  by  his  works,  are 
equally  just,  but  are  seemingly  incompatible  :  the  epithets  most 
exactly  appropriate  to  the  style  of  one  scene,  one  page,  one  speech  in 
a  scene  or  one  passa.ge  in  a  speech,  are  most  ludicrously  inapplicable 
to  the  next.  An  anthology  of  such  noble  and  beautiful  excerpts 
might  be  collected  from  his  plays,  that  the  reader  who  should  make 
his  first  acquaintance  with  this  poet  through  the  deceptive  means  of 
so  flattering  an  introduction  would  be  justified  in  supposing  that  he 
had  fallen  in  with  a  tragic  dramatist  of  the  very  highest  order — with 
a  new  candidate  for  a  station  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  English 
poets.  And  if  the  evil  star  which  seems  generally  to  have  presided 
over  the  literary  fortunes  of  John  Marston  should  misguide  the 
student,  on  first  opening  a  volume  of  his  works,  into  some  such 
arid  or  miry  tract  of  wilderness  as  too  frequently  deforms  the  face 
of  his  uneven  and  irregular  demesne,  the  inevitable  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  repulsion  which  must  immediately  ensue  will 
too  probably  discourage  a  casual  explorer  from  any  renewal  of  his 
research. 

Two  of  the  epithets  which  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  elaborate  attack 
on  Marston,  selected  for  ridicule  as  characteristically  grotesque  in- 
stances of  affected  and  infelicitous  innovation — but  which  neverthe- 
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less  have  taken  root  in  the  language,  and  practically  justified  their 
adoption — describe  as  happily  as  any  that  could  be  chosen  to  describe 
the  better  and  the  worse  quality  of  his  early  tragic  and  satiric  style. 
These  words  are  *  strenuous  '  and  '  clumsy.'  It  is  perpetually,  inde- 
fatigably,  and  fatiguingly  strenuous ;  it  is  too  often  vehemently,  em- 
phatically, and  laboriously  clumsy.  But  at  its  best,  when  the 
clumsy  and  ponderous  incompetence  of  expression  which  disfigures  it 
is  supplanted  by  a  strenuous  felicity  of  ardent  and  triumphant  aspi- 
ration, it  has  notes  and  touches  in  the  compass  of  its  course  not  un- 
worthy of  Webster  or  Tourneur  or  even  Shakespeare  himself.  Its 
occasionally  exquisite  delicacy  is  as  remarkable  as  its  more  frequent 
excess  of  coarseness,  awkwardness,  or  violent  and  elaborate  extrava- 
gance. No  sooner  has  he  said  anything  especially  beautiful,  pathetic, 
or  sublime,  than  the  evil  genius  must  needs  take  his  turn,  exact  as 
it  were  the  forfeit  of  his  bond,  impel  the  poet  into  some  sheer  per- 
versity, deface  the  flow  and  form  of  the  verse  with  some  preposterous 
crudity  or  flatulence  of  phrase  which  would  discredit  the  most  in- 
capable or  the  most  fantastic  novice.  And  the  worst  of  it  all  is  that 
he  limps  or  stumbles  with  either  foot  alternately.  At  one  moment 
he  exaggerates  the  license  of  artificial  rhetoric,  the  strain  and  swell 
of  the  most  high-flown  and  hyperbolical  poetic  diction ;  at  the 
next,  he  falls  flat  upon  the  naked  level  of  insignificant  or  offensive 
realism. 

These  are  no  slight  charges ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  just  or 
sober  judgment  to  acquit  John  Marston  of  the  impeachment  conveyed 
in  them.  The  answer  to  them  is  practical  and  simple  :  it  is  that  his 
merits  are  great  enough  to  outweigh  and  overshadow  them  all.  Even 
if  his  claim  to  remembrance  were  merely  dependent  on  the  value  of 
single  passages,  this  would  suffice  to  secure  him  his  place  of  honour 
in  the  train  of  Shakespeare.  If  his  most  ambitious  efforts  at  por- 
traiture of  character  are  often  faulty  at  once  in  colour  and  in  outline, 
some  of  his  slighter  sketches  have  a  freshness  and  tenderness  of 
beauty  which  may  well  atone  for  the  gravest  of  his  certainly  not 
infrequent  offences.  The  sweet  constancy  and  gentle  fortitude  of  a 
Beatrice  and  a  Mellida  remain  in  the  memory  more  clearly,  leave  a 
more  lifelike  impression  of  truth  on  the  reader's  mind,  than  the 
light-headed  profligacy  and  passionate  instability  of  such  brainless 
bloodthirsty  wantons  as  Franceschina  and  Isabella.  In  fact,  the 
better  characters  in  Marstou's  plays  are  better  drawn,  less  conven- 
tional, more  vivid  and  more  human  than  those  of  the  baser  sort. 
Whatever  of  moral  credit  may  be  due  to  a  dramatist  who  paints 
virtue  better  than  vice,  and  has  a  happier  hand  at  a  hero's  likeness 
than  at  a  villain's,  must  unquestionably  be  assigned  to  the  author  of 
Antonio  and  Mellida.  Piero,  the  tyrant  and  traitor,  is  little  more 
than  a  mere  stage  property  :  like  Mendoza  in  The  Malcontent  and 
Syphax  in  Sophonisba,  he  would  be  a  portentous  ruffian  if  he  had  a 
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little  more  life  in  him ;  he  has  to  do  the  deeds  and  express  the 
emotions  of  a  most  bloody  and  crafty  miscreant ;  but  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that  we  catch  the  accent  of  a  real  man  in  his  tones  of 
cajolery  or  menace,  dissimulation  or  triumph.  Andrugio,  the  vene- 
rable and  heroic  victim  of  his  craft  and  cruelty,  is  a  figure  not  less 
living  and  actual  than  stately  and  impressive  :  the  changes  of  mood 
from  meditation  to  passion,  from  resignation  to  revolt,  from  tender- 
ness to  resolution,  which  mark  the  development  of  the  character 
with  the  process  of  the  action,  though  painted  rather  broadly  than 
subtly  and  with  more  of  vigour  than  of  care,  show  just  such  power 
of  hand  and  sincerity  of  instinct  as  we  fail  to  find  in  the  hot  and 
glaring  colours  of  his  rival's  monotonous  ruffianism.  Again,  in  The 
Wonder  of  Women,  the  majestic  figures  of  Massinissa,  Grelosso,  and 
Sophonisba  stand  out  in  clearer  relief  than  the  traitors  of  the  senate, 
the  lecherous  malignity  of  Syphax,  or  the  monstrous  profile  of  the 
sorceress  Erichtho.  In  this  laboured  and  ambitious  tragedy,  as  in 
the  two  parts  of  Antonio  and  Mellida,  we  see  the  poet  at  his  best — 
and  also  at  his  worst.  A  vehement  and  resolute  desire  to  give  weight 
to  every  line  and  emphasis  to  every  phrase  has  too  often  misled  him 
into  such  brakes  and  jungles  of  crabbed  and  convulsive  bombast,  of 
stiff  and  tortuous  exuberance,  that  the  reader  in  struggling  through 
some  of  the  scenes  and  speeches  feels  as  though  he  were  compelled 
to  push  his  way  through  a  cactus  hedge :  the  hot  and  heavy  blossoms 
of  rhetoric  blaze  and  glare  out  of  a  thickset  fence  of  jagged  barbarisms 
and  exotic  monstrosities  of  metaphor.  The  straining  and  sputtering 
declamation  of  narrative  and  oratory  scarcely  succeeds  in  expressing 
through  a  dozen  quaint  and  far-fetched  words  or  phrases  what  two  or 
three  of  the  simplest  would  easily  and  amply  have  sufficed  to  convey. 
But  when  the  poet  is  content  to  deliver  his  message  like  a  man  of 
this  world,  we  discover  with  mingled  satisfaction,  astonishment,  and 
irritation,  that  he  can  write  when  he  pleases  in  a  style  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  simplicity ;  that  he  can  make  his  characters  converse  in 
a  language  worthy  of  Sophocles  when  he  does  not  prefer  to  make 
them  stutter  in  a  dialect  worthy  of  Lycophron.  And  in  the  tragedy 
of  Sophonisba  the  display  of  this  happy  capacity  is  happily  reserved 
for  the  crowning  scene  of  the  poem.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  a  more  preposterous  or  disjointed  piece  of  jargon  than  the 
speech  of  Asdrubal  at  the  close  of  the  second  act. 

Brook  open  scorn,  faint  powers ! — 

Make  good  the  camp  ! — No,  fly ! — yes,  what  ? — wild  rage  ! — 
To  be  a  prosperous  villain  !  yet  some  heat,  some  hold  ; 
But  to  burn  temples,  and  yet  freeze,  0  cold  ! 
Give  me  some  health ;  now  your  blood  sinks :  thus  deeds 
111  nourished  rot :  without  Jove  nought  succeeds. 

And  yet  this   passage  occurs  in  a  poem  which  contains  such  a 
passage  as  the  following. 
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And  now  with  undismayed  resolve  behold, 

To  save  you — you — for  honour  and  just  faith 

Are  most  true  gods,  which  we  should  much,  adore — 

With  even  disdainful  vigour  I  give  up 

An  abhorred  life  ! — You  have  been  good  to  me, 

And  I  do  thank  thee,  heaven.   O  my  stars, 

I  bless  your  goodness,  that  with  breast  unstained, 

Faith  pure,  a  virgin  wife,  tried  to  my  glory, 

I  die,  of  female  faith  the  long-lived  story  ; 

Secure  from  bondage  and  all  servile  harms, 

But  more,  most  happy  in  my  husband's  arms. 

The  lofty  sweetness,  the  proud  pathos,  the  sonorous  simplicity  of 
these  most  noble  verses  might  scarcely  suffice  to  attest  the  poet's 
possession  of  any  strong  dramatic  faculty.  But  the  scene  imme- 
diately preceding  bears  evidence  of  a  capacity  for  terse  and  rigorous 
brevity  of  dialogue  in  a  style  as  curt  and  condensed  as  that  of  Tacitus 

or  Dante. 

Sophonisba.  What  unjust  grief  afflicts  my  worthy  lord? 

Massinissa.  Thank  me,  ye  gods,  with  much  beholdingness  ; 
For,  mark,  I  do  not  curse  you. 

Sophonisba.  Tell  me,  sweet, 

The  cause  of  thy  much  anguish. 

Massinissa.  Ha,  the  cause  ? 

Let's  see  ;  wreathe  back  thine  arms,  bend  down  thy  neck, 
Practise  base  prayers,  make  fit  thyself  for  bondage. 

Sophonisba.  Bondage  ! 

Massinissa.  Bondage :  Roman  bondage. 

Sophonisba.  No,  no  I1 

Massinissa.  How  then  have  I  vowed  well  to  Scipio  ? 

Sophonisba.  How  then  to  Sophonisba  ? 

Massinissa.  Right :  which  way 

Rim  mad  ?  impossible  distraction !  2 

Sophonisba.  Dear  lord,  thy  patience  ;  let  it  maze  all  power, 
And  list  to  her  in  whose  sole  heart  it  rests 
To  keep  thy  faith  upright. 

Massinissa.  Wilt  thou  be  slaved  ? 

Sophonisba.  No ;  free. 

Massinissa.  How  then  keep  I  my  faith  ? 

Sophonisba.  My  death 

Gives  help  to  all.     From  Rome  so  rest  we  free  : 
So  brought  to  Scipio,  faith  is  kept  in  thee. 

Massinissa.  Thou  darest  not  die  ! — Some  wine. — Thou  darest  not  die  ! 

1  This  verse,  unmusical  to  an  English  ear,  is  good  Italian  metre  ;  possibly  an  in- 
tentional and  deliberate  example  of  the  poet's  Italian  predilections,  and  if  so  cer- 
tainly a  less  irrational  and  inexplicable  one  than  the  intrusion  of  some  villainously 
bad  Italian  lines  and  phrases  into  the  text  of  Antonio  and  Mellida. 

2  In  other  words — intolerable  or  unimaginable  division  or  divulsion  of  mind  and 
spirit  between  two  contending  calls  of  honour,  two  irreconcilable  claims  of  duty. 
Modern  editors  of  this  great  scene  have  broken  up  the  line  into  pieces,  marked  or 
divided  by  superfluous  dashes  and  points  of  exclamation.     Campbell,  who  had  the 
good  taste  to  confute  his  own  depreciatory  criticism  of  Marston  by  including  the 
passage  among  his  Selections,  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  adopt  this  erroneous 
and  rather  spasmodic  punctuation. 
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Sophonisba.  How  near  was  I  unto  the  curse  of  man, 
Joy! 

How  like  was  I  yet  once  to  have  been  glad  ! 
He  that  ne'er  laughed  may  with  a  constant  face 
Contemn  Jove's  frown.     Happiness  makes  us  base. 

The  man  or  the  boy  does  not  seem  to  me  enviable  who  can  read 
or  remember  these  verses  without  a  thrill.  In  sheer  force  of  concision 
they  recall  the  manner  of  Alfieri ;  but  that  noble  tragic  writer  could 
hardly  have  put  such  fervour  of  austere  passion  into  the  rigid  utter- 
ance, or  touched  the  note  of  emotion  with  such  a  glowing  depth  of 
rapture.  That  *  bitter  and  severe  delight ' — if  I  may  borrow  the 
superb  phrase  of  Landor — which  inspires  and  sustains  the  imperial 
pride  of  self-immolation  might  have  found  in  his  dramatic  dialect  an 
expression  as  terse  and  as  sincere :  it  could  hardly  have  clothed  itself 
with  such  majestic  and  radiant  solemnity  of  living  and  breathing 
verse.  The  rapid  elliptic  method  of  amcebsean  dialogue  is  more  in 
his  manner  than  in  any  English  poet's  known  to  me  except  the  writer 
of  this  scene  ;  but  indeed  Marston  is  in  more  points  than  one  the 
most  Italian  of  our  dramatists.  His  highest  tone  of  serious  poetry 
has  in  it,  like  Alfieri's,  a  note  of  self-conscious  stoicism  and  somewhat 
arrogant  self-control ;  while  as  a  comic  writer  he  is  but  too  apt,  like 
too  many  transalpine  wits,  to  mistake  filth  for  fun,  and  to  measure 
the  neatness  of  a  joke  by  its  nastiness.  Dirt  for  dirt's  sake  has  never 
been  the  apparent  aim  of  any  great  English  humourist  who  had  not 
about  him  some  unmistakable  touch  of  disease — some  inheritance  of 
evil  or  of  suffering  like  the  congenital  brain  sickness  of  Swift  or  the 
morbid  infirmity  of  Sterne.  A  poet  of  so  high  an  order  as  the  author 
of  Sophonisba  could  hardly  fail  to  be  in  general  a  healthier  writer 
than  such  as  these ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  inclined  to  accept  the  illogical  inference  which  would 
argue  that  because  some  wit  is  dirty  all  dirt  must  be  witty — because 
humour  may  sometimes  be  indecent,  indecency  must  always  be 
humorous.  '  The  clartier  the  cosier '  was  an  old  proverb  among  the 
northern  peasantry  while  yet  recalcitrant  against  the  inroads  of 
sanitary  reform :  '  the  dirtier  the  droller  '  would  seem  to  have  been 
practically  the  no  less  irrational  motto  of  many  not  otherwise  unad- 
mirable  comic  writers.  It  does  happen  that  the  drollest  character  in 
all  Marston's  plays  is  also  the  most  offensive  in  his  language — '  the 
foulest-mouthed  profane  railing  brother ; '  but  the  drollest  passages 
in  the  whole  part  are  those  that  least  want  washing.  How  far  the 
example  of  Ben  .Tonson  may  have  influenced  or  encouraged  Marston 
in  the  indulgence  of  this  unlovely  propensity  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured ;  it  is  certain  that  no  third  writer  of  the  time,  however  given 
to  levity  of  speech  or  audacity  in  selection  of  subject,  was  so  prone — 
in  Shakespeare's  phrase — to '  talk  greasily '  as  the  authors  of  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  and  The  Dutch  Courtesan. 
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The  laboured  eccentricity  of  style  which  signalises  and  disfigures 
the  three  chief  tragedies  or  tragic  poems  of  Marston  is  tempered  and 
subdued  to  a  soberer  tone  of  taste  and  a  more  rational  choice  of  ex- 
pression in  his  less  ambitious  and  less  unequal  works.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  any  insertion  or  addition  from  the  hand  of 
Webster  which  would  not  be  at  once  obvious  to  any  reader  in  the 
text  of  Sophonisba  or  in  either  part  of  Antonio  and  Mellida.  Their 
fierce  and  irregular  magnificence,  their  feverish  and  strenuous  in- 
temperance of  rhetoric,  would  have  been  too  glaringly  in  contrast 
with  the  sublime  purity  of  the  greater  poet's  thought  and  style.  In 
the  tragicomedy  of  The  Malcontent,  published  two  years  later  than 
the  former  and  two  years  earlier  than  the  latter  of  these  poems,  if 
the  tone  of  feeling  is  but  little  changed  or  softened,  the  language 
is  duly  clarified  and  simplified.  '  The  Malcontent,  (augmented)  by 
Marston,  with  the  additions  written  by  John  Webster,''  is  as  coherent, 
as  harmonious,  as  much  of  a  piece  throughout,  as  was  the  text  of  the 
play  in  its  earlier  state.  Not  all  the  conscientious  art  and  skill  of 
Webster  could  have  given  this  uniformity  to  a  work  in  which  the 
original  design  and  execution  had  been  less  in  keeping  with  the 
bent  of  his  own  genius  and  the  accent  of  his  natural  style.  Sad  and 
stern,  not  unhopeful  or  unloving,  the  spirit  of  this  poem  is  more  in 
harmony  with  that  of  Webster's  later  tragedies  than  with  that  of 
Marston's  previous  plays  ;  its  accent  is  sardonic  rather  than  pessimis- 
tic, ironical  rather  than  despondent.  The  plot  is  neither  well  con- 
ceived nor  well  constructed  ;  the  catastrophe  is  little  less  than  absurd, 
especially  from  the  ethical  or  moral  point  of  view ;  the  characters 
are  thinly  sketched,  the  situations  at  once  forced  and  conventional ; 
there  are  few  sorrier  or  stranger  figures  in  serious  fiction  than  is  that 
of  the  penitent  usurper  when  he  takes  to  his  arms  his  repentant  wife, 
together  with  one  of  her  two  paramours,  in  a  sudden  rapture  of  for- 
giving affection ;  the  part  which  gives  the  play  its  name  is  the  only 
one  drawn  with  any  firmness  of  outline,  unless  we  except  that  of  the 
malignant  and  distempered  old  parasite  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  in- 
terest in  the  awkward  evolution  of  the  story,  and  there  are  scenes 
and  passages  of  singular  power  and  beauty  which  would  suffice  to 
redeem  the  whole  work  from  condemnation  or  oblivion,  even  though 
it  had  not  the  saving  salt  in  it  of  an  earnest  and  evident  sincerity. 
The  brooding  anger,  the  resentful  resignation,  the  impatient  spirit 
of  endurance,  the  bitter  passion  of  disdain,  which  animate  the  utter- 
ance and  direct  the  action  of  the  hero,  are  something  more  than 
dramatically  appropriate ;  it  is  as  obvious  that  these  are  the  main- 
springs of  the  poet's  own  ambitious  and  dissatisfied  intelligence, 
sullen  in  its  reluctant  submission  and  ardent  in  its  implacable 
appeal,  as  that  his  earlier  undramatic  satires  were  the  tumultuous 
uand  turbid  ebullitions  of  a  mood  as  morbid,  as  restless,  and  as 
honest.  Coarse,  rough,  and  fierce  as  those  satires  are,  inferior  alike  to 
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Hall's  in  finish  of  verse  and  to  Donne's  in  weight  of  matter,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Dr.  Grosart,  their  first  careful  and  critical  editor,  is  right 
in  claiming  for  them  equal  if  not  superior  credit  on  the  score  of 
earnestness.  The  crude  ferocity  of  their  invective  has  about  it  a 
savour  of  honesty  which  atones  for  many  defects  of  literary  taste 
and  executive  art ;  and  after  a  more  thorough  study  than  such  rude 
and  unattractive  work  seems  at  first  to  require  or  to  deserve,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  impression  of  the  whole  will  not  improbably 
be  far  more  favourable  than  one  resulting  from  a  cursory  survey  or 
derived  from  a  casual  selection  of  excerpts.  They  bring  little  or  no 
support  to  a  very  dubious  imputation  which  has  been  cast  upon  their 
author  ;  the  charge  of  having  been  concerned  in  a  miserably  malig- 
nant and  stupid  attempt  at  satire  under  the  form  of  a  formless  and 
worthless  drama  called  Histriomastix ; 3  though  his  partnership  in 
another  anonymous  play — a  semi-romantic  semi-satirical  comedy 
called  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment — is  very  much  more  plausibly 
supportable  by  comparison  of  special  phrases  as  well  as  of  general 
style  with  sundry  mannerisms  as  well  as  with  the  habitual  turn  of 
speech  in  Marston's  acknowledged  comedies.  There  is  a  certain  in- 
composite  and  indigested  vigour  in  the  language  of  this  play  which 
makes  the  attribution  of  a  principal  share  in  its  authorship  neither 
utterly  discreditable  to  Marston  nor  absolutely  improbable  in  itself ; 
and  the  satire  aimed  at  Ben  Jonson,  if  not  especially  relevant  to  the 
main  action,  is  at  all  events  less  incongruous  and  preposterous  in  its 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  work  than  the  satirical  or  controversial 
part  of  Dekker's  Satiromastix.  But  on  the  whole,  if  this  play  be 
Marston's,  it  seems  to  me  the  rudest  and  the  poorest  he  has  left  us, 
except  perhaps  the  comedy  of  What  you  Will ;  in  which  several  ex- 
cellent and  suggestive  situations  are  made  less  of  than  they  should 
have  been,  and  a  good  deal  of  promising  comic  invention  is  wasted 
for  want  of  a  little  more  care  and  a  little  more  conscience  in  cultiva- 
tion of  material  and  composition  of  parts.  The  satirical  references 
to  Jonson  are  more  pointed  and  effective  in  this  comedy  than  in 
either  of  the  two  plays  last  mentioned ;  but  its  best  claim  to  re- 
membrance is  to  be  sought  in  the  admirable  soliloquy  which  relates 
the  seven  years'  experience  of  the  student  and  his  spaniel.  Marston  is 
too  often  heaviest  when  he  would  and  should  be  lightest,  owing  ap- 
parently to  a  certain  infusion  of  contempt  for  light  comedy  as  some- 
thing rather  beneath  him,  not  wholly  worthy  of  his  austere  and 
ambitious  capacity.  The  parliament  of  pages  in  this  play  is  a 
diverting  interlude  of  farce,  though  a  mere  irrelevance  and  impedi- 
ment to  the  action  ;  but  the  boys  are  less  amusing  than  their  com- 

3  This  abortion  of  letters  is  such  a  very  mooncalf,  begotten  by  malice  on  idiocy, 
that  no  human  creature  above  the  intellectual  level  of  its  author  will  ever  dream  of 
attempting  to  decipher  the  insignificant  significance  which  may  possibly— though 
improbably— be  latent  under  the  opaque  veil  of  its  inarticulate  virulence. 
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peers  in  the  anonymous  comedy  of  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  first  published 
in  the  year  preceding :  a  work  of  genuine  humour  and  invention, 
excellent  in  style  if  somewhat  infirm  in  construction,  for  a  reprint  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  previous  care  of  Marston's  present 
editor.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  intrude  on  the  barren  and  boggy  pro- 
vince of  hypothetical  interpretation  and  controversial  commentary  ; 
but  I  may  observe  in  passing  that  the  original  of  Simplicius  Faber 
in  What  you  Will  must  surely  have  been  the  same  hanger-on  or 
sycophant  of  Ben  Jonson's  who  was  caricatured  by  Dekker  in  his 
Satiromastix  under  the  name  of  Asinius  Bubo.  The  gross  assurance 
of  self-complacent  duncery,  the  apish  arrogance  and  imitative  dog- 
matism of  reflected  self-importance  and  authority  at  second  hand, 
are  presented  in  either  case  with  such  identity  of  tone  and  colouring 
that  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  satire  to  have  been  equally  applicable 
to  two  contemporary  satellites  of  the  same  imperious  and  masterful 
egoist. 

That  the  same  noble  poet  and  high-souled  humourist  was  not 
responsible  for  the  offence  given  to  Caledonian  majesty  in  the  comedy 
of  Eastward  Ho,  the  authentic  word  of  Jonson  would  be  sufficient 
evidence ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  a  matter  of  almost  certain 
likelihood — if  not  of  almost  absolute  proof — that  Chapman  was  as 
innocent  as  Jonson  of  a  jest  for  which  Marston  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible— though  scarcely,  I  should  imagine,  blamable  at  the 
present  day  by  the  most  rabid  of  Scottish  provincialists.  In  the  last 
scene  of  The  Malcontent  a  court  lady  says  to  an  infamous  old 
hanger-on  of  the  court — *  And  is  not  Signer  St.  Andrew  a  gallant 
fellow  now  ?  '  to  which  the  old  hag  replies — '  Honour  and  he  agree  as 
well  together  as  a  satin  suit  and  woollen  stockings.'  The  famous 
passage  in  the  comedy  which  appeared  a  year  later  must  have  been 
far  less  offensive  to  the  most  nervous  patriotism  than  this ;  and  the 
impunity  of  so  gross  an  insult,  so  obviously  and  obtrusively  offered, 
to  the  new  knightships  and  lordships  of  King  James's  venal  chivalry 
and  parasitic  nobility,  may  naturally  have  encouraged  the  satirist  to 
repeat  his  stroke  next  year — and  must  have  astounded  his  retrospec- 
tion, when  he  found  himself  in  prison,  and  under  threat  of  worse  than 
imprisonment,  together  with  his  unoffending  associates  in  an  admi- 
rable and  inoffensive  comedy.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he 
would  not  have  come  forward  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  his  own 
words — as  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  Jonson  or  Chapman  would 
have  given  up  his  accomplice  to  save  himself.  But  the  law  of  the 
day  would  probably  have  held  them  all  responsible  alike. 

In  the  same  year  as  Eastward  Ho  appeared  the  best  and  com- 
pletest  piece  of  work  which  we  owe  to  the  single  hand  of  Marston. 
A  more  brilliant  and  amusing  play  than  The  Dutch  Courtesan,  better 
composed,  better  constructed,  and  better  written,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discover  among  the  best  comic  and  romantic  works  of  its  incom- 
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parable  period.  The  slippery  and  sanguinary  strumpet  who  gives 
its  name  to  the  play  is  sketched  with  such  admirable  force  and  free- 
dom of  hand  as  to  suggest  the  existence  of  an  actual  model  who  may 
unconsciously  have  sat  for  the  part  under  the  scrutiny  of  eyes  as  keen 
and  merciless  as  ever  took  notes  for  a  savagely  veracious  caricature — 
or  for  an  unscrupulously  moral  exposure.  The  jargon  in  which  her 
emotions  are  expressed  is  as  Shakespearean  in  its  breadth  and  per- 
sistency as  that  of  Dr.  Caius  or  Captain  Fluellen  ;  but  the  reality  of 
those  emotions  is  worthy  of  a  less  farcical  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  such  natural  craft  and  passion.  The  sisters,  Beatrice  and 
Crispin ella,  seem  at  first  too  evidently  imitated  from  the  characters 
of  Aurelia  and  Phcenixella  in  the  earliest  surviving  comedy  of  Ben 
Jonson  ;  but  the  *  comedy  daughter,'  as  Dickens  (or  Skimpole)  would 
have  expressed  it,  is  even  more  coarsely  and  roughly  drawn  than  in 
the  early  sketch  of  the  more  famous  dramatist.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  allowed — though  it  may  not  be  recognised  without  a 
certain  sense  of  surprise — that  the  nobler  and  purer  type  of  woman- 
hood or  girlhood  which  we  owe  to  the  hand  of  Marston  is  far  above 
comparison  with  any  which  has  been  accomplished  or  achieved  by  the 
studious  and  vehement  elaboration  of  Ben  Jonson's.  The  servility 
of  subservience  which  that  great  dramatist  exacts  from  his  typically 
virtuous  women — from  the  abject  and  anaemic  wife  of  a  Corvino  or  a 
Fitzdottrel — is  a  quality  which  could  not  coexist  with  the  noble  and 
loving  humility  of  Marston's  Beatrice.  The  admirable  scene  in  which 
she  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  impudent  pretentious  of  the 
woman  who  asserts  herself  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  betrothed 
lover  of  the  expectant  bride  is  as  pathetic  and  impressive  as  it  is 
lifelike  and  original ;  and  even  in  the  excess  of  gentleness  and  modesty 
which  prompts  the  words — *  I  will  love  you  the  better ;  I  cannot  hate 
what  he  affected ' — there  is  nothing  less  noble  or  less  womanly  than 
in  the  subsequent  reply  to  the  harlot's  repeated  taunts  and  inventions 
of  insult.  *  He  did  not  ill  not  to  love  me,  but  sure  he  did  not  well 
to  mock  me :  gentle  minds  will  pity,  though  they  cannot  love  ;  yet 
peace  and  my  love  sleep  with  him.'  The  powerful  soliloquy  which 
closes  the  scene  expresses  no  more  than  the  natural  emotion  of  the 
man  who  has  received  so  lovely  a  revelation  of  his  future  bride's 
invincible  and  single-hearted  love. 

Cannot  that  woman's  evil,  jealousy, 

Despite  disgrace,  nay,  which  is  worse,  contempt, 

Once  stir  thy  faith  ? 

Coarse  as  is  often  the  language  of  Marston's  plays  and  satires,  the 
man  was  not  coarse-minded — not  gross  of  spirit  nor  base  of  nature — 
who  could  paint  so  delicately  and  simply  a  figure  so  beautiful  in  the 
tenderness  of  its  purity. 

The  farcical  underplot  of  this  play  is  worthy  of  Moliere  in  his 
broader  mood  of  farce.     Hardly  any  Jourdain  or  Pourceaugnac,  any 
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Georges  Dandin  or  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas  of  them  all,  undergoes  a 
more  grotesque  experience  or  plays  a  more  ludicrous  part  than  is 
devised  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulligrub  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Cocledemoy — a  figure  worthy  to  stand  beside  any  of  the 
tribe  of  Mascarille  as  fourbum  imperator.  The  animation  and 
variety  of  inventive  humour  which  keep  the  reader's  laughing 
attention  awake  and  amused  throughout  these  adventurous  scenes  of 
incident  and  intrigue  are  not  more  admirable  than  the  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  evolution  or  composition  which  recall  and  rival  the 
classic  masterpieces  of  Latin  and  French  comedy.  There  is  perhaps 
equal  fertility  of  humour,  but  there  certainly  is  not  equal  harmony 
of  structure,  in  the  play  which  Marston  published  next  year — Para- 
sitaster,  or  The  Fawn ;  a  name  probably  suggested  by  that  of 
Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster,  in  which  the  author  had  himself  been  the 
subject  of  a  greater  man's  rage  and  ridicule.  The  wealth  and  the 
waste  of  power  displayed  and  paraded  in  this  comedy  are  equally 
admirable  and  lamentable;  for  the  brilliant  effect  of  its  various 
episodes  and  interludes  is  not  more  obvious  than  the  eclipse  of  the 
central  interest,  the  collapse  of  the  serious  design,  which  results  from 
the  agglomeration  of  secondary  figures  and  the  alternations  of  per- 
petual byplay.  Three  or  four  better  plays  might  have  been  made 
out  of  the  materials  here  hurled  and  huddled  together  into  one.  The 
Isabelle  of  Moliere  is  not  more  amusing  or  more  delightful  in  her 
audacity  of  resource,  in  her  combination  of  loyalty  with  duplicity, 
innocence  with  intrigue,  than  the  daring  and  single-hearted  young 
heroine  of  this  play ;  but  the  £cole  des  Maris  is  not  encumbered 
with  such  a  crowd  of  minor  interests  and  characters,  of  subordinate 
humours  and  complications,  as  the  reader  of  Marston's  comedy  finds 
interposed  and  intruded  between  his  attention  and  the  main  point 
of  interest.  He  would  fain  see  more  of  Dulcimel  and  Tiberio,  the 
ingenious  and  enterprising  princess,  the  ingenuous  and  responsive 
prince  ;  he  is  willing  to  see  as  much  as  is  shown  him  of  their  fathers, 
the  masquerading  philosopher  and  the  self-complacent  dupe  ; 
Granuffo,  the  patrician  prototype  of  Captain  John  Bunsby,  may  take 
a  seat  in  the  chambers  of  his  memory  beside  the  commander  of  the 
Cautious  Clara;  the  humours  of  a  jealous  foul-minded  fool  and  a 
somewhat  audaciously  virtuous  wife  may  divert  him  by  the  inventive 
and  vigorous  exposure  of  their  various  revolutions  and  results ;  but 
the  final  impression  is  one  of  admiring  disappointment  and  possibly 
ungrateful  regret  that  so  much  energetic  satire  and  so  much  valuable 
time  should  have  been  spent  on  the  somewhat  nauseous  follies  of 
'  sickly  knights  '  and  *  vicious  braggarts,'  that  the  really  admirable 
and  attractive  parts  of  the  design  are  cramped  and  crowded  out  of 
room  for  the  due  development  of  their  just  and  requisite  proportions. 
A  more  eccentric,  uneven,  and  incomposite  piece  of  work  than 
The  Insatiate  Countess  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  English  or  in 
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other  literature.  The  opening  scene  is  picturesque  and  impressive  ; 
the  closing  scene  of  the  serious  part  is  noble  and  pathetic  ;  but  the 
intervening  action  is  of  a  kind  which  too  often  aims  at  the  tragic 
and  hits  the  burlesque.  The  incessant  inconstancy  of  passion  which 
hurries  the  fantastic  heroine  through  such  a  miscellaneous  multitude 
of  improvised  intrigues  is  rather  a  comic  than  a  tragic  motive  for  the 
conduct  of  a  play  ;  and  the  farcical  rapidity  with  which  the  puppets 
revolve  makes  it  impossible  for  the  most  susceptible  credulity  to  take 
any  real  interest  or  feel  any  real  belief  in  the  perpetual  rotation 
of  their  feverish  moods  and  motives,  their  irrational  doings  and 
sufferings.  The  humour  of  the  underplot  constantly  verges  on 
horseplay,  and  is  certainly  neither  delicate  nor  profound  ;  but  there 
is  matter  enough  for  mirth  in  it  to  make  the  reader  duly  grateful 
for  the  patient  care  and  admirable  insight  which  Mr.  Bullen  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  really  formidable  if  apparently  trivial  task 
of  reducing  the  chaotic  corruption  and  confusion  of  the  text  to  reason- 
able form  and  comprehensible  order.  William  Barkstead,  a  narra- 
tive poet  of  real  merit,  and  an  early  minister  at  the  shrine  of  Shake- 
speare, has  been  credited  with  the  authorship  of  this  play  :  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  its  latest  editor — its  first 
editor  in  any  serious  sense  of  the  word — that  both  he  and  Marston 
may  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  His  Myrrha  belongs  to  the  same  rather 
morbid  class  of  poems  as  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
Marston's  Pygmalion's  Image.  Of  the  three,  Shakespeare's  is  not 
more  certainly  the  finest  in  occasional  touches  of  picturesque  poetry 
than  it  is  incomparably  the  most  offensive  to  good  taste  and  natural 
instinct  on  the  score  of  style  and  treatment.  Marlowe's  Hero  and 
Leander  can  only  be  classed  with  these  elaborate  studies  of  sensual 
aberration  or  excess  by  those  *  who  can  see  no  difference  between 
Titian  and  French  photographs.'  (I  take  leave,  for  once  in  a  way, 
to  quote  from  a  private  letter — long  since  addressed  to  the  present 
commentator  by  the  most  illustrious  of  writers  on  art.) 

There  are  some  pretty  verses  and  some  ingenious  touches  in 
Marston's  Entertainment,  offered  to  Lady  Derby  by  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law ;  but  the  Latinity  of  his  city  pageant  can  scarcely 
have  satisfied  the  pupil  of  Buchanan,  unless  indeed  the  reputation  of 
King  James's  tutor  as  a  Latin  versifier  or  master  of  prosody  has  been 
scandalously  usurped  under  the  falsest  of  pretences :  a  matter  on 
which  I  am  content  to  accept  the  verdict  of  Landor.  His  contribu- 
tion to  Sir  Eobert  Chester's  problematic  volume  may  perhaps  claim 
the  singular  distinction  of  being  more  incomprehensible,  more 
crabbed,  more  preposterous,  and  more  inexplicable  than  any  other 
copy  of  verses  among  the  '  divers  poetical  essays — done  by  the  best 
and  chiefest  of  our  modern  writers,  with  their  names  subscribed  to 
their  particular  works,'  in  which  Marston  has  the  honour  to  stand 
next  to  Shakespeare  ;  and  however  far  he  may  be  from  any  preten- 
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tion  to  rival  the  incomparable  charm  of  Shakespeare's  opening 
quatrain — incomparable  in  its  peculiar  melody  and  mystery  except 
with  other  lyrics  of  Shakespeare's  or  of  Shelley's,  it  must,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  an  impartial  student  of  both  effusions  will  assign 
to  Marston  rather  than  to  Shakespeare  the  palm  of  distinction  on 
the  score  of  tortuous  obscurity  and  enigmatic  verbiage.  It  may  be 
— as  it  seems  to  me — equally  difficult  to  make  sense  of  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  poet's  riddles  and  rhapsodies ;  but  on  the  whole  I 
cannot  think  that  Shakespeare's  will  be  found  so  desperately  indi- 
gestible by  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  manhood  as  Marston's.  '  The 
turtles  fell  to  work,  and  ate  each  other  up,'  in  a  far  more  compre- 
hensible and  reasonable  poem  of  Hood's ;  and  most  readers  of 
Chester's  poem  and  the  verses  appended  to  it  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  it  might  have  been  as  well — except  for  a  few  lines  of 
Shakespeare's  and  of  Jonson's,  which  we  could  not  willingly  spare — 
if  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle  had  set  them  the  example. 

If  the  apparently  apocryphal  Mountebank's  Masque  be  really  the 
work  of  Marston — and  it  is  both  coarse  enough  and  clever  enough  to 
deserve  the  attribution  of  his  authorship — there  is  a  singular  echo 
in  it  from  the  opening  of  Jonson's  Poetaster,  the  furious  dramatic 
satire  which  blasted  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  fame  or  the 
credit  of  the  poet  to  whose  hand  this  masque  has  been  hitherto 
assigned.  In  it,  after  a  full  allowance  of  rough  and  ribald  jocosity, 
the  presence  of  a  poet  becomes  manifest  with  the  entrance  of  an 
allegoric  figure  whose  declamatory  address  begins  with  these  words : — 

Light,  I  salute  thee  ;  I,  Obscurity, 
The  son  of  Darkness  and  forgetful  Lethe  ; 
I,  that  envy  thy  brightness,  greet  thee  now, 
Enforced  by  Fate. 

Few  readers  of  these  lines  will  forget  the  verses  with  which  Envy 
plays  prologue  to  Poetaster,  or  his  Arraignment. 

Light,  I  salute  thee,  but  with  wounded  nerves, 
Wishing  thy  golden  splendour  pitchy  darkness. 

Whoever  may  be  the  author  of  this  masque,  there  are  two  or  three 
couplets  well  worth  remembrance  in  one  of  the  two  versions  of  its 

text. 

It  is  a  life  is  never  ill 

To  lie  and  sleep  in  roses  still. 

Who  would  not  hear  the  nightingale  still  sing, 
Or  who  grew  ever  weary  of  the  spring  ? 
The  day  must  have  her  night,  the  spring  her  fall, 
All  is  divided,  none  is  lord  of  all. 

These  verses  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  either  of  Mr.  Bullen's  two 
beautiful  and  delightful  volumes  of  lyrics  from  Elizabethan  song- 
books  ;  and  higher  praise  than  this  no  lyrical  poet  could  reasonably 
desire. 
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An  inoffensive  monomaniac,  who  thought  fit  to  reprint  a  thing 
in  dramatic  or  quasi-dramatic  form  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
in  passing — Histriomastix,  or  The  Player  Whipt, — thought  likewise 
fit  to  attribute  to  John  Marston,  of  all  men  on  earth,  a  share  in  the 
concoction  of  this  shapeless  and  unspeakable  piece  of  nonsense. 
The  fact  that  one  of  the  puppets  in  the  puppetshow  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  sullen  scholar,  disappointed,  impoverished,  and  virulent, 
would  have  suggested  to  a  rational  reader  that  the  scribbler  who 
gave  vent  to  the  impotence  of  his  rancour  in  this  hopeless  ebullition  of 
envious  despair  had  set  himself  to  ape  the  habitual  manner  of  Jonson 
and  the  occasional  manner  of  Marston  with  about  as  much  success  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  malignant  monkey  when  attempting  to 
reproduce  in  his  grimaces  the  expression  of  human  indignation  and 
contempt.  But  to  students  of  natural  or  literary  history  who  cannot 
discern  the  human  from  the  simious  element  it  suggests  that  the 
man  thus  imitated  must  needs  have  been  the  imitator  of  himself; 
and  the  fact  that  the  whole  attempt  at  satire  is  directed  against 
dramatic  poetry — that  all  the  drivelling  venom  of  a  dunce's  denuncia- 
tion, all  the  virulent  slaver  of  his  grovelling  insolence,  is  aimed  at 
the  stage  for  which  Marston  was  employed  in  writing — weighs  nothing 
in  the  scales  of  imbecility  against  the  consideration  that  Marston's  or 
Jonson's  style  is  here  and  there  more  or  less  closely  imitated ;  that 
we  catch  now  and  then  some  such  echo  of  his  accent,  some  such 
savour  of  his  style,  as  may  be  discovered  or  imagined  in  the  very 
few  scattered  lines  which  show  any  glimmer  of  capacity  for  composi- 
tion or  versification.  The  eternal  theme  of  envy,  invented  by  Jonson 
and  worked  to  death  by  its  inventor,  was  taken  up  again  by  Marston 
and  treated  with  a  vigorous  acerbity  not  always  unworthy  of  compari- 
son with  Jonson's :  the  same  conception  inspired  with  something  of 
eloquence  the  malignant  idiocy  of  the  satirical  dunce  who  has  left 
us,  interred  and  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  rubbish,  a  line  or  two  like 
these  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  patron  saint  or  guardian 
goddess,  the  incarnate  essence  of  Envy. 

Turn,  turn,  thou  lackey  to  the  winged  time! 
I  envy  thee  in  that  thou  art  so  slow, 
And  I  so  swift  to  mischief. 

But  the  entire  affair  is  obviously  an  effusion  and  an  example  of  the 
same  academic  sagacity  or  lucidity  of  appreciation  which  found  utter- 
ance in  other  contemporary  protests  of  the  universities  against  the 
universe.  In  that  abyss  of  dullness  The  Return  from,  Parnassus,  a 
reader  or  a  diver  who  persists  in  his  thankless  toil  will  discover  this 
pearl  of  a  fact — that  men  of  culture  had  no  more  hesitation  in  preferring 
Watson  to  Shakespeare  than  they  have  in  preferring  Byron  to 
Shelley.  The  author  of  the  one  play  deserves  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  other.  Nobody  can  have  been  by  nature  such  a  fool  as 
to  write  either :  art,  education,  industry,  and  study  were  needful  to 
achieve  such'composite  perfection  of  elaborate  and  consummate  idiocy. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  bad  rubbish,  and  there  is  some  really 
brilliant  and  vigorous  writing,  in  the  absurdly  named  and  absurdly 
constructed  comedy  of  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment ;  but  in  all  other 
points — in  plot,  incident,  and  presentation  of  character — it  is  so 
scandalously  beneath  contempt  that  I  am  sorry  to  recognise  the  hand 
of  Marston  in  a  play  which  introduces  us  to  a  '  noble  father,'  the  model 
of  knightly  manhood  and  refined  good  sense,  who  on  the  news  of  a 
beloved  daughter's  disappearance  instantly  proposes  to  console  him- 
self with  a  heavy  drinking-bout.  No  graver  censure  can  be  passed 
on  the  conduct  of  the  drama  than  the  admission  that  this  monstrous 
absurdity  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  it.  There  is  hardly 
a  single  character  in  all  its  rabble  rout  of  lunatics  who  behaves 
otherwise  than  would  beseem  a  probationary  candidate  for  Bedlam. 
Yet  I  fear  there  is  more  serious  evidence  of  a  circumstantial  kind  in 
favour  of  the  theory  which  would  saddle  the  fame  of  Marston  with 
the  charge  of  its  authorship  than  such  as  depends  on  peculiarities  of 
metre  and  eccentricities  of  phrase.  Some  other  poet — though  I 
know  of  none  such — may  have  accepted  and  adopted  his  theory  that 
4  vengeance  '  must  count  in  verse  as  a  word  of  three  syllables :  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  fancy  would  sound  sweet  in  any  second 
man's  ear :  but  this  speciality  is  not  more  characteristic  than  other 
and  more  important  qualities  of  style — the  peculiar  abruptness,  the 
peculiar  inflation,  the  peculiar  crudity — which  denote  this  comedy 
as  apparently  if  not  evidently  Marstonian.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  were  indeed  his,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  why  his  name 
should  have  been  withheld  from  the  titlepage ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  even  our  own  day  is  not  more  fertile  than  was 
Marston's  in  the  generation  of  that  slavish  cattle  which  has  always 
since  the  age  of  Horace  fed  ravenously  and  thievishly  on  the  pasture- 
land  of  every  poet  who  has  discovered  or  reclaimed  a  field  or  a  pro- 
vince of  his  own. 

But  our  estimate  of  John  Marston's  rank  or  regiment  in  the 
noble  army  of  contemporary  poets  will  not  be  in  any  way  affected  by 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  any  apocryphal  addition  to  the  canon  of 
his  writings.  For  better  and  for  worse,  the  orthodox  and  undis- 
puted roll  of  them  will  suffice  to  decide  that  question  beyond  all 
chance  of  intelligent  or  rational  dispute.  His  rank  is  high  in  his 
own  regiment ;  and  the  colonel  of  that  regiment  is  Ben  Jonson.  At 
first  sight  he  may  seem  rather  to  belong  to  that  brighter  and  more 
famous  one  which  has  Webster  among  its  captains,  Dekker  among 
its  lieutenants,  Heywood  among  its  privates  and  Shakespeare  at  its 
head.  Nor  did  he  by  any  means  follow  the  banner  of  Jonson  with 
such  automatic  fidelity  as  that  imperious  martinet  of  genius  was 
wont  to  exact  from  those  who  came  to  be  '  sealed  of  the  tribe  of 
Ben.'  A  rigid  critic — a  critic  who  should  push  rigidity  to  the  verge 
of  injustice — might  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  recruits  in  literature 
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whose  misfortune  it  is  to  fall  between  two  stools — to  halt  between 
two  courses.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  thoroughly  mastered  either 
the  cavalry  drill  of  Shakespeare  or  the  infantry  drill  of  Jonson.  But 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  few  finest  passages  which  attest  the 
power  and  the  purity  of  his  genius  as  a  poet  are  above  comparison 
with  any  such  examples  of  tragic  poetry  as  can  be  attributed  with 
certainty  or  with  plausibility  to  the  hand  which  has  left  us  no 
acknowledged  works  in  that  line  except  Sejanus  his  Fall  and  Catiline 
his  Conspiracy.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  Volpone  was  an 
achievement  only  less  far  out  of  his  reach  than  Hamlet.  But  this  is 
not  to  say  or  to  imply  that  he  does  not  deserve  an  honourable  place 
among  English  poets.  His  savage  and  unblushing  violence  or  ve- 
hemence of  satire  has  no  taint  of  gloating  or  morbid  prurience  in  the 
turbid  flow  of  its  fitful  and  furious  rhetoric.  The  restless  rage  of  his 
invective  is  as  far  as  human  utterance  can  find  itself  from  the  cynical 
infidelity  of  an  lago.  Of  him  we  may  say  with  more  rational  con- 
fidence what  was  said  of  that  more  potent  and  more  truculent 

satirist : 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

We  may  wish  that  he  had  not  been  so  much  given  to  trampling 
and  stamping  on  that  slime  as  to  evoke  such  malodorous  exhalations 
as  infect  the  lower  and  shallower  reaches  of  the  river  down  which  he 
proceeds  to  steer  us  with  so  strenuous  a  hand.  But  it  is  in  a  spirit 
of  healthy  disgust,  not  of  hankering  delight,  that  he  insists  on  call- 
ing the  indignant  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  baser  and  fouler 
elements  of  natural  or  social  man  as  displayed  in  the  vicious  exube- 
rance or  eccentricity  of  affectation  or  of  self-indulgence.  His  real 
interest  and  his  real  sympathies  are  reserved  for  the  purer  and  nobler 
types  of  womanhood  and  manhood.  In  his  first  extant  tragedy,  crude 
and  fierce  and  coarse  and  awkward  as  is  the  general  treatment  of  cha- 
racter and  story,  the  sketch  of  Mellida  is  genuinely  beautiful  in  its 
pathetic  and  subdued  simplicity ;  though  certainly  no  such  tender  and 
gentle  figure  was  ever  enchased  in  a  stranger  or  less  attractive  setting. 
There  is  an  odd  mixture  of  care  and  carelessness  in  the  composition 
of  his  plays  which  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  another  personage 
in  the  first  part  of  the  same  dramatic  poem  was  announced  to  reap- 
pear in  the  second  part  as  a  more  important  and  elaborate  figure  ;  but 
this  second  part  opens  with  the  appearance  of  his  assassin,  red-handed 
from  the  murder :  and  the  two  parts  were  published  in  the  same 
year.  And  indeed,  except  in  Parasitaster  and  The  Dutch  Courtesan, 
a  general  defect  in  his  unassisted  plays  is  the  headlong  confusion  of 
plot,  the  helterskelter  violence  of  incident,  which  would  hardly  have 
been  looked  for  in  the  work  of  a  professional  and  practised  hand. 
What  you  Will  is  modestly  described  as  *  a  slight-writ  play : '  but 
slight  and  slovenly  are  not  the  same  thing ;  nor  is  simplicity  the 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  140.  P  P 
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equivalent  of  incoherence.  Marston  is  apt  to  be  heaviest  when  he 
aims  at  being  lightest ;  not,  like  Ben  Jonson,  through  a  laborious 
and  punctilious  excess  of  conscience  which  is  unwilling  to  let  slip  any 
chance  of  effect,  to  let  pass  any  detail  of  presentation  ;  but  rather, 
we  are  tempted  to  suspect,  through  a  sardonic  sense  of  scorn  for  the 
perfunctory  task  on  which  his  ambitious  and  impatient  hand  is  for  the 
time  employed.  Now  and  then,  however — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  once  or  twice — a  gayer  note  is  struck  with  a  lighter 
touch  than  usual :  as  for  instance  in  the  excellent  parody  of  Lyly  put 
into  the  mouth  of  an  idiot  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of  the 
first  part  of  Antonio  andMellida.  '  You  know,  the  stone  called  lapis, 
the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  fire,  the  hotter  it  is  ;  and  the  bird  which 
the  geometricians  call  avis,  the  further  it  is  from  the  earth,  the 
nearer  it  is  to  the  heaven  ;  and  love,  the  nigher  it  is  to  the  flame,  the 
more  remote  (there's  a  word,  remote  !)  the  more  remote  it  is  from 
the  frost.'  Shakespeare  and  Scott  have  condescended  to  caricature 
the  style  or  the  manner  of  the  inventor  of  euphuism  :  I  cannot  think 
their  burlesque  of  his  elaborate  and  sententious  triviality  so  happy, 
so  humorous,  or  so  exact  as  this.  But  it  is  not  on  his  capacity  as  a 
satirist  or  humourist,  it  is  on  his  occasionally  triumphant  success  as 
a  serious  or  tragic  poet,  that  the  fame  of  Marston  rests  assuredly 
established.  His  intermittent  power  to  rid  himself  for  awhile  of 
his  besetting  faults,  and  to  acquire  or  assume  for  a  moment  the  very 
excellences  most  incompatible  with  these,  is  as  extraordinary  for  the 
completeness  as  for  the  transitory  nature  of  its  successful  effects. 
The  brief  fourth  act  of  Antonio  and  Mellida  is  the  most  astonishing 
and  bewildering  production  of  belated  human  genius  that  ever  dis- 
tracted or  discomfited  a  student.  Verses  more  delicately  beautiful 
followed  by  verses  more  simply  majestic  than  these  have  rarely  if 
ever  given  assurance  of  eternity  to  the  fame  of  any  but  a  great 
master  in  song. 

Conceit  you  me :  as  having  clasped  a  rose 

Within  my  palm,  the  rose  being  ta'en  away, 

My  hand  retains  a  little  breath  of  sweet, 

So  may  man's  trunk,  his  spirit  slipped  away, 

Hold  still  a  faint  perfume  of  his  sweet  guest. 

Tis  so  :  for  when  discursive  powers  fly  out, 

And  roam  hi  progress  through  the  bounds  of  heaven, 

The  soul  itself  gallops  along  with  them 

As  chieftain  of  this  winged  troop  of  thought, 

Whilst  the  dull  lodge  of  spirit  standeth  waste 

Until  the  soul  return. 

Then  follows  au  passage  of  sheer  gibberish ;  then  a  dialogue  of  the 
noblest  and  most  dramatic  eloquence  ;  then  a  chaotic  alternation  of 
sense  and  nonsen&e,  bad  Italian  and  mixed  English,  abject  farce  and 
dignified  rhetoric,  Spirited  simplicity  and  bombastic  jargon.  It  would 
be  more  and  less  than  just  to  take  this  act  as  a  sample  or  a  symbol  of 
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the  author's  usual  way  of  work ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  parallel 
to  it,  for  evil  and  for  good,  could  be  found  in  the  works  of  any  other 
writer. 

The  Muse  of  this  poet  is  no  maiden  of  such  pure  and  august 
beauty  as  enthralls  us  with  admiration  of  Webster's ;  she  has  not  the 
gipsy  brightness  and  vagrant  charm  of  Dekker's,  her  wild  soft  glance, 
and  flashing  smiles  and  fading  traces  of  tears  ;  she  is  no  giddy  girl, 
but  a  strong  woman  with  fine  irregular  features,  large  and  luminous 
eyes,  broad  intelligent  forehead,  eyebrows  so  thick  and  close  together 
that  detraction  might  call  her  beetle-browed,  powerful  mouth  and 
chin,  fine  contralto  voice  (with  an  occasional  stammer),  expression 
alternately  repellent  and  attractive,  but  always  striking  and  sincere. 
No  one  has  ever  found  her  lovely ;  but  there  are  times  when  she  has 
a  fascination  of  her  own  which  fairer  and  more  famous  singers  might 
envy  her ;  and  the  friends  she  makes  are  as  sure  to  be  constant  as 
she,  for  all  her  occasional  roughness  and  coarseness,  is  sure  to  be  loyal 
in  the  main  to  the  nobler  instincts  of  her  kind  and  the  loftier  tra- 
ditions of  her  sisterhood. 

A.  C.  SWINBURNE. 
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SINS  OF  BELIEF  AND  SINS  OF 
UNBELIEF. 


How  are  we  to  regard  the  action  of  our  emotions  and  our  will  upon 
our  judgments  ?  Is  it  right  that  we  should  allow  them  so  to  act,  or 
is  it  wrong  ?  or  is  it  sometimes  right  and  sometimes  wrong  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  ?  Should  we  always  endeavour  to 
eliminate  the  influence  of  our  sentiments,  or  should  we  sometimes 
not  only  tolerate  but  even  welcome  their  influence  ? 

These  are  questions  the  replies  to  which  are  as  important  as  they 
are  interesting.  They  are  questions  also  to  which  I  have  lately  called 
attention,  though  I  could  then  only  treat  them  in  a  very  cursory  and 
incomplete  manner.  It  was,  however,  my  hope  l  to  be  able  to  draw 
out  more  fully  and  clearly  what  I  regard  as  their  true  solution,  and  to 
indicate  what  may,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  respectively  considered  sins 
of  belief  and  sins  of  unbelief. 

I  have   before   ventured   to  refer 2  to  what  I   termed  *  the  sin 

1  See  Nineteenth  Century  for  December  1887,  p.  869,  note  34.  In  that  article  I 
purposely  reserved  my  reasons  for  accepting  Christianity,  because  I  was  replying  to 
Sir  James  Stephen.  It  would  obviously  have  been  absurd  to  discuss  the  proofs  of 
revelation  with  one  who  did  not  even  accept  natural  religion.  My  critic's  rejoinder 
was  no  surprise  or  disappointment  to  me.  I  was  far  from  expecting  to  effect  a  change 
in  his  views.  He  is  evidently  quite  unable  to  consider  the  question  of  religion  other- 
wise than  from  the  Protestant  standpoint.  He  has  declared  that  he  would  not  attack 
any  one  who  professed  to  adhere  to  a  religion,  not  from  reason,  but  on  account  of  his 
feelings  \  Neither  would  I,  because  of  the  profound  contempt  I  entertain  for  so  inane 
a  thing  as  a  '  religion  of  emotion,'  though  I  would  try,  with  all  kindness,  to  convince 
its  adherent  of  his  extreme  folly. 

-  Ibid.  July  1887,  p.  35.  Therein  the  following  passage  also  occurs :  *  Doubt  has 
acquired,  for  men  of  science  who  are  Theists,  a  distinctly  religious  character.  Few 
things  seem  to  them  more  shocking  than  to  be  called  upon  to  give  assent  to  proposi- 
tions which  are  not  only  neither  self-evident  nor  certainly  proved,  but  are  even 
declared  to  be  possibly  untrue.  Every  man  of  science  worthy  of  the  name  must  not 
only  refuse  to  give  such  assent,  but  must  declare  that  he  holds  even  things  he  con- 
siders proved  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  ready  to  examine  and  weigh  whatever 
seemingly  important  evidence  may  be  freshly  brought  to  light  against  them.  For  he 
doubts  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  must  regard  as  nothing  less  than  a 
blasphemy  the  assertion  that  God  can  possibly  approve  of  any  trifling  with  the  highest 
faculty  He  has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  for  the  right  use  of  which  we  are  responsible. 
Such  a  man  will  deem  the  acceptance  of  any  irrational  belief  in  compliance  with  an 
emotional  temptation,  to  be  fully  as  culpable  as  the  harbouring  of  an  irrational 
scepticism  due  to  some  other  unworthy  motive.' 
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of  rashness  of  assent,'  declaring  it  to  be  no  less  evidently  our  duty 
to  withhold  assent  from  things  inadequately  proved  than  to  affirm 
what  is  evidently  true,  and  pointing  out  the  sacred  character  which 
doubt  might  assume  in  the  mind  of  a  Theistic  man  of  science. 

Nevertheless  I  was  careful  also  to  declare  not  only  that  our  senti- 
ments and  volitions  have,  as  a  fact,  a  certain  influence  on  our  beliefs, 
but  also  that  they  may  exercise  such  an  influence  legitimately.3 

It  is  this  circumstance  alone  which  renders  it  possible  that  any 
merit  or  demerit  can  attach  to  our  convictions.  It  is  this  very  circum- 
stance, some  of  my  readers  will  exclaim,  which  renders  such  merit  or 
demerit  impossible.  The  beliefs  of  each  person,  they  will  go  on  to 
say,  are  the  outcome  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  environment.  They  are  just  that  and  no  more, 
and  therefore  (they  will  conclude)  there  can  be  no  such  things  as  sins 
either  of  belief  or  unbelief.  But  this  objection  really  goes  much 
further  than  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  do,  and  amounts  to  a 
denial  that  we  have  any  power  of  control  over  our  actions,  thoughts,  or 
feelings.  It  is  really  an  affirmation  of  Determinism — that  is,  of  the 
doctrine  that  a  man  has  no  more  choice  as  to  any  of  his  actions,  words, 
or  aspirations,  than  a  piece  of  paper  thrown  into  the  fire  has  a  choice 
as  to  whether  it  will  or  will  not  burn.  Persons  who  affirm  this  may 
very  logically  deny  the  possibility  of  sins  of  belief  or  unbelief,  since, 
if  they  are  right,  there  can  be  no  such  things  as  ' sins '  at  all  of  any 
sort  or  kind  ! 

But  the  present  article  is  not  addressed  to  that  section  of  a  '  mad 
world '  which  altogether  denies  any  freedom  or  responsibility  to 
the  human  will — the  question  having  been  treated  of  elsewhere.4 
My  purpose  now  is — assuming  that  there  are  such  things  as  sins, 
duties,  and  responsibilities — to  endeavour  to  make  plain  the  state- 
ment (at  first  somewhat  paradoxical  in  appearance)  that  though  it  is 
the  exclusive  business  of  the  intellect  to  decide  and  judge  about  all 
truths  brought  before  it,  yet  the  sentiments  and  the  will  have  neverthe- 
less a  certain  legitimate  influence  in  bringing  about  such  judgments. 
Fully  admitting  that  no  two  minds  are  absolutely  and  intrinsically 
alike  and  that  no  two  human  beings  are  alike  in  their  circumstances  ; 
entirely  granting  that  the  intellect  has  no  power  of  choice,  but  must 
decide  as  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  it  to  incline,  I  none  the 

a  Nineteenth  Century  for  December  1887,  pp.  851  and  869.  The  words  were  :  '  I 
would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  denying  the  influence  of  the  will  on  religious 
belief.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  will  either  has  or  ought  to  have  any  direct  control  over 
our  intellectual  perceptions  ;  I  mean  only  that  experience  has  intimately  convinced 
me  that  the  attitude  of  the  will  towards  ethical  precepts  has  a  great,  though  indirect 
and  unconscious,  effect  upon  a  man's  convictions '  (p.  851).  'In  our  intellectual  acts 
a  certain  amount  of  volition  and  feeling  have  each  also  their  part,'  which  given  con- 
ditions '  will  inevitably  and  most  legitimately  intensify  '  (p.  869). 

4  See  Lessons  from  Nature  (John  Murray),  chapter  v.,  and  Nature  and  Thought 
(Burns  &  Gates),  chapter  v. 
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less  affirm  that  each  man  is  morally  responsible 5  for  certain  of  his 
beliefs  and  disbeliefs.  Yet  it  is  the  will  alone  which  is  to  some  extent 
under  our  control,  and  it  is  only  for  its  exercise,  therefore,  that  we 
can  justly  be  called  to  account.  How  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  can 
we  be  answerable  for  our  beliefs,  if  the  intellect  alone  has  to  decide  ? 
And  it  is  the  intellect  only  which  has  to  decide,  for  we  have  simply  no 
faculty  of  judgment  save  our  intellectual  faculty,  and,  in  those  cases 
in  which  we  see  that  anything  is  true  and  must  be  true,  we  can  no 
more  refrain  from  mentally  affirming  it  to  be  true,  and  necessarily 
true,  than  we  have  the  power  of  directing  our  open  eyes  to  the  blue 
sky  and  seeing  it  of  some  other  colour. 

Now  all  persons  who  believe  in  duty  and  in  God,  and  that  we 
have  received  our  various  powers  and  faculties  from  Him,  must  admit 
that  we  are  bound  to  make  a  faithful  use  of  them,  and  not  to  trifle 
with  any  of  the  gifts  entrusted  to  us.  Our  intellect  being,  then,  a 
faculty  directed  to  the  attainment  of  truth — the  establishment  of  a 
uniformity  between  the  world  of  ideas  and  the  world  of  reality — 
it  is  evidently  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can  towards  eliminating 
whatever  may  tend  to  deflect  it  from  truth,  and  especially  to  prevent 
our  own  feelings  or  volitions  from  blinding  us — if  they  can  so  blind 
us — to  the  very  truth  as  it  objectively  exists.  We  are  bound  to 
adhere  firmly  to  what  we  see  has  evidence  in  its  favour  just  so  far 
as  such  evidence  extends,  and  we  are  no  less  bound  not  to  assent 
to,  but  to  doubt  about,  things  which  seem  to  us  to  be  inadequately 
supported.  We  cannot  be  earnest  and  faithful  in  serving  God  if  we 
lavish  our  assent  upon  what  does  not  merit  it.  A  faithful  use  of  our 
talents  means  a  due  economy  of  assent,  and  a  desire  to  accord  it  only 
to  what  deserves  it.  We  must  therefore  doubt  what  is  doubtful  to 
us  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  sincere  honest  doubt  of  such  a 
kind  cannot  but  have  a  religious  character.  Neither  must  we  shrink 
from  reconsidering  any  matter  which  we  have  come  seriously  to  think 
we  may  have  too  hastily  assented  to,  fresh,  seemingly  important, 
evidence  happening  to  have  come  to  our  knowledge  with  respect  to 
it.  These  are  maxims  the  truth  of  which  every  one  will  admit,  and 
they  have  been  made  more  plainly  visible  to  many  persons  through 
the  discipline  they  have  undergone  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  one 
or  more  of  the  physical  sciences.  To  students  of  science  it  will  be 
especially  clear  that  it  is  their  duty  to  place  themselves  in  such  con- 
ditions as  may  best  facilitate  the  attainment  of  truth ;  to  prepare 
themselves  to  see  the  light,  and  to  attach  themselves  with  courageous 
fidelity  to  the  first  rays  of  truth  which  may  reach  their  eyes,  so  that 
they  may  deserve  to  receive  it  more  abundantly.  Nevertheless  this 
very  eagerness  for  truth  may  sometimes  occasion  an  infidelity  to  it. 

s  I  earnestly  desire  to  refer  my  readers  to  an  excellent  work  by  M.  L£on  0116- 
Laprune,  of  which  much  use  has  been  made  in  these  pages.  It  is  entitled  De  la 
Certitude  Morale  :  Paris,  Eugene  Belin,  1880. 
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It  is  possible  to  be  so  eager  after  new  truths — or  what  are  too  hastily 
taken  to  be  such — as  to  lose  sight  of  old-established  verities ;  as 
when  a  perception  of  new  and  very  painful  sociological  truths  may 
blind  some  benevolent  persons  to  previously  acquired  truths  of 
political  economy.  But  we  must  not  be  philosophic  dogs,  sacrificing 
the  substance  of  truth  to  its  shadow.  We  must  never  let  slip  truths 
already  known  in  the  hope  of  grasping  more  recondite  problems.  It  is 
plain,  then,  that,  however  the  intellect,  considered  alone,  is  com- 
pelled to  follow  evidence,  it  may,  as  it  exists  in  us,  be  so  paralysed 
or  overstimulated  as  to  assent  to  what  is  less  really  evident,  and  to 
be  blind  to  what  is  objectively  much  more  so.  Here  as  elsewhere 
our  feelings  may  somehow — it  remains  to  see  how — tempt  us  from 
our  duty,  and  our  will  may  cause  us  to  succumb  to  the  temptation. 

Any  '  temptation '  is  an  attraction  towards  something  of  which 
our  ethical  judgment  disapproves ;  and  temptations  which  may 
beset  us  in  our  judgments  may  be  temptations  against  justice, 
charity,  or  truth. 

Let  us,  as  one  example  of  emotional  temptations,  imagine  the 
case  of  a  man  whose  title  to  a  large  property  is  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly challenged.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  property 
thus  disputed  is  one  on  the  possession  of  which  depends  not  only  his 
own  consequence  and  ease,  but  also  the  welfare  of  persons  he  dearly 
loves.  With  what  alacrity  and  energy  will  he  not  be  likely  to  apply 
himself  to  a  consideration  of  the  case !  How  keenly  will  not  his 
feelings  be  excited  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  his  hitherto 
undisputed  claims  !  And  when  he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  a 
really  valid  and  conclusive  argument  in  his  favour,  how  strongly 
and  tenaciously  will  his  volition  be  likely  to  adhere  to  it ! 

It  cannot  be  said  to  be  improbable  that  in  such  a  case,  strong 
feelings  may  practically  blind  a  man  to  what  justice  really  demands, 
and  an  eager  will  may  intensify  the  moral  obliquity  which  such  feel- 
ings may  have  initiated.  Many  examples  of  analogous  emotional 
temptations  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader,  and  such 
emotional  temptations  may  have  their  influence  on  our  religious 
beliefs.  Thus  feelings  of  a  merely  selfish  nature  may  unduly 
quicken  a  belief  in  immortality  or  in  religious  doctrines  which 
dispense  the  believer  from  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  and 
assure  him  of  immediate  beatitude  after  death.  A  nature  prone  to 
acts  of  sensual  indulgence  will  similarly  tend  to  grasp  at  a  belief 
which  gives  confidence  in  a  rapid  and  easy  absolution  from  their  con- 
sequences. There  are,  of  course,  emotional  temptations  of  a  precisely 
opposite  character.  A  strong  and  habitual  state  of  emotional  repug- 
nance to  some  set  of  ethical  precepts  may  lead  to  an  irrational  scep- 
ticism about  either  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  being  of  God,  or 
even  the  very  existence  of  a  moral  law  of  any  kind.  Overweening 
feelings  of  pride  and  self-conceit  have  necessarily  a  similar  tendency, 
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and  they  especially  tend  to  atheism,  because  they  encourage  a  mental 
attitude  of  revolt  and  refusal  of  obedience  which,  if  God  exists,  must 
be  the  greatest  of  all  possible  sins. 

Evidently  there  are  emotions  which  our  mature  judgment  ought 
heartily  to  approve,  and  others  which  it  should  vehemently  disapprove 
and  consider  to  be  emotional  temptations.  All  emotions  tending  to 
make  us  swerve  from  the  very  truth  are  of  course  temptations  of 
this  kind,  but  we  may  sometimes  feel  the  attraction  of  emotions 
tempting  us  to  swerve  from  it  in  opposite  directions  without  our 
being  able,  for  a  time,  to  decide  what  the  real  truth  in  question  may 
be,  or  even  on  which  side  lies  the  greater  probability.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  our  aim  and  endeavour  to  hold  ourselves  exactly  balanced 
between  the  two  tendencies  ;  but  this,  in  practice,  is  hardly  possible. 
Since,  then,  there  are  emotions  plainly  better  and  worse,  when  it 
happens  that  one  of  these  opposing  emotions  is  better  and  the  other 
worse,  or  when  one  tends  to  favour  and  the  other  to  hinder  our  good 
volitions,  evidently  we  should  be  more  on  our  guard  against  the 
latter  than  against  the  former.  If  we  must  have  emotions  of  one 
kind  or  another,  we  certainly  ought  to  favour  those  which  seem  to  us 
good  and  which  help  us  so  to  be,  and  we  ought  to  minimise  those  of  an 
opposite  tendency.  And  we  must  have  emotions  and  feelings  ;  and 
this  not  merely  at  intervals,  but  constantly,  for  the  most  intellectual  of 
mankind  is  not  and  cannot  be  all  intellect.  His  dawning  intelligence 
was  first  aroused  and  stimulated  by  his  feelings,  and  feelings  and  senti- 
ments have  constantly  accompanied  its  development.  Nor,  when 
intellectually  mature,  can  his  most  abstract  thought  or  his  purest 
and  loftiest  aspiration  fail  to  be  accompanied  by  some  mental  images 
and  other  bodily  feelings.  Again,  not  only  does  feeling  enter  with 
intellect  into  our  own  actual  mental  nature,  but  the  element  of  volition 
also  enters  within  it,  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  accompanies 
every  sustained  process  of  thought.  We  cannot  consider  or  meditate 
about  anything  without  directing  our  attention  to  it,  and  we  can- 
not direct  our  attention  without  an  act  of  will.  These  three  elements 
of  man's  nature,  the  sensitive,  intellectual,  and  volitional  elements, 
or  rather  these  three  diverse  modes  of  action  of  that  simple  unity 
which  is  the  man  himself,  coexist  in  every  conviction  he  entertains. 
They  may  exist  therein  in  very  different  proportions,  but  they  are 
all  there.  The  entire  man  is  present  in  every  intellectual  action  he 
performs,  and  he  can  no  more  divide  himself  mentally  and  continue 
to  think,  than  he  can  cut  his  body  in  twain  and  continue  to  live.  It 
is  this  complex  activity  which  is  often,  intentionally  or  unintention- 
ally, referred  to  by  a  very  common  use  of  the  term  'belief.' 
Strictly  speaking,  '  to  believe  '  should  mean  to  assent  to  anything  on 
the  strength  of  testimony  borne  to  it  ;  but  common  usage  has  largely 
extended 6  this  signification,  so  as  to  include  within  it  the  testimony 

6  See,  for  example,  Mill's  use  of  the  term  in  his  Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy,  p.  73. 
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and  witness  of  the  higher  sentiments  of  the  believer  himself.  Intel- 
ligence and  will  are  distinct,  and  cannot  be  confounded  or  absorbed 
one  in  the  other,  any  more  than  feeling  and  intelligence  or  feeling 
and  volition.  But  just  because  they  are  two  powers  and  activities  of 
one  living  principle,  they  are  distinct  without  being  separate.  As 
a  fact,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discriminate  exactly  what  belongs 
to  each  in  any  given  intellectual  act.  Still,  the  action  of  the  will  is 
often  so  energetic  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  any  one 
who  reflects  at  all  about  the  matter. 

We  may  now  consider  the  objection  supposed  to  be  made  to  our 
thesis  on  the  ground  of  the  different  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  conditions 
which  accompany  each  one  of  us.  And  certainly,  true  as  it  is  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  every  man,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  no  two  specimens  of  human  nature  are  altogether  alike. 
Since  we  are  the  heirs  of  antecedent  ages,  no  two  generations  of 
men  can  be  similarly  circumstanced.  As  to  the  component  members 
of  any  one  generation,  putting  aside  diversities  of  nationality  and 
family,  how  different  are  not  the  results  occasioned  by  temperament, 
education,  and  the  multifarious  influences  of  each  individual's  life  ! 
Therefore,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  different  men  may  look 
forth  upon  human  life  from  very  different  points  of  view.  They  may 
have  in  common  neither  the  same  hindrances  nor  the  same  helps  to 
a  right  estimate  of  its  problems  ;  what  is  plainly  within  reach  of  one 
good  man's  mental  vision  being  entirely  out  of  view  to  another  man 
no  less  worthy  than  the  former.  Two  men  may  be  equally  ready 
to  welcome  and  embrace  a  truth  which,  nevertheless,  only  one  of 
them  can  possibly  attain  to.  There  are  prejudices  imbibed  with  a 
mother's  milk  and  drawn  in  with  every  breath  of  childhood  which 
may  oppose  an  obstacle  as  powerful,  as  blameless  to  the  perception 
of  various  truths,  and  may  result  in  an  irreproachable  credulity  or 
an  innocent  unbelief.  How  much  more  quickly  and  clearly  do  we  not 
perceive  facts  and  inferences  relating  to  any  inquiry  towards  which 
we  are  strongly  drawn  by  natural  or  acquired  inclination,  than  we  do 
to  facts  and  inferences  of  one  which  is  extremely  distasteful  to  us  ? 
The  born  lover  of  natural  history  will  probably  be  but  a  slow  student 
of  matters  financial,  and  no  reasonable  person  would  expect  a  keen 
politician  to  be  able  readily  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  details  of 
embryology.  A  vivid  interest  in  and  an  ardent  love  for  any  subject 
will  greatly  quicken  eye  or  ear  to  detect  facts  and  indications  too 
obscure  and  recondite  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  indifferent  and 
uninterested  observer. 

All  this  is  true  ;  but  none  the  less  is  it  true  that  the  essential 
natures  of  our  intellectual  powers  are  the  same  in  all  men,  and  a 
right  use  of  them  tends  to  produce  more  and  more  agreement  as  to 
our  perceptions.  Moreover,  truth  is  one  and  the  same  for  all,  or 
there  could  be  no  advance  in  science.  What  depends  on  the  in- 
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dividual  and  his  circumstances  is  not  truth  but  the  knowledge  of 
truth.  We  must  not  say  truth  will  vary  with  the  dispositions  of 
different  men,  but  that  it  will  be  known  by  each  man  according  to 
his  dispositions.  Truth  is  necessarily  objective,  and  does  not  depend 
on  the  individual.  But  if  you  voluntarily  place  yourself  in  an 
abnormal  state  of  mind,  and  disarrange  the  necessary  conditions  of 
knowledge,  you  may  justly  become  incapable  of  seeing  the  light. 
To  think,  is  natural ;  to  think  rightly,  depends  in  a  certain  measure 
on  one's  good  will.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  will 
itself  to  judge,  but  only,  as  it  were,  to  assist  at  such  judgment.  A 
thing  is  not  to  be  declared  true  because  we  wish  it  to  be  true.  As 
we  have  before  insisted,  it  is  the  intellect,  and  the  intellect  only,  which 
judges,  and,  in  the  abstract,  our  other  faculties  have  no  part  to  play 
in  effecting  it.  Eeally,  and  in  the  concrete,  however,  the  primitive 
and  essentially  intellectual  elements  of  a  judgment  may  play  but  a 
small  part  compared  with  that  of  our  power  of  volition.  At  an 
execution,  it  is  not  the  executioner  but  the  knife  of  the  guillotine 
which  severs  a  criminal's  head  from  his  body.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  executioner  who  leads  up  the  culprit,  binds  his  limbs,  prostrates 
him  beneath  the  knife,  and  removes  the  impediment  which  hinders 
it  from  falling  on  his  neck.  Such  may  be  the  relative  parts  played 
by  the  actually  judging  intellect,  and  by  that  volition  which  prepares 
the  way  and  leads  it  on  to  judge. 

The  proportional  parts  taken  and  the  energy  expended  by  senti- 
ments and  volitions  accompanying  our  judgments,  vary  greatly  in 
different  instances  and  different  kinds  of  inquiry.  Let  us  in  the 
first  place  examine  a  case  of  assent  at  the  opposite  extreme  to  that 
before  considered  7  as  regards  the  influence  upon  it  of  the  feelings 
and  the  will — a  case  of  assent  to  a  most  simple  mathematical 
truth,  such  as  the  division  of  a  hundred  by  five.  Here  sentimental 
and  volitional  influences  are  at  a  minimum,  and  they  are  but  very 
slightly  brought  into  play  by  the  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
process  of  division,  through  the  multiplication  of  the  quotient  by  the 
divisor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  perception  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  two  superimposed  triangles,  the  sides  and  angles  of  which 
are  equal.  Nevertheless,  even  these  very  simple  processes  cannot 
take  place  without  a  certain  amount  of  feeling  and  imagination  and  a 
minute  volitional  activity.  They  cannot  be  perceived  by  any  one  who 
does  not  pay  attention  to  them,  and  deliberate  attention  is  a  volitional 
act  by  which  the  mind  turns  from  one  object  to  apply  itself  to  another. 
But  let  the  mathematical  questions  become  complex,  and  such  feeble 
volition  will  no  longer  suffice.  With  increase  of  complexity  and  diffi- 
culty there  must  go  along  an  increased  energy  of  volition  and  deter- 
mination, or  the  problem  will  remain  uncomprehended.  Any  one 
who  should  refuse  to  study  and  make  his  own,  various  abstract  con- 

7  See  ante,  p.  551. 
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ceptions,  or  to  persevere  through  a  series  of  such,  becoming  gradually 
more  difficult  of  comprehension,  may  bid  farewell  to  any  hope  of 
mathematical  proficiency.  And,  indeed,  more  than  will  and  intellect 
is  manifestly  needed  for  its  attainment.  A  man  must  have  either  a 
natural  taste  and  aptitude  or  an  acquired  facility  for  mathematical 
work.  A  man  destitute  of  any  taste  of  the  kind  would  be  likely  to 
stop  discouraged  at  an  early  stage  of  his  progress. 

The  will  chooses  an  object  of  study,  and  may  keep  us  constant  to 
it.  Mere  taste  may  lead  us  to  it,  but  can  hardly  preserve  us  from 
the  attraction  of  some  new  object  of  interest.  True  attention  consists 
in  applying  ourselves  fixedly  to  a  subject  in  spite  of  solicitations 
elsewhere.  Even  so  simple  a  matter  as  an  axiom  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  attention,  and  therefore  of  perseverance,  in  order  that  its 
force  may  be  perceived :  and  if  this  is  the  case  with  an  axiom,  how 
much  more  is  voluntary  attention  needed  for  the  acquirement  of  any 
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Although,  then,  the  intellect  is  not  free  to  see  or  not  to  see  any 
truth  placed  before  it,  this  does  not  prevent  our  being  indirectly  free 
to  see  it  or  not,  and  therefore  responsible  for  our  mental  vision.  We 
must  indeed  see  truth  which  is  before  our  eyes,  but  we  are  free  to  look 
or  not  to  look — a  very  different  thing.  Yet  as  we  cannot  see  without 
looking,  and  as  we  are  directly  free  to  look  or  not,  we  are  indirectly 
free  to  see  or  not.  When  there  is  evidence,  if  we  look  we  must  see 
it,  and  if  we  see  we  must  assent.  Therefore  the  act  of  judgment 
cannot  itself  be  free.  Every  judgment  has  its  nature,  origin,  foun- 
dation, and  principle  in  the  intellect  which  does  not  depend  on  the 
will.  But  since  our  faculties,  though  distinct,  are  (as  before  pointed 
out)  not  separate,  the  will  has  a  sort  of  side  influence  on  an  act  which, 
in  itself,  is  a  purely  intellectual  act.  Besides  inducing  the  intellect 
to  look,  this  side  action  of  the  will,  co-operating  with  our  sentiments,, 
may  greatly  intensify  the  vivacity  of  our  apprehension.  It  may 
change  our  assent  to  a  proposition  into  a  consent  to  it.  '  Assent '  is  a 
mental  act  almost  purely  intellectual  and  all  but  involuntary ;  but  in 
i  consent '  both  volition  and  sentiment  are  largely  implicated.  And 
sentiment  or  feeling  plays,  like  the  will,  a  great  part  not  only  in 
1  consent,'  but  even  in  the  activities  which  prepare  the  way  for  assent- 
Not,  of  course,  that  our  emotions,  however  good  and  salutary,  must 
ever  be  consciously  allowed  to  act  as  a  criterion  of  truth.  The  only 
principles  which  are  the  rule  for  all  judgments  are  rational  principles. 
The  supreme  and  sure  criterion  in  the  intellectual  order  is  there,, 
and  nowhere  else,  and  the  intellectual  judgment  of  the  individual  is, 
of  course,  what  must  decide  for  him  in  the  last  resort.  Nevertheless- 
feeling  and  sentiment  play,  and  may  legitimately  play,  an  important 
part  in  the  mental  activity  which  precedes  the  actual  perceptions  and 
judgments  of  the  intellect.  The  conditions  of  our  mental  nature- 
and  activity  in  these  respects  may  be  summed  us  as  follows  : — 
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I.  Intellect  is  the  only  judge  of  truth,  and  necessarily  follows  the 
light  of  evidence. 

II.  Volition  and  sentiment  have  each  of  them  an  important  part 
to  play  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  action  of  the  intellect. 

III.  The  part  they  play  may  be  good  or  bad :  they  may  excite 
or  depress  our   zeal  for  truth,  they  may  stimulate   or   relax    our 
attention,  and  they  may  sharpen  or  blunt  our  practical  powers  of 
perception  and  apprehension.      They  may  weaken  assent  by  occa- 
sioning doubt,  or  they  may  intensify  it  into  consent.     Thus  ideally, 
and   in   the   abstract,   our   pure   intellect    alone   is    concerned    in 
judgment,   but   practically  and  in  the    concrete  our  volitions  and 
our  sentiments  bear  upon   our  judgments,  so  that  they  do  always 
-count  for  something,  and  often  for  a  great  deal,  in  the  actual  results 
of  our  mental  activity. 

In  matters  of  physical  science  there  is,  as  a  rule,  small  temptation 
to  blink  the  truth  from  which  our  feelings  but  very  rarely  tend  to 
seduce  us.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  study  of  physical  science  forms 
so  good  a  discipline  for  the  estimation  of  evidence,  and  it  is  this  which 
sometimes  makes  adepts  in  physical  science  exceptionally  exacting  in 
their  demand  for  proofs.  Still  now  and  again  such  a  temptation  has 
been  felt  in  questions  affecting  priority  of  discovery  or  the  nationality 
of  a  discoverer,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  a  man  may  be 
tempted  to  give  undue  weight  to  scientific  evidence  which  tends  to 
show  his  opinions  have  been  the  right  ones.  In  questions  of  history, 
many  of  which  have  a  political  significance,  temptations  of  this  kind 
are  easily  imaginable ;  but  it  is  especially  in  the  matters  of  moral 
and  religious  belief  that  such  influences  come  into  play,  and  that 
we  need  to  be  specially  on  our  guard  against  both  too  facile  a 
credence  and  too  obstinate  a  scepticism.  In  such  questions — which 
are  not  susceptible  of  proof  by  microscope,  scalpel,  papyrus,  or 
palimpsest — the  emotions  and  the  will  have  more  power.  In  them, 
therefore,  morality  is  more  called  upon  to  exercise  its  salutary  control. 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong,  and  that  certain 
modes  of  action  are  better  and  more  worthy  than  others,  are  truths 
plainly  perceptible  to  most  men.  Nevertheless  the  vivacity  of  such 
perceptions  varies  from  person  to  person  and  from  time  to  time. 
The  distinction  between  good  and  evil  is  evident,  but  nevertheless 
clouds  may  arise  in  the  mind.  The  law  is  evident  in  itself,  and  quite 
independent  of  us,  and  it  may  so  torment  us  if  we  violate  it  that 
we  cannot  dispute  its  existence.  Nevertheless  a  perception  of  its 
existence  is  not  always  forced  upon  us,  as  is  that  of  the  sun 
when  it  shines  at  midsummer.  Terms  which  express  the  more 
sublime  or  delicate  ethical  conceptions  may  be  meaningless  to 
men  given  up  to  gross  passions.  The  most  refined  virtues  are  but 
•chimaeras  for  those  who  have  suffocated  almost  the  very  germs  of 
them  in  their  breasts.  As  practice  makes  perfect  in  other  matters, 
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so  also  does  it  in  this  matter.  Attention  given  to  questions  of 
morals  quickens  greatly  our  moral  perceptions,  and  (though  such  per- 
ceptions and  actions  by  no  means  always  run  together)  our  actions 
often  exercise  a  great,  though  unrecognised,  influence  upon  our 
moral  perceptions.  Our  taste  for  good  actions,  of  one  or  another 
kind,  may  be  weakened,  and  our  liking  for  contrary  actions  may  be 
strengthened,  by  bad  desires  and  actions  ;  just  as  good  acts  and  aspira- 
tions have  the  opposite  effect,  and  thus  our  will  may  be  weakened  in 
its  power  of  resisting  temptation.  Bad  habits  cause  the  vivacity  of 
our  ethical  impressions  to  diminish,  and  as  our  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  conscience  becomes  less  frequent  and  more  imperfect,  the 
voice  of  conscience  itself  becomes  less  powerful.  From  time  to  time 
there  may  be  spasmodic  revivals,  but  the  tendency  is  downwards. 
Not  but  that  in  the  worst  man  some  traces  of  good  aspiration  and 
true  ethical  judgment  remain  ;  but  every  consent  of  the  will  to  evil,, 
in  thought  or  deed,  and  every  culpable  negligence  in  acting,  has  its 
inevitably  destructive  result  on  our  moral  perceptions.  And  here 
let  it  be  noted  that  what  is  important  is  our  active  desire  for  good- 
ness as  such,  not  a  taste  for  it,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  ;  nor 
a  merely  blameless  life  as  far  as  human  eyes  can  see.  Such  a  life 
may  be  but  the  result  of  absence  of  temptation  or  feebleness  of 
character.  It  is  really  good  volitions  (as  distinguished  from  mere 
sentiments),  whether  or  not  usually  effective,  which  are  the  really 
important  agents  in  developing  our  ethical  perceptions.  Thus  good 
desires  and  actions  hold  in  ethical  science  the  place  held  by  experi- 
ment and  verification  in  the  domain  of  physical  science. 

But  physical  science  is  the  affair  of  the  few,  while  ethics  concerns 
every  man ;  and  it  is  the  highest  concern,  and  should  be  the  main 
business,  of  every  human  creature.  There  are  three  fundamentally 
different  kinds  of  greatness:  material  greatness,  visible  to  our  organs 
of  sense ;  scientific  greatness,  to  be  apprehended  by  our  intellectual 
vision,  and  moral  greatness,  which  can  be  adequately  perceived  by 
no  human  power  whatever.  As  Pascal  has  well  said,  all  merely 
material  bodies,  the  stars  of  the  firmament  and  the  earth,  do 
not  equal  the  value  of  one  intelligence ;  for  it  can  know  them  and 
itself,  while  such  material  bodies  know  nothing.  It  is  no  less  clear 
that  intelligence  and  knowledge,  however  great,  are  simply  incom- 
mensurable with  goodness.  A  little  careful  study  will  show  to  any 
candid  inquirer  that  morality  is  and  must  be  for  us  supreme,8  and 
should  dominate  every  other  science  and  art.  It  is  a  certainty  that 
moral  truth  is  out  of  any  proportion  the  most  important  of  all  truth. 
The  evident  end  of  man  is  not  that  he  should  be  learned  but  that  he 
should  be  good.  If  a  man  were  to  obtain  all  possible  knowledge,  and 
possess  an  inventive  genius  placing  the  powers  of  nature  at  his  dis- 

8  See  the  « Meaning  and  Government  of  Life,'  Nineteenth  Century  for  March 
and  April,  1879. 
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posal,  yet,  if  he  were  not  good,  he  would  have  missed  his  end  and 
failed  to  follow  the  right  order.  Ethical  truths,  therefore,  are  those 
which  most  concern  us  all,  and  are  of  all  the  most  practical.  That 
knowledge  which  teaches  us  and  helps  us  to  good,  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge  put  together. 

For  each  one  of  us,  young  or  old,  if  he  considers  his  own  being, 
will  find  himself  incomplete,  with  possibilities  of  development  tending 
towards  an  end  not  to  be  accurately  foreseen.  Each  of  us  is  a 
being  in  movement  towards  a  goal,  to  attain  to  which  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  work.  Ethical  truths  are  not  put  before  us  (our 
conscience  assures  us)  only  as  a  panorama.  They  are  not  mere 
objects  of  contemplation.  Essentially  practical,  they  demand 
from  us  a  practical  adoption.  It  is  surely,  then,  most  fitting  that 
a  well-directed  will  should  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  enabling 
us  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  and  not  any  laborious  and  prolonged 
study,  impossible  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  Men  are  thus 
naturally  furnished  with  what  is  practically  needful  for  them,  though 
not  with  a  scientific,  reflex,  knowledge  of  it.  Just  as  we  have  that 
natural  spontaneous  knowledge  and  certainty  of  our  own  exist- 
ence which  every  sane  man  possesses,  and  also  that  reflex  knowledge 
and  certainty  of  it  which  every  sane  philosopher  possesses,  so  also  we 
have  both  a  spontaneous  and  a  reflex  ethical  knowledge.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  right  action  or  mental  goodness  that  a  man  should  be 
an  ethical  philosopher,  but  only  that  he  should  have  that  sponta- 
neous perception  of  right  and  wrong  which  every  ordinary  man  has, 
and  that  he  should  act  according  to  its  dictates. 

We  have  just  noted  that  there  is  a  certain  supremely  important 
kind  of  knowledge  '  which  helps  us  to  be  good ' — certain  truths 
which  promote  and  facilitate  goodness.  We  have  also  seen  that  our 
actions,  sentiments,  and  volitions  have  an  important  effect  on  our 
knowledge  and  perception  of  ethical  truth  itself.  If,  then,  our 
practical  moral  condition  (our  actions,  sentiments,  and  will)  may 
assist  or  impair  our  perceptions  of  ethical  truth  itself,  it  may  be 
expected  also  to  assist  or  impair  our  perceptions  of  any  truths  *  which 
promote  and  facilitate  goodness.'  A  clear,  certain  knowledge  of 
these  truths  may  then,  in  great  part,  practically  depend  on  the 
ethical  condition  of  the  knower,  and  may  serve  as  a  test  in  this 
respect.  Such  truths  are,  and  must  be,  eminently  moral  truths — 
not  in  the  sense  that  they  are  '  merely  probable,'  or  in  any  way  less 
certain  and  clearly  seen  by  the  pure  intellect  than  other  truths  5 
but  inasmuch  as  the  pure  intellect  is,  in  us,  necessarily  aided  or 
impeded  in  the  perception  of  them  by  the  moral  qualities  of  the  per- 
cipient— that  is,  by  his  habitual  voluntary  aspirations.  We  say  his 
voluntary  aspirations,  not  necessarily  his  external  acts  (which  men 
can  see),  still  less  his  mere  feelings,  which,  as  before  observed,9  are 

•  See  ante,  p.  557, 
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very  different  from  voluntary  aspirations.  As  we  have  seen  that, 
with  some  other  perceptions,  a  distinction  can  be  drawn,  such 
as  that  we  have  indicated  by  the  terms  *  assent '  and  *  consent,' 
so  also  with  moral  perceptions  there  is  what  we  may  by  analogy 
term  ethical  assent  and  ethical  consent.  Vivid  ethical  feelings  are 
not  absolutely  needful  for  good  conduct  or  a  good  moral  nature. 
The  liking  or  disliking  of  certain  actions  is  one  thing ;  the  act  of 
judging  that  such  actions  (whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant)  are  right 
or  wrong  is  an  altogether  different  thing,  and  so  is  a  voluntary 
aspiration  towards  virtue.  One  man  who  loves  some  given  sin,  may 
none  the  less  voluntarily  aspire  to  be  delivered  from  its  dominion. 
Another  man  may  judge  that  he  ought  to  sever  some  connection, 
though  it  is  extremely  painful  to  him  to  do  it,  and  he  may  voluntarily 
desire  and  take  means  towards  bringing  himself  to  a  right  decision 
to  act,  without  ceasing  to  feel  that  act  a  painful  one.  Nevertheless 
good  ethical  sentiments  are  highly  important  aids  to  conduct,  though 
they  are  but  accessories  to  true  morality,  the  essence  of  which  lies 
not  in  feeling  but  in  will — in  fidelity  in  will  and  act  to  ethical  judg- 
ments. The  idea  of  goodness  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
of  complacency,  but  it  need  not  be  so  accompanied.  In  a  perfect 
nature,  what  is  virtuous  is  pleasurable,  but  in  a  maimed  and  im- 
perfect nature  it  may  be  very  painful.  *  Moral  feeling '  is  a  sort  of 
*  rational  instinct,'  and  its  existence  is  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  man, 
but  none  the  less  moral  truths  may  be  both  clearly  seen  and  hated.16 
Now  it  is  the  addition  of  a  strong,  harmonious  ethical  sentiment  to  a 
vigorous  act  of  will  which  changes  ethical  '  assent '  into  ' consent.' 

We  may  next  advert  to  those  moral  truths  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  our  ethical  life,  and  which  aid  most  men  not  only  to  assent  to  but 
to  consent  to  what  is  right.  Before  proceeding  so  to  do,  however,  it 
may  be  well  briefly  to  review  the  different  forms  of  certainty  to 
which  the  human  intellect  can  attain.  Its  greatest  certainty  is  the 
certainty  of  intuition — the  certainty  of  things  which  require  no  proof, 
because  they  are  self-evident.  Such  intuitional  certainty  is  that  of 
our  existence  and  present  feelings,  thoughts,  and  volitions ;  the 
certainty  of  things  directly  perceived  by  several  of  our  senses  at 
once,  and,  above  all,  the  certainty  of  universal  and  necessary  truths, 
such  as,  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
each  other,  and  that  nothing  can  simultaneously  both  be  and  not  be. 
There  is  also  the  certainty  of  inference  expressed  by  the  word  '  there- 
fore ' — when  we  see  that  some  conclusion  is  necessarily  involved  in 
foregoing  premisses.  Lastly,  there  is  the  certainty  we  gain  from 
testimony  and  common  sense,  as  when  we  are  certain  there  is  such 
a  place  as  Lisbon,  though  we  never  were  there,  and  that  a  dozen 
men  who  have  never  fired  a  gun  cannot  shoot  at  a  target  blindfold 

kind  each  hit  the  bull's  eye  twenty  times  in  succession. 
10  See  Nature  and  Thought,  chapter  iv. 
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In  matters  of  inference,  what  does  or  does  not  practically  constitute 
adequate  proof  depends — subject  to  the  rules  of  logic — on  the  nature 
of  the  matter  inquired  about.  What  constitutes  '  adequate  proof '  in 
astronomy,  biology,  and  history  must  be  determined  by  astronomers, 
biologists,  and  historians  respectively.  To  believe  propositions  in 
such  sciences  which  have  not  such  '  adequate  evidence  '  is  to  believe 
irrationally.  Here  sentiments  and  emotions  must  be  most  rigidly 
excluded  from  producing  either  assent  or  dissent.  But  does  it  there- 
fore follow  that  there  are  no  inquiries,  no  spheres  of  truth  or  falsehood, 
in  which  any  of  our  sentiments  may  be  consciously  and  deliberately 
allowed  to  have  some  weight  in  assisting  us  to  form  our  judgments  ? 

To  test  this,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  most  certain  of  all 
truths — truths  universal  and  necessary,  such  as,  e.g.  the  principle  of 
contradiction :  that  nothing  at  the  same  time  can  both  be  and  not  be. 
The  special  character  of  such  primary  truths  is  not  themselves  to 
need  proof  (on  account  of  their  self-evidence),  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  themselves  indispensable  in  order  that  anything  else  should 
be  proved.  If  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  not  true,  evidently 
no  proof  of  any  kind  is  possible ;  for  in  that  case  the  fact  that  a 
thing  had  been  proved  true  would  be  no  argument  that  it  had  not  at 
the  same  time  been  proved  false.  Nevertheless  these  primary  truths, 
though  they  leave  no  place  whatever  for  doubt,  may  yet  be  felt  to 
leave  something  to  be  desired  by  the  mind  which  contemplates  them. 
Their  absolute  certainty  and  their  exclusion  of  all  doubt  do  not 
necessarily  prevent  our  having  some  sort  of  unsatisfied  aspiration  in 
their  regard.  Though  the  clearness  of  their  certainty  is  sufficient 
to  exclude  doubt,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  clearness  is  as  great  as 
it  conceivably  might  be.  The  ray  of  light  they  bring  to  the  intellect 
is  luminous  indeed,  but  it  is  'a  ray : '  its  source — the  luminary 
whence  it  radiates — remains  hidden  from  our  gaze.  In  spite  of  their 
certainty  and  clearness,  there  is  nevertheless  an  element  of  confidence 
and  trust  in  our  acceptance  of  them.  We  need  to  trust  both  our  own 
faculty  of  mental  sight  and  also  the  primordial  foundation  of  all 
things,  in  so  far  as  we  must  trust  to  its  not  being  malignant  and 
mendacious ;  and  this  cannot  be  shown  or  proved,  but  must  be  taken 
on  trust.  Thus  we  may  say  without  impropriety  not  only  that  we 
know  we  exist  and  that  we  know  the  other  primary  truths,  but  also 
that  we  believe  in  our  existence  and  in  the  objective  validity  of  such 
truths.  Without  this  trust  we  must  fall  into  the  supreme  absurdity 
of  universal,  absolute  scepticism.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  We  are 
not  the  creators  of  the  things  we  know,  nor  do  we  carry  within  us 
the  reasons  why  they  exist.  Without  some  altogether  inconceivable 
kind  of  illumination,  one  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  for  an  intelli- 
gence which  is  not  itself  the  source  of  the  existences  and  the  truths 
known,  to  think  and  know  without  accepting  with  confidence  things 
which  evidently  come  to  it  from  without  and  are  given  to  it — are '  data.' 
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Here  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  act  of  trust  and  faith  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  our  intellectual  life  (and  therefore  indirectly  of  our  moral 
life),  and  which  may  be  called  the  PRIMARY  FUNDAMENTAL  ACT  OF  FAITH 
of  our  intelligence. 

But  if  we  trust,  as  we  are  compelled  to  trust,  our  intuitive  faculties 
;and  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  universe,  does  not  that  form  a 
weighty  argument  in  favour  of  the  trustworthiness  of  those  sentiments 
upon  which  our  intellect  can  look  with  moral  approbation  ?  Does  it 
not  lend  importance  to  them,  and  justify  our  allowing  them  weight 
with  respect  to  beliefs  which  aid  morality  ? 

The  same  principle  which  leads  us  to  trust  our  faculties  and  not 
to  suspect  that  a  lying  devil  may  be  the  cause  of  all  things,  deluding 
us  in  our  fundamental  intellectual  perceptions — that  same  principle 
will  also  lead  us  to  feel  confidence  that  things  have  not  been  so  ordered 
that  none  but  bad  men  can  attain  the  truth,  and  that  virtuous  senti- 
ments are  a  necessary  cause  of  error.  The  world  indeed  is  full  of  evil, 
and  mere  phenomena  afford  us  no  solution  of  the  ethical  riddle  of  life. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  voice  of  conscience 
tells  us  that  duty  is  paramount,  and  forbids  us  to  think  that,  ultimately 
and  absolutely,  injustice,  falsehood,  and  all  evil  can  be  supreme  over 
justice,  truth,  and  goodness.  This  trust  in  supremacy  of  virtue  lies 
directly  at  the  root  of  our  moral  life,  and  may  be  called  the  SECOND 
FUNDAMENTAL  ACT  OF  FAITH  of  our  intelligence. 

Armed  with  the  confidence  arising  from  these  two  spontaneous 
^nd  rational  acts  of  trust  in  our  own  faculties  and  in  the  moral  order, 
we  may  next  proceed  to  consider  those  other  truths  which  are  emi- 
nently moral  truths  as  being  the  most  efficient  aids  to  morality,  and 
which  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  immeasurably  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion the  most  important  truths  of  all  those  to  which  the  human  mind 
•can  attain.  They  are  truths  at  once  the  most  recondite  and  abstract 
and  also  the  most  familiar  and  concrete.  Considered  as  questions  of 
philosophy,  they  can  but  be  known  to  the  very  few  who  are  familiar 
with  its  technical  phraseology  and  with  abstract  thought.  But  essen- 
tially and  practically,  they  enter  into  the  lives  of  the  multitude  and 
help  to  raise  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  unlettered  peasants. 
*  What  am  I  ? '  *  Whence  do  I  come  ? '  '  What  is  to  be  my  destiny  ?  ' 
4  What  should  I  do  and  what  may  I  hope  or  fear  ? '  These  are  both 
abstract  metaphysical  problems  and  practical  questions  in  the  mind 
of  many  a  boor.  At  the  root  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  lie 
those  truths  which  have  the  practical  moral  influence  before  referred 
to,  and  are  therefore  eminently  moral  truths.  They  are  the  truths 
which  concern  us  in  the  four  following  relations  : — 

Our  moral  obligation, 

0  ur  freedom  of  will, 

Our  Supreme  Kuler, 

Our  future  life. 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  140.  Q  Q 
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The  first  of  these  is  an  ideal  principle  of  action  which  is  revealed 
to  us  in  our  concrete  perceptions  that  we  are  bound  to  act,  in  one 
way  rather  than  in  another,  in  this  or  that  instance  as  occasions 
actually  arise.  The  second,  (  our  freedom,'  is  a  matter  of  fact  which 
nevertheless  is  not  so  clearly  perceived  in  its  character  of  '  a  fact ' 
as  it  is  perceived  to  be  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
moral  obligation — not  so  clearly  as  a  fact  in  itself,11  as  it  is  clearly 
perceived  to  be  a  condition  sine  qua-  non  for  the  existence  of  an- 
other fact  (our  duty)  which  is  plainly  perceived  by  us  and  brought 
home  to  us  again  and  again  in  all  our  moral  perceptions.12 

God  is  the  most  real  of  all  realities,  the  most  substantial  of  all 
substances,  who  not  only  first  caused,  but  actually  sustains  every- 
thing which  exists,  and  is  the  prime  Mover  of  every  movement  of 
every  one  of  His  creatures.  Yet  He  is  absolutely  imperceptible  to- 
us  in  Himself,  and  is  only  to  be  apprehended  by  inference  from 
our  own  external  and  internal  experiences — intellectual  and  moral — 
of  the  world  which  He  has  caused. 

Lastly,  our  future  life  is,  of  course,  no  object  of  perception,  but  of 
confident  hope  — a  hope  which  rests  upon  a  promise  held  out  to  us  by 
the  moral  law. 

These  four  moral  truths  are  very  curiously  and  intimately  linked 
together.  That  such  a  thing  as  duty  exists,  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
any  one  in  this  country.13  Whenever  we  recognise  that  we  might  and 
would  like  to  act  in  one  way,  yet  are  bound  to  act  in  another,  we 

11  That  it  is  not  clearly  perceptible  as  an  actual  fact  in  itself  is  dae  to  the  same 
cause  which  prevents  us  directly  perceiving  our  own  substantial  and  continuous  beingp 
in  itself,  apart  from  its  acts  or  states.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  represent  in  imagi- 
nation to  ourselves  what  is  absolutely  simple  from  lack  of  experience.    What  we  ex- 
perience  is  a  succession  of  mental  movements  and  successive  diversities   in  the 
continuity  of  our  being,  but  our  being  existing  apart  from  successive  movements  and 
diversities  of  states  we  never  experience,  and  no  wonder,  since  it  never  exis's  apart 
from  them.   Similarly,  our  will  cannot  be  perceived  except  as  acting,  accompanied  by 
the  feelings  which  coexist  with  its  activity  in  one  complex  unity.     But  because  we 
do  not  and  cannot  see  the  will  itself  freely  acting  as  a  cause,  constitutes  no  more 
reason  for  not  believing  in  it,  than  is  the  fact  of  our  not  seeing  our  own  essential  eg& 
apart  from  its  states,  a  reason  for  not  believing  we  have  any  continuous  existence  at  all. 

12  Strongly  as  we  assert  the  freedom  of  the  will,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  imply 
that  the  range  of  its  freedom  is  not  limited,  and  limited  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  some  persons  than  in  others,  and  in  the  same  person  at  one  time  than  another. 
As  to  volition,  we  may  emphatically  say,  non  omnia  possumus  omnes.     A   man  who 
does  not  make  use  of  his  freedom  tends  more  and  more  to  lose  it.     Freedom  is  both 
manifested  and  cultivated  by  resisting  evil  inclinations,  not  by  yielding  to  them. 

11  Some  Continental  writers  utterly  and  expressly  repudiate  all  morality.  One  of 
the  most  recent  of  these  is  Richepin,  whose  book  of  poems,  entitled  Les  Blasphimes, 
is  directed  to  inculcate  the  following  notions  :  Absolute,  dogmatic  Atheism  is,  of 
course,  the  belief  of  all  sensible  men,  and  man's  great  enemy  is  religion.  Many 
persons,  however,  are  foolish  enough  to  think  that  God  and  religion  can  be  got  rid  of 
by  direct  attack,  not  seeing  that  if  they  support  morality  they  thereby  inevitably 
prepare  the  way  for  the  reappearance  of  religion.  The  same  reappearance  will 
follow  a  devotion  to  science  or  art,  and  the  only  effectual  way  of  banishing  religious 
notions  is  for  each  man  to  devote  himself  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions.  This  author 
does  not  seem  to  perceive  that  even  the  course  enaction  recommended  may  bring  back  the 
influences  he  dreads  through  mental  reaction  excited  by  a  disgust  induced  from  satiety. 
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have  more  or  less  distinctly  before  our  eyes  the  idea  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. This,  as  we  have  before  said,  absolutely  implies  the  existence 
of  some  power  of  will,  since  it  would  be  absurd  to  consider  a  man 
bound  to  do  what  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  effect,  or  to  avoid 
what  he  is  infallibly  certain  to  do.  To  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
such  a  contradiction  would  be  to  violate  what  we  have  termed  the 
second  fundamental  act  of  our  intelligence.14  For  ethical  prin- 
ciples are  as  absolute  and  certain  as  any.  Our  natural  disposition 
is,  of  course,  born  with  us,  and  must  exercise  a  certain  influence  over 
our  actions.  Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  a  moral  law  for  us  sup- 
poses the  existence  of  some  power  in  us  of  doing  something  which  is 
the  act  of  our  very  selves,  and  is  something  which  our  mere  nature, 
apart  from  such  volitional  effect  of  our  very  selves,  would  not  suffice 
to  effect.  This  is  free  will — free,  not  from  moral  obligation,  bub 
from  the  tyranny  of  nature.15 

Our  freedom  then  makes  its  appearance  as  a  condition  necessary 
for  morality,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  is  also  borne  witness  to,  more  or 
less  distinctly  and  unequivocally,  by  our  inward  feelings.  But  duty 
is  a  command  which  is  supremely  authoritative,  without  being  arbi- 
trary. It  is  recognised  by  the  intellect  as  being  reasonable,  good, 
and  worthy  both  of  our  respect  and  our  obedience.  We  see  clearly 
that  no  human  ordinance  can  possibly  dispense  us  from  it,  and  that  no 
material  force  can  change  it.  It  remains  inevitable  and  immutable 
in  itself,  however  much  it  may  be  outraged  or  neglected.  We  see 
clearly  that  it  is  at  once  both  necessary  and  universal,  and  applicable 
to  all  times  as  well  as  to  all  places.  We  see  that  nowhere  and  at  no 
time  could  an  act  be  good  because  it  was  an  ungrateful  one,  virtuous 
because  it  was  a  cruel  one,  or  seemly  because  it  was  an  unjust  one. 
This  law  which  imposes  itself  on  our  intellect  with  the  supremacy 
of  an  eternal  truth,  and  commands  our  will  with  the  most  imperious 
authority  so  that  no  human  act  can  change  it,  cannot  have  man  for 
its  origin  and  principle.  Reasonable  itself,  it  supposes  a  most  reason- 
able cause  ;  absolutely  good,  it  supposes  an  absolutely  good  cause  ; 
invincible  in  might,  it  supposes  an  all-powerful  cause.  It  supposes, 
therefore,  a  cause  which  can  be  no  other  than  God.16 

14  See  ante,  p.  561. 

15  Freedom  does  not  mean  uncertainty  as  to  action,  but  absence   from  external 
compulsion.     God  is  free  because  He  is  not  determined  in  any  way,  but  absolutely 
determines  Himself,  of  Himself,  and  by  Himself  alone.   This,  then,  is  the  pure  essence 
of  liberty :  to  act  of  one's  own  spontaneity  and  by  oneself,  and  to  determine  oneself, 
of  oneself,  and  by  oneself. 

16  Not  that  morality  is  to  be  deemed  dependent  on  the  Will  of  God,  but  as  being 
of  His  Essence.     Freedom  is  moral,  or  it  is  but  a  snare.    God  is  a  moral  Being,  or  He 
is  only  God  in  name  ;  and  therefore  a  future  life  must  have  a  moral  character,  or  it 
signifies  nothing.     Malebranche  has  written  these  strong  words,  which  are  stronger 
than  the  often-quoted  analogous  ones  of  John  Stuart  Mill :  '  He  who  should  prefer 
that  there  was  no  God,  rather  than  a  God  who  pleased  Himself  in  rendering  eternally 
miserable  those  who  truly  love  order,  reason,  and  justice,  is  a  just  man.    For  a  God  who 
is  capricious,  unjust,  and  cruel,  is  not  a  being  who  merits  love,  but  a  frightful  phantom. ' 

QQ2 
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These  three  truths  are  therefore  connected  by  the  closest  and 
most  solid  bonds,  and  such  bonds  bind  them  to  the  last  ef  the  four. 
The  moral  agent  is  free,  and  is  furnished  with  an  authoritative  law  of 
action,  which  is  the  essential  nature  of  an  absolutely  good  God. 
Such  an  agent  must  then  differ  in  character  according  as  he  obeys  or 
disobeys  that  with  respect  to  which  he  is  responsible,  and  every  respon- 
sible person  has  an  account  to  give  concerning  whatever  he  is  respon- 
sible for.  If  he  has  acted  well,  he  has  so  far  acquired  merit,  and  if  ill, 
demerit.  The  agent  who  has  employed  his  freedom  in  doing  what 
is  right,  has  manifestly  gained  in  dignity  and  in  excellence ;  and 
since  justice  demands  that  each  man  should  be  treated  according  to 
his  deserts,  happiness  should  attend  on  virtue,  and  unhappiness  on 
vice.  It  demands  that  he  who  by  the  exercise  of  his  freedom  has  lost 
in  value,  dignity,  and  excellence,  should  smart  for  it.  It  is  also  evident 
that  a  persistence  of  the  will  in  either  direction  justly  demands  a 
persistence  in  consequent  happy  or  disastrous  effects.  The  will 
which  has  once  deliberately  and  with  open  eyes,  fully  understanding 
all  the  circumstances  and  in  the  plenitude  of  its  freedom,  chosen  evil, 
calls  imperatively  for  chastisement  as  long  as  that  evil  will  is  neither 
revoked  nor  retracted.  A  careful  consideration  of  these  truths 
shows  the  admirable  moral  harmony  which  underlies  the  apparent 
discords  of  the  world.  The  practice  of  virtue  often  necessitates  cruel 
sacrifices ;  yet  justice  imperatively  demands  that  happiness  should 
not  be  permanently  divorced  from  virtue.  Here  we  have  revealed  to 
us,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  true  significance  of  our  present  life, 
and  the  moral  necessity  of  a  life  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  duty 
which  ought  to  dominate  our  present  life,  but  the  very  perception  of  its 
claims  inspires  a  hope  for  a  future  life  wherein  justice  may  be  fully  satis- 
fied 17  together  with  other  aspirations  of  our  better  nature.  At  the  same 
time,  it  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  highest  recompense  worthy  of 
virtue  must  be  the  possession  of  that  which  is  supremely  good,  just  as 
the  extremest  punishment  of  sin  must  be  the  loss  of  that  supreme  good. 
But  who  can  fulfil  this  expectation  of  the  enlightened  conscience,  or 
discern  infallibly  all  our  merits  and  demerits,  and  accurately  appor- 
tion the  corresponding  rewards  and  chastisements,  but  a  Judge 
of  consciences,  whose  wisdom  is  boundless,  whose  justice  is  absolute, 
and  whose  power  is  irresistible  ?  It  can  be  none  other  than  He  whose 
possession  must  constitute  the  soul's  supreme  good,  and  whose  loss 
must  be  its  most  dire  calamity — He  who,  being  the  Author  of  human 

17  There  have  been,  and  there  are,  men  amongst  us  professing  to  believe  that  every 
man  receives  absolute  and  microscopic  justice  in  this  life  for  every  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  and  so  obtains  his  full  and  exact  deserts.  This  creed  is,  in  my  eyes,  but  a 
baseless  superstition,  which  is  contradicted  by  the  plainest  facts  of  history  and  of 
everyday  life.  I  have  generally  found  the  professors  of  this  creed  to  be  men  excep- 
tionally well  placed  as  regards  this  world.  I  have  observed  such  of  them  as  fell  into 
misfortune  and  much  suffering  to  have  become  extremely  reticent  about  this  creed  of 
theirs — of  which,  of  course,  I  studiously  forbore  to  remind  them. 
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nature,  alone  absolutely  understands  it.  It  must  be  God,  the  sove- 
reign legislator,  judge,  rewarder,  and  chastiser.  But  though  men  wha 
assiduously  cultivate  virtue  and  have  refined  and  delicate  consciences 
are  thus  provided  with  a  confident  hope  as  to  the  future,  it  is  an 
enormous  advantage  to  mankind  that  we  are  furnished  with  but  a 
most  obscure  idea  of  that  future,  and  it  is  also  an  enormous  advan- 
tage that  we  cannot  perceive  clearly  the  existence  and  majesty  of 
God.  For  if  either  of  these  perceptions  were  complete,  it  would 
render  us  incapable  of  all  disinterested  action  and  generous  devotion. 
Only  through  our  relative  ignorance  as  to  these  great  truths  can  we 
possibly  become  worthy  to  participate  in  the  greatest  good. 

Such  knowledge  of  God  as  He  has  vouchsafed  to  us  is  revealed  to 
us  by  our  perception  of  causation  and  our  idea  of  duty.     His  existence 
is  the  very  fundamental  truth  of  the  whole  moral  order,  and  one 
which  sustains  all  the  others,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  serve  to- 
make  clear  to  us  the  Divine  existence  which  supports  them.  They  point 
to  what  is  their  own  common  foundation,  and  they  do  this  precisely 
because  all  find  in  that  one  sustaining  truth  the  principle  of  their 
being.     At  the  very  same  time  there  is  revealed  to  us  the  more  than 
corporeal  nature  of  that  responsible  being  who  is  destined  to  be 
rewarded  or  chastised  by  an  absolutely  just  God  in  a  future  life. 
Thus  the  essential  spirituality  of  the  soul  ^in  addition  to  the  strict 
arguments  which  prove  it)  is  shown  to  be  another  moral  truth,  inas- 
much as  it  is  at  every  instant  supposed  and  understood,  in  this  system 
of  ethical  verities.    The  belief  in  a  future  life  also  reposes  largely  on 
what  we  have  called  the  second  fundamental  act  of  faith,18  inasmuch  as 
sentiments  of  which  our  moral  judgment  approves,  accentuate  and  in- 
tensify our  intellectual  judgment  that  morality  must  be  supreme,  and 
must  therefore  ultimately  triumph,  either  by  making  itself  known  and 
loved,  or  by  the  just  chastisement  of  a  will  obstinately  rebellious  to  it. 
Such  a  consummation  is  a  moral  necessity ;  any  other  state  of  things 
must  be  only  transitory,  or  else  our  whole  moral  intuition  is  a  dream. 
Either  the  moral  law  is  a  fable  and  the  grossest  and  worst  of  mankind 
are  alone  right  and  alone  rewarded,  or  virtue  must  be  finally  vic- 
torious.    Nevertheless,  hearty  assent  to  that  law  implies  some  gene- 
rous confidence  ;  for  appearances  are  against  a  future  life.     The  only 
life  we  know  by  experience  is  that  of  the  body,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  moral  law  is  far  from  being  a  triumph  evident  to  all  eyes  now. 
A  certain  trust  is  needed  in  something,  and  it  is  our  moral  sentiments 
which,  acting  properly,  change  our  mere  assent  to  a  future  life  into  a 
hearty  consent,  and  what  otherwise  might  be  but  frigid  knowledge 
becomes   belief.     A  certain  trust  is,  we  have  just  said,  '  needed  in 
something ; '  but  we  should  rather  say  a  certain  trust  is  needed  in 
some   one :  for,   properly  speaking,  we    do   not  trust  *  things '  but 
*  persons.'     Thus  when  we  come  to  analyse  fully  all  we  mean  in  our 

18  See  ante,  p.  661. 
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two  antecedent  (primary  and  secondary)  fundamental  acts  of  natural 
faith,  we  find  that,  both  in  trusting  our  own  faculties  and  also  in 
trusting  the  dictates  of  morality,  we  have  been  unconsciously  making 
a  THIRD  FUNDAMENTAL  ACT  OF  NATURAL  FAITH,  which  is  implied  and  lies 
hid  in  the  two  others.  This  third  act  of  natural  faith  is  a  giving  forth 
of  will,  sentiment,  and  aspiration,  a  spontaneous  movement  of  our 
whole  mental  nature  to  welcome  that  natural  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  which  the  pure  intellect  can  attain,  and  so  changing 
mere  assent  into  consent  as  expressed  by  the  term  *  belief.'  It  imparts 
warmth  and  colour  to  our  intellectual  demonstration  of  the  necessity 
of  a  First  Cause.  We  may  know  (rod's  existence  with  a  frigid  know- 
ledge, like  that  wherewith  we  know  that  a  body  which  when  placed 
in  a  pair  of  scales  raises  a  pound  weight,  itself  weighs  more  than  a 
pound.  The  reasoning  which  proves  God's  existence  is  conclusive 
as  apprehended  by  that  dry  light  of  the  unprejudiced  reason  which 
makes  the  intellect  yield  to  the  force  of  its  evidence.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  enough ;  above  all,  it  is  practically  insufficient.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  let  slip  the  force  of  such  a  proof,  and  it  is  difficult  for  mo?t 
men  to  keep  it  always  present  before  the  mind's  eye.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  receive  with  our  whole  mental  being  (with  sentiment 
and  will,  as  well  as  with  intellect)  a  truth  which  addresses  itself  to 
our  whole  mental  being.  We  say  then  we  believe  in  God,  and  that 
expression  marks  the  energy,  depth,  and  vivacity  of  our  adhesion, 
and  declares  its  moral  character.  It  is  often  necessary  to  trust,  in 
spite  of  appearances — to  trust  to  the  loyalty,  justice,  and  kindness  of 
men ;  and  similarly,  but  much  more,  we  must  be  prepared  to  trust 
God,  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  the  aspect  of  the  world  and  human 
life  presents  to  our  gaze.  We  must  recognise  that  God  and  the  moral 
law  are  different  aspects  of  what,  in  itself,  is  one  and  the  same.  To  do 
so,  with  heart,  intellect,  and  will,  is  then,  as  we  have  just  said,  the 
third  fundamental  act  of  natural  faith.  In  this  question,  as  in  the 
question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  law,  faith  is  a  virtue  and  no 
sin,  for  no  one  has  a  right  to  be  impartial — in  the  sense  of  indifferent — 
about  either.  We  are  creatures  who  must  have  emotions  of  one  kind 
or  another  (as  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper),  and  we  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  try  and  eliminate  an  emotion  which  we  see  to  be 
good  and  reasonably  to  be  desired.  Now  a  desire  that  all  which  is 
highest  and  best — ideal  perfection — should  really  exist,  is  a  desire 
evidently  good,  and  justifiable  to  reason.  A  feeling  of  indifference 
whether  such  highest  object  of  aspiration  and  supreme  gratification 
and  sanction  of  the  moral  law,  exists  or  not,  cannot  be  other  than  a 
very  great  and  deplorable  defect.  In  considering  the  question 
whether  our  highest  ideal  really  exists  or  is  but  a  dream,  whether  all 
our  noblest  hopes  and  purest  aspirations  are  well-grounded  or  but 
delusions,  no  consistent  thinker,  no  rightly  constituted  mind,  appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  the  problem,  could  dare  to  be  impartial — 
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i.e.  indifferent — unless  he  would  dare  to  be  impious  and  absurd. 
A  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  God's  existence  must,  how- 
ever, be  properly  treated  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  fruitful  knowledge. 
The  soul  should  saturate  itself  with  the  thought.  As  Maine  de 
Biran  has  said,  *  it  is  necessary  that  truths  should  incorporate  them- 
selves in  us  and  penetrate  us  for  a  long  time,  as  the  dye  has  to  be 
imbibed  little  by  little.'  There  is  a  gentle  penetration  day  by  day 
which  makes  that  truth  become  for  our  soul  what  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  for  our  eyes,  which  acts  on  them  unsought  if  they  are  only 
open.  Thus  when  the  third  fundamental  act  of  natural  faith  has 
been  fully  understood  and  fervently  made,  it  becomes  for  us  a  clear 
and  certain  truth  that  ultimately  and  fundamentally  the  one  great 
fact  of  life  and  the  essence  of  all  morality  consists  in  two  things : 
•God's  call  and  the  soul's  response.  And  not  the  ideal  of  God  alone, 
but  all  philosophy  demands  the  devotion  to  it  of  our  whole  soul,  and 
not  of  the  intellect  only,  if  it  is  to  be  faithfully  prosecuted. 

It  especially  demands  what  seems  to  be  noblest  and  best  in  us, 
•our  love  and  our  will.  We  are  not  of  course  responsible,  abstractedly 
speaking,  for  our  feelings,  affections,  and  beliefs  ;  but  yet  really,  and 
in  the  concrete,  we  are  so.  Being  the  unity  we  are,  we  have  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  will  which  is  free,  but  we  are  free  in  willing. 
Nor  have  we  really  an  intellect  and  feelings  which  may  or  may  not 
act  together  ;  but  we  ourselves  can  know  and  feel,  and  we  may  feel 
with  various  degrees  of  intensity  in  knowing,  and  know  in  feeling. 
It  is  by  long-continued,  reiterated,  and  strong  volitions  in  certain 
directions  that  we  can  cultivate  particular  groups  of  feelings,  which 
again,  when  in  exercise,  render  our  corresponding  volitions  more  easy, 
and  thus  indirectly  we  may,  as  we  urged  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  commit  sins  both  of  belief  and  unbelief.  Men,  then,  may 
commit  sins  of  belief:  (1)  When  by  a  negligence  easily  avoided, 
and  therefore  culpable,  they  accept  inadequate  evidence  as  adequate. 
{2)  When  they  give  themselves  up  to  emotions  which,  though  not  in 
themselves  open  to  objection,  yet  are  so  strong  as  to  blind  them  to 
•evidence  against  something  they  desire  to  believe.  (3)  When  a 
belief  is  really  due  to  desires  or  sentiments  which,  though  not  vehe- 
ment, are  in  themselves  objectionable.  (4)  When  a  belief  is 
occasioned  by  a  will  directed  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  ethics,  or 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  mental  attitude  which  diverges  from  the 
truth  and  is  therefore  irrational.  Similarly,  men  may  commit  sins 
of  unbelief  by  (1)  negligence  ;  (2)  by  unduly  yielding  to  blameless 
emotions ;  (3)  by  yielding  to  blameworthy  emotions ;  and  (4)  through 
a  badly  directed  will. 

Amidst  all  the  practical  difficulties  which  may  occasionally  arise  as 
to  belief,  one  thing  is  clear  :  volitions  scrupulously  directed  to  what 
is  seen  to  be  good,  desires  for  what  is  just,  and  aspirations  towards 
what  is  best  and  noblest,  cannot  be  occasions  of  evil,  and  we  should 
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not  seek  to  eliminate  their  influence.  To  believe,  therefore,  either 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  our  faculties,  in  the  objective  validity  of 
the  moral  law,  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  when  we  see  the  weight  of  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  such  beliefs,  can  never  be  to  commit  a  sin  of  belief,  nor 
can  it  be  in  any  way  culpable  to  allow  full  play  to  those  ethical 
emotions  and  volitions  which  have  been  herein  noted  as  favouring  and 
tending  towards  such  beliefs.  If,  however,  the  arguments  and  con- 
siderations here  urged  are  of  any  weight,  it  follows,  and  must  follow, 
that  a  disbelief  in  these  four  truths  is,  in  the  abstract,  extremely 
culpable;  to  doubt  any  one  of  them,  a  flagrant  sin  of  unbelief.  But 
this  plain  abstract  truth  need  not  lead  us  to  an  uncharitable  judg- 
ment respecting  any  individual  unbeliever,  for  whom  there  may 
actually  be  much  excuse.  No  doubt  many  men  have  been,  and  are, 
revolted  by  the  grossness  of  expression  of  certain  religious  persons 
and  by  the  childish  superstition  of  others.  These  defects  we  may 
indeed  know  to  be  but  the  hard  rind  enclosing  good  fruit  within, 
but  such  a  fact  may  remain  to  others  hidden  and  unsuspected. 
Again,  the  influence  of  prejudices  of  education  or  peculiar  idiosyn- 
crasies of  mind  may  occasion  unbelief  which  is  not  culpable.  Even 
persons  who  entertain  a  culpable  unbelief  may  display  a  candour  and 
a  spirit  of  sympathy  which  inspire  in  us  a  certain  esteem  and  regard. 
To  whatever  extent  disbelief  may  be  carried,  however,  as  long  as  a 
real  respect  for  virtue  is  maintained,  it  is  not  really  atheistic.  He  is- 
not  altogether  without  God  who  worships  moral  excellence.  Kevolt 
from  a  wrong  idea  of  God  which  may  alone  have  been  inculcated r 
may  make  atheism  relatively  legitimate :  but  otherwise  an  explicit, 
absolute,  persistent  denial  of  God  by  any  one  who  sees  the  denial  of 
objective  goodness  therein  contained,  is,  and  must  be,  without  excuse,, 
and  in  the  highest  possible  degree  culpable.  It  is  the  last  and 
greatest  of  all  sins  of  unbelief. 

ST.  GEORGE  MIVART. 
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SOME  months  ago  a  little  English  journal  of  wit  and  perspicuity  pub- 
lished a  joke  which  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  an  honest  laugh  at  the 
time.  A  tourist  and  a  connoisseur  in  cheroots  goes  into  a  Highland 
bothie  and  asks  if  they  have  any  reasonably  good  cigars.  A  box  is 
produced  and  scrutinised  somewhat  dubiously  by  the  customer,  who 
inquires  whether  they  are  from  Havana  or  Manilla.  *  Nay,  nay ! ' 
says  the  honest  tradesman,  'they  are  just  from  Kirkeldie,'  and  the 
Englishman's  disgust  and  precipitate  retreat  point  the  moral  of  this 
little  drama.  But  times  change,  and  to-day  much  meaning  has 
departed  from  this  witticism.  Such  a  Lowlander  as  the  above,  sup- 
posing he  was  a  well-read  individual,  on  lighting  upon  a  case  of  real 
Scotch  cheroots,  would  eye  them  with  lenient  interest,  and  criticise 
without  unkindness  their  aroma,  their  texture,  and  their  colour.  He 
would  know  that  Caledonia,  though  no  doubt  stern  and  wild,  has 
lately  grown  amongst  other  delicate  vegetable  produce  some  very 
presentable  tobacco — if  not  actually  '  at  Kirkeldie,'  yet  in  one  or  two 
spots  north  of  the  Tweed  amounting  to  the  same  thing.  But  it  is- 
not,  strictly  speaking,  Scotch  tobacco  which  interests  us  at  the 
moment,  but  rather  the  more  important  matter  of  its  culture  in 
England,  where,  in  spite  of  recent  condemnations,  we  believe  it  is  a 
possibility,  and,  more  than  that,  a  certainty  of  the  future. 

There  are  reasons  under  three  headings  which  pessimists  may 
urge  against  the  likelihood  and  the  expediency,  if  attainable,  of  this 
result.  The  first  of  these  is  the  unsuitableness  of  our  climate,  with 
resultant  difficulties  of  cultivation  and  manufacture ;  the  second  is 
the  loss  of  national  revenue  and  the  discarding  of  some  9,000,OOOL 
of  hard  cash,  a  sum  which  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  likes  to 
lop  at  one  blow  from  our  yearly  income  ;  and,  lastly,  the  thin  small 
voice  of  conscience  as  embodied  by  the  Anti-tobacco  League,  and 
some  pricks  of  sensitiveness  as  to  whether  we  are  wise,  from  a  public 
point  of  view,  in  cheapening  the  rough  material  and  bringing  it  to- 
the  doors  of  our  consumers,  and  especially  those  humble  consumers 
who  would  unquestionably  most  suffer  or  gain  by  the  new  industry 
and  its  results. 

To  every  one  of  these  questions  I  think  a  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  given,  with  a  resultant  argument  that  the  time  is  now  here- 
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when  the  Government  should  lift  its  embargo  from  a  great  industry, 
and  cease  to  regard  this  delightful  plant — this  gift  of  the  gods  to 
high-strung  humanity — as  the  Upas  tree  of  agriculture. 

To  glance  at  these  questions  in  the  order  we  have  propounded 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  most  important  is  the  first.  If  it 
were  provable  that  the  plant  in  any  of  its  varieties  would  not  attain 
robust  maturity  in  these  islands,  and  that  our  weak  Saxon  sun  was 
so  devoid  of  active  properties  as  to  make  the  proper  curing  of  the 
leaf  a  sheer  impossibility,  we  should  at  once  capitulate  to  the  views 
of  the  anti-smokers,  and  concede  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  was  not 
advisable  upon  English  soil.  But  opportunity  encourages  opposition, 
and  the  exact  contrary  of  this  is  the  case.  Nature  first  grew  her 
tobacco  in  the  West,  where  exactly  it  is  every  day  more  difficult  to 
say  with  any  certainty,  for  the  species  spreads  from  cultivation  in  an 
energetic  and  bewildering  manner.  But  its  typical  home  is  in  the 
subtropical  regions.  There  it  wastes  its  sweetness — a  rampant,  ver- 
dant, green  weed,  tall  and  stately  and  crowned  with  pink  blossoms, 
in  those  sunny  and  quiet  '  slades '  of  the  Californian  forests,  where  the 
humming-birds,  like  living  gems,  glitter  amongst  strands  of  flower- 
ing creepers,  and  the  still  green  twilight  of  the  woodlands  invites 
luxuriant  growth.  When  it  finds  itself  on  the  hillside,  however, 
with  the  ready  adaptability  of  animated  life  it  reduces  its  ample- 
ness,  growing  sessile  and  smaller  leaves,  and  living  more  sparsely 
according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  The  climate  of  this  latter 
habitat  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  that  characterises  it  are  un- 
questionably to  be  found  in  England.  As  far  as  temperature  goes, 
the  only  thing  to  be  avoided  is  the  freezing  point,  and  between  May 
and  the  season  when  the  crop  is  harvested  this  temperature  is  not 
often  reached  in  the  warmer  districts  of  our  country.  Aspect  also 
would  be  of  importance,  while  as  for  soil,  the  requisite  rich  loam 
or  humid  peat  capable  of  high  manuring  and  delicate  farming  is 
fortunately  plentiful  in  the  shires,  and  would  afford  admirable  fields 
for  the  plants,  more  fertile  probably  than  those  they  enjoy  in  the 
Southern  States. 

But  happily  this  is  not  all  theory.  The  very  existence  of  the 
laws  of  suppression  which  were  passed  against  the  rich  enterprise 
under  Charles  the  Second,  George  the  Third,  and  William  the 
Fourth,  are  involuntary  evidence  that  they  nipped  in  the  bud  a 
practicable  and  formidable  rival  to  this  branch  of  agriculture  abroad ; 
what  their  reason  was  we  shall  see  directly.  As  far  back  as  fifty 
years  ago  a  successful  tobacco  grower  in  Ireland  wrote  warmly  and 
enthusiastically  upon  his  achievements,  and  the  door  which  it  opened 
to  the  peasantry.  In  Scotland,  Sir  John  Sinclair  states  that  during 
the  American  war  this  article  of  very  generally  diffused  luxury 
became  so  dear  that  many  attempts  were  made  for  its  home  cultiva- 
tion. Kelso  was  the  district  selected,  and  a  trial  croc  did  so  well 
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there  that  16^-  statute  acres  of  Crailing  brought  104£.,  or  61.  7s.  4d. 
per  acre,  being  purchased  by  the  Government  at  4d.  a  pound.  <  From 
the  agricultural  survey  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  dated  1794,  it 
appeared  that  tobacco  was  first  grown  at  Newstead,  and  eventually 
many  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  were  cropped  with  it.  The  profits 
were  amazingly  great,  but  the  Act  of  Parliament  put  an  entire  stop 
to  its  cultivation.'  During  the  period  of  these  early  experiments  so 
much  confidence  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  the  enterprise  by  those 
who  had  witnessed  something  of  it,  that  land  which  let  for  ordinary 
farming  purposes  at  only  21.  per  acre  was  held  to  be  worth  a  yearly 
rental  of  51.  when  grown  with  the  new  plants.  Turning  to  Ireland, 
where  between  1822  and  1830  a  spurt  was  made  in  this  matter, 
•during  ten  years  when  the  fiat  of  Government  was  in  abeyance,  we 
read  in  the  report  of  the  special  commissioners  of  1832,  that  an 
average  crop  of  the  '  weed  '  might  safely  be  taken  at  1,000  Ibs.  per 
acre  in  the  Emerald  Island,  its  average  cost  of  production  being 
from  201.  to  30£.,  which  would  leave  a  substantial  margin  of  profit, 
and  that  it  was  an  excellent  preparation  for  ordinary  serial  crops 
following  in  the  usual  rotation.  In  the  Vale  of  York  it  was  grown 
successfully  in  1 782,  and  it  was  described  by  an  old  satirist  as  '  the 
ruin  of  sheep-stealing  and  orchard-robbing  industries  in  Glostershire ' 
as  early  as  1655. 

And  if  it  were  complained  that  this  was  all  remote  evidence, 
depreciated  by  lapse  of  time,  we  should  point  out  that  there  is  brand- 
new  proof  to  hand  of  our  contention  that  tobacco  is  a  naturally 
feasible  crop  in  England.  As  most  people  will  know,  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  for  some  trial  ex- 
periments recently,  and  the  outcome  of  these,  considering  the 
rawness  of  the  circumstances,  is  all  that  the  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment could  desire.  An  acre  or  so  was  planted  in  Kent  and  another 
in  Essex.  Of  the  first  the  result  up  to  the  curing  stage  was 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  spot  selected  was  a  sheltered  nook  on 
the  lands  of  the  popular  High  Sheriff  of  Kent,  Mr.  Faunce  de  Laune, 
of  Sharsted,  Sittingbourne,  one  of  the  movement's  earliest  patrons, 
and  here  the  plants  throve  amazingly,  a  waist-high  verdant  jungle  of 
long  soft  leaves,  crowned  here  and  there,  where  liberty  had  been 
given  them,  by  tall  fronds  of  very  delicately  scented  blossoms. 
The  Essex  experiment  was  hardly  less  gratifying,  though  the  soil  was 
not  so  rich. 

There  can  indeed  be  now  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  much- 
abused  climate  and  sunshine  are  equal  to  securing  a  very  handsome 
growth  of  tobacco  between  May  and  September.  '  But,'  say  the 
retreating  pessimists,  *  shall  we  be  able  to  cure  it  in  a  land  where 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  certainty — even  at  midsummer — of  four 
days'  unbroken  warmth  ? '  The  answer  to  this  is  that,  given  the 
impotence  of  our  Kentish  and  Devonshire  sunshine  for  the  purpose, 
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there  are  still  several  perfectly  practicable  methods  of  artificial  drying 
and  curing,  which  are  practised  very  generally  even  in  California 
and  Cuba.  What  would  be  needed  at  this  stage — and  it  is  unques- 
tionably a  very  important  stage — is  something  in  the  way  of  oast- 
houses,  the  hot-air  chambers  of  Turkish  baths,  or  the  drying  lofts 
which  Ceylon  coffee-planters  fall  back  upon  during  exceptionally  rainy 
seasons.  '  Flue-cured  tobacco  commands  nearly  as  much  as  sun-cured, 
and  the  risk  is  much  less,'  observes  an  experienced  American  grower. 
And  it  ought  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  most  callous  of  conservative 
agriculturists  to  spend  twenty  minutes  of  fingering  and  sampling 
in  the  aromatic  warmth  of  a  well-arranged  tobacco-oast-house  where 
the  luxuriant  crop  hangs  in  long  vistas  of  tawny-coloured  tassels,  each 
tassel  *  hand '  composed  of  the  wide  fronds  in  their  unbroken  in- 
tegrity, strung  on  a  lath  and  hung  points  downwards  !  Thus  they 
wither  and  dry,  parting  with  their  moisture,  but  embodying  their 
virtues  under  judicious  turning  and  attention  until  every  trace  of 
greenness  has  given  place  to  the  gold  and  ambers  dear  to  a  modern 
smoker's  heart. 

Such  a  well-stocked  drying-room,  rich  in  a  cheaply  reared  and 
valuable  crop,  should  encourage  our  closely-pressed  yeomen,  and 
mitigate  the  rancour  of  the  sternest  moralist  who  has  been  taught 
to  echo  the  sentiments  of  King  James's  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco. 

The  philanthropist  too  might  join  issue  with  us,  and  acknowledge 
that  there  are  few  industries  of  the  country-side  employing  many 
workers  more  usefully.  The  commission  we  have  quoted  before^ 
amongst  its  other  deductions,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
a  marked  and  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  all  Irish 
peasantry  in  the  neighbourhoods  where  the  plants  were  grown.  ID 
Belgium  the  enterprise  on  the  villagers'  allotment  plots  has  been  a 
brilliant  success,  enabling  the  hinds  to  tide  over  seasons  of  depression, 
and  making  the  fortune  of  townlets.  A  feature  of  the  matter  is  that 
women  and  children  find  well-paid  employment  in  tobacco  gardens, 
whereas  it  has  been  hitherto  a  signal  blot  upon  our  rustic  life 
that  comely  and  honourable  labour  for  them  is  almost  unknown. 

Such  considerations  as  these  should  tempt  public  opinion  which 
is  at  the  root  of  legislation  to  consider  whether  our  second  suggestion, 
that  there  need  be  no  loss  of  revenue  to  the  country  at  large  by  per- 
mitting the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  can  be  substantiated  or  not.  No 
manner  of  protection  is  demanded  for  the  home  growths,  but  simply  fair- 
play  and  relief  from  a  ridiculous  embargo.  A  system  of  taxation  which 
is  judicious  enough  to  mulct  us  for  powdering  our  lackeys'  hair,  which 
observes  whether  we  emblazon  a  crest  upon  our  egg  spoons  and  note- 
paper,  and  drives  its  microscopic  extortion  down  to  the  depths  of  the 
social  fabric,  ought  unquestionably  to  be  able  to  take  such  toll  as 
may  seem  good  to  it  of  a  green  acreage  which  cannot  be  rolled  up 
and  will  not  masquerade  in  any  other  guise,  though  a  whole  phalanx 
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of  inspectors  were  to  assess  it  at  once.  In  Belgium,  whence  we 
are  destined  to  learn  many  hints,  the  authorities  make  a  very  good 
thing  of  tobacco,  and  exact  a  tax  of  two  centimes  on  every  standing 
plant  ready  for  harvesting — after  making  a  liberal  deduction  for 
worthless  ones — which  fills  their  coffers,  and  is  in  itself  eloquent  of 
the  profits  of  the  plant,  since  it  could  not  be  borne  by  any  other  Euro- 
pean crop  of  like  nature.  Elsewhere  *  over  seas,'  in  Holland,  Hun- 
gary, Germany,  and  France,  the  process  of  taxation  is  slightly  different, 
the  whole  out-turn  of  a  harvest,  with  military  despotism,  being 
gathered  into  municipal  warehouses,  the  officials  receiving  it  and 
returning  to  the  growers  a  fixed  more  or  less  liberal  price.  This 
arrangement  would  assuredly  not  commend  itself  to  the  independent 
proclivities  of  the  British  yeoman.  For  his  benefit  there  would  be, 
we  think,  three  practical  courses,  as  lately  suggested  by  Lord  Harris 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  these,  the  first  was  the  Belgian  one 
of  a  cess  upon  the  standing  crop,  his  lordship  suggesting  some  diffi- 
culties here  on  account  of  the  varying  number  of  plants  per  acre — 
a  point,  however,  of  which  we  do  not  see  the  force.  The  next  plan 
might  be  an  ordinary  agricultural  acreage  tax,  which  would  simply 
fine  a  man  according  to  the  extent  of  land  he  registered  his  intention 
of  devoting  to  tobacco.  Against  this  (and  drawbacks  in  such  considera- 
tions are  always  of  importance)  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  the 
profits  of  tobacco  are  very  large,  the  capitation  would  have  to  be  so 
also ;  the  cottar  might  be  utterly  unable — our  peasantry  are,  alas  ! 
nothing  like  so  frugal  as  their  European  neighbours — to  lay  down  the 
required  tax  without  pawning  himself  and  his  household,  and  tempt- 
ing the  hazard  of  the  die  upon  one  cast  in  a  way  which  no  social 
economist  could  encourage  for  a  moment.  Another  and  a  better 
method  of  saving  the  9,000,OOOZ.  to  the  Government  would  probably 
be  in  a  tax  on  the  commercial  article  equitable  to  growers  and  satis- 
factory to  financiers.  That  it  is  possible  to  supervise  and  take  tithe 
of  tobacco  should  be  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  under 
exceptionally  difficult  circumstances  in  1864,  the  year  of  the  great 
war  in  America,  taxes  on  240,000  plots  were  collected  with  a  re- 
sultant revenue  of  $  29,000,000 — a  windfall  that  would  do  good  to  the 
heart  of  any  minister  either  in  peace  or  war. 

While  those  who  wish  well  to  the  new  investment  thus  strive 
to  tempt  the  Government  from  its  stronghold  by  fair  and  enticing 
methods,  they  may  well  raise  discord  in  the  garrison  by  pointing 
out  that  the  Protectionist's  castle  is  built  on  the  sands  of  a  palpable 
fallacy.  When  English  tobacco  was  first  prohibited,  Virginia  and 
Maryland  British  *  plantation  '  were  jointly  shipping  home  an  annual 
outturn  of  96,000  hogsheads  of  « leaf,'  valued  at  768,OOOZ. ;  and,  being 
babes  and  sucklings  in  resources  compared  with  the  motherland,  it 
was  an  act  of  maternal  tenderness,  backed  no  doubt  by  policy  very 
sufficient  at  the  time,  to  nourish  their  budding  commerce,  and 
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restrict  the  shire  yeoman,  whose  corn  and  beef  were  fetching  high 
prices,  to  those  examples  of  his  country's  products.  But  what  is 
the  case  now  ?  Kine  and  beeves  are  at  best  a  doubtful  kind  of  profit, 
and  wheat  and  barley  are  nowhere  against  American  and  Indian 
competition,  while — and  this  is  the  centre  of  the  matter — Virginia 
and  Maryland  are  in  the  hands  of  keen  commercial  rivals,  for  whose 
sole  and  only  benefit  is  maintained  a  tax  which  would  not  be 
modified  or  amended  if  the  Stars  and  Stripes  fluttered  over  the  Home 
Office,  or  a  peak-bearded  Cuban  Don  filled  the  *  agricultural '  chair 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  matter  in  fact  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Whether  or  not  the  crop- 
can  be  made  a  paying  one  in  this  country  chiefly  concerns  the 
growers ;  if  it  failed  utterly,  I  should  be  the  last  to  desire  to  see  the 
Government  fall  between  two  stools  and,  revoking  their  custom* 
tariff,  at  the  same  time  fail  to  obtain  any  home  recompense.  The 
import  duty  might  perfectly  well  be  maintained  while  extending  the 
liberal  and  well-advised  concessions  which  called  many  trial  plots- 
into  existence,  and  if  it  turned  out,  as  we  are  convinced  it  would ^ 
that  allotmenters  and  small  capitalists  took  kindly  to  the  new 
opening,  then  the  burden  might  gradually  be  shifted  to  the  right 
shoulders,  and  we  should  cease  to  *  protect '  Spanish-American 
industries  by  levying  a  three  hundred  per  cent,  duty  on  the  poor 
man's  pipe.  I  have  here  blinked  one  thing,  it  must  be  confessed,, 
and  this  is  the  bitter  wail  of  the  sentimentalists  who  will  foresee 
England  (if  our  hope  should  ever  come  to  pass)  as  a  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  of  corruption — a  dreadful  Stygian  plain  where  asphodel 
and  amaranth  have  given  place  to  tobacco,  and  legions  of  embodied 
evil  passions  gleam  and  grimace  through  the  gloomy  folds  of  all- 
pervading  '  bird's-eye '  and  '  honey-dew.' 

There  is  at  my  elbow  a  pamphlet  full  of  kindly  bigotry,  which 
traces  to  these  fumes  not  only  bronchitis  and  indigestion,  but  far- 
stretching  degenerations — the  cruelty  of  the  Chinese,  the  lethargy 
of  the  Turks,  the  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  North  Americans,, 
the  conquest  of  200,000,000  Indians  by  a  handful  of  whites,  and  the 
want  of  veracity  and  knives  and  forks  in  Persia.  Against  such 
conviction  no  arguments  could  make  headway,  but  we  can  only  sor- 
rowfully point  out,  that  if  these  enthusiasts  in  a  mistaken  cause  only 
knew  the  fiery  and  wretched  stuff  passing  current  as  the  labourer's 
and  the  ploughman's  *  shag  '  and  *  roll '  of  to-day,  they  would  open 
their  arms  to  the  cleaner  evil  and  welcome  the  goodly  little  plant  of 
green  leaves  and  pink  blossoms  to  English  soil,  since  it  is  at  least 
what  it  pretends  to  be. 

'To  prevent  the  use  of  this  plant,  which  Providence  has  suited 
to  the  growth  of  almost  every  climate,  is  to  reject  the  bounty  of 
nature  and  to  oppress  the  forlorn  and  the  poor,'  says  the  writer  of  the 
Nouveau  Cours  d' Agriculture. 
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In  fact,  we  would  send  up  to  a  higher  court  for  urgent  considera- 
tion a  good  case  in  this  matter  for  philanthropists,  statesmen,  and1 
economists  alike.  Not  only  does  logic  plead  in  our  cause  that  what 
is  done  well  and  profitably  across  the  Channel  might  be  done  equally 
well  here,  but  the  taxed  and  drugged  smoker  of  cheap  tobacco  raises 
his  voice,  the  hard-working  and  ill-paid  cottars'  wives  and  daughters 
are  supplicants  too,  and,  lastly,  those  who  have  to  live  by  the  depre- 
ciated produce  of  fertile  English  soil  will  welcome  any  chance  of 
mending  their  condition,  and  turning  the  tide  of  prosperity  into 
their  holdings  again. 

This  is  our  brief;  and  though  all  has  not  been  said  which  could' 
be  found  to  support  it,  though  we  are  aware  of  some  adverse  criticism, 
and  the  check  which  a  poor  season  has  given  to  too  ambitious  hopes- 
in  certain  places,  yet,  undaunted  by  what  can  only  prove  a  temporary 
hesitation,  we  have  every  confidence  in  English  tobacco  culture  and 
its  ultimate  success  amongst  us. 

Emvix  LESTER  ARNOLD. 
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'  THE  FIRST-BORN  SON  OF  DEATH! 


'THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  on  the  very  grave  question 
of  leprosy  is  very  different  now  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  from  observations  made  during  a  recent  six  months' 
tour  in  India,  I  am  convinced  that  public  opinion  concerning  it  is 
.still  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  are  only  half-awake  to  a  great 
evil  and  a  great  shame.  And  unless  we  are  thoroughly  and  speedily 
roused  to  active  measures  it  would  in  no  wise  be  rash  to  prophesy 
that,  instead  of  having  it  brought  before  us  as  it  has  recently  been 
brought  before  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  it  will  be  brought  home 
to  us  as  it  has  been  brought  home  to  the  people  of  Natal  and  Queens- 
land. In  both  these  places  the  actual  invasion  of  leprosy  has  driven 
the  inhabitants,  in  self-defence,  to  summon  public  meetings  and  call 
upon  the  authorities  to  act  at  once  and  isolate  the  infected. 

Fortunately  for  me  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  refer  to 
the  special  horrors  of  the  disease,  or  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of 
its  heredity  or  contagiousness  or  infectiousness.  Enough  has  already 
been  said  for  public  information  on  these  points.  It  is  now  generally 
known  that  the  children  and  descendants  of  lepers  fre'quently  become 
lepers  either  by  way  of  inheritance  or  by  direct  infection  from  their 
parents.  It  is  also  undeniable  that  healthy  persons — natives  and 
-even  Europeans  who  are  beyond  the  suspicion  of  hereditary  taint — 
if  they  continually  associate  with  lepers  are  liable  to  contract  the 
disease,  whether  by  involuntary  inoculation  or  by  other  means  it  is 
no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  decide. 

My  object  is  merely  to  say,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  what  I  myself 
saw  and  heard  three  months  ago  in  India,  and  to  propose  a  simple 
remedy.  My  route  lay  by  Ceylon  and  Madras  to  Calcutta,  and  thence 
to  the  districts  of  Nudea  Zillah  and  Santhalia,  where  I  visited  about 
thirty  villages,  proceeding  thence  to  the  leper-stricken  city  of  Eani- 
gunj,  with  its  attendant  leper  villages,  Mejia  and  Kushti. 

Then  I  went  to  the  leading  cities  in  the  North- West  Provinces, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Punjaub  and  Cashmere,  visiting  Bombay  on 
my  way  home  and  making  the  acquaintance  there  of  Dr.  Vandyke 
Carter,  the  great  authority  on  leprosy.  During  this  tour  I  found 
lepers  in  almost  every  town  and  village  on  my  route,  even  though 
my  stay  in  the  place  might  be  only  of  a  few  hours'  duration. 
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The  official  report  gives  135,000  as  the  existing  number  of  lepers 
in  India,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  already  exceed 
250,000,  and  that  their  numbers  are  steadily  increasing.  Nor  can 
this  increase  be  wondered  at,  for  whether  the  disease  is  propagated 
by  contagion  or  by  heredity  it  has  every  opportunity  of  increasing. 

I  saw  most  ghastly  lepers  begging  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
balconies  of  houses.  I  met  them  at  railway  stations  and  in  places  of 
public  resort.  In  one  small  bazaar  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  had 
just  counted  twelve.  I  even  heard  of  one  who  was  employed  by  an 
English  baker  in  the  making  of  bread. 

It  is  moreover  estimated  that  all  the  copper  money  in  India  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  lepers.  I  found  in  Bombay  a  man 
whose  hands  were  covered  with  leprosy,  engaged  in  the  railway 
service  as  a  ticket-collector.  Who  can  estimate  the  danger  to  the 
English  and  native  community  of  many  hundreds  of  railway  tickets 
daily  passing  through  this  man's  hands  ?  An  English  lady  in  the 
same  city  had,  just  before  my  arrival,  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disease. 

Lepers,  with  their  revolting  miseries  fully  exposed,  associate  freely 
with  the  community.  They  marry  when  they  choose ;  they  love  a 
roving  life,  and  thus  continually  become  fresh  centres  for  propagating 
the  disease. 

I  was  assured  by  Mr.  MacGuire,  the  superintendent  of  the  Leper 
Asylum  in  Calcutta,  that  he  could  testify,  from  often-repeated^obser- 
vations,  that  in  the  congregations  of  poor  people  who  assemble  at  the 
funeral  feasts  of  the  wealthy  natives,  one  person  in  three  was  a  leper. 
By  the  same  authority  I  was  told  that  the  asylum  was  generally  over- 
crowded, and  that  the  police  do  not  hesitate  to  bring  in  cabs  lepers 
who  are  in  a  dying  state,  and  for  whom  it  is  necessary  to  turn  out 
some  less  imminent  cases. 

Indeed  the  evil  is  so  widespread  that — as  Lord  Dufferin  said  to 
me — one  might  almost  as  readily  undertake  to  rid  India  of  its  snakes 
as  of  its  leprosy.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  Indian  public  opinion  on 
such  matters,  and  the  constitutional  callousness  of  the  native  mind, 
increase  the  difficulty  in  a  way  that  English  readers  can  scarcely 
estimate.  So  careless  of  danger  does  the  Indian  fatalism  make  men 
to  this  evil  that,  in  the  great  leper  hospital  at  Tarantarn,  the  authori- 
ties— as  I  was  assured  by  an  official  there — have  to  hunt  out  relatives 
of  the  diseased,  who  have  come  in  pretending  that  they  are  leprous, 
and  who  are  actually  willing  to  become  infected  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  board,  lodging,  and  the  power  of  living  an  idle  life.  The 
Indian  desires  above  all  things  to  be  a  man  of  money,  and  what  the 
leper  at  Tarantarn  likes  is  to  save  two  out  of  the  three  rupees  allowed 
him  monthly,  and  either  to  hide  them  in  the  ground,  put  them  out 
at  interest,  or  invest  them  in  jewelry  for  his  wife.  One  man  had 
thus  acquired  600  rupees — at  the  cost  of  most  wretched  diet,  and 
consequent  increase  of  the  disease. 
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I  should  be  the  last  to  advise  the  bringing  so  painful  a  matter 
before  the  public  if  there  were  not  a  remedy.  But  I  believe  there  is 
one,  and  it  is  simple,  if  only  the  indifference  of  public  opinion  can  be 
overcome.  For  whatever  is  done  must  be  begun  in  England,  and 
officially  begun ;  then  it  will  be  worked  out  in  India,  and,  judging 
from  what  has  already  been  done  in  one  notable  case,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  large  sums  of  money  would  be  given  by  rich  native 
gentlemen  as  soon  as  they  felt  the  pressure  of  Government's  authority 
and  approval. 

And  the  most  speedy  and  practical  way  in  which  this  result  could 
be  effected  seems  to  me  to  be  this  : — 

That  the  Supreme  Government  should  enact:  1.  That  each 
district  should  have  a  leper  asylum  in  its  district  town  (where  already 
two  medical  officers — a  European  and  a  native — reside  in  the  district 
hospital),  and  that  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  lepers  should 
be  met  by  their  municipalities  and  district  boards.  It  would  be  no 
great  hardship  that  each  village  should  thus  be  called  upon  to  support 
in  an  asylum  the  lepers  who  already  subsist  on  its  alms.  2.  That  any 
leprous  person  being  found  without  any  ostensible  means  of  support 
should  be  taken  by  the  police  to  the  nearest  civil  surgeon  for  examina- 
tion, and  that  the  police  should  then  have  power,  with  the  surgeon's 
certificate,  to  bring  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  should  be  empowered 
to  confine  him  in  the  nearest  asylum,  to  be  detained  there  till  further 
order  of  the  court.  (At  present  lepers  go  in  and  out  of  hospitals  just 
when  they  choose.) 

Such  an  Act  is  already  in  force  with  regard  to  lunatics,  and  the 
case  of  lepers  is  far  more  pressing. 

The  Act  would  only  touch  vagrant  begging  lepers,  but  it  is  they 
who  are  the  greatest  danger  to  the  community ;  and  if  this  much- 
needed  and  comparatively  inexpensive  reform  could  be  effected, 
others  would  doubtless  follow,  and  in  an  appreciable  time  our  Indian 
Empire  might  be  rid  of  the  terrible  scourge  of  leprosy. 

From  our  own  land  (which  had  formerly  250  leper  hospitals)  it 
has  been  banished  by  careful  segregation  and  wise  sanitary  measures. 
In  Norway  the  Government,  with  a  revenue  of  about  a  million,  has 
not  hesitated  to  legislate  to  such  good  purpose  that  in  thirty  years 
the  number  of  home  cases  of  leprosy  has  decreased  75  per  cent. 

In  India — as  far  as  I  can  discover — nothing  is  being  done  by  the 
Government  to  arrest  the  devastations  of  this  terrible  disease — fitly 
called  by  the  Greeks  '  the  first-born  son  of  death.' 

EDWARD  CLIFFORD. 
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SOME  books,  no  matter  what  their  literary  merits  or  demerits  may  be, 
are  endowed  with  peculiar  and  vivid  interest,  merely  on  account  of 
the  subjects  with  which  they  deal,  and  of  their  strange — perhaps 
unique — manner  of  dealing  with  them.  The  works  that  I  have  been 
perusing  belong  certainly  to  this  class.  Whilst  reading  them,  it 
almost  seems  as  if  we  really  lived  in  some  far  distant  world ;  and 
the  return  from  the  extraordinary  and  picturesque  visions  which 
they  set  before  us,  to  the  noisy  scenes  of  everyday  life,  is  most 
sudden  and  startling.  On  closing  the  Treasury  of  Exorcisms — 
Terrible,  most  potent  and  most  efficacious', — Together  with — A 
most  approved  Practice  of  the  same; — Whereby  Demons  and  all 
Witcheries — Are  driven — As  by  Whips  and  Scourges, — Out  of  the 
Human  Body;  on  closing  the  venerable  volume,  and  going  out 
amidst  the  cabs,  omnibuses,  gaudy  advertisements,  and  jostling 
crowds  of  London  streets,  the  brusque  transition  is  like  a  change  of 
scene  in  a  fairy  play.  Of  a  truth  we  are  far,  far  away  from  all  that 
nowadays.  Instead  of  one  professional  man — the  Exorcist — we  have 
two — the  magistrate  and  the  physician ;  instead  of  bringing  the 
demoniac  to  the  sanctuary,  we  march  him  off  to  the  lock-up  or  the 
asylum. 

Flagellum  Dcemonis,  and  Fustis  Dcemonum,  by  the  Eev.  F. 
Hieronymus  Mengus  Vitellianensis ;  and  a  Complementum  de  arte 
Exorcistica,  '  of  which  the  like  was  never  seen,'  by  F.  Zacharias 
Vicecomes  (Visconti) :  such  are  the  titles  of  the  three  learned 
treatises  that  make  up  the  <  Treasury.'  Their  very  names  sound 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  catalogue  of  a  library,  by  the  side  of  so 
many  fashionable  novels  and  popular  productions :  something  like 
the  effect  produced  by  a  grim  hooded  Capuchin  stalking  into  a  ball- 
room when  the  excitement  of  the  dance  is  at  its  highest.  Yet  the 
grim  Capuchin  may  have  many  things  to  say,  perhaps  none  the  less 
interesting  because  so  completely  out  of  the  way,  so  different  from  the 
small  talk  of  the  well-dressed  male  and  female  dancers.  No  ceremony 
of  the  Catholic  Church  has  a  better  claim  than  Exorcism  to  the  atten- 
tion both  of  unbelievers  and  of  those  who  believe.  Many  parts  will 
appear  ludicrous  to  the  former ;  by  the  latter  many  will  be  thought 
sublime ;  and  here,  indeed,  there  is  even  less  than  a  step  from  the 
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sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  As  in  the  fable  of  the  shield,  all  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view  taken.  But  in  any  case  a  few  extracts  from 
these  relics  of  mediaeval  lore  will,  I  trust,  repay  the  writer's  toil  by 
the  reader's  curiosity. 

*  Exorcism,'  according  to  its  etymology,  would  signify  '  a  swearing 
out,'  or,  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  words  from  which  it  comes,  *  the 
casting  out  (of  devils)  by  means  of  sacred  imprecations.'  But  it  also 
implies  the  popular  meaning  of  the  English  verb  '  to  swear,'  and  is, 
to  a  great  extent — literally  if  not  etymologically — the  casting  out 
of  devils  by  bad  language.  In  the  Catholic  theory,  low  expressions 
that  would  otherwise  be  venial  sins  become  meritorious  when  applied 
to  the  Devil — not  however,  as  might  be  imagined,  by  a  sort  of  spiri- 
tual homeopathy,  driving  out  the  foul  fiend  by  foul  words.  The 
reason  given  is  much  deeper.  Satan's  peculiar  weakness  being  pride, 
any  action  by  which  that  is  hurt  is  insupportable  to  him.  In  Fustis 
Dcemonum  this  is  pointed  out  at  considerable  length,  and  illustrated 
(p.  352)  by  a  tale  about  brother  Eufinus,  to  whom  the  Evil  One 
would  appear,  in  likeness  of  our  crucified  Redeemer.  *  To  deliver 
him  from  these  illusions,  St.  Francis  told  him,  when  the  vision  said, 
"  I  am  Christ,"  to  answer  thus :  "  Open  thy  mouth,  and  I  will  fill 
it  with  dirt."  Brother  Rufinus  did  so,  and  the  demon  fled  most 
tumultuously  and  in  great  rage.' 

Father  Hieronymus  does  not  only  give  us  advice  and  example  :  he 
follows  them  up  in  practice  most  effectually.  You  will  not  find  a 
page  out  of  the  fifteen  hundred  odd  which  the  Thesaurus  contains 
in  which  some  insulting  epithet  or  other  is  not  used.  Sometimes  they 
come  thick  as  hail ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  pick  out  a  very  few  of  the 
most  striking  of  them.1 

Thou  lustful  and  stupid  one  .  .  .  thou  lean  sow,  famine-stricken  and  most 
impure  .  .  .  thou  wrinkled  beast,  thou  mangy  beast,  thou  beast  of  all  beasts  the 
most  beastly.  .  .  .  Thou  mad  spirit  .  .  .  thou  bestial  and  foolish  drunkard.  .  .  . 
Most  greedy  wolf.  .  .  .  Most  abominable  whisperer.  .  .  .  Thou  sooty  spirit  from 
Tartarus  !  .  .  .  I  cast  thee  down,  O  Tartarean  boor,  into  the  infernal  kitchen  !  .  .  . 
Loathsome  cobbler.  .  .  .  Dingy  collier.  .  .  .  Filthy  sow  (scrofa  stercorata).  .  .  . 
Perfidious  boar.  .  .  .  Envious  crocodile.  .  .  .  Stinking  drudge.  .  .  .  Wounded 
basilisk.  .  .  .  Rust-coloured  asp.  .  .  .  Malodorous  beast.  .  .  .  Swollen  toad.  .  .  . 
Entangled  spider.  .  .  .  Lousy  swineherd  (porcarie  pedicose).  .  .  .  Lowest  of  the 
low.  .  .  .  Cudgelled  ass  ...  &c. 

What  may  be  thought  at  the  present  day  of  the  taste  of  these 
strong  epithets  matters  very  little ;  they  were,  it  appears,  in  the 
taste  of  the  period,  and  who  can  expect  more  ?  Some  of  them  have 
a  decidedly  Dantesque  flavour  ;  and  in  general  the  mediaeval  idea  of 
the  Devil  is  very  picturesquely  struck  out  here.  Satan  being  a 
monster,  the  incoherence  of  the  names  by  which  he  is  called  rather 
heightens  than  diminishes  the  effect.  Notice  that  I  have  purposely 
chosen  only  a  few  expressions  out  of  this  vast  arsenal  of  abuse. 
1  See  Thesaurus,  pp.  376,  688,  and  from  p.  949  to  963  especially. 
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Several  of  them  point  to  a  sort  of  materialisation  of  the  Devil  in  the 
exorcist's  mind ;  a  sort  of  anthropomorphism  which  is  nowhere  asserted 
as  a  doctrine,  and  only  gives  a  fuller  tone  and  a  more  overwhelming 
emphasis  to  the  chorus  of  vituperation.  On  page  1091  it  shows 
itself  more  plainly  still,  and  with  astonishing  crudity : 

Until  thou  departest,  may  a  pestilential  fever,  a  stifling  in  thy  mind  and  brain, 
and  heaviness  with  oblivion  and  a  deep  sleep,  consume  thee  !  .  .  .  Mayest  thou  be 
eaten  up  with  inflammation,  with  redness  and  pain  and  swelling,  and  increase  of 
bulk  !  ...  Be  thou  slain  by  an  army  of  wasps,  by  the  tails  of  scorpions  and  the 
bites  of  locusts  and  of  flies.  .  .  . 

And  so  on.  F.  Zacharias  Visconti  was  probably  not  far  wrong  when 
he  said  of  his  book  that  (  the  like  thereof  was  never  seen.' 

One  of  the  first  things  attempted  is  to  find  out  the  name  of  the 
principal  devil  and  of  his  associates  ;  it  being  believed  that  the  exor- 
cisms, if  addressed  by  name,  have  more  potency  than  otherwise. 
Besides,  the  names  of  the  devils,  when  known,  can  be  written  on  a 
scroll  of  parchment  and  then  burnt  in  a  fire  previously  blessed  for  the 
purpose  ;  by  which  the  evil  spirits  are  made  to  suffer  all  the  torments 
specified  in  the  accompanying  exorcisms.  Of  course  the  devils  resist 
to  the  uttermost ;  and  this  is  the  great  strategic  point  on  which  the 
first  battles  come  off.  Should  it  prove  impossible  to  make  them  give 
up  their  names,  names  were  invented  for  them,  and  similarly  burnt. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  while  quoting  the  first  sentence  of  the  exorcism  : 

I  exorcize  thee,  O  Fire  !  by  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Who  did  appear  unto 
Moses  as  a  flame  of  fire  ;  and  by  Him  Who  delivered  the  three  children  from  the 
furnace  of  fire ;  by  Him  Whose  throne  is  fire,  and  Whose  habitation  is  fire,  and 
Himself  is  fire,  and  round  about  Him  is  fire,  and  fire  dwelleth  before  Him,  and  a 
burning  fire  is  at  His  side ;  Who  created  all  fire,  and  devouring  fire  goeth  out 
before  Him,  and  will  blast  and  consume  all  such  as  have  contradicted  Him  unto 
the  end.  .  .  . 

Not  only  the  parchment,  but  also  different  compounds,  were 
thrown  in,  to  produce  fumigations,  following  the  example  of  the 
Angel  Eaphael  burning  the  fish's  liver  in  the  book  of  Tobit. 
Several  mineral,  vegetable,  or  even  animal  substances  were  employed, 
in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  numerous  recipes  of  the 
Thesaurus.  Kank-smelling  drugs  were  used  to  dislodge  the  devils  ; 
aromatic  compounds  to  soothe  and  fortify  the  patient.  The 
Thesaurus  mentions  asafoetida,  sulphur,  galbanum,  aristolochia 
(birth-wort),  St.  John's  wort,  rue,  squills,  ass'-flesh  (or  paring  of  its 
hoof),  dog's  excrement,  Italian  star-wort,  storax,  the  best  incense, 
gariophyllum,  musk,  and  many  others. 

There  was  also  a  form  of  exorcism,  in  which  the  priest's  stole, 
or  a  rod  previously  blessed,  was  used  as  a  scourge  for  the  evil  spirit, 
in  the  person  of  the  energumen.  But  the  exorcist  is  directed 

not  to  strike  the  afflicted  person  violently,  as  some  ignorantly  do,  but  very  lightly 
indeed.   The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  fumigations.   Those  of  sulphur  and  asafcetida 
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should  be  made  at  a  distance,  and  if  any  fumigation  is  made  under  the  patient's 
nostrils,  it  should  be  aromatic  and  cordial.  .  .  .  For  the  Evil  One,  being  incorpo- 
real and  most  noble  by  nature,  fears  not  the  touch,  but  the  derisive  act. 

Sometimes  pictures  of  the  devil  were  treated  with  scorn,  pierced 
through  and  through,  spat  upon,  and  trampled  under  foot,  by  some 
person  of  mean  rank  and  standing  ;  they  were  also  to  be  *  sprinkled 
with  drops  of  a  certain  compound,'  concerning  the  ingredients  of 
which  the  author  leaves  us  in  the  dark  (p'.  1096). 

When,  by  dint  of  exorcisms,  orisons,  burning  of  diabolical  names 
and  images,  scourgings  and  fumigations,  some  of  the  weakest  of  the 
infernal  crew  have  been  put  to  flight — and  ordered,  by-the-by,  to 
give  a  visible  sign  of  their  departure  (such  as  breaking  a  pane  of 
glass,  for  instance) — both  exorcist  and  energumen  being  now  pretty 
tired,  the  Post-exorcizationes  commence.  No.  1  charges  those  that 
are  cast  out,  under  severe  penalties,  neither  to  return  nor  to  help 
from  outside  their  friends  that  still  remain  within.  No.  2,  addressed 
to  the  latter,  binds  them  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  commands  ' .  .  . 
that,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  body  of  this  God's  creature,  ye  do, 
without  harming  him,  descend  into  the  little  toe  of  his  right  foot,  and 
rest  there  quietly,  giving  him  no  sensible  sign  of  your  annoyance.  .  .' 
This  was  not  always  submitted  to  without  resistance,  and  yet  the 
ceremonies  could  not  go  on  for  ever.  Excommunication,  or,  more 
properly,  Anathema,  was  then  inflicted  as  a  judicial  sentence.  Two 
exorcists  were  required  for  the  purpose :  while  one  of  them  uttered 
the  curses  aloud,  another  was  all  the  time  muttering  in  the  demoniac's 
ear  an  entirely  different  exorcism.  Three  stones  were  made  ready, 
and  also  several  lighted  tapers,  to  be  thrown  down  successively 
(gradatim}  when  the  words  Maledico  and  Anathematizo  were 
uttered.2 

It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  this  sentence  was  given  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  conditionally,  in  case  the  devils  did  not  retire : 
it  was  written  down  and  had  to  be  signed  by  the  devils  themselves  if 
submissive.  A  curious  instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Histoire 
et  exorcismes  de  Denise  de  la  Caille,  avec  les  actes  et  proces  faicts  sur 
les  lieux ;  par  le  commandement  de  M.  Vevesque  de  Beauvais.  The 
five  devils  named  Sissi,  Beelzebub,  Satan,  Motelu,  and  Brissault  were 
anathematized  *  for  three  thousand  years  after  the  day  of  judgment,' 
should  they  not  comply.  Their  names  having  been  called  three 
times,  each  of  them  put  in  an  appearance  and  signed  successively, 
each  for  self  and  dependent  devils ;  for  they  were  many  and  these 
were  the  chiefs.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more  quaintly 
serious,  more  fantastically  matter  of  fact,  than  these  legal 
proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Father  Visconti,  however, 
tells  a  story  quite  as  remarkable  3  of  how,  the  mistaken  politeness  of 

2  Compl.  Art.  Ex.  p.  1096.  »  Ibid.  p.  791. 
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other  exorcists  rendering  the  devils  rebellious,  he  had  seven  hours' 
struggle  with  one,  who  would  not  give  way  until  he  had  seized  the 
Eucharist  and  placed  it  upon  the  demoniac's  head.  A  very  cool, 
detailed,  business-like  narrative  of  a  fact  which  (he  says)  took  place 
in  presence  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  town. 

Strange  Hebrew  names  of  (rod  were  also  employed  in  the  con- 
jurations ;  most  of  them  Hebrew,  as  Acharon,  Eheye,  Schemamphora, 
Euach  Accodes,  Heje,  Haia;  some  Greek,  as  Otheos  (for  OTheos!): 
whether  it  was  meant  to  frighten  the  devil  by  the  strange  sound  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  appellations,  I  cannot  imagine.  Indeed,  many 
of  these  rites  seem  to  verge  upon  superstition,  in  the  Catholic  sense 
of  the  word  :  an  undue  importance  being  apparently  given  to  sounds 
and  symbols  that  are  unimportant  in  themselves.  It  is  but  fair  to 
state,  however,  that  the  peculiar  practices  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  are  not  to  be  met  with  at  all  in  later  works  on  exorcisms ; 
nay,  the  Manuals  Exorcismorum  of  Eynatten,  published  in  1619 — 
only  a  few  years  after  the  Fustis  Dcemonum — contains  no  trace  of 
burnings,  fumigations,  scourgings,  or  any  of  the  mysterious  words 
elsewhere  employed.  Still,  the  Thesaurus  having  the  approbation 
of  the  Ordinary,  gives  us  a  fair  enough  idea  of  the  states  of  mind  at 
that  time. 

We  may  notice  en  passant  the  twenty  or  more  litanies  said  in  the 
course  of  the  different  exorcisms :  very  extraordinary  productions, 
calling  on  the  '  God  of  Love,  Who  tempers  the  flames,  Who  raises  up 
the  crushed,  and  Who  pours  into  our  hearts  the  gifts  of  charity.  .  .' 
That  He  may  torment !  Tormenta  illos  !  But  who  are  illi  ?  The 
spirits  of  wickedness,  who  are  themselves  tormenting  their  unhappy 
victim.  A  dissonance,  if  not  ill  timed,  is  often  a  rare  effect  of 
musical  beauty :  and  this  seeming  conflict  of  ideas  is  strictly  in  keep- 
ing with  all  the  rest.  Everything  in  these  rites  has  one  tendency, 
one  purpose  :  the  means  may  appear  absurd  to  us,  who  have  but  scant 
faith  in  the  end  they  were  meant  to  attain ;  but  men  thought  differ- 
ently three  centuries  ago.  Every  precaution  was  taken  ;  everything 
belonging  to  the  energumen  was  blessed  and  exorcized  :  the  bed  on 
which  he  lay,  the  room  in  which  he  lived,  the  clothes  he  wore,  the 
food  he  ate,  and  the  drink  that  he  swallowed.4  A  strict  siege  was 
established  round  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  medicine,  consecrated 
by  prayer,  worked  its  way  into  the  stronghold.  Should  it  succeed, 
its  success  was  ascribed  to  the  blessing ;  if  not,  the  impotence  of 
science  was  clearly  shown.  This  benediction  certainly  worked  both 
ways  ;  and  as  nothing  was  to  be  neglected  on  behalf  of  the  sufferer,  it 
was  most  important  that  all  good  effects  should  be  attributed  to  God 
alone. 

4. Kid's  flesh  was  said  to  be  so  distasteful  to  devils  that  the  inability  to  eat  of  it 
was  .almost  a  sure  sign  of  possession.     Wine  was  strongly  recommended  against  the 
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All  this  may  be  curious  enough  ;  but  is  there  anything  sublime, 
is  there  anything  not  ridiculously  comical,  that  a  priest  should,  in 
presence  of  a  sick  man,  abuse  an  imaginary  devil  ?  Here  comes  the 
*  tug  of  war.'  I  thought  it  preferable  to  begin  with  the  merely 
curious  part,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the  right  point 
of  view  from  which  these  ceremonies  ought  to  be  examined,  if 'we 
wish  to  take  in  their  real  character.  We  must,  if  but  for  a  moment, 
adopt  the  position  of  firmly  believing  Catholics,  admitting  that  devils 
do  in  very  deed  exist,  that  the  air  is  full  of  good  and  evil  spirits 
fighting  for  the  mastery,  and  that  the  fiend  sometimes  succeeds  in 
obtaining  more  or  less  power  over  the  bodily  part  of  man.  To  this 
end  we  ought  to  examine  what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  belief, 
and  to  give  their  full  weight  to  all  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
defended.  An  atheist  laughs  to  see  a  man  praying  to  God  ;  that  is, 
as  he  takes  it,  going  down  on  his  knees  and  begging  nobody  to  help 
him :  but  would  he  laugh  if,  setting  aside  his  objections  for  a  while, 
he  were  to  reflect  only  on  the  proofs  which  so  many  illustrious 
worshippers  have  found  convincing  ?  He  would  surely,  without 
believing  in  Grod  himself,  at  least  come  to  appreciate  the  standpoint 
of  those  who  do.  Let  us  study  these  ceremonies  in  the  same  spirit, 
in  order  to  understand  their  beauty :  a  little  preliminary  and  one- 
sided discussion — in  short,  a  few  pages  of  special  pleading — will  of 
course  be  necessary. 

Let  us  notice  first  of  all,  and  by  the  way,  that  exorcism  is  now 
very  little  in  use  in  the  Catholic  Church  ;  I  might  perhaps  say,  not 
at  all  in  use  in  civilised  countries.  Its  primary  and  most  important 
purpose  was  the  strengthening  of  believers  in  their  faith,  or  the  con- 
version of  unbelievers,  both  classes  admitting  the  fact  of  diabolical 
possession.  But  at  the  present  day  the  fact  itself  is  generally  ad- 
mitted by  neither  of  these  classes  :  exorcism  consequently  becomes 
unnecessary  and  might  even  do  harm.  It  is  not  practised  for  the 
sufferer,  but  for  the  multitude ;  the  benefit  he  may  reap  therefrom  is 
quite  a  secondary  affair. 

I  knew  a  case  in  which  the  principal  characters  of  possession, 
as  understood  by  the  Church,  were  very  evidently  marked.  Father 

F s,  well  known  among  the  Jesuits  for  his  piety  and  devotion, 

resided  at  the  '  Scholasticate  '  of  Vals,  near  Le  Puy  (Haute-Loire). 
One  day  this  man,  whose  greatest  joy  had  always  been  to  pray  and 
meditate,  suddenly  experienced  a  most  extraordinary  feeling — some- 
thing that  rendered  any  action  of  religion  impossible  to  him.  He 
could  not  enter  the  chapel;  an  unknown  force  braced  his  knees 
when  he  wished  to  pray ;  if  he  tried  to  utter  a  pious  ejaculation,  foul 
words  of  blasphemy  fell  from  his  lips.  Visited  by  the  other  Fathers 
he  spoke  to  none  of  them :  yet  his  mental  faculties  were  not  impaired 
by  this  extraordinary  change.  During  nine  years,  if  I  remember 
right,  he  never  celebrated  mass,  nor  confessed,  nor  went  to  communion, 
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nor  in  short  held  any  communication  either  with  God  or  man.  But 
he  read  through  more  than  200  quarto  volumes — Migne's  collection 
of  the  Latin  Fathers  ;  and  he  subsequently  testified  to  having  felt 
extremely  pained  when,  sitting  thus  reading  in  the  library,  he  over- 
heard one  Father  say  to  another  :  '  Do  you  think  he  can  understand  ?  ' 
This  state  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  came.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Father  F s  went  quietly  down  to  con- 
fess, said  mass  the  next  day,  and  joined  the  community  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  I  got  these  details  from  a  letter  that  was  written  at 
the  time  by  a  student  at  Vals,  and  was  myself  enabled  to  see  and 

speak  with  Father  F s  a  few  months  afterwards.  All  the  Jesuits 

who  were  at  Vals  during  the  years  1872-3  can  bear  witness  to  the 

exactitude  of  what  I  relate.  Now,  Father  F s  being  certainly 

not  mad,  and  his  state  coming  as  obviously  under  the  definition  of 
possession  as  it  could  possibly  do,  why  was  exorcism  not  attempted 
in  his  case  ?  Because  there  was  no  good  to  be  done  in  doing  so. 
He  was  a  priest;  the  fact,  if  known,  would  cause  scandal  among  the 
faithful,  instead  of  edification  ;  whereas  unbelievers  would  persist 
in  considering  him  as  mad,  and  turn  the  rites  of  exorcism  into 
ridicule.  True,  they  could  be  performed  in  presence  of  the  students 
alone  ;  but  their  faith  did  not  require  to  be  confirmed  by  signs — it 
was  too  strong  for  that.  Besides,  proceedings  of  such  interest  could 
not  fail  to  be  injurious  to  them  in  their  studies. 

But,  setting  aside  the  question  of  practice,  and  considering  the 
theory  alone,  we  may  admit  that  so-called  possessions  have  a  natural 
cause,  and  were  yet  benefited  by  exorcism.  These  i  appalling  rites,'  as 
Macaulay  describes  them,  strike  the  nerves  most  powerfully ;  and  it  is 
just  such  shocks  as  are  at  times  very  beneficial  in  nerve-diseases :  so 
doctors  tell  us.  The  reverse  sometimes ;  but  there  are  many  ingre- 
dients in  the  British  pharmacopoeia  of  which  the  results  are  quite  as 
problematic. 

This  point  of  view,  however,  though  favourable  to  exorcism, 
cannot  be  called  Catholic  yet.  Catholics  suppose  real  possession  to 
be  possible.  And  why  not  ?  Ask  men  of  science  whether  spirits  can 
«xist :  they  will  answer,  '  We  do  not  know ;  that  is  beyond  our 
sphere.'  Ask  them  whether  spirits  can  act  in  the  physical  world  : 
and  they  reply,  '  No  !  that  cannot  be.'  But,  gentlemen,  if  their  very 
existence  is  beyond  your  sphere,  what  can  you  possibly  know  about 
their  modes  of  action  ?  Either  physical  science  does  or  does  not  know 
anything  about  spirits.  If  the  latter,  all  scientific  opposition  must 
fall  to  the  ground.  If  the  former,  then  all  that  can  be  known  about 
them  by  scientists  must  be  known  in  their  own  way — i.e.  experiment- 
ally, not  a  priori.  And  yet,  if  they  consider  such  and  such  pheno- 
mena to  be  impossible,  we  find  that  they  deny  them  beforehand. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Mental  Physiology,  says 
(p.  631), « If  either  our  senses  or  the  testimony  of  others  informs  us  of 
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something  that  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  inherent  possibility,  we 
refuse  to  accept  the  information,  feeling  sure  that  a  fallacy  must  ex- 
ist somewhere.'  Quite  right ;  but  will  Dr.  Carpenter  tell  us  what  is 
entirely  inconsistent  with  inherent  possibility  ?  The  fact  of  a  man 
floating  in  the  air,  says  he.  But  a  few  years  ago,  before  Braid's 
discoveries,  he  would  have  just  as  well  said  that  of  hypnotism ; 
and  now  it  is  a  scientifically  proved  fact.  In  the  very  work  just 
quoted,  he  maintains  the  impossibility  of  mesmerising  by  the  will 
from  a  distance ;  and  we  have  lately  had  facts  demonstrating  that  it 
can  be  done  as  far  as  ten  kilometres  away.5  Inherent  impossibility 
means  self-contradiction.  What  contradiction  is  there  in  the  idea  of 
<  a  man  floating  in  the  air  '  ?  None,  unless  you  begin  by  supposing 
there  is  no  force  to  uphold  him,  and  that  you  know  nothing  about ; 
you  can  only  say  there  is  no  material  force.  And  if  this  idea  be  not 
absurd  a  priori,  I  cannot  see  why  a  priori  he  rejects  it.  True,  all 
such  phenomena  should  be  most  rigidly  and  carefully  criticised  ;  but 
the  unreasoned  denial  of  a  fact  is  quite  as  illogical  as  its  blind  ac- 
ceptance. Is  it  not  a  far  better  and  more  scientific  attitude,  in  pre- 
sence of  an  alleged  phenomenon  of  the  kind,  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment and  remain  in  doubt  until  the  thing  is  either  demonstrated  or 
disproved  ?  Such  is  the  true  procedure  in  all  branches  of  experi- 
mental knowledge ;  why  then  take  a  new  departure  here  ?  Why 
persist  in  denying  facts  as  long  as  they  can  be  denied,  and  then 
suddenly  give  them  a  metaphorical  or  Greek  name — telepathy, 
thought-transference,  brain-waves,  mentiferous  ether  ? — all  names 
of  unexplained  phenomena,  which,  as  soon  as  the  name  is  given,  are 
implicitly  classed  among  those  of  the  material  world ;  though  nothing 
is  known  of  them  as  yet !  Ne  sutor  .  .  . !  Men  of  science  would 
never  reason  in  a  circle  after  that  fashion  if  they  were  occupied  with 
their  own  domain. 

To  quote  only  one  instance  of  the  length  to  which  a  fixed  deter- 
mination may  bring  a  man  of  the  highest  mental  powers,  and  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  Dr.  Carpenter  triumphantly  assures 
us  (Ment.  Phys.  p.  632)  that  while  two  persons  of  perfectly  good  faith 
asserted  that  a  table  had  risen  into  the  air,  and  that  they  could  feel 
it  pressing  upwards  towards  their  hands,  a  third  told  him  that  one 
leg  had  not  left  the  floor.  Now  the  law  of  gravitation  will  not  per- 
mit Dr.  Carpenter  to  believe  that  a  table  can  rise  from  the  floor ; 
but  is  it  not  just  as  much  against  that  law  that  it  should  stand  on 
one  leg — or  that  it  should  '  press  upwards,'  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  persons  of  perfectly  good  faith  ?  The  triumph  was  certainly 
premature.  Persons  so  confirmed  in  their  opinions  as  scientists  of 
this  class,  would  in  vain  attempt  to  see  anything  sublime  in  the  rites 
of  exorcism.  But  the  majority  will  perhaps  be  less  dogmatically  in- 

5  Revue  PtiilosopTiique,  F6v.  1886  ;  Revue  Scientifiqm,  1886  ;  Tribune  Medicate, 
Mai  1875 
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credulous,  inclining  to  a  scepticism  that  at  least  admits  the  possibility 
of  the  thing.  With  them  we  may  now  proceed  further,  and  try  to 
prove  its  probability. 

Must  the  whole  of  the  Spiritualistic  movement,  with  its  long- 
continued  existence,  its  numerous  adepts  throughout  the  world,  its 
score  or  so  of  newspapers,  its  names  even  of  men  not  unknown  to 
science — Wallace,  Crookes,  and  De  Morgan,  for  instance— be  taken 
merely  as  a  gigantic  hoax,  and  nothing  more  ?  This  is  hard  to 
believe.  It  would  be  a  stupendous  and  quite  unparalleled  case  of  self- 
deception,  out  of  longing  for  the  marvellous.  But  is  not  a  contrary 
tendency  in  those  who  utter  such  a  judgment  quite  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce self-deception  in  a  contrary  sense?  This  longing  for  the 
marvellous  would  have  to  be  proved ;  whereas  the  determination 
either  not  to  admit  the  marvellous,  or  to  explain  it  away,  is  avowed 
by  anti-Spiritualists,  and  needs  no  proving.  Of  course,  if  they 
designate  as  '  longing  for  the  marvellous '  this  unbiassed  frame  of 
mind,  this  non-assertion  of  impossibility  that  I  have  described,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  If  Allah  is  Grod  and  Mahomet  His 
prophet,  then  he  is  right  because  he  is  right.  Spiritualism  is  im- 
possible, because  it  is  a  conjuring  trick ;  and  vice  versa.  But  indeed, 
to  speak  seriously,  I  doubt  whether  anyone  perfectly  unprejudiced 
could  read  through  a  volume  of  the  '  Spiritual  notes  '  for  instance, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that — some  fraud  and  much 
delusion  being  granted — there  may  exist  certain  manifestations  in 
given  circumstances,  which  can  be  accounted  for  under  no  hypothesis 
but  that  of  an  extra-mundane  intelligence ;  or,  to  borrow  the  language 
of  Spiritualists  themselves,  *  of  an  unscrupulous  intelligence,  that 
often  takes  pleasure  in  mocking  and  laughing  to  scorn  those  who 
consult  it.'  A  spirit  of  this  description  is  identical  with  the  being 
whom  Christians  and  Catholics  call — the  Devil.  An  ugly  name,  no 
doubt;  but  it  comes  to  the  same  as  the  sounding  phrase  just  quoted. 
Now  it  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  believed  that  the  Devil  can  at 
times  possess  the  body  of  a  human  being.  This  may  be  a  survival 
from  the  savage  state,  as  Tylor  points  out ; 6  but  the  persistency  of 
this  survival  is  very  remarkable.  Eating  and  drinking  are  also 
survivals.  '  Le  plus  grand  triomphe  du  diable  dans  notre  siecle,  p'a 
ete  de  faire  nier  sa  propre  existence ; '  but  if  so,  this  triumph  is  as 
yet  very  incomplete.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  society  that  is 
still  partially  Christian,  when  this  belief  has  almost  as  many  passages 
of  Scripture  in  its  favour  as  the  existence  of  God,  and  certainly  more 
than  the  divinity  of  Christ  ?  We  all  know  about  Jesus'  conversation 
with  a  legion  of  devils,  and  their  subsequent  entrance  into  the  swine. 
In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  8th  series,  art.  *  Demoniac,'  after 
fully  weighing  the  rival  claims  of  Demonists  and  anti-Demonists 
the  writer  evidently  inclines  to  think  '  that  the  Demonists  have  the 
5  Primitive  Culture,  ch.  iv. 
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stronger  probability  on  their  side.'  Devil-worship  was  supreme 
throughout  the  pagan  world,  and  exorcism,  or  Devil-blasphemy — for 
exorcism  is  to  the  adoration  of  demons  what  blasphemy  is  to  worship 
— only  brought  it  low  after  several  centuries  of  the  fiercest  conflict. 
No  on  e  then  ever  thought  of  doubting  the  reality  of  those  possessions 
we  now  affirm  to  have  been  natural  diseases;  just  as  if  all  the 
ancients  were  fools,  and  wisdom  were  born  with  us.  The  fact  is,  that 
we  owe  it  to  exorcism  and  Christianity  that  it  is  now  even  possible  to 
doubt  the  fact  of  possession,  so  rare  has  it  become. 

But  what  is  possession  ?  Given  that  it  exists,  can  we  distinguish 
an  energumen  from  a  maniac,  from  an  epileptic  sufferer,  or  from  a 
hysteric  patient  ?  And  if  not,  are  we  to  follow  the  mere  arbitrary 
judgment  of  the  exorcist,  deciding  that  this  is,  and  that  is  not, 
possession  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  Mistakes  may  happen,  as  doctors 
know  .  .  .  and  patients  too,  alas !  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases.  But 
there  are  characteristics  which  set  possession  aside  as  quite  dis- 
tinct from  madness,  epilepsy,  or  hysteria.  The  distemper  by  no 
means  necessarily  and  in  all  cases  interferes  with  mental  action, 

reflection,  and  consciousness.  Father  F s  knew  very  well  what 

he  was  doing  all  the  time.  He  felt,  besides,  something  within  him 
that  was  not  he ;  a  force  that  moved  his  limbs  ivithout  his  will  and 
against  his  will.  Should  a  theory  of  *  simultaneous  double  con- 
sciousness' be  set  up  here  to  explain  his  state,  I  ask  what  was  the 
nature  of  that  second  consciousness,  co-existing  with  the  first  ?  And 
take  care  ;  for,  admitting  a  second  consciousness,  you  are  very  near 
admitting  a  second  intelligence !  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  show 

themselves  irreligious  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Father  F 8 

was  as  averse  to  holy  things  as  a  '  spiritualised '  table  is  said  to  be. 
Do  not  confound  this  with  kleptomania,  dipsomania,  phonomania, 
and  satyriasis,  in  which  an  ungovernable  interior  impulse  is  felt  to 
steal,  drink,  kill,  or  do  foul  things.  Here  the  morbid  cravings  of 
the  beast  in  man  are  so  roused  that  he  is  no  longer  responsible ; 
committing  crime,  he  does  not  even  think  that  it  is  wrong.  On  the 
contrary,  the  energumen  may  feel  the  utmost  loathing  for  the  acts 
he  does,  even  in  the  very  moment  of  doing  them — striving,  like  a 
man  in  a  nightmare,  to  counteract  those  invisible  forces  that  move 
his  body.  But  when  a  man  does  that  which  he  protests  against, 
that  for  which  he  feels  repulsion  and  horror,  he  is  no  longer  sui 
dominus,  se£/-possessed  .  .  .  but  possessed — by  another. 

Whether  such  a  state  can  really  exist  remains  still  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  many :  and  no  one  could  be  irresistibly  convinced  of  the 
fact  without  having  been  for  a  short  time  possessed  himself;  which 
would  be  inconvenient,  and  little  to  his  taste.  If,  however,  we 
have  no  objection  to  weigh  the  value  of  testimony,  let  us  again  look 

at  Father  F s'  case.  The  facts  being  as  they  stand,  we  have  no 

choice  between  declaring  him  either  possessed,  or  seized  with  a  fit  of 
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blasphemomania  (if  we  may  coin  that  word)  which  lasted  nine  years. 
The  latter  is  improbable,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the  character  of 
the  man  ;  doubly  so,  if  we  consider  his  testimony.  He  was  a  priest ; 
he  was  firmly  convinced  that  his  body  was  a  vessel  consecrated  to 
the  Lord  ;  nothing  could  be  more  humiliating  than  to  suppose  that 
Satan  had  dwelt  in  that  vessel  for  nine  years.  True,  it  was  painful 
to  say  that  he  had  been  insane ;  but  certainly  less  degrading. 
There  is,  however,  a  motive  that  can  be  brought  forward  here — love 
of  the  marvellous.  Love  of  the  marvellous  made  a  pious  priest  tell 
a  lie  most  ignominious  to  himself,  and  by  which  he  got  nothing 
whatever !  Love  of  the  marvellous  can,  indeed,  do  marvellous 
things. 

Another  side  of  the  question  still  remains.  It  being  now 
scientifically  proved  that  hypnotic  patients  obey,  even  at  a  distance 
of  many  miles,  the  unuttered  commands  of  hypnotisers — consequently 
that  one  mind  can  act  upon  another  in  some  inexplicable  way — we 
are  in  presence  of  what  some  call  Thought-transference,  and  what 
Mr.  Grurney,  in  his  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  designates  as  Telepathy, 
4  the  ability  of  one  mind  to  impress  or  be  impressed  by  another  mind, 
otherwise  than  through  the  recognised  channels  of  sense.'  Now,  all- 
such,  as  admit  the  existence  of  demons  may  ask :  '  If  a  human  mind 
can  act  on  another  mind  of  the  same  nature,  otherwise  than  by  the 
said  channels,  cannot  a  superior  nature — very  rarely  indeed,  and 
only  by  the  special  permission  of  Divine  Providence — act  upon  it  in 
the  same  way  ?  And  this  being  admitted,  then  possession  (whenever 
the  subject  is  not  aware  of  what  takes  place)  becomes  purely  and 
simply  a  case  of  *  diabolical  hypnotisation.'  And  when  the  subject, 
medium,  or  whatever  you  may  call  him,  exhibits  knowledge  that  he 
never  possessed,  we  may  safely  set  it  down  to  this.  All  this  should 
bring  us  to  the  desired  conclusion  that,  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
possession  is  possible,  and  exorcism  is  far  from  being  a  ridiculous 
ceremony. 

Previous  to  undertaking  the  great  work,  with  permission  of  hi& 
superiors,  the  exorcist  must  prepare  himself  with  study,  prayer,  and 
mortification.  He  is  required  to  examine  the  patient  carefully,  in 
order  to  be  convinced  whether  the  disease  is  really  preternatural  or 
not ;  he  must  confer  with  the  physicians,  without  too  much  deference 
to  their  opinion  nevertheless ;  he  must  question  the  patient,  and  yet 
not  believe  too  implicitly  all  that  is  told  him.  He  is  warned  not  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  spirits  of  evil,  and  above  all  to 
conduct  himself  with  the  utmost  modesty  in  all  things.  Witnesses 
must  be  present,  as  many  as  possible ;  but  serious,  God-fearing 
witnesses — not  women,  nor  children,  nor  bystanders  come  for 
curiosity's  sake. 

All  these  points  having  been  duly  studied,  the  priest,  after  having 
confessed  his  sins  and  said  mass,  puts  on  a  surplice  and  a  violet  stole 
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and  prepares  to  attack  the  stronghold  of  the  Arch-enemy.  As  God's 
priest,  he  has  nothing — as  a  man,  everything  to  dread.  They  are 
bringing  in  the  energumen;  a  few  minutes  more,  and  he,  frail 
creature,  will  be  in  communication  with  the  Evil  Powers  of  the 
Unseen.  He  knows  that,  fallen  as  they  are,  they  are  angels  still ; 
that,  were  it  not  for  God's  providence  and  the  guardian  spirits,  they 
could  wreck  the  universe.  *  One  of  them,'  says  Bossuet,  '  could  turn 
the  earth  round  as  easily  as  we  could  turn  a  marble ! '  He  knows 
that  not  only  in  physical  power,  but  also  in  energy  of  will  and 
loftiness  of  intellect,  he  is  as  far  beneath  these  Beings  as  the  earth- 
worm is  below  him  in  the  scale  of  life.  He  is  well  aware  of  their 
undying  hatred  for  all  creatures  of  God;  most  especially  for  the 
human  race  that  is  to  supplant  them  in  heaven ;  of  their  peculiar 
detestation  of  Christians  amongst  men ;  and,  amongst  Christians,  of 
the  Christopher os,  the  minister  of  Jesus,  with  his  hands  still  fresh 
from  the  touch  of  the  Lord's  body,  his  mouth  still  sanctified  by  the 
words  of  consecration,  his  lips  yet  tinged  with  the  Blood  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  his  eyes  yet  hallowed  by  gazing  on  the  Sacred  Host. 
Were  they  but  one  instant  free,  they  would  blast  him.  But  they  can 
tempt  him,  though  bound.  They  will  surely  omit  no  opportunity  of 
shaking  his  faith  and  of  giving  him  vainglorious,  despondent,  or 
sensual  thoughts.  His  soul  is  in  peril.  Yet  he  does  not  fear ;  or 
rather — for  who  could  believe  this,  and  not  tremble  ? — he  sets  his 
fears  aside  through  faith  in  God,  and  the  certitude  that  he  is  doing 
his  duty. 

He  stands  to  pray :  for  the  helmet  of  salvation  and  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness ;  for  truth  as  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ;  for  the  shield  of  faith  and  the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  All  comment  upon 
the  liturgical  magnificence  of  this  prayer — so  emphatically  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place — would  be  needless,  even  superfluous. 

And  now  the  demoniac  is  there  present  before  him.  The 
champion  of  Christ  falls  on  his  knees,  and  prays  again  for  the  poor 
afflicted  one;  then  rising,  seats  himself,  'as  one  having  authority.' 
Having  cast  himself  prostrate  before  God,  he  can  now  issue  imperious 
commands  to  him  who  *  once  outshone  myriads,  though  bright ! '  and 
whose  form  has  *  not  yet  lost  all  its  original  brightness,  nor  appears 
less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  th'  excess  of  glory  obscured.'  What 
a  lesson  !  How  near  a  God  man  can  become  through  prayer ! 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  exorcisms  is  the  one  in  which 
the  energumen  is  brought  before  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Liturgy 
confessedly  belongs  to  art,  and  to  high  art.  Now  one  of  the  most 
universally  received  axioms  in  art  says  that  the  greatest  effects  are 
to  be  attained  by  contrast,  if  it  comes  naturally  and  is  brought  out 
with  enough  spirit  and  skill.  Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  I  think 
that  in  this  exorcism  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  successful  contrast  has 
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been  reached.  It  is  difficult  to  fancy  a  scene  more  dramatically  and 
at  the  same  time  more  religiously  impressive :  on  one  hand,  the 
pale  white  host,  just  visible  behind  the  clear  crystal  of  the  rayed 
silver  '  monstrance '  that  contains  it ;  on  the  other,  the  demoniac, 
speechless  or  muttering  strange  words,  trembling  as  with  fear,  or 
seized  with  raging  convulsions.  And  between  the  two,  the  exorcist, 
with  uplifted  finger,  saying  in  a  low,  solemn  tone,  '  Behold,  0  most 
wicked  one,  Supreme  Groodness  is  present.'  Adest,  0  nequissime, 
summa  pietas  ! 

To  this  law  of  contrast  also  belongs  that  combination  of  the 
lofty  and  the  grotesque  to  be  met  with  at  every  step.  In  this 
paper  they  have  been  set  apart,  in  order  to  be  studied  singly  at 
greater  advantage ;  but  throughout  the  book  they  are  not  more 
separate  than  the  serious  and  the  comic  portions  of  one  of  Shake- 
speare's dramas.  We  have  seen,  at  the  beginning  of  this  rapid 
sketch,  some  of  the  epithets  heaped  upon  the  Devil,  descending  to 
the  lowest  expressions  of  personal  abuse,  and  equalling  all  that  has 
been  said  by  pious  Protestants  against  the  *  scarlet  woman  of 
Babylon ; '  we  shall  now  select  two  specimens — only  two  among 
many — from  the  '  Exprobrationes,'  or  reproaches  against  Satan,  in 
which  the  diction  is  as  sublime  as  that  of  an  epos  of  old,  or  the  in- 
spired writings  of  the  Prophets. 

But,  how  are  these  extremes  of  language — from  Isaiah  to  Ther- 
sites,  from  Thabor  to  Billingsgate — artistically  justifiable  ?  By  the 
rules  of  eloquence.  You  must  measure  not  only  the  matter  but  the 
manner  of  your  speech,  according  to  your  audience.  Now,  who  is  the 
audience  here  ?  The  Devil.  Every  word  said  is  directed  either  to 
him,  or  at  him.  And  the  Devil  is  for  the  Church  neither  the  beautiful 
Satan  of  Milton's  Epic,  nor  the  '  Old  Nick,'  with  horns  and  caudal 
appendage,  of  popular  superstitious  belief.  Or,  rather,  he  is  both  at 
once :  supremely  fair  in  his  entity  and  intellect,  supremely  hideous 
in  his  rebellion  and  apostasy ;  as  the  creature  of  God,  stupendous 
even  in  ruin ;  as  what  he  made  himself,  degraded  even  to  ridiculous- 
ness. On  his  brow  he  wears  a  crown  of  pride :  but  he  is  '  Auld 
Hornie '  for  all  that,  if  you  look  closer  at  him.  Wings  he  has — 
1  sail-broad  vans ' — to  soar  aloft  into  infinite  space :  but  the  frisky 
ridiculous  tail  soars  thither  with  him  inseparably.  His  eye  gleams 
with  the  fire  of  more  than  mortal  genius :  but  cast  down  your  eyes, 
and  you  will  see'the  goat's  foot !  This  is  the  true  Devil  of  Revela- 
tion ;  all  others,  even  Milton's,  even  Dante's,  are  false  ones.  False, 
sometimes  by  the  superior  necessities  of  a  great  work  of  art ;  some- 
times by  vulgar  incompetence  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  idea ;  but 
always  false. 

The  epithets  heaped  so  unsparingly  upon  the  fiend  are  there- 
fore in  perfect  agreement  with  his  character,  on  one  side ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  higher  motives  of  shame,  the  indignant  appeals  to  the 
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memories  of  what  he  once  was  and  to  the  ignominy  of  what  he  now 
is,  are  in  no  less  exact  accordance  with  his  nature.  The  first  of  the 
two  '  Exprobrationes '  runs  thus : 

....  Hearken,  O  miserable  one  !  unto  thy  shame. 

Ye  Spirits,  now  indeed  inclined  towards  brutish  things,  were  once  more  emi- 
nent in  dignity  than  Man  himself,  created  all  by  God,  sublime  in  natural  gifts,  but 
more  so  by  the  gifts  of  grace.  And  in  that  very  moment  ye  became  not  only  un- 
grateful but  rebellious,  breaking  forth  into  pride.  .  .  .  Hear  what,  through  the 
mouth  of  Isaiah,  is  said  unto  you  by  your  adorable  Maker:  'How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  0  Lucifer !  Thou  who  didst  rise  up  in  the  morning,  art  dashed  down 
unto  the  earth ! '  Dashed  down  art  thou — thou,  I  say,  who,  taking  delight  in  thy 
beauty,  saidst  in  thy  heart  (blaspheming  thy  Creator,  for  the  very  thing  wherefore 
thou  shouldst  have  lauded  Him)  :  '  I  will  ascend  to  Heaven  ;  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  the  firmament ;  I  will  be  seated  on  the  Mountain  of  the  Testa- 
ment, upon  the  northern  side.  I  will  mount  above  the  highest  of  the  clouds,  I  will 
be  like  unto  the  Most  High.'  O  word  of  utter  rashness  !  and  to  which  the  great 
and  wonderful  Adonai  most  justly  answered  :  '  Nevertheless,  O  proud  ungrateful 
Spirit,  thou  shalt  be  hurled  into  Hell,  into  the  depths  of  the  lake  thereof.  And 
whoso  shall  see  thee,  after  such  greatness,  dwelling  within  the  bodies  of  men, 
hiding  thyself  amidst  the  foulest  dirt,  and  moving  with  bestial  motions,  and  utter- 
ing now  swinish  noises  and  now  womanly  shrieks — will  be  smitten  with  amaze- 
ment how,  cast  down  from  such  a  height,  thou  couldst  have  fallen  so  low/ 

But,  O  most  wretched  one  !  how  canst  thou  bear  that  which  Almighty  God 
saith  of  the  haughty  King  of  Tyre  in  thy  person — thou  his  teacher  and  his  model : 
'  Thou  wast  the  seal  of  my  likeness,  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty.  Thou 
wast  in  the  delights  of  the  Paradise  of  God.  .  .  .  Perfect  in  all  thy  ways  from  the 
day  of  thy  creation,  until  iniquity  was  found  in  thee.  In  the  multitude  of  thy 
deeds  thy  inward  parts  were  filled  with  iniquity  and  sin,  and  I  cast  thee  out  of  the 
mountain  of  God.  And  thou  wert  lost,  O  Cherub  ! '  Thou  hast  lost  thy  wisdom  ; 
although  thou  still  boastest  thereof  to  wretched  women  and  sorcerers ;  and  from  an 
angel,  thou  art  become — a  vile  and  loathsome  beast.  .  .  .  Miserable  one !  than 
whom  no  creature  is  more  wretched  or  more  shameless ;  how — after  such  great 
glory — darest  thou  to  come  before  us,  uttering  brutish  bellowings  !  Blush,  thou 
wretch,  and  take  to  flight,  and  fear  the  commands  of  God  Omnipotent. 

The  following  is  much  shorter — even  in  the  original — but  possibly 
more  powerful,  in  that  it  avoids  the  tone  of  a  homily,  which  to  some 
extent  mars  the  effect  of  the  preceding  one. 

"Woe  unto  thee,  thou  who  hast  made  a  treaty  with  Death,  and  a  compact  with 
Hell.  .  .  .  Woe  unto  thee,  whose  rejoicings  at  the  day  of  thy  creation  are  changed 
into  wailings  everlasting !  .  .  .  Woe  unto  thee,  whose  sins  are  written  with  an 
iron  pen,  and  graven  in  thy  heart  with  an  adamantine  nail.  .  .  .  Woe  unto  thee, 
into  whom  rottenness  hath  entered,  and  out  of  whose  infection  the  worms  of  false- 
hood are  born ;  for  nothing  remaineth  intact  within  thee.  .  .  .  Woe  unto  thee, 
who  wert  created  that  thou  shouldst  see  light ;  and  lo,  thou  hast  taken  hold  on 
darkness.  .  .  .  The  days  of  mourning  for  a  dead  man  are  seven ;  but  for  the 
damned  they  endure  throughout  eternity.  .  .  .  Woe  unto  thee  who  art  for  ever 
banished  from  the  country  of  celestial  citizens  and  from  the  society  of  the  Angels. 
.  .  .  Woe  unto  thee,  over  whose  head  fly  the  owls,  and  wild  beasts  make  their 
den ;  and  whose  face  is  black  with  the  smoke  of  Hell.  .  .  .  Woe  unto  thee  that 
spoilest :  shalt  thou  not  also  be  spoiled  ?  .  .  .  Woe  unto  thee,  woe  unto  thee,  who 
shall  deliver  thee  from  the  strong  archer,  Christ  ?  .  .  .  Woe  unto  thee,  unless  thou 
departest  now,  now  \  out  of  this  creature.  ...  Go  therefore  out  from  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  Sacred  Trinity,  indi visibly  divided,  and  di visibly  joined  in 
Ore.  .  . 
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Setting  aside  the  slight  drawback  (already  alluded  to)  in  the  first 
of  these  '  Exprobrationes,'  we  may  say  that  they  are  of  about  equal 
merit.  The  latter  has  more  incisive  energy  and  prophetic  denuncia- 
tion ;  the  former,  a  greater  proportion  of  disdainful  serenity  and 
calm. 

It  is  impossible  to  terminate  this  series  of  selections  without  pre- 
senting to  the  reader's  examination  at  least  a  few  scattered  fragments 
of  the  exorcism  known  as  '  apocalyptical.'  Its  worth  is  so  much 
above  the  common  level  that,  in  my  opinion,  none  of  the  others  even 
comes  near  it.  If  beauty,  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  consists  in  the  fit- 
ness and  appropriateness  of  the  terms  chosen,  we  first  of  all  remark 
that  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  appeals  to  the  lost  Archangel  in  a 
language  that  none  can  understand  so  well  as  he  ;  for,  by  the  images 
flashed  before  him,  millions  of  painful  associations  of  unknown 
brilliancy  and  depth  are  awakened  in  his  mind.  And  then,  besides, 
there  comes  for  the  listeners  too  the  intense  opposition  between  the 
radiant  things  beheld  by  the  Apostle  in  Patmos,  and  the  sombre 
Being  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  We  feel  instinctively  reminded 
of  those  bells  which  in  times  gone  by  were  heard,  with  their  majestic 
and  sonorous  undulations,  abova  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  blast  and 
roarings  of  the  hurricane.  It  seems  like  a  glimpse  of  celestial 
splendour  let  down  into  the  bottomless  pit.  The  Sun  of  Glory  shoots 
one  golden  ray  into  those  caverns  where  dwells  the  Second  Death ; 
above,  we  see  angels  and  saints  glowing  with  ethereal  hues,  and  indis- 
tinct amid  clouds  of  incense  ;  below,  unutterably  monstrous  shapes, 
writhing  in  the  hated  light,  though  half  concealed  by  the  brimstone 
vapours  of  that  abyss  *  whose  smoke  riseth  up  for  ever  and  ever.'  Even 
the  most  wonderful  instance  of  Homer's  genius — Poseidon  opening 
a  chasm  with  his  trident,  and  the  King  of  Hades  starting  in  terror 
from  his  throne — is  here  immeasurably  surpassed,  not  only  by  all  the 
tremendous  effect  of  the  superhuman  Apocalyptic  vision,  but  by  all 
the  distance  that  separates  the  mere  creation  of  a  poet's  fancy  from 
the  actual  functions  of  the  priesthood — the  ideal  world  from  the  world 
of  fact. 

By  the  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  hath  given  to  make  known  unto 
His  servants  those  things  which  are  shortly  to  take  place ;  and  hath  signified, 
sending  by  His  Angel  ...  I  exorcize  you,  ye  Angels  of  untold  perversity  ! 

By  Him  that  is  the  faithful  witness,  the  first  born  among  the  dead,  and  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  ...  I  exorcize  you,  ye  dweller  in  the  regions  of 
Hell ! 

And  by  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  blood  .  .  . 
And  behold  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  who 
pierced  Him  ;  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  weep  before  Him  .  .  .  And  by 
all  the  wondrous  signs,  terrible  voices,  mighty  thunders,  and  mystic  visions  which 
St.  John  beheld :  I  exorcize  you,  O  angels  who  entice  unto  evil  deeds,  that  ye  do 
go  far  away  from  this  creature. 

By  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  .  .  .  and  by  One  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  candlesticks ;  by  His  voice,  as  the  voice  of  many 
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waters  ...  By  His  words, '  I  am  living,  Who  was  dead  ;  and  behold,  I  live  for 
ever  and  ever ;  and  I  have  the  keys  of  Death  and  of  Hell : '  I  say  unto  you,  Depart, 
O  Angels  that  show  the  way  to  eternal  perdition. 

By  the  door  which  John  saw  open  in  Heaven  ;  by  the  twenty-four  thrones,  and 
the  twenty-four  elders  .  .  .  and  by  the  lightnings  and  thunders  and  voices  which 
proceeded  out  from  the  Throne  .  .  .  By  the  sea  which  he  saw,  as  it  were  of  glass 
mingled  with  fire  .  .  .  and  by  the  four  living  beings  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind 
...  By  the  words  which  they  incessantly  did  say, '  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  that  was,  and  that  is,  and  that  is  to  come  '  .  .  .  By  the  Angel  who  cried 
out, '  Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  Book  and  to  loose  the  seals  ?  '  .  .  .  By  the  Lamb, 
as  it  were  slain  ...  By  the  harps  and  by  the  vials  of  gold,  full  of  perfumes  :  I 
charge  ye,  O  Angels  of  death,  to  flee  quickly  out  of  this  creature  !  .  .  . 

By  the  opening  of  the  seals  .  .  .  By  the  Angel,  descending  from  Heaven, 
covered  with  a  cloud,  having  his  face  like  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  it  were  columns 
of  fire  ...  By  the  great  battle  in  Heaven,  between  Michael  the  Archangel  with 
his  followers,  and  the  Dragon,  with  your  miserable  crew  .  .  .  By  the  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  having  their  names  and  their  fathers'  names  written  on 
their  foreheads  .  .  .  And  by  the  voice  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  as  it  were 
of  harpers  harping  on  their  harps  .  .  .  And  by  the  voice  that  said, '  Blessed  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord'  .  .  .  By  the  Angel  descending  from  Heaven,  having 
the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand ;  who  seized  the  Dragon, 
the  old  serpent,  that  is  the  Devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years  .  .  . 
By  the  great  white  Throne,  and  by  Him  that  sat  thereon,  from  Whose  sight 
Heaven  and  earth  did  flee  ...  I  command  you  to  cease  from  tormenting,  0 
Angels,  heirs  of  everlasting  doom ! 

And  by  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  Heaven  like  a 
bride  adorned  for  the  bridegroom  .  .  .  and  by  the  gates  thereof  and  then-  mys- 
teries .  .  .  and  by  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  .  .  .  and  by  the  tree  of  life  .  .  . 
and  by  Him  Who  cometh  to  render  unto  every  one  according  to  his  works,  Who 
is  the  root  and  offspring  of  Jesse  and  the  bright  and  morning  Star:  I  adjure  you, 
ye  evil  ones,  Depart ! 

Once  again :  granted  that  the  belief  in  spirits,  possession,  and 
the  exorcistic  power  has  only  a  probable  foundation,  can  anything 
be  conceived  more  beautiful  than  this  ?  Net  at  least  by  the  writer. 

M.  H.  DZIEWICKI. 
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IT  would  be  premature  and  probably  misleading  to  attempt  here  to 
deal  with  many  of  the  interesting  problems  involved  in  the  recent 
experimental   operations   of  our    fleets  in    home  waters.      In   the 
absence   of    full  reports   from    the    admirals  and    officers   in  high 
command  during  the  manoeuvres,  the  real  value  to  be  attached  to  a 
variety  of  reported  incidents  cannot  be  truly  ascertained.   It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Admiralty  will  take  the  country  fully  into  its 
confidence  by  publishing  their  reports,  and  if  not  whether  Parliament 
will    complacently    acquiesce    in   the    valuable    information    they 
must  contain  being  silently  buried  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  Whitehall. 
On  one  matter  connected  with  Admiralty  administration  the  reports 
would  throw  much  light.     The  public  have  a  right  to  know  distinctly 
whether  the  recent  experimental  operations  were  carried  out  merely 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  home  fleet  and  reserves  for  active  service 
on  short  notice,  or  in  order  to  obtain  by  practical  experiment  some 
clue  to  determining  the  sufficiency  of  our  naval  means  to  carry  out 
now,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  primary  principle  of  the  naval  policy 
of  England  in  the  days   of  sailing  ships.     It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  Admiralty  should  have  tried  experimental  operations  on  a 
scale  which  absorbed  the  whole  of  our  available  seagoing  force  at 
home  without  having  distinctly  formulated  and  laid  down  the  par- 
ticular and  main  points  upon  which  information  was  sought.     Still 
less  can  it  be  supposed  that,  having  arranged,  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
periments to  be  tried,  the  admirals  entrusted  with  their  execution 
were  not  specifically  told  for  what  precise  purpose  they  were  insti- 
tuted nor  the  special  points  upon   which  they  were  required  to  re- 
port  at  the   conclusion   of    the   manoeuvres.     The  publication  in 
full  of    the   reports  would   therefore  furnish  evidence   indirectly, 
respecting  the  real  objects  the  Admiralty  had  in  view,  though  the 
publication  of  the  Admiralty's  instructions  to  the   admirals   as  to 
those  objects  and  the  nature  of  the  information  to   be  furnished  by 
their  reports  would  be  a  necessary  preface  to  their  publication. 

To  the  present  Admiralty  belong  the  unique  distinction  and 
sole  credit  of  venturing  to  take  our  fleet  out  of  the  cotton-wool  in 
which  all  previous  Administrations  had  carefully  preserved  it  from 
any  risks  of  scratches  or  damage,  in  order  to  subject  the  whole  of 
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our  available  seagoing  forces  at  home  to  the  test  of  mobilisation  and 
to  the  strain  of  mimic  warfare  for  nearly  a  whole  month. 

It  is  over  thirty  years  since  steam  supplanted  sail-power  in  our 
war  fleet  and  some  twenty  years  since  armour  took  the  place  of  wood. 
Still  more  recently  armaments  have  totally  changed  and  torpedo 
defence  developed,  but  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  previous 
Admiralty  administrators  in  all  these  years  to  try  practical  experi- 
ments which  could  throw  light  upon  the  naval  necessities  of  the 
nation  under  conditions  so  changed  since  the  close  of  the  last  great 
naval  war. 

The  means  used  and  the  machinery  employed  for  purposes  of 
modern  naval  warfare  are  so  complex  that,  in  all  matters  which  range 
themselves  under  the  head  of  naval  equipment,  it  is  dangerous  to 
generalise  without  a  complete  examination  from  several  points  of  view 
of  actual  and  authenticated  results  obtained  by  a  prolonged  series  of 
experiments.  Yet  despite  the  repeated  warnings  of  experts  and 
constant  pleadings  of  students,  all  previous  Admiralty  officials  have 
persistently  neglected  the  most  obvious  methods  of  ascertaining  by 
practical  experiments  the  data  required  to  determine  general  con- 
clusions as  to  the  amount  and  composition  of  naval  forces  which  the 
necessities  of  the  empire  under  modern  conditions  demand. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  great  change  from  sailing  to  steam-fleets 
the  practical  experience  gained  in  actual  war  supplied  all  the  data 
required  to  determine  the  numerical  strength  and  composition  of  the 
fleet  necessary  to  employ  under  any  given  circumstances  of  maritime 
war.  The  mode  of  application  of  our  naval  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  safety  of  our  commerce  and  our  shores  was  not  a 
matter  for  speculation ;  it  had  been  long  ago  ascertained  by  experience. 
The  masking  of  the  enemy's  fleets  in  its  own  ports  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  superior  British  force  in  the  waters  of  the  hostile  power 
was  the  fundamental  condition  it  was  the  aim  of  our  policy  to 
accomplish.  Upon  this  main  principle  of  policy  we  had  been  taught 
by  experience  to  rely  primarily  for  our  safety.  The  amount  of 
superiority  required  to  carry  out  this  policy  was  much  more  easily 
calculated  then  than  now,  chiefly  because  we  had  the  data  furnished 
by  experience  under  the  old  conditions  of  sails,  while  under  the 
present  conditions  of  steam  and  torpedo  defence  we  have  not  even 
attempted,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  to  obtain  it.  But  even  under 
the  old  conditions  we  had  learned  to  allow  a  large  margin  and  to 
accept  the  necessity  of  providing  in  addition  a  considerable  reserve 
behind  it.  This  is  broadly  illustrated  by  remembering  that  the 
result  of  Trafalgar  to  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers  the  year  after 
was  an  extraordinary  navy  vote  equivalent  to  two-and-a-half  per  cent. 
on  the  annual  value  of  our  annual  sea-trade  then.  When,  after 
nearly  forty  years  of  profound  peace,  Her  Majesty,  in  1854,  led  to  sea 
the  fleet  destined  for  the  occupation  of  Russian  waters  in  the  Baltic, 
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the  naval  policy  England  had  pursued  through  this  long  period  of 
peace  was  visibly  expressed,  not  merely  by  an  enormous  battle-fleet 
at  sea,  but  by  a  magnificent  reserve  of  ships  and  naval  armaments. 
It  is  on  record  as  official  evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  during  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  war  not 
one  single  ship  was  delayed  one  single  hour  for  any  portion  of  its 
artillery  equipment,  although  the  demands  upon  the  Ordnance 
Department  for  Army  services  in  the  Crimea  were  so  heavy  and  so  con- 
stant. It  is  notorious  that  at  this  moment  we  are  not  able  to  arm 
ships  otherwise  ready  for  sea,  and  that,  if  during  the  manoeuvres  a 
first-class  gun  had  become  permanently  disabled  it  could  not  have  been 
replaced  for  many  months. 

The  naval  power  and  equipment  at  the  ready  command  of 
England  thirty-five  years  ago  as  compared  with  that  possessed  by 
the  very  limited  number  of  foreign  nations  maintaining  war  navies, 
furnished  a  guarantee  not  merely  for  our  own  naval  safety  but 
exercised  an  indirect  influence  tending  to  preserve  the  maritime 
peace  of  the  world.  The  actual  amount  of  force  we  placed  and 
maintained  in  Russian  waters,  whether  in  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  Pacific, 
or  White  Sea,  was  really  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  actual  necessities 
of  blockade  ;  it  indicated  rather  provision  for  possible  eventualities 
and  the  contingency  of  more  general  European  complications.  The 
moral  effect  of  the  overwhelming  naval  force  we  then  possessed 
rendered  it  certain  that  an  insignificant  proportion  of  our  total  naval 
power  in  Eussian  waters  would  have  been  sufficient  to  completely 
paralyse  the  naval  forces  of  Eussia.  Naval  construction  was  just  at 
that  period  engaged  in  effecting  a  compromise  between  sail  and 
steam  power.  The  war  hastened  the  completion  of  the  process. 
Though  this  change  was  the  greatest  perhaps  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  conditions  of  maritime  warfare,  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  British  ministers  then  to  plead  changing  conditions  in 
construction  as  a  reason  for  restricting  our  shipbuilding  programme. 
It  was  abundantly  clear  at  the  outset  of  this  change  that  a  steam 
fleet  must  cost  very  considerably  more  than  a  sailing  fleet,  but  the 
element  of  increased  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  was 
subordinated  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  that  numerical  superiority 
required  by  traditional  policy.  The  great  muster  of  steam  war-ships, 
after  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  at  Spithead  furnished  the 
clearest  evidence  that  neither  changing  conditions  nor  increasing 
cost  had  tempted  English  statesmen  to  depart  from  the  naval  policy 
of  their  fathers.  We  still  had  a  numerical  superiority  so  great  over 
any  single  power  as  to  render  danger  of  successful  maritime  attack, 
except  by  a  combination  of  first-class  powers,  highly  improbable,  and 
this  was  generally  accepted  as  a  primary  principle  of  our  maritime 
security.  From  that  time  down  to  the  general  adoption  of  armoured 
ships  the  main  principle  of  our  traditional  naval  policy  still  dominated 
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Admiralty  programmes.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  battle  between 
guns  and  armour,  the  claims  of  the  ram  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
torpedo  combined  with  enormous  and  constant  increase  in  the  size 
and  cost  of  war-ships  and  the  ever-accumulating  expense  of  all  sorts  of 
novel  naval  appliances  seems  to  have  undermined  if  not  destroyed 
our  faith  in  the  value  of  the  teachings  of  past  experience.  The  pre- 
cise nature  and  extent  of  the  actual  work  which  must  be  done  in  war 
by  our  fleet  if  our  maritime  supremacy  is  to  be  preserved,  was  for- 
gotten in  the  turmoil  of  unceasing  changes  of  minor  conditions,  and 
alarm  at  the  consequent  increase  of  expenditure.  It  was  a  gradual 
process  originating  in  attempts  to  compromise  between  necessity  and 
cost,  naturally  developing  into  confusion  between  end  and  means, 
and  finally  producing  a  policy  which  can  only  be  defended  by  those 
responsible  for  our  naval  safety  by  abstract  reference  to  aggregate 
tonnage  !  Though  the  present  First  Lord  has  unfortunately  followed 
the  lead  of  his  immediate  predecessors  in  this  matter,  the  recent  ex- 
perimental operations  were  judiciously  adapted  to  finally  dispose  of 
any  arguments  concerning  *  relative  naval  superiority '  based  upon 
so  ridiculous  a  standard  of  comparison.  The  main  lesson  taught  in 
a  few  days  of  practical  experiment  is  clear  and  distinct.  It  is,  that 
abstract  comparisons  of  aggregate  tonnage  as  a  means  of  estimating 
relative  naval  power  are,  as  experts  have  persistently  protested, 
absolutely  and  entirely  worthless. 

In  order  to  make  this  clear,  it  may  be  well  to  review  briefly  the 
conditions,  circumstances,  and  results  of  the  naval  manoeuvres  so  far 
as  the  particular  point  is  concerned.  The  whole  of  our  available 
fleet  at  home  was  divided  into  two  parts,  A  and  B.  The  A  portion 
represented  the  British,  while  the  B  portion  was  assumed  to  belong 
to  a  power  with  whom  we  were  at  war.  Ireland  was  supposed  to  be 
the  country  to  which  the  B  fleet  belonged,  and  Berehaven  (Bantry 
Bay)  and  Lough  Swilly  the  two  main  naval  bases  of  the  enemy.  As 
a  matter  of  course  the  temporary  head-quarters  of  the  British  force 
were  selected  by  reference  to  geographical  circumstances  and  con- 
venience, and  therefore  Milford  Haven  and  Lamlash  Bay  (Arran) 
respectively  represented  the  temporary  bases  of  the  two  divisions 
respectively  of  the  A  force  operating  off  Bantry  Bay  and  Lough 
Swilly.  The  A  fleet  (British)  consisted  of  13  battle-ships  and  13 
cruisers ;  the  B  fleet  (enemy's)  consisted  of  9  battle-ships  and  10 
cruisers.  Each  fleet  had  attached  to  it  12  first-class  torpedo- 
boats.  At  the  date  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  supposed  hostili- 
ties the  B  force  was  distributed  as  follows :  in  Berehaven  there 
were  5  battle-ships  and  5  cruisers ;  while  in  Lough  Swilly  were 
4  battle-ships  'and  5  cruisers,  the  torpedo-boats  being  also  dis- 
tributed between  these  two  places.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
both  Berehaven  and  Lough  Swilly  were  assumed  to  be  strongly  forti- 
fied ports.  Rules  were  laid  down  for  determining  the  circumstances 
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deciding  tactical  results  such  as  captures,  and  the  putting  out  of  action 
vessels  of  each  class.  Geographical  limits  were  assigned  to  the  sphere 
of  operations,  beyond  which  they  were  not  in  any  event  to  extend. 
These  limits  can  shortly  be  described  by  observing  that  the  opera- 
tions practically  were  confined  to  the  waters  close  at  home.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  refer  further  to  details  of  the  arrangements  as  in 
dealing  with  broad  issues  they  would  only  tend  to  confuse. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  was  as  follows : — • 

A.  British. 

Battle-ships  ,        .         .         ,     105,190  tons 

Cruisers 36,605    „ 

Total,  A  (British)  141,795  tons. 

B.  Enemy's. 

Battle-ships     ,        ,        .        ,        ,        ,    72,230  tons 
Cruisers .        ,        .        ,        ,        ,        .     23,470    „ 

Total,  B  (Enemy's)  95,700  tons. 

Thus  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  A  (British)  fleet  exceeded  that  of 
the  B  (enemy's)  fleet,  both  in  battle-ships  and  in  the  total,  by  about 

fifty  Per  cent' 

Now  on  the  13th  of  March  last  the  First  Lord,  having  given  to  the 
House  of  Commons  statistical  evidence  of  our  'relative  naval  superi- 
ority '  in  figures  representing  aggregate  tonnage,  thus  summed  up : — 

What  our  naval  superiority  as  compared  with  other  Powers  should  be  is  a 
matter  of  dispute,  but  I  am  well  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  we  are  from  30 
to  40  per  cent,  above  the  next  most  powerful  naval  Power.  That  being  the  condition 
of  things,  and  we  can  build  much  faster  than  any  foreign  country,  I  believe  our 
relative  superiority  as  far  as  fighting  power  is  concerned  is  established. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  therefore  here  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
lative superiority  of  A  fleet  to  B  fleet  was,  according  to  Admiralty 
calculations,  analogous  to  the  relative  superiority  now  of  the  British 
over  the  French  fleet. 

"We  may  take  Cherbourg  and  Brest  to  have  been  fairly  represented 
by  Berehaven  and  Lough  Swilly  for  the  relative  distances  of  the 
latter  places  from  Milford  Haven  and  Lamlash  Bay  sufficiently  nearly 
correspond  to  the  distances  of  these  two  great  war  ports  of  France 
and  our  great  Channel  ports.  Our  Mediterranean  fleet  may  be  written 
off  against  that  portion  of  the  French  fleet  having  its  base  at  Toulon, 
and  so  with  the  exception  of  the  arbitrary  and  artificial  geographical 
limits  assigned  to  the  sphere  of  operations,  the  parallel  between  the 
assumed  conditions  of  the  mimic  warfare  and  the  actual  conditions 
which  would  exist  in  case  of  a  war  with  France  to-morrow  is  suffi- 
ciently complete. 

The  work  to  be  done  by  the  A  fleet  was  not  to  prove  its  superiority 
'  as  far  as  fighting  power  was  concerned'  over  the  B  fleet.  No  ex- 
periment was  needed  to  establish  the  fact  that  if  all  other  conditions 
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appertaining  to  efficiency  were  equal,  and  if  an  imaginary  ring  were 
formed  in  the  open  sea  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  fight,  the  A  fleet  of 
13  battle-ships  and  13  cruisers  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  141,795 
tons  would  prove  its  superiority  over  the  B  fleet  of  9  battle-ships  and 
10  cruisers  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  95,700  tons.  What  cer- 
tainly was  needed  was  a  series  of  practical  experiments  with  our 
fleet  which  would  once  more  recall  national  attention  from  the  absorb- 
ing attractions  of  details  to  the  actual  work  to  be  done  by  our  fleet 
in  war,  and  to  furnish  us  with  modern  data  so  as  to  enable  an  estimate 
to  be  made  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  naval  forces  required  to 
secure  our  safety  in  war.  For  these  purposes  these  experimental 
operations,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  prolonged  series,  were  ex- 
cellently planned  and  admirably  executed. 

The  object  of  the  B  fleet  was  naturally  to  try  and  do  us  all  the 
harm  possible  without  risking  a  pitched  battle  with  our  superior  force. 
The  aim  of  the  A  fleet  was  to  pf event  the  B  fleet  carrying  out  its 
obvious  programme,  and  therefore  the  distribution  of  the  A  fleet  was 
determined  by  the  distribution  of  the  B  fleet  at  the  commencement 
of  the  supposed  hostilities. 

The  task  devolving  upon  A  fleet  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  afford- 
ing protection  to  British  ports  and  commerce  was  to  keep  the  B  fleet 
from  putting  to  sea ;  in  other  words  masking  it ;  or,  failing  success 
in  that  effort,  to  assert  its  superiority  over  B  fleet  by  contact  sought 
and  obtained  with  B  fleet  before  it  had  time  to  carry  into  effect  any 
material  portion  of  its  programme  of  injury  and  destruction.  In 
order  therefore  to  mask  the  enemy's  fleet  a  force  was  placed  off  Bantry 
Bay  and  off  Lough  Swilly  relatively  superior  to  the  divisions  of  the 
B  fleet  respectively  at  those  two  ports. 

The  attempt  to  mask  a  superior  force  with  an  inferior  force  would 
be  absurd  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  with  a  simple  equality  of 
force  it  would  be,  generally  speaking,  hazardous  and  perhaps  impos- 
sible. The  conditions  determining  the  question  of  required  force 
are  various,  relating  more  or  less  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
position.  The  influence  which  enforces  effective  masking  may  be 
moral  effect,  produced  not  so  much  by  the  superiority  of  the  force 
actually  engaged  in  the  visible  operation  as  by  the  knowledge  of 
additional  and  readily  available  reserve  power  behind  it.  The 
superiority  of  the  A  fleet  over  the  B  fleet,  according  to  the  official 
computation,  was  46,095  tons  ;  but  this  margin  under  the  circum- 
stances of  relative  positions  inside  and  outside  two  ports  separated 
by  a  considerable  distance  was  too  slight  to  admit  of  keeping  any 
material  proportion  of  the  A  fleet  in  reserve  elsewhere.  The  whole 
of  the  A  fleet  was  practically  absorbed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
two  advanced  positions  off  the  enemy's  ports.  Thus  the  admiral  of 
the  force  representing  the  British  fleet  was  compelled  to  attempt  to 
hold  advanced  positions  at  sea  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  in  port  without 
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supports,  without  reliefs,  and  -without  any  reserve  whatever  available 
for  the  defence  of  the  waters  at  his  base.  Again  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  here  also  the  parallel  is  complete  between  this  strate- 
gical distribution  of  mimic  hostilities  and  what  would  be  the  actual 
state  of  things  were  we  at  war  with  France  alone  to-morrow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  attempt  to  mask  the  B  fleet  failed. 
Whether  such  failure  was  due  to  one  simple  predominating  cause  or 
to  a  combination  of  a  variety  of  causes  is  precisely  what  is  required 
to  be  authoritatively  ascertained.  A  trustworthy  decision  on  this 
point  can  only  be  arrived  at  after  official  evidence  furnished  by  both 
sides  has  been  subjected  to  careful  comparative  analysis.  It  maybe 
that  an  error  in  judgment  precipitated,  if  it  did  not  originate,  the 
failure.  Errors  in  judgment,  however,  cannot  be  infallibly  guarded 
against  even  by  our  retirement  system,  which  makes  employment  in 
high  commands  chiefly  depend  upon  the  date  of  a  man's  birth.  But 
the  consequences  of  an  error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  commander 
of  a  masking  force  may  be  final  if  he  has  been  left  without  an 
adequate  reserve  of  force  behind  him.  In  any  case  the  extent  of 
injury  or  disaster  ensuing  from  the  escape  of  the  force  which  should 
have  been  kept  locked  up  would  probably  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  availability  of  the  reserves  at  the  command  of  the  masking 
power.  There  are,  however,  good  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  an 
inherent  lack  of  necessary  staying  power  due  to  a  variety  of  causes 
contributed  to  make  the  position  of  A  fleet  untenable  in  a  very 
limited  space  of  time.  Among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned 
insufficiency  of  certain  types  of  ships,  the  necessities  of  coal-supply, 
the  effect  on  machinery  and  engine-room  staff  by  the  sort  of  wear 
and  tear  peculiar  to  the  exigencies  of  the  special  service  in  which 
the  ships  were  engaged,  insufficiency  in  the  number  of  executive 
naval  officers  and  certain  classes  of  petty  officers  necessary  to  afford 
them  adequate  relief  and  rest  un  der  conditionsof  constant  torment 
from  a  continuous  series  of  attacks  by  torpedo-boats,  delivered  with 
all  the  advantages  a  fixed  and  secure  base  affords.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  discuss  these  and  other  similar  questions  which  may 
all  be  classified  under  two  heads,  'materiel  and  personnel,  and  each 
examined  from  the  standpoint  of  adaptation  to  the  work  required 
to  be  done.  But  there  is  one  consideration  to  which  attention  may 
well  be  directed,  and  to  which  I  will  now  very  briefly  refer.  The 
admirals  in  command  of  each  division  of  the  B  fleet  were  in  close 
and  constant  communication  up  to  the  hour  of  putting  to  sea,  and 
having  the  control  of  the  telegraph  system  were  able  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  ships  and  movements  observed  from  signal  stations  on  the 
coast.  Precisely  similar  would  be  the  position  in  this  respect  of 
French  admirals  in  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Kochefort,  and  Toulon. 
No  arrangements  were  made  or  means  supplied  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  constant  and  rapid  communication  between  the  two 
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divisions  of  the  A  fleet.  To  seize  and  hold  islands  and  outlying 
rocks  incapable  of  resistance  and  suitable  as  telegraph  stations,  and 
to  connect  them  by  submarine  cables  presents  no  difficulties,  if  the 
admirals  are  but  supplied  with  the  staff  and  appliances.  In  a  few 
hours  after  the  supposed  declaration  of  war  the  Fastnet  ought  to 
have  been  connected  via  Milford  Haven  and  Lamlash  Bay  with,  say, 
Tory  Island.  A  chain  of  look-out  stations  in  telegraphic  connection 
might  also  have  been  established  from,  say,  Scariff  Island,  Kenmare 
river,  to  the  Mull  of  Kin  tyre,  by  the  appropriation  of  such  islets  as  were 
suitable  out  of  the  many  situated  off  the  west  and  north-west  coast 
of  Ireland.  Such  arrangements  combined  with  visual  signals,  now 
brought  to  such  perfection,  would  have  neutralised  the  disadvantage 
attributable  to  want  of  power  of  rapid  communication  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  A  fleet.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  deficiencies 
exhibited  in  the  equipment  of  the  A  fleet  in  these  matters  aptly 
illustrates  what  would  be  the  actual  state  of  things  which  would  be 
found  to  exist  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  and  that  neither 
the  plans,  the  forces,  the  staff,  the  cables,  nor  the  other  appliances 
adapted  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  French  coast  geography  would 
be  forthcoming. 

The  first  phase  of  the  operations  terminated  adversely  to  the 
British  fleet.  It  still  retained  its  relative  superiority  on  entering  the 
second  phase  of  campaign,  but  in  the  limits  of  time  allowed  for  the 
experiments  no  contact  between  the  two  fleets  took  place.  It  is  not 
possible  to  say  where  or  when  the  fleets  would  meet  had  the  limits 
of  time  been  indefinitely  extended.  The  narrow  and  wholly  artificial 
geographical  limits  assigned  were  disadvantageous  to  B  fleet  and 
distinctly  favourable  to  A  fleet.  By  restricting  the  area  of  experi- 
ment, contact — which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  B  fleet  to  avoid,  and  of 
the  A  fleet  to  secure — was  made  more  probable.  But  the  termina- 
tion of  the  operations  found  the  inferior  fleet  in  one  direction  with 
a  fair  record  of  damage  done  while  the  larger  fleet  was  in  another 
direction,  having  failed  to  assert  its  *  relative  superiority  as  far  as 
fighting  power  was  concerned.'  Confining  the  operations  to  home 
waters  destroyed  much  of  the  real  lesson  to  be  taught  by  these 
experimental  operations.  Our  Mediterranean  fleet  also  might  have 
been  divided  between  A  and  B  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  the 
home  fleet ;  and  Cyprus,  with  an  assumed  fortified  harbour,  selected 
to  represent  the  B  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  force.  Including 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  sphere  of  operations  would  have  more 
plainly  illustrated  the  actual  work  to  be  done  by  our  battle  fleet  in 
war,  and  exhibited  still  more  distinctly  the  insufficiency  of  our  present 
means  to  do  it.  Even  as  it  was,  however,  these  manoeuvres  sufficiently 
exposed  the  peril  of  relying  upon  abstract  comparisons  of  aggregate 
tonnage,  as  any  guarantee  of  maritime  security. 

It  was  officially  announced,  quite  recently,  that  the  Admiralty  did 
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not  know  by  what  means  we  can  test  the  relative  naval  superiority  of 
this  country  as  compared  with  other  countries  '  except  by  taking  the 
number  of  ships,  the  number  of  men,  and  the  number  of  guns,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  number  of  ships,  the  number  of  men,  and 
the  number  of  guns  which  those  countries  respectively  have.'  These 
experimental  operations  have  at  once  recalled  to  our  notice  those  ele- 
ments of  time  and  place,  which,  though  they  may  not  concern  naval 
superiority  in  the  abstract,  are  nevertheless  the  determining  influences 
of  the  power  to  assert  it.  It  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  naval  superi- 
ority in  the  abstract  on  which  our  reliance  can  be  placed,  but  the  ability 
to  assert  it  when  and  where  required.  This  ability  depends  upon  geo- 
graphical circumstances  in  conjunction  with  the  strength  and  com- 
position of  the  force  over  which  superiority  is  to  be  asserted. 
Geographical  conditions  are  primary  determining  influences  in  mari- 
time warfare  as  in  land  operations.  Such  are — the  nature  and  extent 
of  coast  lines,  the  distribution  of  war  and  commercial  ports,  the 
number,  direction,  length,  and  relative  importance  of  the  sea-lines 
of  communication.  These  conditions  must  determine  the  nature 
and  amount  of  force  necessary  for  our  safety  in  a  war,  say,  with 
France,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
land  frontier,  railways,  and  roads  of  intercommunication  between 
France  and  Germany  rule  the  military  arrangements  of  Germany. 
In  both  cases  the  element  of  place  rules  the  number  and  com- 
position of  the  forces  necessary,  while  the  element  of  time  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  the  organisation  which  has  to  produce  the 
right  forces  at  the  right  places,  and  to  maintain  them  effective  and 
efficient  so  long  as  they  are  required.  Would  the  practical  German 
people  tolerate  a  War  Office  that  ignored  all  such  considerations,  and 
knew  no  other  means  by  which  German  military  superiority,  com- 
pared with  that  of  France,  could  be  tested  but  the  rule  of  thumb 
mode  of  taking  the  numbers  of  German  soldiers,  horses,  and  guns, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  numbers  of  French  soldiers,  horses, 
and  guns?  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  both  in 
Germany  and  France  the  arrangements  for  defence  have  been  pre- 
pared and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  forces  required  to  be 
maintained  decided  after  the  most  detailed  and  elaborate  calcu- 
lations, and  that  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  on  almost  every 
yard  of  frontier  has  been  provided  for.  It  is  equally  true  that 
France,  by  her  known  arrangements  and  the  utterances  of  her  naval 
authorities,  has  plainly  shown  us  and  the  world  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  England,  her  plans  are  ready  and  her  programme  for  their 
execution  complete.  The  experimental  naval  operations,  perhaps 
opportunely,  show  us,  and  necessarily  other  nations,  that  we  have 
neither  plans,  programme,  nor  sufficient  means  to  do  the  actual  work 
required  to  be  done  for  our  safety  in  such  a  war. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  following 
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broad  considerations  suggested  by  the  events  of  the  naval  manoeuvres, 
and  respecting  which  detailed  information  is  not  needed. 

In  the  first  place  supposing  the  relative  and  actual  superiority  of 
the  A  fleet  over  the  B  fleet  had  admitted  of  placing,  say  at  Milford, 
in  reserve  and  ready  for  action,  a  force  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  total  aggregate  strength  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  A 
fleet  placed  off  Bantry  Bay  and  Lough  Swilly,  and  double  the  total 
aggregate  strength  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  B  fleet  at  these  ports 
— that  is,  five  battle-ships  and  seven  cruisers — is  it  likely  the 
admiral  of  the  B  fleet  would  have  seriously  contemplated  putting  to 
sea  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  at  all  ?  Assuming,  however,  that  the 
moral  effect  produced  by  this  reserve  of  the  A  fleet  at  Milford 
Haven  proved  insufficient  to  deter  him  from  making  the  attempt 
and  that  he  succeeded,  in  what  position  would  the  B  fleet  have  been 
during  the  second  phase  of  the  manoeuvres  ?  It  would  have  had  to 
reckon  with  two  fleets,  each  equal  to  its  own  entire  strength,  operating 
close  to  their  own  bases,  and  to  incur  the  probability  of  being  caught 
in  a  trap  and  prevented  getting  back  to  its  own  ports.  Such  reflec- 
tions tend  to  preserve  that  fair  balance  of  mind  required  to  connect 
the  tactical  difficulties  of  maintaining  positions  off  an  enemy's  ports, 
and  the  strategical  conditions  under  which  they  are  attempted. 

The  parallel  between  the  conditions  under  which  these  experi- 
mental operations  were  carried  on  and  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  France  alone  brings  out  the  humiliating  truth 
that  at  any  moment  during  the  progress  of  such  a  war  the  adverse 
intervention  of  a  third  Power  possessing  a  relatively  inconsiderable 
war-navy  would  abruptly  terminate  for  us  all  reasonable  hope  of 
preserving  our  maritime  position. 

At  no  period,  either  during  the  first  or  the  second  phase  of  the 
manoeuvres,  did  such  circumstances  arise  as  would  have  made  any 
attempt  at  a  military  invasion  of  Great  Britain  come  within  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  probability,  no  matter  what  amount  of  military 
forces  may  be  credited  to  the  supposed  enemy. 

There  was,  however,  one  chief  element  wanting  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  illustration  of  actual  war  with  France  or  any  other  Power 
possessing  a  mercantile  marine.  The  delivery  of  multitudinous 
attacks  upon  our  ports,  offings,  and  lines  of  trade  by  armed  steamers, 
or  even  tugs,  we  must  imagine  if  we  would  complete  the  picture. 

J.  C.  R.  COLOMB. 
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MR.   FORSTER  AND   HIS  COLLEAGUES. 


NOTHING  but  a  sense  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Forster 
would  lead  me  to  enter  into  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  controversy 
with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Personally  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has  spoken  of  my  part  in  depicting 
Mr.  Forster's  life,  whilst  in  his  general  references  to  his  old  colleague 
and  friend  he  has  shown  a  genuine  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
character  of  one  from  whom  he  often  had  occasion  to  differ,  and 
whose  name  has  too  frequently  been  invoked  as  a  means  of 
attacking  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  But  in  the  paper  contributed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  September  number  of  this  Eeview  certain 
statements  and  assumptions  occur  to  which  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  attempt  a  reply.  I  have  been  selected  for  the  duty  of 
setting  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Forster  in  their  true  light 
before  the  public,  and  I  should  be  disloyal  both  to  my  dead  friend 
and  to  my  task  if  I  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  acquiesced  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  statements  or  in  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from 
the  facts  he  cites  from  Mr.  Forster's  Life.  It  is  of  course  chiefly 
with  his  references  to  the  episode  known  as  the  '  Kilmainham 
Treaty'  and  to  Mr.  Forster's  resignation  in  1882  that  I  propose  to 
deal  in  this  brief  rejoinder,  and  as  in  the  writing  of  his  Life,  so  now, 
I  shall  leave  Mr.  Forster  as  far  as  possible  to  speak  for  himself  in 
answering  the  criticisms  of  his  old  leader.  I  propose  to  take 
Mr.  Gladstone's  assertions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  chronological 
order,  and  to  set  against  them  the  evidence  I  find  in  the  papers  left 
by  Mr.  Forster  which  are  at  present  in  my  keeping. 

At  page  455  of  this  Review  Mr.  Gladstone  points  out  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  inconsistency  of  Forster's  conduct,  as  stated  by 
me,  in  seeking  to  supplement  the  existing  law  in  the  autumn  of 
1880  at  a  time  when  the  Irish  authorities  were  attempting  to  secure 
the  conviction  of  Mr.  Parnell  under  the  ordinary  law.  '  Mr.  "Wemyss 
Eeid  supposes,'  he  says,  '  that  the  discussion  on  this  subject  was 
allowed  to  drop  in  the  month  of  October  because  of  the  pressure  of 
the  foreign  questions  of  the  time.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  was  the 
determination  to  try  the  existing  law  which  displaced  for  the  time 
the  question  of  proposing  any  new  law.' 

I  cannot,  of  course,  question  any  statement  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
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makes  as  to  his  own  action ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
undoubtedly  Forster  believed  that  his  chief  was  at  that  moment — 
the  period  of  the  Dulcigno  demonstration — too  much  absorbed  in 
the  question  of  the  concert  of  Europe  to  be  able  to  devote  to  Irish 
affairs  the  amount  of  time  which  they  demanded.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  he  at  least  had  no  hope  of  any  good  resulting  from 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Parnell.  In  a  letter  which  I  have  already 
published,1  he  says,  respecting  that  prosecution  :  '  My  expectation  is 
that  the  opinion  [of  the  law  officers]  will  show  us  (1)  that  we  have 
the  strongest  moral  grounds  for  a  prosecution ;  (2)  that  we  have 
doubtful  legal  ground;  (3)  that  we  cannot  expect  a  conviction.' 
Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  that  ministers  did  not 
determine  to  amend  the  existing  law  because  they  wished  first  to 
see  the  result  of  Mr.  Parn ell's  prosecution,  does  not  apply  to  Mr. 
Forster.  The  issue  of  that  prosecution  it  was  notorious  could  not 
become  known  until  January  1881.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1880, 
Forster  penned  a  memorandum  for  the  information  of  his  colleagues, 
from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts : — 

If  nothing  be  done  till  January  this  will  happen :  Law  will  be  useless  in  the 
the  disturbed  districts ;  liberty  will  be  banished  ;  either  the  landlords  will  not  dare 
to  exercise  their  rights,  or,  if  they  do  exercise  them,  outrages  will  follow  which  we 
cannot  prevent. 

What  will  be  my  position  ?  I  shall  be  constantly  asked  to  perform  the  first 
duty  of  Government,  and  I  shall  be  compelled  to  say  I  cannot  perform  it.  I  shall 
be  reminded  of  my  frequent  assurances  to  Parliament  that  if  we  found  we  could 
not  protect  life  and  property  with  our  present  powers,  we  would  call  Parliament  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  such  additional  powers  as  may  be  needed  to 
fulfil  our  first  duty,  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  .  .  .  The  power  of  law, 
already  weak,  will  be  weakened.  Men  will  look  to  the  Land  League  for  protection, 
knowing  the  Government  cannot  give  it.  ... 

I  need  not  quote  further  from  this  emphatic  document  in  order 
to  show  that,  whatever  might  be  the  case  with  his  colleagues,  it  was 
certainly  not  true  of  Mr.  Forster  that  he  allowed  his  desire  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  law  to  remain  quiescent  pending  the  result  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  prosecution.  Nor,  as  a  matter  oi  fact,  did  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  adhere  to  this  determination.  It  was  on 
the  27th  of  November  that  after  a  prolonged  struggle  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Forster,  the  agreement  was  arrived  at  to  summon  Parliament  to 
meet  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  before  the  latter  date  had  arrived 
the  Cabinet  had  adopted  the  Coercion  Bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  afterwards  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  the 
House  was  actually  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  at  the  time 
when  the  end  of  the  so-called  *  State  trials  '  was  reached  at  Dublin. 
Clearly,  therefore,  this  determination  to  '  try  the  existing  law  '  before 
proposing  any  new  law,  was  abandoned  by  Forster's  colleagues  a  few 
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weeks  after  it  had  been  formed,  and  they  virtually  admitted  the 
justice  of  his  arguments  and  the  strength  of  his  position  by  agreeing 
to  the  introduction  of  a  Coercion  Bill  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1880  had  been  reached. 

The  next  question  I  must  raise  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty,  and  one  regarding  which  it  is  impossible  to  cite  freely 
the  documentary  evidence  that  exists.  I  refer  to  the  question  of 
Lord  Spencer's  appointment  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  to  the  relative 
positions  which  he  and  Mr.  Forster  were  to  have  held  in  the  official 
hierarchy  after  that  appointment  had  been  made.  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  (p.  458)  : — 

Mr.  "Wemyss  Reid  can  hardly  have  interpreted  Mr.  Forster  accurately  when  he 
writes  that  he  desired  this  change  (Lord  Spencer's  appointment)  in  order  that  there 
might  be  in  Dublin  someone  -with  sufficient  authority  to  take  decisions  '  at  times 
when  '  he  was  himself  compelled  to  be  in  London.  Evidently  a  Viceroy  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  character  or  the  long  experience  of  Lord 
Spencer,  could  not,  as  Viceroy,  be  less  than  the  chief  and  recognised  representative 
of  executive  power  in  Ireland. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  his  sanction  to  that  view  of 
Lord  Spencer's  appointment  which  represented  it  as  amounting  to 
the  *  supersession '  of  Mr.  Forster,  a  view  against  which  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  protest  in  my  book. 

The  matter  is  one  of  comparatively  little  importance  now.  It 
may  seem  trivial  indeed  to  discuss  the  point  whether,  in  a  certain 
event,  Mr.  Forster  would,  or  would  not,  have  been  subordinate  to 
Lord  Spencer.  But  I  am  jealous  for  two  things — Mr.  Forster's 
position  as  a  statesman,  and  my  own  character  for  accuracy  of  state- 
ment. It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  of  the 
meaning  of  the  appointment  is  not  a  new  one.  *  Supersession  of  the 
Chief  Secretary,'  was  the  cry  of  joy  raised  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
by  Mr.  Forster's  most  hostile  critic  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
news  of  Lord  Spencer's  appointment  was  made  known.  That  was 
the  popular  view  held  by  Mr.  Forster's  enemies  at  the  time,  and  it 
is  against  that  view  that  I  have  protested  most  vigorously  when 
telling  the  story  of  his  life.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  is  indeed  correct  in 
the  opinion  he  now  expresses  in  favour  of  that  view,  I  have  of  course 
nothing  more  to  say  upon  the  main  question  ;  but  even  in  that  case 
I  should  feel  bound  to  show  that  the  person  chiefly  concerned,  Mr. 
Forster  himself,  never  regarded  Lord  Spencer's  appointment  as  his 
own  supersession,  and  that  I  have  described  with  almost  literal 
accuracy  in  the  passage  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  takes  exception,  his 
view  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant. 

I  well  remember  the  expression  of  half-contemptuous  indifference 
which  Mr.  Forster's  face  wore  when  he  spoke  to  me  of  that  same 
phrase  <  Supersession  of  the  Chief  Secretary,'  as  he  had  seen  it  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  a  day  or  two  before.  *  That  is  about  as 
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true,'  he  remarked,  with  a  laugh,  *  as  the  story  that  I  locked  up  my 
political  opponents.  The  truth  is  that  it  was  at  my  request  that 
Spencer  was  appointed.'  And  that,  indeed,  I  know  to  be  the  fact. 
True,  the  Cabinet  was  *  unanimous,'  as  Mr.  Gladstone  remark?,  in 
assenting  to  the  appointment ;  but  the  first  man  to  move  in  the 
matter  was  not  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  but  Mr.  Forster 
himself.  He  was  not,  as  might  be  implied  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statement,  merely  an  assenting  party  to  the  nomination  of  Lord 
Spencer  ;  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  bringing  it  about.  Let  those 
who  understand  Mr.  Forster's  character  say  whether  he  was  a  man 
who  was  likely  to  ask  his  colleagues,  not  to  relieve  him  of  his  re- 
sponsible and  difficult  part,  but  to  humiliate  him  by  leaving  him  in 
it  whilst  placing  another  person  above  him.  For  mere  personal 
dignities  of  the  vulgar  gort,  for  titles  or  questions  of  precedence,  he 
did  not  care  two  straws ;  but  no  man  of  his  time  had  a  stronger 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  responsibility,  and  he  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  retain  his  office  of  Irish  Secretary  as  a  mere  subordinate 
to  Lord  Spencer.  That  fact  was  made  so  clear  by  his  own  resigna- 
tion that  it  seems  useless  to  dwell  upon  it ;  but  I  am  bound  to  do 
so,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  revives  the  hurtful 
allegation  that  Mr.  Forster  was  put  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
'superseded'  by  Lord  Spencer.  To  make  Forster's  position  ab- 
solutely clear  in  this  matter,  however,  I  shall  make  one  quotation, 
and  only  one,  from  a  letter  of  his  on  the  subject.  It  was  written  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  before  Lord  Spencer's  appointment  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Cabinet. 

I  was  intending  to  write  to  you  about  executive  arrangements.  .  .  .  Either 
some  one  must  replace  me  here  while  I  am  in  Parliament,  or  I  must  remain  here. 
Spencer,  as  I  said  before,  would  be  the  best  successor  to  Cowper ;  and  failing  him, 
Carlingford,  if  he  would  come. 

This  extract,  a  few  words  of  which  I  have  ventured  to  italicise, 
will  at  least  establish  the  accuracy  of  my  statement,  that  Forster 
wished  to  have  a  member  of  the  cabinet  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  at  Dublin  '  some  one  with  sufficient  authority 
to  take  decisions  "  at  times  when  "  he  was  himself  compelled  to  be 
in  London.'  That  he  and  Lord  Spencer  would  have  worked  cordially 
together,  and  that  he  would  have  shown  all  proper  deference  to  a 
colleague  whom  he  not  only  held  in  the  greatest  respect,  but  who 
possessed  the  advantage  of  previous  knowledge  of  Ireland,  may  be 
regarded  as  certain ;  but  the  two  men  would  have  worked  together 
— side  by  side — and  not  for  a  moment,  I  venture  to  say,  would  the 
notion  of  the  supersession  of  the  one  by  the  other  have  entered  the 
head  of  either. 

I  now  come  to  a  passage  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  article  which  has 
excited  much  attention,  and  which  is  certainly  of  great  importance 
as  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  a  critical  period  in  our  national 
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history.  Having  quoted  two  statements  of  mine — (1)  that  the 
Cabinet  was  divided  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Parn ell's  release,  and  (2) 
that  Mr.  Forster  stood  firm,  though  seeing  that  he  must  be  beaten — 
Mr.  Gladstone  adds  : — 

These  are  passages  mythical  in  the  strictest  sense.  That  is  to  say,  they  are,  in 
the  writer's  intention,  absolutely  true,  but  they  import  into  the  transactions  of  an 
earlier  period  the  ideas  of  a  later  one.  When  Forster  resigned,  he  naturally  supposed 
there  was  some  cause  outside  himself  for  his  resignation.  Hence  the  supposition  of 
a  divided  and  a  wavering  Cabinet,  for  which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
Hence  there  were  to  be  '  negotiations '  with  Captain  O'Shea — a  word  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  was  never  mentioned  until  the  catastrophe  arrived,  and  for  which  no 
human  being  was  ever  able  to  assign  a  rational  meaning.  Hence  Mr.  Forster  '  stood 
firm  '  with  no  one  to  stand  against.  Hence  the  figment  that '  be  saw  clearly  that 
he  must  be  beaten,'  when  no  point  had  yet  been  broached  on  which  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  beaten  upon  or  any  one  to  beat  him. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  me  to  attempt  to  controvert  Mr.  Gladstone's- 
account  of  events  in  which  he  was  himself  a  leading  actor,  whilst 
my  part  at  best  was  that  merely  of  an  interested  spectator,  would  be 
the  very  height  of  presumption.  Mr.  Gladstone's  recollections  of 
those  exciting  days  must  remain  on  record  for  the  information  of 
the  historian,  who  will  not  happily  be  burdened,  as  are  living  writers,, 
by  the  obligation  to  make  only  the  most  discreet  and  sparing  use  of 
the  materials  in  their  possession.  But  if  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty 
to  contradict  Mr.  Gladstone  on  points  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  few 
living  men  who  have  actual  personal  knowledge,  I  am  not  absolved 
from  the  necessity  of  vindicating  Forster — and,  incidentally,  myself 
also — from  the  charge  of  having  *  imported  into  the  transactions  of 
an  earlier  period  the  ideas  of  a  later  one.'  From  this  charge  at 
least  I  can  show  that  Mr.  Forster  is  absolutely  free.  The  account  of 
the  events  preceding  his  resignation  which  I  have  given  in  his  Life, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  objects,  I  derived  not  at  any  subsequent 
period  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Forster,  but  from  documents  in  his  own 
handwriting,  penned  on  the  very  days  upon  which  the  events  to 
which  he  refers  took  place.  If,  therefore,  I  have  represented  the 
character  of  those  documents  accurately,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Forster's  version  of  the  course  of  the  Kilmainham  episode,  though 
it  differs  from  Mr.  Gladstone's,  and  though  it  may  conceivably  be 
wrong  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone's  may  be  right,  is  at  least  a  version  not 
unconsciously  created  at  a  subsequent  period  when  its  author  was 
taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  whole  affair,  but  one  which  occu- 
pied his  mind,  and  in  which  he  fully  and  honestly  believed,  at  the 
time  when  the  Kilmainham  negotiations  were  still  in  progress,  and 
his  own  fate  was  still  undecided.  It  is,  indeed,  the  version  which 
determined  his  own  action  ;  it  represents  the  belief  that  swayed  him 
when  he  separated  from  his  colleagues,  and  withdrew  from  the  task  to 
which  he  had  devoted  two  years  of  strenuous  and  unremitting  labour. 
Have  I  gi?en  the  readers  of  Forster's  Life  an  accurate  descrip- 
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tion  of  these  documents  which  embody  Forster's  opinions  as  to  what 
was  happening  at  that  critical  period  ?  This,  I  think,  is  the  one 
point  that  has  to  be  settled  so  far  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  criticisms  of  my 
narrative  are  concerned.  It  could  be  settled  in  a  moment  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  print  those  documents  in  full ;  but  I  am  not  at  liberty. 
I  regret,  indeed,  to  see  that  Mr.  Gladstone — while  treating  me  with 
a  gentleness  and  consideration  which  deserve  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments— thinks  that  I  have  already  erred  in  making  known  *  some 
particulars  which  ought  not  to  have  been  published  without  authority.' 
Upon  that  point  I  can  only  say  that  I  took  what  I  regarded  as  the 
highest  attainable  advice  as  to  what  might  and  what  might  not  be 
published  of  the  documents  in  my  possession,  and  that  I  strove 
scrupulously  to  conform  to  that  advice  in  every  particular.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  I  am  handicapped  in  dealing  with  events  of  which  my 
knowledge  is  derived  chiefly  from  documents  of  the  most  confidential 
kind,  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  can  trust  to  his  own  personal  acquaintance 
with  them.  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  ask  my  readers  simply  to 
take  my  word  for  the  accuracy  of  my  statements.  I  must  cite  chapter 
and  verse  from  documents  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Forster  now 
lying  before  me,  and  if  my  citations  are  brief  and  fragmentary,  my 
apology  must  be  the  duty  of  going  not  a  single  hair's  breadth  beyond 
what  is  actually  necessary  in  quoting  from  these  papers.  The  great 
point  I  have  to  establish  is  that  Mr.  Forster  took  a  certain  view 
of  certain  events,  not  at  a  subsequent  period,  but  at  the  moment 
when  these  events  occurred. 

First,  as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  communication  with  Captain 
O'Shea  and  the  use  of  that  word  *  negotiation '  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
honestly  believes  was  not  employed  until  '  after  the  catastrophe.' 
On  Saturday,  April  22, 1882,  Forster  writes  :  '  Cabinet :  Irish  debate, 
mainly  on  Healy's  Bill  for  next  Wednesday,  but  also  about  Chamber- 
lain's negotiation  with  O'Shea  about  Parnell.'  Thus  the  reader 
perceives  that '  negotiation '  was  the  word  used  by  Forster  to  describe 
the  Chamberlain-O'Shea  communications  on  the  first  day  on  which  he 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  his  diary.  In  this  case  at  least  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  ideas  of  a  later  period  have  been  imported,  either 
by  Forster  or  his  biographer,  into  the  transactions  of  an  earlier  one. 

Nor  can  that  charge  apply  to  my  statement  that  Forster  viewed 
these  negotiations  with  distrust,  and  entered  into  them  with  reluc- 
tance ;  for,  under  the  date  just  quoted  (April  22),  he  describes  these 
negotiations  as  '  very  dangerous  work,'  and  three  days  later  again 
speaks  of  them  as  *  dangerous.'  Those  who,  like  myself,  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  discussing  with  Forster  the  circumstances  of  his 
resignation,  know  that  these  phrases  represent  most  accurately  his 
opinion  regarding  that  remarkable  incident  in  our  history.  He 
yielded  to  his  colleagues  in  sanctioning  the  informal  communications 
between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Captain  O'Shea,  but  he  did  so  with  a 
reluctance  that  was  real  and  deep. 
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As  to  the  existence  of  divisions  in  the  Cabinet,  I  can  only  say 
that  Forster  believed  most  firmly  that  certain  of  his  colleagues  were 
in  agreement  with  him  down  almost  to  the  moment  at  which  he 
quitted  the  Ministry.  Day  by  day,  during  that  critical  period  pre- 
ceding his  resignation,  his  diary  records  his  interviews  with  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  opinions  they  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  ParnelPs  release.  The  record  is  a  brief  one,  but  it 
establishes  one  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  viz.,  that  unless  Mr.  Forster  was 
labouring  under  an  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  delusion  as  to 
the  words  actually  spoken  to  him  by  his  colleagues,  he  had  good 
reason  for  believing  that  whilst  some  were  advocating  the  release 
of  Mr.  Parnell  almost  unconditionally,  others  agreed  with  himself  in 
demanding  that  before  release  there  should  be  a  public  promise  from 
the  Home  Rule  leader  which  would  commit  him  irrevocably  against 
the  system  of  intimidation,  whether  carried  out  by  outrage  or  by 
boycotting.  This  I  can  unhesitatingly  affirm  on  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Forster's  diary.  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  my  remark  that  Forster  *  saw 
clearly  that  he  must  be  beaten,'  a  '  figment.'  In  his  diary,  two  days 
before  his  resignation,  Forster  says :  *  Clearly  my  two  years'  government 
of  Ireland  is  coming  to  an  end.'  It  may  be  quite  true  that  in  the  end 
the  Cabinet  was  practically  unanimous  against  Mr.  Forster.  That, 
indeed,  was  what  he  manifestly  foresaw  when  he  wrote  these  words ; 
but  the  evidence  before  me  certainly  shows  that  the  final  result  was 
not  arrived  at  until  after  serious  and  anxious  debate  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  conversion  of  ministers  to  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  the 
Chamberlain-O'Shea  policy  was  not  wholesale  and  instantaneous,  like 
some  of  those  religious  movements  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  but  gradual  and  slow.  In  the  end  the  stronger  wills  prevailed 
— the  political  exigencies  of  the  moment  being  wholly  in  their  favour 
— and  Forster  was  left  alone.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  he  was  not  beaten, 
as  there  was  nobody  to  beat  him.  The  fact  remains,  whatever  words 
may  be  used  to  describe  it,  that  he  had  to  leave  the  Ministry  because 
his  colleagues,  after  full  deliberation,  determined  to  take  a  step 
against  which  he  strongly  protested,  which  others  among  them 
strongly  supported,  and  in  which,  finally,  the  whole  of  his  colleagues, 
after  a  period  of  reluctance  and  indecision  on  the  part  of  some, 
determined  to  acquiesce.  Not  one  word  was  said  by  Forster  after- 
wards in  reference  to  these  events  which  is  not  supported  by  his 
statements  at  the  time,  set  down  in  his  diary  or  in  his  confidential 
letters.  There  were  no  after-thoughts  in  the  explanations  he 
subsequently  gave  of  that  crisis  in  his  history. 

One  allegation  is  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  regard  to  Forster's 
interpretation  of  the  Coercion  Act  which,  if  it  could  be  sustained, 
would  cast  a  distinct  shadow  upon  the  memory  of  his  administration 
in  Ireland.  I  am  thankful  to  say,  however,  that  in  this  case  also  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Forster's  papers  will  vindicate  him  completely. 
The  charge  of  which  I  speak  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  follows: — 
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He  (Forster)  seems  to  have  been  persuaded  himself  that  the  Government  had 
some  title  to  keep  Mr.  Parnell  in  gaol  above  and  beyond  that  conveyed  to  them  by 
the  words  (I  quote  from  the  statute  the  widest  portion  of  the  powers  conferred) 
'  reasonable  suspicion  of  ...  inciting  to  any  act  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
tending  to  interfere  with  and  disturb  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.' 

Let  those  who  have  been  inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Gladstone's 
explanation  of  Forster's  state  of  mind  read  in  the  first  instance  the 
following  letter — of  value  and  interest  for  more  reasons  than  one — 
and  then  say  whether,  so  far  as  his  general  interpretation  of  his 
powers  under  the  Act  was  concerned,  the  allegation  made  against 
him  can  be  sustained. 

To  T.  H.  Burke,  Under-Secretary. 

House  of  Commons  :  April  29,  1881. 

My  dear  Burke, — The  Cabinet  have  decided  to  arrest  Dillon.  I  hope  you 
will  have  received  my  telegram  in  time  to  prescribe  such  part  of  Dublin  as  is 
necessary  for  the  arrest.  ...  Do  not  word  the  warrant  '  incitement  to  murder.' 
Take  care  that  he  be  arrested  with  as  little  indignity  as  possible.  I  suppose  you 
will  send  him  to  Kilmainbatn.  ...  I  would  suggest  some  such  warrant  as  this : 
'  incitement  to  an  act  of  violence,  being  resistance  to  the  peace  officers  in  the  due 
execution  of  their  duty  ' — but  I  leave  the  words  to  you.  .  .  . 

• in  his  letter  to recommends  also  the  arrest  of  B .     We  none  of 

us  here  see  anything  in  his  speech  warranting  his  arrest.  You  must  remember, 
once  for  all,  that  we  must  arrest  persons  on  definite  grounds ;  not  merely  because 
we  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  lock  them  up.  .  .  . 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  FOKSXER. 

The  closing  passage  in  this  letter  ought,  I  think,  to  be  conclusive 
as  to  Forster's  view  of  the  only  powers  he  possessed  under  the  Act 
so  far  as  the  arrest  of  persons  was  concerned.  It  must  be  on  definite 
grounds  and  not  merely  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  Execu- 
tive, it  would  be  '  a  good  thing  to  lock  them  up.'  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  believes,  or  at  any  rate  suspects,  that  if  Forster  were  thus 
scrupulous  as  to  his  reasons  for  arrest,  he  ceased  to  have  such  scruples 
when  once  he  had  got  his  '  suspect '  under  lock  and  key.  Then,  we 
are  told,  he  considered  that  the  prisoner  *  might  properly  be  dealt 
with,  and  detained  a  longer  or  shorter  time  on  grounds  which  were 
of  public  policy  and  not  dependent  on  the  actual  continuance  of  the 
reasonable  suspicion  as  to  each  person  imprisoned.' 

It  is  difficult  to  adduce  any  direct  confutation  of  this  theory  in 
Forster's  own  handwriting.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  unceasing  and 
laborious  care  which  he  took  when  revising  at  frequent  intervals  the 
list  of  the  Kilmainham  suspects,  his  anxiety  lest  any  man  should  be 
detained  needlessly  in  prison,  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  such  a 
free  and  easy  interpretation  of  his  powers  and  duty  as  that  which  is 
ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  am  sure  that  Forster  himself 
never  put  on  record  his  emphatic  dissent  from  this  proposition, 
because  it  never  entered  into  his  mind  to  believe  that  after  his  death 
any  one  would  believe  that  he  had  ever  accepted  it  as  true. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  cites  the  case  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  proof  of  this 
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interpretation  of  Forster's  mind.  Forster  was  not  prepared  to  agree 
to  Mr.  Parn ell's  release  except  upon  certain  grounds,  therefore 
Forster  must  have  convinced  himself  that  he  was  justified  in  detain- 
ing his  prisoner,  not  on  specific  grounds  of  '  reasonable  suspicion,' 
but  as  a  matter  of  general  policy.  Such  is  the  argument.  I  have 
before  me,  however,  the  answer  which  Forster  proposed  to  give  to 
Mr.  Cowen  when  the  latter  (April  28,  1882)  asked  whether  Ministers 
were  not  prepared  to  release  the  imprisoned  M.P.'s.  Here  it  is : — 

In  answering  the  question  of  the  honourable  member  I  must  first  state  that,  as 
with  all  other  persons  detained  under  the  Protection  Act,  so  with  the  three  gentle- 
men named  in  the  question,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
not  to  detain  them  in  custody  any  longer  than  in  their  opinion  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland. 
The  principles  by  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  guided  in  releasing  these 
prisoners  are  independent  of  the  ill-health  of  themselves  or  of  their  near  relatives, 
the  belief  either  that  the  prisoner  if  released  will  not  be  able,  so  far,  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country  as  to  make  his  detention  necessary,  or  that  he  will  not  attempt 
to  do  so.  We  must  apply  these  principles  to  members  of  this  House,  as  well  as  to 
others,  much  as  we  may  regret  the  necessity  imposed  on  us  for  their  imprisonment. 
Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Parnell.  In  the  warrants  which  it  was  my  painful  duty  to 
sign  for  his  arrest,  the  grounds  were,  treasonable  practices  and  also  intimidation  to 
compel  persons  to  abstain  from  doing  what  they  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  namely  to 
pay  rents  lawfully  due  by  them,  and  to  apply  to  the  Land  Courts  to  have  a  fair 
rent  fixed  for  their  holdings.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  not  such 
that  Mr.  Parnell  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  unable  to  make  it  worse  even  than  it  now 
is,  if  he  were  again  to  take  the  course  which  he  did  before  his  arrest ;  and,  there- 
fore, my  answer  to  the  question  of  the  honourable  member  must  be  that  before  his 
release  we  must  have  reasonable  ground  for  assurance  that  he  will  not  endeavour  in 
any  manner  to  intimidate  persons  from  doing  what  they  have  a  legal  right  to  do,  as 
for  instance  in  paying  rents  or  other  debts,  in  applying  to  the  Land  Court,  and 
generally  in  dealing  with  such  persons  as  they  think  fit. 

This  answer  was  never  given ;  but  it  expresses  accurately  Mr. 
Forster's  view  as  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  in  deciding  as  to 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Is  there  any  ground  in  it  for  the 
statement  that  he  believed  he  might  detain  a  suspect  after  reasonable 
grounds  of  suspicion  had  ceased  to  exist,  out  of  considerations  of 
general  policy  ?  I  answer  the  question  most  unhesitatingly  in  the 
negative.  The  consideration  of  grounds  of  general  policy  was  not, 
indeed,  forgotten  by  Forster.  '  It  is  both  the  duty  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government,'  he  says  in  the  proposed  answer  I  have  just  quoted, 
*  not  to  detain  them  (the  suspects)  in  custody  any  longer  than  in 
their  opinion  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland.'  That  is  to  say,  if 
public  policy  permitted  it,  he  would  at  once  release  a  man.  Public 
policy  was  to  be  considered  in  releasing  a  suspect,  but  not  in  detaining 
him ;  for  Forster  goes  on  to  say  in  the  passages  I  have  given  in 
.italics  that — apart  from  the  condition  of  the  country — if  Govern- 
ment believe  that  the  man  imprisoned  will  not  make  an  attempt  to 
do  the  things  on  the  suspicion  of  doing  which  he  has  been  arrested, 
then  it  is  their  duty  to  set  him  free.  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
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complete  answer  to  the  statement  that,  even  when  suspicion  had 
ceased,  Forster  thought  himself  entitled  to  keep  a  man  in  prison,  than 
this  affords.  He  makes  it  clear  that,  either  in  Mr.  Parnell's  case  or 
in  that  of  any  other  man,  he  will  release  either  (1)  when  the  *  reason- 
able suspicion '  on  the  ground  of  which  he  has  been  arrested  no 
longer  exists,  or  (2)  when  the  general  state  of  the  country  makes  it 
safe  to  let  him  go,  despite  the  suspicion  that  he  may  still  meditate 
unlawful  deeds.  Surely  in  face  of  this  evidence  we  can  no  longer  be 
asked  to  believe  that  Forster  thought  that  when  once  a  man  was 
imprisoned,  he  might  be  detained  '  on  grounds  of  public  policy,' 
without  reference  to  'the  actual  continuance  of  the  reasonable 
suspicion '  which  had  caused  his  arrest ! 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  speak  of  the  reason  of  Forster's 
resignation.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  *  the  intellectual  process  by 
which  Forster  convinced  himself  of  the  duty  and  necessity  of  resign- 
ing his  office  in  May  1882,'  as  it  is  presented  in  my  book,  remains 
*  an  unsolved  riddle.'  I  confess  I  read  this  statement  alike  with 
surprise  and  with  disappointment.  I  believed  that  I  had  given  such 
an  account  of  the  events  of  that  period  as  would  enable  everybody  to 
understand  why  Forster  resigned,  and  I  am  naturally  not  a  little  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  I  have  so  far  failed  in  my  attempt  that  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  grasp  the  truth.  Happily  I  have  only  to  resort 
once  more  to  Mr.  Forster's  papers  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  any 
doubt  upon  the  subject  which  may  have  arisen  from  my  lack  of  pre- 
cision in  telling  the  story  in  the  Life. 

Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  understand  why  Forster  resigned  because 
one  of  the  three  alternative  conditions  which  he  laid  down  for  Mr. 
Parnell's  release  had  been  *  absolutely  fulfilled.'  That  condition, 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  *  an  assurance  that  Parnell  would  do 
what  he  could  to  prevent  outrage  and  intimidation  in  future.'  Mr. 
Parnell's  statement  in  his  letter  to  Captain  O'Shea  that  if  the  arrears 
question  were  settled  in  a  certain  manner  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
every  confidence  '  that  the  exertions  that  they  would  be  able  to  make 
strenuously  and  unremittingly,  would  be  effective  in  stopping  out- 
rages and  intimidation  of  all  kinds,'  seems  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have 
'  absolutely  fulfilled  '  Forster's  condition,  and  he  cannot,  therefore, 
solve  the  riddle  of  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  accurately  quoted  one  of  the  statements  in  my 
book  regarding  the  conditions  on  which  Forster  was  willing  to  agree 
to  Mr.  Parnell's  release.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
overlooked  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  by  Forster 
on  the  29th  of  April,2  in  which  the  particular  condition  in  question 
was  set  forth  more  fully  than  in  the  passage  which  he  quoted. 

It  is  possible  (writes  Forster)  that  O'Shea  may  bring  back  from  Dublin  a 
declaration  by  Parnell  -which  may  be  published,  that  he  will  not  in  future  aid  or 
abet  intimidation,  and  so  expressed  as  to  appear  to  include  boycotting.  I  do  not 
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myself  expect  this,  and  if  we  do  not  get  such  public  declaration  I  am  very  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  say  I  cannot  make  myself  a  party  to  his  release. 

The  word  I  have  printed  in  italics  is  the  key  by  means  of  which 
the  'riddle 'is  to  be  solved.  It  was  a  public  declaration  by  Mr. 
Parnell  of  his  determination  not  to  sanction  either  outrage  or  intimi- 
dation— a  declaration  which  the  Irish  executive  could  make  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland — that  Forster  required, 
and  without  which  he  declared  that  he  would  not  assent  to  Mr. 
Parnell's  release. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  23rd  of  April,  1882,  addressed  to  one  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  Forster  says : — 

As  regards  condition  of  release  of  Parnell  and  Co.,  what  we  want  is  not  their 
promise  to  try  to  prevent  outrages,  but  an  assurance  by  which  they  will  be  bound 
in  honour  before  the  public — that  is,  an  undertaking  that  they  will  not  themselves 
renew  an  agitation  to  replace  the  law  of  the  land  by  their  law,  or  to  prevent  men 
from  the  fulfilment  of  their  contracts,  or  in  any  way,  by  boycotting  or  otherwise, 
to  intimidate  them  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  If  we  were  to  release 
them  without  getting  the  country  quiet,  or  a  fresh  Act,  or  sucli  assurance,  I  believe 
we  should  make  matters  worse  in  Ireland,  and  be  probably  turned  out  ourselves  by 
an  indignant  House  and  country,  as  would  be  our  desert. 

This  letter  has  only  been  placed  in  my  hands  since  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  article.  If  it  had  been  published  in  Forster's 
Life,  there  could  hardly  have  remained  on  any  mind  a  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  the  true  reason  of  his  retirement  from  the  Ministry.  It 
emphasises  the  character  of  that  assurance  which  Forster  insisted  upon 
obtaining  from  Mr.  Parnell  before  setting  him  free.  It  makes  it 
clear  that  the  object  at  which  the  then  Chief-Secretary  aimed  was 
not  a  personal  triumph  over  the  distinguished  *  suspect,'  but  the  ab- 
solute severance  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  from  those  who  were 
engaged  in  outrage  and  intimidation  in  Ireland.  Forster's  conviction 
was  that  the  outrage-mongers  and  the  boycotters  believed  in  their 
hearts  that  when  they  maimed  cattle,  or  issued  threatening  letters, 
or  boycotted  a  farmer,  they  were  carrying  out  a  policy  of  which  Mr. 
Parnell  approved,  although  for  reasons  of  prudence  he  might  not 
venture  to  say  so  publicly.  It  was  not  therefore  a  private  repudia- 
tion of  these  acts,  nor  even  a  promise  to  assist  in  putting  an  end  to 
them,  which  Forster  required  from  Mr.  Parnell,  but  such  a  public 
and  explicit  declaration  as  would  convince  even  the  dullest  and  most 
brutal  outrage-monger  in  Clare  that  the  '  Irish  Chief,'  so  far  from 
regarding  these  crimes  with  secret  approval,  viewed  them  with  abhor- 
rence and  was  resolutely  bent  upon  discountenancing  them  by  every 
means  in  his  power. 

Did  he  get  such  an  assurance  as  this  in  the  famous  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Captain  O'Shea  on  the  28th  of  April  ?  No  one, 
I  think,  will,  after  this  explanation,  say  that  the  letter  *  absolutely 
fulfilled '  Forster's  conditions.  So  far  from  its  doing  this,  it  gave 
precisely  the  assurance  which  on  the  23rd  of  April  Forster  had  said 
he  would  not  accept.  '  What  we  want  is  not  their  promise  to  try  to 
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prevent  outrages,  but  an  assurance  by  which  they  will  be  bound  in 
honour  before  the  public,'  &c.  If  Mr.  Parnell  had  actually  seen 
Forster's  confidential  letter  of  the  23rd  of  April  to  his  colleague  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  had  then  deliberately  determined  that  he  would  not 
pen  such  an  assurance  as  the  Chief  Secretary  demanded,  but  would 
give  him  the  very  thing  which  it  was  certain  he  would  reject,  he 
would  have  used  precisely  the  language  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
believes  '  absolutely  fulfilled '  Forster's  conditions.  A  letter  to  a 
personal  friend,  marked  '  private  and  confidential,'  and  intended  not 
for  the  information  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  but 
only  for  the  secret  enlightenment  of  men  who  were  bound  by  their 
oaths  as  Cabinet  ministers  to  reveal  nothing — a  letter  moreover  which 
merely  gave  a  conditional  expression  of  the  writer's  confidence  that 
the  exertions  which  he  and  his  colleagues  would  *  be  able  to  make 
strenuously  and  unremittingly  would  be  effective  in  stopping  out- 
rages and  intimidation  of  all  kinds ' — this  was  brought  to  Forster 
in  place  of  that  public  and  unmistakable  declaration  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
resolve  not  to  *  renew  an  agitation  to  replace  the  law  of  the  land  by 
his  own  law,  or,  by  boycotting  or  otherwise,  to  intimidate  men  from 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights,'  which  he  had  demanded.  *  I 
expected  little,  and  have  got  even  less  than  I  expected,'  was  Forster's 
laconic  comment  upon  the  assurance  given  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  the 
famous  letter  to  Captain  O'Shea.  Can  it  any  longer  be  said  that  his 
resignation  is  an  <  unsolved  riddle  '  ? 

My  purpose  in  giving  this  explanation  of  certain  points  in  con- 
nection with  my  history  of  the  Kilmainham  treaty  and  Forster's  resig- 
nation has  not  been  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  so  distinguished 
a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  still  less  to  pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  but  first  to  remove  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mind  that  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  misconception 
under  which  he  labours  regarding  Forster's  opinions  on  certain  im- 
portant questions — notably  the  extent  of  the  powers  he  possessed 
under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  the  condition  on  which  Mr.  Parnell 
might  be  released — and  secondly,  to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  a  book 
the  full  responsibility  for  which  must  rest  with  me.  I  have  scrupu- 
lously confined  myself  to  these  objects,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  not 
been  unsuccessful  in  attaining  both. 

T.  WEMYSS  KEID. 


The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  cannot  undertake 
to  return  unaccepted  MSS. 
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THE  SACRIFICE   OF  EDUCATION   TO 
EXAMINATION. 

I. 

A  PEOTEST. 

[The  following  signed  Protest  against  the  mischief  to 
which  the  system  of  Competitive  Examinations  is  running 
in  this  Country  has  been  sent  to  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
with  an  intimation  that  its  authors  would  be  glad  to  receive 
additional  signatures  in  its  favour.  Any  such  may  be  sent 
to  the  office  of  The  Nineteenth  Century r,  1  Paternoster  Square, 
London,  E.C.,  before  the  15th  of  December  next.] 

WE,  the  Undersigned,  wish  to  record  our  strong  protest  against  the 
dangerous  mental  pressure  and  misdirection  of  energies  and  aims, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our  present  Educational 
System.  Alike  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  in  Schools  of  all 
grades  and  for  all  classes,  and  at  the  Universities,  the  same  dangers 
are  too  often  showing  themselves  under  different  forms.  Children, 
— as  is  so  frequently  insisted  on, — are  treated  by  a  Public  Depart- 
ment, by  managers  and  schoolmasters,  as  suitable  instruments  for 
earning  Government  money ;  young  boys  of  the  middle  and  richer 
classes  are  often  trained  for  scholarships,  with  as  little  regard  for 
the  future  as  two-year-old  horses  are  trained  for  races ;  and  young 
men  of  real  capability  at  the  Universities  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
main  purpose  of  education  is  to  enable  them  to  win  some  great 
money  prize,  or  take  some  distinguished  place  in  an  examination. 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  141.  U  U 
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We  protest  emphatically  against  such  a  misdirection  of  educa- 
tion, and  against  the  evils  that  necessarily  arise  from  it. 

We  wish  at  the  outset  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  and 
teachers  to  the  resulting  physical  mischief.  One  of  the  first  duties 
of  a  child  or  young  person  is  to  grow  well.  In  the  rapid  formation  of 
new  bone,  muscle,  and  tissue  of  all  kinds,  Nature  lays  on  a  child  a 
very  heavy  tax — a  tax  that  should  absorb  the  larger  part  of  its 
surplus  energy.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  every  year 
some  valuable  young  lives  are  lost,  in  cases  where  this  energy  has 
been  drawn  away  by  mental  over-strain  from  the  work  which  it  has 
primarily  to  perform,  and  where  there  is  in  consequence  a  failure  of 
strength  to  meet  the  sequelae  of  scarlet  fever  or  other  serious  illness. 
Even  in  the  great  number  of  cases  where  no  strongly  marked  ill- 
effect  discloses  itself  during  the  years  of  youth,  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  what  is  unsparingly  taken  at  this  period 
of  life  is  taken  at  the  expense  of  future  vigour  and  capability.  It 
has  moreover  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  mental  over-pressure  and 
brain  irritation,  on  the  one  side,  are  likely,  just  as  idleness  and  want 
of  occupation  on  the  other,  to  increase  amongst  boys  peculiar  physical 
(and  moral}  dangers  of  a  most  serious  character ;  dangers,  which  are 
but  little  regarded  by  the  public,  but  which  always  exist  where  boys 
are  massed  together. 

We  consider  that,  together  with  a  general  failure  to  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  true  ends  of  education,  great  examinations  and  the 
valuable  prizes  attached  to  them  are  responsible  for  a  large  part  of 
this  over-strain  placed  on  young  bodies  and  young  minds.  Let 
these  great  prizes  once  exist  in  the  education  market,  and  we  must 
•expect  that  boys  and  young  men  will  train  for  them,  regardless  of 
higher  and  more  important  considerations ;  that  parents  and 
teachers  will  allow  themselves  to  join  in  the  emulation, — a  few 
perhaps  of  their  number  mentally  protesting,  whilst  looking  on  with 
*  sombre  acquiescence.' 

By  the  side  of  the  physical  evils,  at  which  we  have  glanced,  stand 
equally  serious  evils  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  kind. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  under  the  prize  system  all  educa- 
tion tends  to  be  of  the  same  type,  since  boys  from  all  schools  of  the 
same  grade  meet  in  the  same  competition,  and  all  teaching  tends  to 
be  directed  towards  the  winning  of  the  same  prizes.  No  more  unfor- 
tunate tendency  could  be  imagined.  The  health  and  progress  of 
every  great  science,  such  as  education,  depend  upon  continual  differ- 
ence, upon  new  ideas,  and  experiments  carried  out  to  give  effect  to 
such  ideas,  upon  the  never-ending  struggle  between  many  different 
forms  and  methods,  each  to  excel  the  other.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  uniformity  means  arrest  of  growth  and  consequent 
decay ;  diversity  means  life,  growth,  and  adaptation  without  limit. 

Secondly,  we  hold  that  the  preponderating  influence  of  examina- 
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tions  destroys  the  best  teaching.  Under  it  the  teacher  loses  his  own 
intelligent  self-direction.  He  cannot  devote  his  powers  to  such 
parts  of  a  subject  as  are  most  real  to  himself,  and  most  deeply  felt  by 
himself  (though  on  this  depend  the  impressiveness  of  all  teaching 
and  the  awakening  of  permanent  interest  in  those  taught),  as  he  is 
constantly  controlled  by  the  sense  of  the  coming  examination,  in 
which  of  course  he  wishes  his  pupils  to  succeed.  The  pupil,  on  the 
other  hand,  allows  himself  to  be  mechanically  guided  for  the  sake  of 
success.  His  mental  sympathies  become  bounded  by  the  narrowest 
horizon.  '  What  will  pay '  in  the  examination  becomes  his  ruling 
thought,  and  he  turns  away  from  the  many  new  intellectual  interests, 
which  would  spring  up  on  all  sides  of  one  who  was  allowed  to  be 
in  love  with  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  as  from  luxuries  that 
must  be  sternly  put  aside  for  the  sake  of  success  in  the  all-im- 
portant examination.  To  a  young  and  healthy  mind  the  constant 
suggestiveness  that  accompanies  work  done  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  constant  -opening  up  of  new  interests,  are  the  great 
stimulants  to  self-development,  and  they  should  be  ever  spurring 
the  student  on  to  endeavour  to  know  more  and  to  see  more  clearly. 
We  hold  that  these  life-giving  interests  cannot  possibly  co-exist 
with  the  repressing  influences  of  training  for  great  examinations. 

Thirdly,  the  true  value  of  different  kinds  of  education  cannot  be 
•so  intelligently  considered  and  so  easily  measured  by  the  public 
when  these  great  prizes  are  in  existence.  It  is  most  undesirable 
that  important  controversies,  whether  between  classical  and  scientific 
education,  or  between  the  various  methods  of  teaching,  should  be 
obscured  by  the  serious  monetary  considerations  that  now  throw  their 
shadow  over  all  educational  work. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  other  more  subtle  evils,  which 
appear  to  many  of  us  to  result  from  doing  work  simply  for  the  sake 
of  an  all-important  examination,  such  as,  the  temporary  strengthen- 
ing of  the  rote-faculties  to  the  neglect  of  the  rational  faculties, 
the  rapid  forgetfulness  of  knowledge  acquired,  the  cultivation  of  a 
quick  superficiality  and  power  of  cleverly  skimming  a  subject,  the 
•consequent  incapacity  for  undertaking  original  work,  the  desire 
to  appear  to  know  rather  than  to  know,  the  forming  of  judgment 
on  great  matters  where  judgment  should  come  later,  the  conven- 
tional treatment  of  a  subject  and  loss  of  spontaneity,  the  dependence 
upon  highly  skilled  guidance,  the  belief  in  artifices  and  formulated 
answers,  the  beating  out  of  small  quantities  of  gold-leaf  to  cover 
great  expanses,  the  diffusion  of  energies  over  many  subjects  for 
the  sake  of  marks,  and  the  mental  disinclination  that  supervene  s 
to  undertake  work,  which  is  not  of  a  directly  remunerative  character, 
after  the  excitement  and  strain  of  the  race ;  nor  will  we  discuss 
another  class  of  evils,  that  falls  less  directly  on  the  student,  such 
as  the  waste  of  very  precious  time  inflicted  on  the  teacher  by  the 
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drudge-work  of  examinations.  It  is  enough  now  to  affirm  that  the 
moral  effect  of  the  system,  viewed  broadly,  is  distinctly  bad.  We 
have  made  of  our  education  a  body  without  a  soul.  Our  misdirected 
efforts  result  in  a  system  which  is  corruptio  optimi.  There  is  no 
nobler  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  young  student 
than  the  desire  to  get  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  understanding  the 
world  in  which  he  has  to  live,  the  marvellous  forces  amongst  which 
he  has  to  act,  the  humanity  of  which  he  forms  part,  and  thus  of 
preparing  a  life  of  mental  activity  and  happiness  for  himself,  and  of 
enlightened  usefulness  to  others  ;  but  this  influence  is  almost  entirely 
set  aside  by  the  prize  system.  Only  too  often  the  greater  part  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  for  an  examination  and  the  life,  which  the  student 
has  presently  to  lead,  are  to  him  as  matters  separated  by  a  great 
gulf,  almost  without  connection  with  each  other.  We  cannot  help 
asking  why  we  should  thus  throw  away  the  noblest  and  most  enduring 
inducements  that  we  possess,  and  put  in  their  place  motives  which, 
except  for  the  desperate  effort  of  the  moment,  must  be  poor  and  un- 
fruitful. We  can  find  no  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  simple 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  which  at  different  periods  of  the 
world  has  acted  so  powerfully  upon  young  and  ardent  minds,  has  in 
itself  lost  any  of  the  old  sacred  fire  ;  nor  can  we  for  a  moment  admit 
that  the  boys  and  young  men  of  higher  aspirations,  who  would  be 
ready  to  follow  knowledge  in  a  high  and  worthy  spirit,  should  be 
sacrificed  by  an  ignobly-conceived  system  to  the  inferior-minded — if 
there  are  such — who  can  only  be  tempted  to  follow  her  because  she 
means  a  sum  of  money,  the  public  triumph  of  a  successful  class,  or 
the  gaining  of  a  place.  For  those  who  can  only  be  induced  to  work  for 
such  motives,  let  their  friends  provide  in  some  special  fashion  such  re- 
wards and  stimulants  as  they  may  find  necessary  ;  but  for  the  higher 
type  of  boys  and  young  men  (and  we  believe  they  will  gradually 
prove  to  be  far  the  larger  number,  when  we  have  once  shaken 
ourselves  free  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  present  system) 
let  the  effort  be  to  offer  the  only  true  kind  of  teaching — the  teach- 
ing of  those  who  are  in  love  with  their  subjects,  and  would,  if  al- 
lowed, devote  themselves  to  calling  out  the  same  feeling  in  their 
pupils.  At  the  present  moment  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  morally 
depressed  and  incapacitated  by  a  system  that  deliberately  sets  itself 
to  appeal  to  the  lower  side  of  human  nature.  Again  and  again 
brilliant  young  men,  once  full  of  early  promise,  go  down  from  the 
Universities  as  the  great  prize-winners,  and  do  little  or  nothing  in 
the  after  years.  They  have  lived  their  mental  life  before  they  are 
five-and-twenty.  The  victory  of  life  has  seemed  to  them  gained, 
and  knowledge  exhausted,  almost  before  the  threshold  of  either  has 
been  crossed. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on  that  examination  is  a  good 
educational  servant,  but  a  bad  master.     It  is  a  useful  instrument  in 
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the  hand  of  a  teacher  to  test  his  own  work,  and  to  know  how  far 
his  pupils  have  followed  and  profited  by  his  teaching.  But  it 
necessarily  exerts  a  fatal  influence  whenever  it  is  made  of  such 
importance  that  teachers  simply  conform  to  an  external  standard, 
lose  faith  in  themselves,  sink  into  the  position  of  their  own  text- 
books, and  give  but  little  of  their  own  personality  to  their  work. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  work  of  teachers,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so  to  take  the  whole  soul  out 
of  teaching.  If  examinations  are  to  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  they  test  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  then  we  reply  that  other  and 
better  ways  of  doing  this  are  to  be  found,  and  must  be  found.  We 
admit  quite  frankly  that  they  can  only  be  found  and  pursued  at 
the  price  of  some  trouble  and  experiment  on  the  part  both  of 
parents  and  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  teaching ;  but 
if  trouble  and  thought  and  experiment  are  to  be  spared  in 
this  great  matter,  we  had  better  at  once  resign  the  hope  of 
attaining  any  moral  and  intellectual  results  of  real  value  from 
what  we  are  doing.  It  has  been  suggested  that  masters  and  tutors 
might  be  induced  to  publish  regularly  notes  of  some  of  their  courses  ; 
it  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  periodical  examinations  of 
boys  and  young  men  by  their  own  masters  and  professors  should  be 
printed — with  the  questions  and  answers  made — and  sold  in  some 
cheap  form ;  that  parents  and  others  interested  should  be  invited  to 
attend  viva  voce  examinations.  It  is  urged  that  such  publicity  would 
help  to  enlighten  those  specially  interested  as  to  the  teaching  given 
at  different  schools  and  colleges ;  and  act  as  a  moderate  and  healthy 
stimulus  both  to  teachers  and  taught,  without  in  any  way  producing 
the  evil  effects  of  the  present  fiercely  competitive  prize-system.  We 
cannot  here  attempt  to  express  any  opinion  upon  such  proposals ; 
but  every  reasonable  plan  for  giving  parents  some  acquaintance  with 
what  their  sons  are  learning,  and  the  methods  pursued,  deserves  care- 
ful consideration. 

In  conclusion  we  protest  against  the  waste  that  accompanies  the 
mischievous  exaggeration  of  our  present  systems  of  examination. 
We  protest  against  the  great  endowments  of  schools  and  universities 
being  applied  as  money  rewards  for  learning,  either  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  or  fellowships,  when  they  might  be  applied  to  increasing 
teaching-power,  attracting  men  of  high  and  varied  learning  as 
teachers  to  the  Universities,  endowing  concurrent  chairs  so  as 
to  admit  the  expression  of  different  schools  of  thought  on  the 
same  subjects,  lowering  to  a  certain  point  the  fees  taken  for 
attendance,  carrying  the  teaching  of  the  Universities  into  many 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  assisting  education  in  many 
other  direct  and  useful  ways.  We  protest  against  the  common 
mistake  of  benefactors — anxious  to  help  education — founding  new 
scholarships,  and  thus  intensifying  the  evil  that  exists,  instead  of 
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founding  local  chairs  and  local  courses  of  teaching;  we  renew 
our  protest  against  the  low  ideals  placed  before  young  men; 
against  the  highly  artificial  competition  to  which  both  parents  and 
teachers  give  their  adhesion,  and  which  destroys  the  real  natural 
competition  of  method  competing  against  method  and  type  against 
type ;  and  we  protest  against  the  assigning  of  Government  positions 
by  competition, — a  system  which  sets  an  evil  example  throughout 
the  country  and  which  does  not  ensure  the  choice  of  the  most 
fit.  That  the  Government  should  require  a  high  class  of  know- 
ledge and  attainment  from  those  seeking  for  its  appointments 
is  reasonable ;  but  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  selection  of 
candidates  should  not  be  allowed  to  bring  upon  us  in  wholesale 
fashion  (though  indirectly)  the  great  evils  which  result  from  com- 
petitive examinations.  It  is  urged — and  the  whole  matter  deserves 
serious  consideration — that  it  would  be  better  that  some  system  should 
be  sought  out,  under  which,  for  example,  those  who  wished  to  enter 
the  Civil  Service,  and  who  reached  a  certain  standard  of  excellence, 
required  by  the  Commissioners,  should  be  practically  tested  in  such 
way  and  for  such  period  as  could  be  conveniently  arranged  ;  that  the 
most  fitting  should  then  be  selected  on  public  grounds  by  the  per- 
manent Heads  of  Departments.  It  is  urged  that  some  such  a  course 
— and  others  are  to  be  suggested — should  be  preferred  to  the 
excessive  and  hurtful  stimulus  of  special  training  for  the  one  purpose 
of  defeating  in  a  great  educational  contest  other  candidates,  also 
specially  trained  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  the  consequent  en- 
couragement of  competitive  examination  throughout  the  whole 
country  by  the  force  of  Government  example.  Here  also  we  desire 
to  express  no  opinion  of  any  kind  upon  the  suggestion  given,  but 
simply  to  point  out  how  important  it  is  that  those  who  are  most 
qualified  should  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject  with  the  view 
of  discovering  the  best  way  of  avoiding  both  the  evils  that  belonged 
to  the  past,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  present. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  what  we  have  said  as  regards  the 
education  of  young  men  and  boys,  necessarily  applies  with  increased 
force  to  young  women  and  girls.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
their  education  is  becoming  simply  a  stale  repetition  of  the  mistakes 
made  in  the  case  of  men.  In  their  instance  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  injuries  to  health  and  bodily  vigour  will  be  even  greater;  whilst 
the  delicate  perceptive  powers,  which  they  possess  in  larger  measure 
than  men,  are  likely  to  suffer  irreparable  injury.  We  can  only  hope 
that  with  the  abolition  of  the  class  and  prize  system  there  will  grow 
up  a  much  more  delicate  appreciation  than  exists  at  present  of  the 
subtle  influences,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  of  education ;  and  that 
the  easy  credulity,  with  which  this  generation  has  placed  *  book 
learning '  before  a  careful  training  of  the  senses  and  higher  faculties, 
may  slowly  give  way  to  truer  views. 
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"We  ought  to  add  that  we  sign  this  paper  in  general  agreement 
with  the  principles  expressed  in  it,  and  not  as  individually  expressing 
entire  adhesion  to  all  details. 
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JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  M.P. 

R.  MACDONALD,  M.P.,  65  West  Ferry  Road,  Millwall 

WALTER  M'LAREN,  M.P.,  2  Chapel  Place,  Delahay  Street,  S.W. 

J.  M.  MACLEAN,  M.P.,  40  Nevern  Square,  S.W. 

Sir  FREDERIC  T.  MAPPIN,  Bart.,  M.P.,  38  Prince's  Gate,  S.W. 

Sir  HERBERT  EUSTACE  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.  of  Scotland 

Earl  of  MEATH,  83  Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 

FRANCIS  B.  MILDMAY,  M.P.,  46  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

WALTER  MORRISON,  M.P.,  77  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

P.  A.  MUNTZ,  M.P.,  17  St.  James's  Place,  S.W. 

Lord  NORTON,  35  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P. ; 

Sir  W.  PEARCE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  119  Piccadilly,  W. 

ALFRED  E.  PEASE,  M.P.,  24  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W. 

J.  ALLANSON  PICTON,  M.P.,  80  Regent's  Park  Road,  N.W. 

Sir  GEORGE  BADEN-POWELL,  M.P.,  8  St.  George's  Place,  Hyde  Park 

Corner,  S.W. 
T.  W.  RUSSELL,  M.P.,  Devonshire  House,  Montague  Street,  Russell 

Square,  W.C. 
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Lt.-Col.  T.  MYLES-SANDYS,  M.P.,  87  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

F.  S.  STEVENSON,  M.P.,  1  Harrington  Gardens,  S.W. 

SAMUEL  STOREY,  M.P.,  Holme  Lea,  Sunderland 

EDMUND  SWETENHAM,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  3  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple,  E.G. 

C.  K.  TALBOT,  M.P.,  F.E.S.,  3  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

WALTER  THORBURN,  M.P.,  67  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

W.  E.  M.  TOMLINSON,  M.P.,  3  Kichmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

H.  J.  TROTTER,  M.P.,  2  Harcourt  Buildings,  E.G. 

Hon.  G.  R.  VERNON,  M.P.,  23  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

Lord  WANTAGE,  K.C.B.,  2  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W. 

€ol.  THOMAS  WARING,  M.P.,  30  Lower  Belgrave  Street,  S.W. 

Earl  of  WEMYSS,  23  St.  James's  Place,  S.W. 

S.  ALEXANDER,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  Lincoln  College, 

Oxford 
GRANT    ALLEN,   formerly  Assistant  Master    at    Brighton   College, 

Cheltenham  College,  Government  College,  Jamaica,^The  Nook, 

Horsham  Road,  Dorking 
GEORGE   F.   ARMSTRONG,   M.A.   D.Lit.,    Professor  of    History  and 

English  Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

University  of  Ireland 
H.  CHARLTON  BASTIAN,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Medicine  at 

University  Coll.,  London,  20  Queen  Anne  Street,  W. 
lev.  R.  M.  BENSON,  M.A.,  Student  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford 
lev.  F.  M.  BEAUMONT,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Coventry ;  formerly 

Assistant  Master  in  Rossall  School 

.   H.   W.  BELLAIRS,  formerly   H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  The 

Vicarage,  Nuneaton 

rofessor  E.  S.  BEESLY,  53  Warrington  Crescent,  W. 
L.  A.  SELBY-BIGGE,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer,  University  College, 

Oxford 
FOHN  STUART  BLACKIE,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh 
rEORGE  E.  BLANCH,  B.A.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford,  Science  Lecturer,  London 

School  Board,  7  Weech  Road,  West  Hampstead 

R  BROWNING,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  History  and  Senior  Fellow  of 

King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  formerly  Assistant  Master  at  Eton 

College 

CDWIN  BUDDEN,  M.A.,  Grammar  School,  Bury 
ALFRED  J.   BUTLER,   M.A.,   Fellow  of  Brasenose   College,   Oxford ; 

formerly  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester 
INGRAM  BYWATER,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Greek,  Exeter  College,  Oxford 
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THOMAS  CAXXER,  School  Board,  Leicester 

P.  H.  CARPENTER,  D.Sc.  (Camb.),  F.E.S.,  Assistant  Master,  Eton 

College,  Windsor 
Kev.  Canon   T.  K.  CHEYNE,  Professor  of  Interpretation,  Fellow  of 

Oriel  College,  Oxford 
E.  B.  CLIFTOX,  Professor   of  Experimental   Philosophy,   Fellow  of 

Merton  and  Wadham,  Oxford 

PAUL  A.  COBBOLD,  M.A.,  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry,  Clifton  College 
KOWLAND  F.  COBBOLD,  M.A.,  The  Grammar  School,  Macclesfield 
Eev.  H.  T.  J.  COGGIN,  M.A.,  Mathematical  and  Science  Master, 

University  College  School,  London 
EDWARD  B.  COOK,  B.A.,  Clifton  College 

CHARLES  L.  COOK,  Head  Teacher,  Brunswick  Day  School,  Bury 
H.  B.  COOPER,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford 
Miss  AGNES  Gr.  COOPER,  12  Cheltenham  Place,  Plymouth;  formerly 

Second  Mistress  of  Bedford  Girls'  Modern  School,  and  Devonport 

Girls'  High  School 

J.  F.  CORNISH,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Christ's  Hospital 
Mrs.  ANN  COWEN,  9  The  Kopewalk,  Nottingham,  Member  of  School 

Board 

W.  L.  COURTNEY,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford 
Kev.  Canon  M.  CREIGHTON,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Cam- 
bridge 
Professor  T.  W.  EHYS  DAVIDS,  University  College,  Sec.  Mathematical 

Soc.,  22  Albemarle  St.,  W. 

Eev.  E.  T.  DA  VIES,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master,  City  of  London  School 
Professor  W.  BOYD  DAWKINS,  F.E.S.,  Manchester 
Eev.  H.  DEANE,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford 
E.  C.  DERMER,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford 
JAMES    DEWAR,   Professor    of    Natural    Experimental    Philosophy,. 

F.E.S.,  Peterhouse,  Cambridge 
S.  DILL,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School,. 

Cheadle,  Hulme,  Manchester 
Professor  W.  DITTMAR,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 

Technical  College 

Eev.  C.  L.  DODGSON,  MJV.,  Student  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford 
JAMES  DONALDSON,  LL.D.,  Senior  Principal  of  the  University  of  St. 

Andrews 

JOHN  A.  DOYLE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford 
Eev.  J.  T.  H.  Du  BOULAY,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Winchester  Coll. 
W.   H.  FAIRBROTHER,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in   Philosophy,  Keble  College,. 

Oxford 
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LEWIS  R.  FARNELL,  M.A.,  Sub-Rector  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College, 

Oxford 

CHARLES  J.  FAULKNER,  M.A.,  University  College,  Oxford 
Rev.  T.  FOWLER,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  Professor 

of  Logic,  Oxford 

W.  W.  FOWLER,  M.A.,  Sub-Rector  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,. 

Oxford 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  Oxford 
Rev.  W.  M.  FURNEAUX,  Head  Master  of  Repton  School 
Rev.  Canon  R.  B.  G-IRDLESTONE,  Principal  of  Wycliffe  Hall,  Oxford 
EDMUND  GTOSSE,  M.A.,  Clark  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge 

JOHN  HALES,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  King's  College,  London 
Rev.  C.  HARGROVE,  formerly  University  Extension  Lecturer,  Leeds 
FREDERIC  HARRISON,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Council  of  Legal 

Education,  38  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 
Gr.  J.  HAWKES,  M.A.,  University  College  School,  London 
J.  E.  HELLER,  40  Gauden  Road,  Clapham 
H.    C.    HERFORD,  Professor   of  English  Language  and   Literature, 

Aberystwith,  University  College  of  Wales 
PROFESSOR  W.  M.  HICKS,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  Firth  College, 

Sheffield 

ALEXANDER  HILL,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Master  of  Downing  Coll.,  Cambridge 
W.  HILLHOUSE,  Professor  of  Botany,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Mason  College, 

Birmingham 

Louis  HODGES,  St.  Martin's  School,  Leicester 
JANE  HODGES,  Syston  Street  Board  School,  Leicester 
Rev.  W.  H.  HUTTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Modern  History  Lecturer^ 

St.  John's  College,  Oxford 

HENRY  JACKSON,  Litt.  D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
Rev.  M.  KAUFMANN,  M.A.,  Erpingham  Rectory,  Ingworth,  Norwich, 

formerly   Tutor   of  St.   Aidan's   Theological   College,   Birken- 

head 
Rev.  HERBERT  KYNASTON,  D.D.,  Principal  (retiring)  of  Cheltenham 

College 

H.  D.  LEIGH,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor,  C.  C.  C.,  Oxford 
Rev.  S.  S.  LEWIS,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Prcelector,  Corpus  Christi  College, 

Cambridge 
W.  M.  LINDSAY,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Jesus  College, 

Oxford 

ROBERT  LOCKE,  Charnwood  Street  Board  School,  Leicester 
W.  E.  LONG,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  Queen's  College,  Oxford 
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CHARLES  LOWRY,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Eton  College 

H.  J.  MAcKiNDER,  M.A.j  Header  in  Geography  in  the  University  of 

Oxford,  Staff  Lecturer  of  the  Oxford  University  Extension 
F.  W.  MAITLAND,  Downing  Professor  of  Law,  Downing  College,  Cam- 
bridge 

H.  W.  G-.  MARKHEIM,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford 
Eev.  JAMES  MARTTNEAU,  LL.D.,  35  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 
JOHN  E.  MAKR,  M.A.,   Lecturer  in   Natural    Sciences,   St.   John's 

College,  Cambridge 
J.  S.  MASTERMAN,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  University  College  School, 

London 

Eev.  J.  H.  MAUDE,  M.A.,  Dean  and  Lecturer,  Hertford  Coll.,  Oxford 
W.  S.  MILNE,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  Denyer  and  Johnson  Scholar,  1884, 

Oxford 

Eev.  T.  E.  MORICE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford 
F.  MAX  MULLER,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford 
Eev.  W.  STAINTON  MOSES,  M.A.,  University  College,  London 
ARTHUR  S.  NAPIER,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 

Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford 
HENRY  NETTLESHIP,  Professor  of  Latin,  Oxford 
FRANCIS   W.   NEWMAN,   M.E.A.S.,   Emeritus   Professor,   University 

College,  London 

JAMES  A.  NEWBOLD,  B.A.,  Manchester  School  Board 
JOHN  H.  ONIONS,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford 
TEMPLE  ORME,  M.A.,  University  College,  London 
CHARLES  KEGAN  PAUL,  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  College, 

38  Ashburn  Place,  S.W. 
EGBERT  PAULSON,   Schoolmaster,  Practising   Schools,  The  College, 

Homerton,  E. 

Professor  KARL  PEARSON,  University  College,  London 
WALTER  C.  PERRY,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Uppingham 
F.  H.  PETERS,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Univ.  College, 

Oxford 

Miss  PIPE,  Laleham,  Clapham  Park 
JOHN  T.  PLATTS,  M.A.,  Teacher  of  Persian  in  Oxford,  Hon.  M.A. 

Balliol  College 
FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Professor,  Oxford,  and  Inns  of  Court,  48  Great 

Cumberland  Place,  London,  W. 
Miss  MARY  PORTER,  Girls'  Modern  School,  Bedford 
Eev.  T.  C.  PORTER,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Assistant-Master  at  Eton 

College 
E.  B.  POULTON,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford 
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WILLIAM  POPE,  Board  School,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

J.  PARK,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen's  College^ 

Belfast 

FREDERIC  YORK  POWELL,  M.A.,  Tutor,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford 
CHARLES  J.  C.  PRICE,  M.A.,   Fellow   and   Mathematical   Lecturer, 

Exeter  College,  Oxford 

C.  P.  PRITCHARD,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford 
CYRIX,  EANSOME,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Yorkshire  College, 

Leeds 

EDWARD  D.  KENDALL,  Assistant  Master  Dulwich  College 
JAMES  KHOADES,  Assistant  Master,  Sherborne  College 
JOHN  EHYS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Celtic,  Oxford 
HENRY  E.  EEICHEL,  M.A.,  Principal  of  University  College  of  North 

Wales,  Bangor 
THOMAS  EALEIGH,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  and  University  Eeader  in 

English  Law,  Oxford 
GK  A.  EEINICKE,  Commercial  Master,  King's  College  School,  Strand, 

London,  W.C. 
G-EO.  J.  EOMANES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  of 

Natural  History,  University  of  Edinburgh 
JAMES  EOWLEY,  Professor  of  Modern  History  and  English  Literature, 

University  College,  Bristol 

JOHN  EYAN,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  College,  Bristol 
A.  H.  SAYCE,  Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford, 

Senior  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  up  to  1879 
CUTHBERT  SHIELDS,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford 

E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN,  M.A.   Oxon.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 

Mason's  College,  Birmingham 
EGBERT  K.  SMITH,  Professor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 

Mason's  College,  Birmingham 
H.  G-.  SPEARING,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Preparatory  School,  late 

Assistant  Master  at  Cheltenham  College 

F.  Gr.  STEPHENS,  University  College,  London 

M.  SWINDLEHURST,  A.C.P.,  Ordsall  Board  School,  Salford 

J.  BARCLAY  THOMPSON,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Ch.  Ch.  and  Dr. 

Lee's  Eeader  in  Anatomy,  Oxford 

LLEWELYNN  TYACK,  Lecturer  in  Physics,  University  College,  Bristol 
Eev.  H.  F.  TOZER,  M.A.,  Tutor  and  Fellow,  Exeter  College,  Oxford 
EDMUND  TONKS,  D.C.L.,  Member  of  Birmingham  School  Committee 
Eev.  H.  J.  TYRRELL,  M.A.,  Master  of  Turrell's  Hall,  Oxford 
E.  B.  TYLOR,  F.E.S.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford 
WM.  WALKER,  late  V.P.  of  Leicester  School  Board,  the  Holt,  Bur- 
stall,  Leicester 
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T.  A.  WALKER,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Fellow  and  Dean,  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge 

ANNIE  E.  WATKIN,  Mistress  of  Girls'  High  School,  Borth,  Aberystwith 

H.  WEISSE,  Assistant  Master,  Sherborne  School 

Rev.  BROOKE  F.  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
King's  College,  Cambridge 

ALICE  WOODS,  Chiswick  High  School,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick 

MARK  R.  WRIGHT,  Head  Master,  Higher  Grade  School,  Gateshead 

R.  P.  WRIGHT,  University  College,  London 

Rev.  J.  R.  WALTERS,  B.A.,  University  College  School,  London 

Rev.  EDWARD  MALLET  YOUNG,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Sherborne 
School 

T.  CLIFFORD  ALLBUTT,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Late  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds 

W.  H.  ALLCHIN,  M.B.,  5  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

J.  H.  AVELING,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  1  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

H.  F.  BAILEY,  M.R.C.S.,  The  Hollies,  Lee  Terrace,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

J.  F.  BANKS,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin 

LIONEL  BEALE,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  lately  Examiner  in  Medicine, 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  Professor  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  formerly  of  Physiology 
and  Pathology  in  King's  Coll.,  London,  61  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

R.  HEATHER  BIGG,  56  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

Sir  GEORGE  BIRDWOOD,  M.D.,  K.C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  India  Office 

J.  GIBBS  BLAKE,  B.A.,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Mason 
Science  College,  Birmingham 

Gr.  FIELDING  BLANDFORD,  M.D.,  71  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

J.  H.  BRIDGES,  M.B.,  The  Brambles,  Wimbledon 

W.  H.  CORFIELD,  M.D.,  19  Savile  Row,  W. 

Sir  JAMES  CRICHTON-BROWNE,  M.D.,  7  Cumberland  Terrace,  N.W. 

R.  0.  CUNINGHAM,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Queen's 
College,  Belfast 

W.  H.  GASKELL,  M.D.,   F.R.S.,  Grantchester,  Cambridge 

MITCHELL  HENRY,  F.R.C.S.,  Stratheden  House,  London 

ERNEST  HART,  38  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

R.  N.  HARTLEY,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  29  Blenheim  Terrace,  Leeds, 
Lecturer  on  Public  Health  in  Yorkshire  Coll.  of  Victoria  Univ. 

G.  JOHNSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  1 1  Savile  Row,  W. 

PERCY  KIDD,  M.D.,  60  Brook  St.,  W. 

Sir  MORELL  MACKENZIE,  M.D.,  1 9  Harley  Street/^V. 

Professor  RAWDON  MACNAMARA,  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin 
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Professor  J.  R.  PYE,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  Queen's  College,  Gal  way 

ANDREA   RABAGLIATI,  M.D.,  M.A.,  Senior   Hon.    Surgeon,  Bradford 
Infirmary,  Walmer  Villas,  Bradford 

PRIDGIN   TEALE,   M.A.,   M.E.C.S.,   late   Lecturer   on  Surgery   and 

Anatomy,  Leeds  School  of  Medicine,  Member  of  the  General 

Medical  Council,  Leeds 
Sir    HENRY    THOMPSON,   Emeritus   Professor   of    Clinical   Surgery, 

University  College,  London,  35  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
D.  HACK  TUKE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  63  Welbeck  Street,  W. 
J.  SIDNEY  TURNER,  M.R.C.S.,  81  Anerley  Road,  Upper  Norwood 
H.  S.  WEBB,  M.R.C.S.,  Welwyn,  Herts 

Sir  T.  SPENCER  WELLS,  Bart.,  F.R.C.S.,  3  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 
C.  G.  WHEELHOUSE,  F.R.C.S.,  Hilary  Place,  Leeds. 
Mrs.  C.  ALFORD,  St.  Luke's  Vicarage,  Nutford  Place,  London,  W. 
Sir  J.  HEATHCOAT  AMORY,  Bart.,  8  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 
Rev.  RICHARD  A.  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.,  Liverpool 

Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  21  West  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 
Hon.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  61  Cadogan  Place,  S.W. 
Mrs.  WALTER  BAGEHOT,  4  Melbury  Road,  Kensington 
W.  M.  BANKS,  Junior  Athenaeum  Club,  Piccadilly,  London 
ANNIE  BESANT,  19  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
WILFRID  S.  BLUNT,  Crabbett  Park,  Three  Bridges,  Sussex 
T.  G.  BOWLES,  40  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 
ANNA  BUCKLAND,  West  Heath,  Ham  Common 
Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE,  1  Manchester  Square,  London 
Mrs.  ALLAN  CHAPLIN,  Villa  Rosenberg,  Boitsfort,  Belgium 
Miss   EVELYN    CHAPMAN,   7   Melbury    Terrace,    Harewood    Square, 

London,  N.W.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  Sloyd  Training  Institute 
EUGENE  COLLINS,  38  Porchester  Terrace,  W. 
Sir  CHARLES  COOKSON,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  H.M.'s  Consul  and  Judge, 

Alexandria 

F.  HOWARD  COLLINS,  Churchfield,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham 
JOSEPH  COWEN,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

MONTAGUE  C.  CRACKANTHORPE,  Q.C.,  29  Rutland  Gate,  London 

G.  CRAWSHAY,  Haughton  Castle,  Humshaugh-on-Tyne 

WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.R.S.,  Pres.  C.  S.,  7  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W. 
Hon.  C.  GUY  DAWNAY,  8  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 
J.  B.  DENTON,  Ranger's  Lodge,  Greenwich  Park 
WORDSWORTH  DONISTHORPE,  32  Pembridge  Villas,  London,  W. 
Rev.  MARCUS  DODS,  8  Lynedoch  Place,  Glasgow 
JOHN    EVANS,    Treasurer   to   Royal    Society,   Nash     Mills,    Hemel 
Hernpstead 
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Admiral  Sir  GEORGE  ELLIOT,  K.C.B.,  6  Castletown  Road,  West  Ken- 
sington, W. 

Miss  EMILY  FORD,  Adel  Grange,  Leeds 

ERNEST  0.  FORDHAM,  Odsey,  Royston,  Cambs. 

C.  C.  PENROSE  FITZGERALD,  Capt.  R.N.,  late  Captain  of  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  Greenwich 

Miss  MARY  FOSTER,  Ashfield,  Edgbaston 

J.  A.  FROUDE,  5  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 

E.  D.  GIRDLESTONE,  Harborne,  Birmingham 

Mrs.  GABRIELLA  CUNNINGHAMS  GRAHAM,  17  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  GREG 

Rev.  ROBERT  GREGORY,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  2  Amen  Court,  St. 
Paul's,  E.G. 

F.  C.  GROVE,  65  Curzon  Street,  W. 

Very  Rev.  JOHN  GOTT,  The  Deanery,  Worcester 

Sir  W.  B.  GURDON,  K.C.B.,  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  S.W. 

Lady  CAMILLA  GURDON 

Rev.  Canon  J.  HADDOCK,  Bedford 

Sir  CHARLES  HALLE,  Warsash  Lodge,  Titchfield,  Hants 

W.  E.  HALL,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall 

MARY  HART  (Miss),  405pxford  Street,  London,  W. 

G.  W.  HARTLEY,  Tervine,  Cladich,  Argyllshire 

Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS,  Queen's  House,  16  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Hon.  AUBERON  HERBERT,  Old  House,  Ringwood 

Mrs.  HERFORD,  Aberystwith 

F.  H.  HILL,  3  Morpeth  Terrace,  S.W. 

GEORGE  BIRKBECK  HILL,  D.C.L.,  .3  The  Crescent,  Oxford 

ROWLAND  HILL,  Bedford 

HAMILTON  HOARE,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

W.  HOLDING,  9  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn 

GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE,  Eastern  Lodge,  Brighton 

Rev.  J.  PAGE  HOPPS,  Leicester 

GEORGE  HOWARD,  Naworth  Castle,  Brampton,  Cumberland 

His  Honour  Judge  HUGHES,  late  Principal  of  Working  Men's  College,. 

London,  Affington  Hall,  Chester 
Rev.  BLOOMFIELD  JACKSON,  King's  College,  London 
Mrs.  MARY  JEUNE,  37  Wimpole  Street,  London 
E.  BURNE  JONES,  A.R.A.,  The  Grange,  Kensington  West 
Lieut.-Col.  E.  KENNARD,  M.A.,  3  Chesterfield  Gardens,  W. 
P.  S.  KING  (late  of  firm  of  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Canada  Building, 

King  Street,  S.W.) 
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Sir  J.  B.  LAWES,  Bart.,  Rothamstead,  Herts 

Sir  H.  AUSTEN  LAYARD,  G-.C.B. 

Rev.  J.  CAMERON  LEE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chapel  Royal,  Scotland 

Hon.  E.  CHANDOS  LEIGH,  Q.C.,  45  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W . 

J.  H.  LEVY,  National  Liberal  Club,  Trafalgar  Square  (late  Lecturer 

on  Logic  and  Political  Economy  at  Birkbeck  Institute  and  City 

of  London  College) 

E.  LYNN  LINTOX,  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  S.W. 
C.  S.  LOCH,  15  Buckingham  Street,  W.C. 
FRANCIS  LOVELL,  Hinchelsea,  Brockenhurst,  Hants 
W.  H.  MACAULAY,  M.A.,  King's  College,  Cambridge 
DONALD  MACLEOD,  Editor  of  Good  Words,  I  Woodlands  Terrace, 

Glasgow 

C.  C.  MACRAE,  26  Cheyne  Walk,  S.W. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Louis  MALLET,  C.B.,  Athenaeum 
C.  C.  MASSEY,  Athenaeum 
L.  J.  MAXSE,  King's  College,  Cambridge 
W.  CAMPBELL  MUIR,  Inistrynich,  Dalmally,  N.B. 
R.  NIXON,  Athenaeum  Club 

ERNEST  NOEL,  Lydhurst,  Hayward's  Heath,  Sussex 
ARTHUR  PEASE,  Cliff  House,  Marske-by-the-Sea 
W.  PENGELLY,  Lamorna,  Torquay 
Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  59  Montagu  Square,  W. 
Major  R.  POORE,  J.P.,  Old  Lodge,  Salisbury 
Rev.  G-EORGE  PORTAL,  Burghclere  Rectory,  Newbury 
BEATRICE  POTTER,  The  Argoed,  Monmouth 
E.  C.  PRICE,  15  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Mrs.  PRIESTLEY,  17  Hertford  Street,  W. 
W.  R.  S.  RALSTON,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Russian  Academy 

of  Sciences 

ARTHUR  RANSOM,  Editor  of  Bedfordshire  Times,  St.  Loyes,  Bedford 
Rev.  H.  B.  RAWNSLEY,  Crosthwaite  Vicarage,  Keswick 
Rev.  H.  RAWLINGS,  M.A.,  22  Field  Street,  Marsh,  Huddersfield 
J.   S.  REDMAYNE,  B.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Popular  Musical   Union, 

15  St.  Mary's  Square,  Paddington,  W. 

Lt.-Gen.  A.  PITT-RIVERS,  F.R.S.,  4  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W. 
W.  B.  ROBERTSON,  217  City  Road,  E.G. 
CHARLES  ROWLEY,  New  Cross,  Manchester 
Rev.  J.  E.  REID,  Ashow  Rectory,  Kenilworth 
Mrs.  THACKERAY  RITCHIE,  South  Mead,  Wimbledon 
Rev.  ARCH.  SCOTT,  D.D.,  St.  G-eorge's,  Edinburgh 
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Miss  ELIZABETH  M.  SEWELL,  Ashcliffe,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight 

Sir  PERCY  FLORENCE  SHELLEY,  Boscombe  Manor,  Bournemouth 

Lady  SHELLEY 

Eev.  T.  TRAVERS  SHERLOCK,  B.A.,  Congregational  Church,  Smethwick 

JAMES  SIME,  M.A.,  1  Queen  Anne's  Grove,  Chiswick 

Eev.  C.  W.  STUBBS,  Wavertree  Eectory,  Liverpool 

Sir  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN,  1  Queen's  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Lady  ALICE  TAYLOR,  The  Roost,  Bournemouth 

W.  F.  TRATLL 

Eev.  E.  ST.  JOHN  TYKWHITT,  Oxford 

AUBREY  DE  VERB,  Curragh  Chase,  Ireland 

Madame  E.  VENTURI,  Carlyle  Cottage,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

E.  H.  VERNEY,  Captain,  E.N.,  Ehianva,  Bangor 

Marchioness  of  WATERFORD,  Highcliffe,  Christchurch 

Eev.  J.  E.  WALTERS,  B.A.,  Hackney  Downs 

GEORGE  F.  WATTS,  E.A.,  Little  Holland  House,  Kensington,  W. 

SYDNEY   WILLIAMS,   Williams    &    Norgate,    14    Henrietta    Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Col.  EGBERT  WETHERELL,  Bedford 

Eev.  PHILIP  WICKSTEAD,  62  Alexandra  Eoad,  St.  John's  Wood 
JAMES  WILD,  ex-Chairman  of  Failsworth  Local  Board,  Manchester 
W.  T.  K.  WILDE,  Chelsea,  London 

Eev.  HERBERT  WILLIAMS,  43  Cathcart  Eoad,  South  Kensington 
Hon.  PERCY  WYNDHAM,  Clouds,  East  Knoyle,  Salisbury 
Miss  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE,  Otterbourne,  Winchester 
MARIAN  L.  YEOMAN,  Croft  House,  Huddersfield 


The  following  signatures  are  accompanied  by  certain  reservations, 
which  for  lack  of  space  in  this  Eeview  will  be  made  known  hereafter 
in  another  place. 

J.  ADAM,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge 

ARTHUR  C.  AINGER,  Assistant-Master,  Eton 

Sir  WILLIAM  AITKEN,  M.D.,   F.E.S.,   Army  Medical  School,  Netley 

THOMAS  CARNELLY,  D.S.C.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College, 
Dundee 

D.  P.  CHASE,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Coll.,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford 

W.  B.  CHEADLE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  1 9  Portman  Street,  W.,  Examiner  in 
Medicine,  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians,  late  Examiner  in  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Cambridge 
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H.  W.  CHANDLER,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 

Oxford 
Miss  A.  J.   COOPER,  Edgbaston  High  School  for  Girls,  Member  of 

Council  of  College  of  Preceptors,  V.-P.  of  Birmingham  Teachers' 

Association 
H.  CROSSKEY,  LL.D.,  117  Gough  Road,  Birmingham,  Chairman  of 

School  Management  Committee  of  Birmingham  School  Board 
Eev.  R.  W.  DALE,  Birmingham 
J.   DONALDSON,   LL.D.,   Senior  Principal  of    the  University   of  St. 

Andrews 
H.  S.  FOXWELL,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Moral  Sciences,  St.  John's  College, 

Cambridge 
SAMUEL  R.  GARDINER,  late  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  King's 

College,  London 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  WILLIAM  GROVE,  F.R.S.,  115  Harley  Street 
T.  W.  HADDON,  B.A.,  Composition  Master,  City  of  London  School 
Rev.  H.  HENSLEY  HENSON,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  and  Head  of 

Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green,  E. 
T.  HODGKIN,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
JOSEPH  KIDD,  M.D.,  15  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Rev.  P.  G.  MEDD,  North  Cerney  Rectory,  Cirencester 
Professor  L.  C.  MIALL,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds 
Lord  MONTAGU,  Palace  House,  Beaulieu,  Southampton 
Rt.  Hon.  OSBORNE  MORGAN,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  59  Green  Street,  W. 
Professor  T.  NICHOL,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Professor  of  English 

Language  and  Literature,  University  of  Glasgow 
C.  H.  ROBARTS,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford 
Sir  ARTHUR  K.  ROLLIT,  M.P.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Member  of  Council, 

King's  College,  27  Lowndes  Square 
Lord  ARTHUR  RUSSELL,  2  Audley  Square,  W. 
SAMUEL  SMITH,  M.P.,  7  Delahay  Street,  S.W. 
F.  STORR,  40  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 
J.  E.  THORLEY,  Warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford 
SIDNEY  H.  VINES,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 

Cambridge,  Sherardian  Professor  of  Botany,  Oxford 
FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.D.,  Lecturer,  London  Hospital 
JOSEPH  WELLS,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College,  Examiner 

in  the  Final  and  Classical  Honour  School,  Oxford 
Bishop  of  WINCHESTER,  Farnham  Palace 

GEORGE  WOOD,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford 

xx  2 
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Sir  MONIER  MONIER-WILLIAMS,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Boden  Professor 

of  Sanskrit,  Oxford 

Miss  MARY  A.  WOODS,  Girls'  High  School,  Clifton 
CALEB  WRIGHT,  M.P.,  Lower  Oak,  Tyldesley,  Manchester 


The  subjoined  recommendations  are  made  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  foregoing  signatories. 

1.  That  a  humble  petition  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  official  appointments 
by  examination,  and  to  collect  information  bearing  on  the 
matter  from  other  countries. 

2.  That  the  Governing  Bodies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
respectively  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  modes  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  examination, 
employed  at  or  in  connection  with  the  Universities,  re-act 
upon  education  ;  to  make  suggestions  as  to  any  modifica- 
tion,  if  required,  of  existing  systems  ;    and  to  collect  and 
publish  statements  of  opinion  from  those  who  have  taken 
part  either  in  education  or  in  examination. 

3.  That  a  similar  request  be  addressed  to  other  educj 
tional  and  examining  bodies. 
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4.  That  a  small   committee  be   named,  by  those  who 
have  signed  this  Protest,  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of 
appointment  by  Corporations,  Hospitals,  other  institutions, 
and  large  private  firms  engaged  in  trade ;    that  it  should 
collect  opinions,  make  suggestions,  and  publish  a  report. 

5.  That  the  Head  Master  of  each  Public  School,  of  each 
Endowed  School,   and  the  Head  Masters  of  certain  Non- 
Endowed  Schools,  be  requested  to  inquire  into  the  various 
influences  resulting  from  the  different  examinations  to  which 
boys  are  subjected,  both  at  the  commencement  and  the  end 
of  and  during  the  school  period ;  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
what  substitutes,  if  any,  should  be  employed  for  certain  of 
these  examinations  ;  and,  at  their  discretion,  to  embody  in 
their  report  statements  of  opinion  from  different  persons. 
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II. 

CONSIDERING  that  nearly  forty  years  ago  I  did  my  best  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Civil  Service,  it  will 
be  believed  that  I  did  not  sign  the  foregoing  protest  with  a  light 
heart.  Before  the  Indian  Civil  Service  had  been  thrown  open,  and 
before  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  had  carried  his  reform  of  the  Civil 
Service  in  England,  I  was  allowed  by  the  then  editor  of  the  Times  to 
publish  several  letters  signed  La  Carriere  Ouverte,  in  which  I  said 
all  that  could  be  said  against  appointments  by  patronage  and  in 
favour  of  examinations. 

Nor  should  I  wish  to  withdraw  now  any  of  the  arguments  which  I 
then  advanced.  I  hold  as  strongly  as  ever  that  appointment  by 
patronage  is  too  much  for  human  nature.  But  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  examine  the  examinations,  to  improve  them,  and  to 
reduce,  if  possible,  the  evil  which,  in  addition  to  much  real  good, 
they  have  produced.  The  present  system  of  perpetual  examination, 
in  spite  of  all  the  good  which  it  has  done,  stands  self-condemned,  so 
far  as  our  public  schools  and  universities  are  concerned,  by  two  facts 
which  cannot  be  contested ;  viz.  (1)  the  number  of  men  who,  after 
having  spent  six  years  at  a  public  school,  fail  to  pass  the  matricu- 
lation examination  in  college,  or  the  little-go  examination  in  the 
university ;  (2)  the  number  of  men  who,  after  having  taken  a 
degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  cannot  pass  the  Civil  Service  exa- 
minations without  spending  a  year  or  two  with  a  crammer.  These 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  I  had  time  to  go 
fully  into  the  subject,  but  I  have  not  at  present,  and  I  must  be 
satisfied  with  giving  my  general  impressions,  and  saying  what  is 
uppermost  in  my  mind. 

From  what  I  have  seen  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  all  real  joy  in 
study  seems  to  me  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  examinations  as 
now  conducted.  Young  men  imagine  that  all  their  work  has  but 
one  object — to  enable  them  to  pass  the  examinations.  Every  book 
they  have  to  read,  even  to  the  number  of  pages,  is  prescribed.  No 
choice  is  allowed  ;  no  time  is  left  to  look  either  right  or  left.  What 
is  the  result  ?  The  required  number  of  pages  is  got  up  under  com- 
pulsion, therefore  grudgingly,  and  after  the  examination  is  over 
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what  has  been  got  up  is  got  rid  of  again  like  a  heavy  and  useless 
burden.  Nothing  is  converted  in  succum  et  sanguinem.  The  only 
thing  that  seems  to  remain  is  an  intellectual  nausea — a  dislike  of 
the  food  swallowed  under  compulsion. 

The  mischief  done  is,  I  believe,  most  serious.  It  will  poison  the 
best  blood  of  England,  if  it  has  not  done  so  already. 

It  is  th*e  best  men  who  suffer  most  from  the  system  of  perpetual 
examination.  The  lazy  majority  has,  I  believe,  been  benefited  by 
it,  but  the  vigour  of  the  really  clever  and  ambitious  boys  has  been 
systematically  deadened.  Formerly  some  of  my  clever  young  friends 
were  what  is  called  idle  at  Oxford,  but  during  their  hours  of  idleness, 
which  mostly  meant  discursive  reading  and  thinking,  they  grew  into 
something,  they  became  different  from  others.  Now,  my  young 
friends  seem  all  alike,  all  equally  excellent,  but  so  excellent  that  you 
can  hardly  tell  one  from  the  other.  What  is  the  result  ? 

We  have  excellent  members  of  Parliament,  excellent  judges, 
excellent  bishops,  excellent  generals :  but  if  we  want  to  know  Who 
is  Who !  we  must  often  consult  a  Eed  Book.  England  is  losing  its 
intellectual  athletes  who  were  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the 
rest,  and  used  to  be  looked  up  to  as  born  leaders  of  men.  And  if 
history  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  us  that  no  country  remains  great 
without  really  great  men,  without  a  few  men  different  from  the  rest. 

I  am  asked  what  remedy  there  is.  In  the  university  there  is,  I 
believe,  a  remedy.  Let  there  be  two  sets  of  examinations,  one  for 
clever  and  studious  men  who  promise  to  take  high  honours,  another 
for  the  many.  For  the  latter  the  examinations  might  remain  what 
they  are  now.  Only  the  degrees  might  be  given,  not  in  the  name  of 
the  university,  but  in  the  name  of  the  different  colleges.  For  the 
former  there  should  be  a  real  matriculation  examination  held  by  the 
university,  not,  as  now,  by  the  colleges ;  and  then,  after  three  or  four 
years,  a  final  examination  [might  follow  for  real  academic  honours, 
allowing  great  latitude  in  the  subjects  of  examination. 

Much  depends  in  all  this  on  the  examiners.  In  England  most 
examiners  are  young  men,  in  Germany  they  are  invariably  old.  The 
professores  ordinarii,  who  alone  examine  for  academic  degrees  in 
German  universities,  try  to  find  out  what  candidates  have  learnt 
and  know ;  our  young  examiners  seem  chiefly  bent  on  finding  out 
what  candidates  do  not  know.  Add  to  this  that  in  some  cases, 
though  rarely,  examiners  are  actually  the  same  persons  who  have 
crammed  their  examinees,  and  it  may  be  imagined  how  human  nature 
is  tried  in  that  process,  and  what  the  result  must  be. 

With  regard  to  the  Civil  Service,  I  know  no  substitute  for  com- 
petitive examinations.  Competitive  examinations,  however,  might 
be  toned  down  to  a  minimum,  and  a  year  of  probation  might  possibly 
be  substituted  for  the  final  and  decisive  examination.  I  say  possibly, 
for,  as  is  well  known,  we  have  always  to  think  of  '  Take  care  of  Dowb.' 
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Two  things  seem  to  me  necessary — (1)  a  careful  supervision  of 
examiners.  If  the  examinations  are  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  university,  their  report  should  always  be 
made,  first  of  all,  to  the  respective  faculties,  and  afterwards  only, 
when  approved  by  the  faculty,  to  the  vice-chancellor.  The  necessity 
of  this  has  been  shown  by  recent  experiences  in  India  and  elsewhere. 
(2)  A  gradual  change  of  competitive  into  qualifying  examinations. 

Many  years  ago  we  wanted  to  have  examinations  for  the  sake  of 
schools  and  universities  ;  we  now  seem  to  have  schools  and  universities 
simply  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  examinations. 

F.  MAX  MULLER. 
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III. 

OF  the  working  of  the  fashionable  fancy  for  endless  examinations  I 
can  speak  from  direct  knowledge  only  in  my  own  University.  Com- 
ing back  to  Oxford,  after  many  years  of  non-residence,  I  was  perhaps 
better  able  to  compare  what  is  and  what  was  than  either  those  who 
have  never  known  anything  but  the  present  system  or  those  who 
have  seen  the  present  system  grow  up.  Just  now  it  seems  to  be 
understood  that  examinations  are  the  chief  end  of  life,  at  any  rate  of 
University  life :  they  would  seem  to  be  thought  to  have  an  opus 
operatum  merit  for  both  the  examiner  and  the  examined.  The  object 
seems  to  be  to  multiply  examinations  as  much  as  possible,  to  split 
them  up — what  is  called  to  *  specialize '  them — to  the  extreme 
point.  A  man  is  not,  as  of  old,  wholly  plucked  or  wholly  passed ; 
with  the  ingenuity  of  Italian  tyrants,  a  piece  of  him  is  plucked  or 
passed,  while  the  rest  of  him  is  kept  for  the  sport  of  another  day. 
The  end  steadily  kept  in  view  would  seem  to  be  that  examinations 
should  never  cease,  that  therefore  nothing  should  really  be  learned, 
that  examinations  should  follow  so  fast  on  one  another  as  just  to  give 
time  to  forget  the  matter  of  one  examination  before  the  next  comes 
on.  The  thing  has  grown  to  such  a  height  that  names  cannot  be 
found  for  some  of  the  endless  schools,  they  have  to  be  marked  by 
numbers  and  letters.  The  gravest  personages  will  be  seen  debating 
with  the  gravest  countenances  over  some  peddling  change  in '  Group 
A  1,'  seemingly  without  the  faintest  feeling  of  the  grotesque  nature 
of  their  employment,  or  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  whole 
system  which  is  implied  in  such  a  nomenclature,  if  nomenclature  it 
can  be  called.  The  Oxford  undergraduate  is  even  examined  before 
he  comes  into  being  ;  the  exercise  called  Responsions,  the  exercise  for 
the  now  perhaps  forgotten  status  of  Generalis  Sophista,  is  now  gro- 
tesquely performed  on  lads  not  yet  members  of  the  University.  In 
natural  science,  above  all,  examinations  and  examiners  multiply  daily. 
The  luxury,  to  be  sure,  is  a  costly  one ;  it  sometimes  costs  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  to  examine  a  single  man  :  but  the  thing  must  be  done 
under  pain  of  loss  of  character.  For  in  the  matter  of  what  is  now  called 
'  science  ' — a  word  which  used  to  have  another  meaning — the  many 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  A  proposal  for  a  new  examination  in 
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an}'  other  branch  is  canvassed,  perhaps  thrown  out,  because  men  have 
some  notion  what  it  means.  But  *  science  '  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
A  new  -ology  is  invented  ;  not  a  dozen  persons  in  the  University  know 
what  the  -ology  is  about ;  but  no  one  dares  to  oppose  a  fresh  examina- 
tion in  it,  for  fear  of  being  called  retrograde,  obscurantist,  opponent 
of  the  march  of  intellect,  any  other  anathema  with  which  the  Holy 
Office  of  '  science  '  may  be  ready.  And  so  the  thing  goes  on  merrily  ; 
everybody  is  examining  or  being  examined,  save  during  the  short 
intervals  allowed  for  forgetfulness  between  one  examination  and 
another. 

Now  what  has  come  of  all  this?  Simply  the  degradation  of 
University  learning  and  teaching  into  a  trade.  Each  undergraduate 
seems  to  do  a  sum  to  find  out  what  form  of  examination  may  be  most 
profitable  to  choose.  Profitable,  that  is,  not  to  the  understanding  but 
to  the  pocket.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when,  after  my  return  to 
Oxford,  I  heard  the  words  '  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  first  class.'  Such 
words  were  assuredly  never  heard  in  my  younger  days.  A  man  was 
rejoiced  to  get  as  high  a  class  as  he  could,  both  because  of  the  credit 
of  the  thing  in  itself  and  as  an  augury  of  a  coming  fellowship  ;  but 
he  never  reckoned  the  exact  value  of  the  class  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  Another  phrase  that  startled  me  was  that  of  the  *  tutorial 
profession.'  A  college  fellow  who  in  my  day  undertook,  most  likely 
for  a  few  years  only,  the  further  duties  of  a  college  tutor,  certainly 
never  thought  that  he  was  entering  a  special  'profession.'  But, 
owing  partly  to  the  growth  of  examinations,  partly  to  the  new  posi- 
tion of  college  fellows  which  has  followed  on  the  fatal  permission  of 
marriage,  the '  tutor,'  if  he  can  so  be  called,  is  now  altogether  another 
kind  of  person.  He  reaches  his  fullest  modern  development  in  the 
*  combined  lecturer,'  of  whom,  as  he  is  powerful,  one  must  speak 
delicately.  To  him  teaching  is  strictly  a  calling ;  it  is  a  calling  and 
not  an  office  ;  for  he  is  ready  to  practise  it  wherever  he  can  find  employ- 
ment, and  he  is  moreover  a  mere  teacher,  not  discharging  any  of  the 
other  duties  of  the  old  college  tutor.  Without  being  an  University 
professor  or  reader,  he  teaches  men  from  various  colleges,  but  he  does 
nothing  except  teach  them.  And  he  is  strongly  tempted  to  teach 
them  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  in  the  wrong  way.  When  examin- 
ation after  examination  becomes  the  main  object,  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  great  deal  too  much  teaching,  so  much  as  to  leave  no  time  for 
learning  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  taught.  The  legitimate 
duty  of  an  University  teacher  is  to  guide  his  pupil  to  the  right  books, 
the  great  books  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  act  as  a  commentator 
on  them.  But  this  implies  that  the  object  is,  not  the  passing  of  an 
examination,  but  the  study  of  a  subject.  When  the  teacher's  business 
is  understood  to  be  to  '  get  a  man  through '  an  examination — whether 
the  result  of  that  examination  is  to  be  a  mere  pass  or  a  first  class 
with  its  '  pecuniary  value ' — study  of  the  subject,  study  of  the  great 
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books  on  the  subject,  passes  away.  The  teacher  puts  himself  instead 
of  the  books  ;  the  thing  becomes,  in  plain  words,  cram. 

This  is  the  tendency  of  the  modern  fancy  for  endless  examinations. 
Of  course  it  does  not  prevail  equally  in  all  subjects  or  with  all 
teachers.  It  cannot  prevail  so  fully  with  the  older  subjects,  where 
something  of  the  better  tradition  of  the  past  is  still  kept  up,  as  it 
does  with  subjects  of  later  introduction.  Every  man  sees  his  own 
grievances  more  clearly  than  those  of  his  neighbour,  and  to  me  it 
seems  that  what  is  called  '  modern '  history  is  the  worst  off  of  all. 
It  is  at  least  worse  off  than  *  ancient '  history,  from  which  it  is  so 
senselessly  parted  in  a  separate  school,  to  the  great  damage  of  both. 
For  about  '  ancient '  history  there  still  clings  something  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  better  times,  times  when  men  read  great  books  with  a  tutor 
instead  of  filling  their  note-books  with  the  tips  of  a  crammer.  I  once 
asked  a  man  who  came  to  my  lectures,  *  Have  you  a  book  ?  '  meaning, 
in  my  ignorance,  a  copy  of  the  author  whom  we  were  going  to  read. 
He  answered,  'I  have  a  note-book.'  That  seems  to  be  the  net 
result  of  forty  years'  tinkering  of  everything,  of  multiplied  examina- 
tions and  multiplied  teaching,  to  drive  away  *  books '  and  to  bring  in 
*  note-books.'  And  the  professor  can  do  nothing ;  he  can  only  work 
away  in  a  corner  with  a  few  who  are  still  ready  to  toil  at  the  text 
of  books,  while  the  combined  lecturer  flourishes  amidst  a  whole 
library  of  open  note-books.  For  the  professor  is  useful  only  to  those 
who  seek  for  knowledge ;  the  combined  lecturer,  it  is  fully  believed, 
can  guarantee  '  the  pecuniary  value  of  a  first  class.' 

Every  examination  is  in  itself  an  evil,  as  making  men  read,  not 
for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  but  for  the  object  of  passing  the 
examination,  perhaps  of  compassing  its  '  pecuniary  value.'  But  it 
may  be  hoping  too  much  to  hope  that  examinations  can  ever  be  got 
rid  of  altogether.  If  they  must  be,  then,  instead  of  being  many 
and  piecemeal,  they  should  be  few  and  searching.  Instead  of  giving 
a  man  time  to  forget  his  various  subjects  one  by  one,  they  should 
make  it  needful  for  him  to  remember  his  work  as  a  whole.  In 
Oxford  we  ought  to  have  (1)  a  matriculation  examination;  (2)  an 
examination  for  B.A.  much  on  the  lines  of  the  old  one  before  tinkering 
began  about  1849  ;  (3)  an  examination  (or  other  exercise)  for  the 
degree  of  M.A.  of  as  varied  a  kind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  as 
1  specialized  '  a  kind  in  each  case  as  anybody  can  want.  The  complete 
degree  should  be  given  only  to  those  who  show  real  proficiency  in 
some  subject,  the  last  '  ology '  counting  as  one.  Thus  only  can  real 
learning,  as  distinguished  from  cram,  at  least  cease  to  be  penal. 
Whether  it  will  ever  reach  to  a  '  pecuniary  value,'  I  do  not  presume 
to  guess. 

May  I  end  with  my  own  personal  experience  in  a  time  now  far 
distant  ?  I  have  deeply  to  thank  my  Oxford  undergraduate  course 
for  causing  me  carefully  to  read  several  books,  Aristotle's  Ethics  at 
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their  head,  which  I  otherwise  might  not  have  read  at  all  or  might  have 
read  less  thoroughly.  But  I  do  not  thank  it  at  all  for  examining 
me  in  anything.  I  do  not  mean  because  I  got  only  a  second  class  ; 
for  I  got  the  *  pecuniary  value  '  of  a  first  class  in  the  shape  of  a 
fellowship.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  I  read  with  very  little  comfort 
or  pleasure,  while  there  was  before  me  the  spectre  of  an  examination, 
deadening  everything  and  giving  a  wrong  motive  for  one's  work. 
When  I  had  got  my  degree  and  my  fellowship,  I  said,  *  Now  I  will 
begin  really  to  read.'  I  began  in  October,  1845,  and  I  have  never 
stopped  yet. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 
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IV. 

MY  point  in  this  discussion  is  : — that,  having  been  called  in  to  aid 
Education,  Examination  has  grown  and  hardened  into  the  master  of 
Education.  Education  is  becoming  the  slave  of  its  own  creature  and 
servant.  I  do  not  deny  that  examination  has  its  uses  :  I  do  not  say 
that  we  can  do  without  it.  I  say,  that  it  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad 
master ;  and,  like  good  servants  turned  bad  masters,  it  is  now  bully- 
ing, spoiling,  and  humiliating  education. 

Those  who  teach  are  the  proper  judges  of  what  should  be  taught, 
how  it  should  be  taught,  and  what  are  the  results  of  teaching.     One 
of  the  methods  by  which  they  have  sought  to  test  the  results  of  their 
own  teaching  was  by  examination — one  of  the  methods,  an  instrument 
to  be  used  with  discretion,  moderation,  and  freedom.   This  expedient 
(a  mere  subordinate  expedient)  has  silently  grown  into  a  system  ;  it 
has  perpetually  enlarged  its  own  jurisdiction;  it  has  stiffened  into  a 
special  profession  ;  it  has  created  a  body  of  specialists  called  Exa- 
miners.    As  a  body,  the  class  of  special  examiners  are  younger  men, 
of  less  experience  and,  except  in  elementary  schools,  of  inferior  learn- 
ing, as  compared  with  teachers,  as  a  class.     They  very  soon  evolve 
an  artificial  and  professional  skill,  and  set  up  hard,  narrow,  technical 
tests.     Their  business  is  not  to  teach;  but  to   test  whether   the 
teachers  are   teaching,  and  what  the  learners  are  learning.     This 
forces  the  learners  not  to  attend  to  their  own  teachers,  but  to  find 
some  way  of  satisfying  the  examiners.    Examination  papers,  not  text- 
books, come  to  be  the  real  subjects  of  study  ;  the  aim  of  the  student 
is  to  get  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  his  examiner,  not  that  of  his 
teacher ;  and  to  master,  not  the  subject  of  his  study,  but  that  arti- 
ficial skill  of  passing  examinations.     Thereupon  grew  up  another 
class  of  specialists — the  Crammers.     Their  business  is,  not  to  teach, 
nor  to  test  teaching ;  but  to  enable  students  to  pass  the  tests.     This 
soon  became  an  art  of  its  own,  as  artificial  as  playing  whist  or  the 
violin.     So,  in  the  cricket  field,  having  called  in  professional  bowlers 
to  practise,  it  became  necessary  to  call  in  professional  *  coaches '  to 
teach  the  defence  of  the  wicket.     And  in  the  result,  Education  is 
tending  to  become  a  highly  exciting  match,  not  so  much  between 
the  players   as  between  the    '  bowlers '   and   the   '  coaches.'      The 
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Teachers  are  slowly  thrust  out  and  controlled  by  the  Examiners ; 
they  in  turn  are  checked  and  dodged  at  every  turn  by  the  Crammers  : 
so  that  learning  is  fast  passing  into  the  grasp  of  two  classes  of 
specialists,  neither  of  whom  are  teachers,  nor  pretend  to  teach. 

I  have  myself  had  experience  both  of  teaching  and  of  examining 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  more  than  one  University,  and  in 
several  places  of  learning.  Though  not  belonging  to  the  special  class 
of  examiners,  I  have  constantly  been  occupied  with  examining,  have 
worked  much  with  examiners,  and  have  had  no  small  experience 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  system.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  re- 
gard the  special  examiners  as  a  most  acute,  energetic,  and  con- 
scientious body  of  men  :  and  I  say  the  same  of  the  crammers  as  a 
class.  Both  do  their  work  with  great  [ability  and  conspicuous 
honesty.  It  is  not  the  men ;  it  is  the  vicious  system  which  is  in 
fault.  Every  teacher  knows  by  experience  that  when  he  has  to  take 
his  place  in  the  examination  curriculum,  he  has  to  submit  to  the 
system,  and  he  does  his  best  to  practise  the  examining  '  art.'  And 
when,  as  every  teacher  nowadays  must,  he  has  to  turn  crammer, 
he  tries  to  acquire  the  crammer's  art : — omnes  eodem  cogimur. 
Teachers,  examiners,  crammers,  and  students,  all  have  to  take  their 
place  in  the  vast  examining  machine,  which,  like  the  Prussian 
military  system,  grinds  out  a  uniform  pattern.  The  huge  examining 
mill  grinds  continually,  and  grinds  very  fast,  unlike  the  mills  of  the 
Gods — but  the  grain  it  casts  aside  :  it  is  designed  to  grind  out  the 
husk. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  can  do  without  examinations ;  nor  do  I 
object  to  all  examinations,  under  any  condition.  My  complaint  is 
confined  to  the  incessant  frequency  of  examinations,  the  growth  of 
the  practice  into  a  highly  artificial  system,  the  creation  of  a  profession 
of  examining,  and  its  correlative  the  profession  of  cramming,  the 
wholesale,  mechanical,  and  hurried  way  in  which  the  examinations 
are  held,  and  the  subjection  of  teaching  to  examining.  In  sum,  I 
complain  that  the  trick,  the  easily  acquired  and  cheaply  purchas- 
able trick  of  answering  printed  questions  should  now  so  largely  take 
the  place  of  solid  knowledge  and  be  officially  held  out  as  the  end  of 
study. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  elementary  schools.  As  these  are  com- 
pulsory by  law,  supported  by  rates  and  taxes,  and  administered  by 
the  State  and  public  bodies,  and  above  all  teach  mainly  the  mere 
rudiments,  there  may  be  reasons  for  an  organised  system  of  exami- 
nation which  do  not  apply  to  the  higher  education.  Here  the 
examiners  are  clearly  superior  in  learning  to  the  teachers ;  the 
curriculum  itself  is  more  or  less  mechanical  and  capable  of  mechani- 
cal tests ;  and  a  certain  uniformity  may  be  inevitable,  and  a  certain 
standard  of  efficiency  must  be  tested.  I  do  not  approve  of  our 
present  system  of  examining  in  elementary  schools.  But  I  desire  to 
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say  nothing  about  it.  Nor  shall  I  say  anything  about  the  physical 
effects  of  over-pressure  by  examination.  It  is  not  my  subject,  and 
I  leave  it  to  others,  merely  adding,  as  is  plain,  that  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  any  over-pressure  on  students  arises  from  examinations 
and  not  from  simple  study.  Nor  shall  I  say  anything  about  official 
appointments.  I  have  no  special  theory  or  plan  to  support.  As  a 
rule,  I  think  people  whom  we  trust  to  govern  must  be  trusted  to 
select  capable  agents.  If  we  cannot  trust  them  to  do  this,  let  us 
not  trust  them  to  govern  us.  If  examinations  are  required  to  restrain 
jobbery,  I  prefer  to  deal  with  the  jobbery  face  to  face  and  by  direct 
means,  and  not  to  pervert  all  public  and  private  education,  in  order 
to  checkmate  the  wicked  jobbers,  and  reward  the  best  crammed  ones. 
Nor  am  I  called  upon  here  to  devise  a  counter  project  and  to  suggest 
other  tests  than  examination  for  distinctions  and  prizes.  The 
distinction  and  prize  system  is  already  absurdly  overdone ;  and 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  tests  are  wholly  needless,  or  rather 
actively  mischievous.  We  want  neither  distinctions,  prizes,  nor 
tests  in  anything  like  the  profusion  in  which  they  are  now  poured 
out.  Art,  learning,  politics,  and  amusement,  are  deluged  with 
shows,  races,  competitions,  and  prizes.  Life  is  becoming  one  long 
scramble  of  prize-winning  and  pot-hunting.  And  Examination, 
stereotyped  into  a  trade,  is  having  the  same  effect  on  Education 
that  the  betting  system  has  on  every  healthy  sport.  I  do  not  deny 
that  teachers  may  usefully  examine  their  own  students  as  a  help  to 
their  own  teaching.  I  do  not  say  there  may  not  be  one  public  and 
formal  examination  in  any  prolonged  educational  curriculum.  My 
plea  is  against  that  organised,  mechanical,  incessant,  professional 
examination,  by  which  education  is  being  distorted  and  the  spirit  of 
healthy  learning  is  being  poisoned. 

Examination,  like  so  many  other  things,  is  useful  as  long  as  it  is 
spontaneous,  occasional,  and  simple.  Its  mischief  begins  when  it 
grows  to  be  organised  into  a  trade,  and  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  its 
own  sphere.  The  less  the  student  be  '  prepared,'  in  the  technical 
sense,  the  better.  The  more  free  the  examiner  be  to  use  his  own 
discretion  with  each  examinee,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  judge  him 
fairly.  It  was  so  once.  All  this  is  now  changed  in  the  thirty  or 
forty  years  since  the  examining  mania  set  in.  The  myriad  examina- 
tions which  now  encompass  human  life  have  called  out  an  army  of 
trained  examiners  who  have  reduced  the  business  to  a  complicated 
art  as  difficult  and  special  as  chess.  Like  chess-playing,  the  art  of 
examiner  and  examinee  has  been  wondrously  developed  by  practice. 
The  trained  examinee  has  now  learned  to  play  ten  examination  games 
blindfold.  He  can  do  with  ease  what  the  most  learned  man  of  the 
old  school  could  not  do.  Gibbon  would  be  plucked  in  the  Modern 
History  school.  Arthur  Wellesley  would  never  get  into  the  army. 
And  Burke  would  have  got  low  marks,  through  not  apportioning  his 
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time  to  the  various  questions  in  the  paper.  I  seriously  doubt  if  many 
of  our  great  scholars,  our  famous  lawyers,  historians,  and  men  of 
science  could  *  floor  '  offhand  a  high-class  examination  paper.  They 
would  not  put  their  knowledge  in  the  sharp,  smart,  orderly,  cocksure 
style  which  so  much  delights  the  examiner.  They  would  muddle  the 
relation  of  the  shire-moot  to  the  hundred-moot,  or  they  would  forget 
the  point  in  Smith  v.  Jones,  or  they  might  differ  from  the  examining 
board  as  to  the  exact  number  of  the  Isomeric  Amy  I  Alcohols  now 
known.  All  this  your  trained  examinee,  well  nursed  by  thorough 
crammers,  has  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  He  *  floors '  his  paper  with 
instinctive  knack — seeing  at  a  glance  how  many  minutes  he  can  give 
to  this  or  that  question,  which  question  will  *  pay  '  best — and  trots 
out  his  surface  information  and  his  ten-day  memory  in  neat  little 
pellets  beautifully  docketed  off  with  1,  2,  3,  (a)  (/3)  (7),  the  '  five 
elements 'of  this,  the  '  seven  periods 'of  this  movement,  and  the 
wonderful  discovery  (last  month)  of  a  new  reading  by  Professor 
Wunderbar. 

Of  course  all  this  does  not  take  in  the  examiner.  He  knows 
that  the  student  does  not  know  all  this,  that  this  is  not  the  wealth  of 
the  student's  reading,  or  the  product  of  the  student's  native  genius. 
But  what  can  he  do  ?  His  task  is  to  set  questions,  and  the  student's 
task  is  to  answer  them.  If  the  questions  on  paper  are  answered 
right,  cadit  qucestio.  The  examiner's  business  is  not  with  what  the 
student  knows,  but  with  how  many  questions  he  can  answer,  and 
how  many  marks  he  can  score.  The  examiner  may  see  that  he  is 
not  examining  the  students  so  much  as  the  teachers,  or  perhaps  the 
crammers.  All  that  he  can  positively  say  is,  that  the  candidate  has 
been  brought  to  the  post  perfectly  '  fit.'  The  student  may  be 
writing  down  mere  '  tips '  from  memory ;  but  if  he  makes  no  slip, 
and  he  has  been  carefully  crammed,  the  examiner  has  to  admit  that 
he  has  got  his  marks.  The  examiner  may  doubt  if  the  knowledge 
is  real,  or  is  worth  anything.  He  cannot  state  that  the  man  has 
failed.  If  he  had  time  and  opportunity  he  could  easily  ascertain. 
But  in  many  examinations  there  is  no  viva  voce  allowed ;  in  most 
examinations  the  public  viva  voce  is  not  thought  decisive,  owing  to 
nervousness,  temper,  accident,  and  various  points  of  temperament 
and  manner.  Few  examiners  now  care  to  decide  by  viva  voce ; 
which  in  any  case  is  done  in  a  hurry  and  under  disturbing  condi- 
tions that  destroy  its  value  as  a  real  test.  An  examiner  has  rarely 
the  chance  of  trying  a  candidate  with  a  fresh  paper,  or  of  giving 
him  as  many  quiet  verbal  questions  from  time  to  time  as  he  might 
like.  There  is  no  time,  there  is  no  opportunity.  There  are  the 
rigid  rules ;  the  candidate  is  not  accessible  at  the  time  wanted  ;  he 
cannot  be^got  into  a  state  perfectly  composed,  easy,  and  master  of 
himself.  A  quiet  afternoon  or  a  morning's  walk  would  settle  it  all. 
But  the  clock  goes  round ;  the  Machine  grinds  on ;  the  list  must 
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be  out  in  a  few  hours ;  the  examiners  cannot  sit  disputing  for  ever ; 
an  average  must  be  struck,  time  is  called,  and  down  goes  the  can- 
didate's name — usually,  be  it  said,  «  with  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.' 

This  is  no  fault  of  the  examiner.  His  task  is  very  difficult,  trying, 
and  irksome.  None  but  trained  men  can  perform  it ;  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  trained  men  can  do,  and  with  what  patience  and  con- 
science they  make  up  their  lists.  But  the  higher  examiner  now  has 
to  mark  on  an  average,  in  a  week,  from  2,000  to  3,000  answers, 
perhaps  from  4,000  to  5,000  pages  of  manuscript.  In  this  mass  he 
has  to  weigh  and  assess  each  answer,  and  to  keep  each  candidate  clear 
in  his  mind,  throughout  eight  or  ten  sets  of  papers.  He  is  lucky  if 
he  can  do  this  with  less  than  ten  hours  per  day  of  work  at  high 
pressure — reading  in  each  hour,  say,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pages  of 
manuscript.  He  can  no  more  waste  an  hour,  or  follow  up  a  thought, 
than  the  captain  of  an  Atlantic  liner  can  linger  in  his  ocean  race.  The 
huge  engine  revolves  incessantly ;  the  examiner's  mark-sheet  slowly 
fills  up  hour  by  hour  till  it  looks  like  a  banker's  ledger ;  some  fifty 
or  a  hundred  candidates  get  into  groups,  of  Jones,  Smith,  Brown,  &c., 
or  else  Nos.  7695,  7696,  7697,  &c.,  and  soon  Jones,  Smith,  Brown 
are  labelled  for  life. 

What  a  farce  to  call  this  Examination  !  Any  sensible  man  who 
wanted  to  engage  a  confidential  secretary,  or  a  literary  assistant,  or  a 
man  to  send  on  some  responsible  mission,  would  not  trust  to  a  mark- 
sheet,  so  mechanical,  so  hurried.  He  would  see  each  candidate  once 
or  twice  alone  for  an  hour  or  two,  talk  quietly  to  him,  get  him  to 
talk  quietly,  leave  him  to  write  a  short  piece,  set  him  to  do  a  piece 
of  actual  work,  try  him  backwards  and  forwards  in  spontaneous,  un- 
expected ways,  as  the  quality  of  each  candidate  seemed  to  suggest. 
He  would  not  burden  himself  with  more  than  four  or  five  candidates 
at  a  time.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  a  sensible  man  could  perfectly  make 
up  his  mind  which  of  the  four  or  five  was  the  best  fitted  for  the  parti- 
cular work  required,  and  he  would  almost  certainly  be  right.  No* 
thing  of  this  is  possible  in  the  official  Examination.  The  '  rules  '  are 
stricter  than  those  of  a  prison.  There  is  absolutely  no  (  discretion.' 
Discretion  might  let  in  the  demon  of  Favouritism.  The  candidates 
are  often  numbered  and  ticketed  like  prisoners,  to  avoid  the  disclosure 
even  of  names.  The  precise  number  of  papers  is  prescribed,  and  their 
preposterous  multiplication  leaves  the  examiner  about  one  minute 
for  each  page  of  manuscript.  With  one  or  two  hundred  candidates- 
to  get  through  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  examination  is  really  like- 
the  inspection  of  a  regiment.  The  uniform  and  accoutrements- 
must  conform  to  the  regulation  standard. 

It  is  supposed  that  examiners  are  masters  of  the  situation  and 
have  a  large  range  for  a  '  free  hand.'     It  is  not  so.     The  examiner's 
mind  runs  into  groves,  and  a  highly  skilled  class  have  sorted  and  sur- 
veyed the  possible  field.     In  each  subject  or  book  there   are  only 
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available,  in  practice,  some  few  hundreds  of  possible  *  questions.' 
The  system  of  publishing  examination  papers,  and  close  study  of 
the  questions  over  many  years,  have  taught  a  body  of  experts  to  re- 
duce, classify,  and  tabulate  these.  So  many  become  stock  questions, 
so  many  others  are  excluded  as  having  been  set  last  year,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  result  a  skilled  examinee,  and  still  more  a  skilled  cram- 
mer, can  pick  out  topics  enough  to  make  certain  of  passing  with 
credit.  Knowledge  as  such,  and  knowledge  to  answer  papers,  are 
quite  different  things.  Student  and  examinee  read  books  on  quite 
different  plans,  if  they  wish  to  gain  knowledge,  or  if  they  are  think- 
ing of  the  examination.  The  memory  is  entirely  different.  The 
examinee's  memory  is  a  ten-day  memory,  very  sharp,  clear,  metho- 
dical for  the  moment,  like  the  memory  cultivated  by  a  busy  lawyer, 
full  of  dates,  of  three  different  courses,  of  four  distinct  causes,  of 
five  divisions  of  that,  and  six  phases  of  the  other.  It  is  a  memory 
deliberately  trained  to  carry  a  quantity  of  things  with  sharp  edges,  in 
convenient  order,  for  a  very  short  period  of  time.  The  feats  which 
the  examinee  can  perform  are  like  the  feats  of  a  conjurer  with 
bottles  and  knives.  The  examinee  himself  cannot  tell  how  he  does 
it.  He  acquires  a  diabolical  knack  of  spotting  *  questions '  in  the 
books  he  reads.  He  gains  a  marvellous  flair  for  what  will  catch  the 
examiner's  attention.  As  he  studies  subject  after  subject  his  eye 
glances  like  a  vulture  on  the  *  points.'  Examination  is  a  system  of 
*  points.'  What  has  no  '  points '  cannot  be  examined.  Many  able  and 
industrious  students  do  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  this  flair ;  some 
will  not,  or  cannot,  acquire  it.  But  certainly  a  good  many  acquire  it, 
by  an  outlay  of  labour  or  money,  who  are  neither  able  nor  industrious 
-at  all. 

A  man  going  through  the  full  school,  college,  and  professional 
career  now  passes  from  ten  to  twenty  of  these  examinations,  at 
intervals  perhaps  of  six  months  or  a  year.  From  the  age  of  ten  till 
twenty-five  he  is  for  ever  in  presence  of  the  mighty  Mill.  The  Mill 
is  to  him  money,  success,  honour,  and  bread  and  butter  for  life. 
Distinctions  and  prizes  mean  money  and  honour.  Success  in  exami- 
nations means  distinction  sand  prizes.  And  whatever  does  not  mean 
success  in  examinations  is  not  education.  Parents,  governments, 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  departments  combine  to  stimulate 
the  competitive  examination  and  the  mark-system.  None  quite  like 
it ;  but  all  keep  up  the  tarantula  dance — '  needs  must  when  the 
devil  drives.'  The  result  is  that  the  Frankenstein  monster  of  Exami- 
nation is  becoming  the  master  of  education.  Students  and  parents 
dare  not  waste  time  in  study  which  does  not  directly  help  towards 
success  in  the  test.  One  hears  of  the  ordinary  lad  at  school  or 
college,  either  as  amusing  himself  because  '  he  is  not  going  in  this 
year,'  or  else  as  *  working  up  very  hard  for  his  examination.'  He  is 
never  simply  studying,  never  acquiring  knowledge.  He  is  losing  all 
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idea  of  study,  except  as  '  preparation '  for  examination.  He  cannot 
burden  his  memory  with  what  will  not  ' pay.'  And  a  subject  which 
carries  no  '  marks,'  or  very  few  *  marks,'  is  almost  tabooed.  Books 
are  going  out  of  fashion  ;  it  is  only  analyses,  summaries,  and  tables 
which  are  studied.  But  published  examination  papers  are  the  real 
Bible  of  the  student  of  to-day — nocturna  versanda  manu,  versanda 
diurna. 

Next  to  old  examination  papers,  the  manuscript  '  tips  '  of  some 
famous  coach  form  the  grand  text-books.  One  of  the  ablest  men  I 
ever  examined,  who  bitterly  complained  that  he  had  failed  in  a 
coveted  distinction,  was  told  that  he  had  not  read  his  books  on  a 
given  subject.  *  Why  !  '  he  said  indignantly,  '  he  had  not  read  the 
text-books ;  but  he  had  mastered  a  valuable  volume  of  "  tips "  in 
manuscript,  which  was  said  to  contain  every  question  which  could  be 
set  in  a  paper.'  He  failed  through  pushing  the  system  too  far  ;  and 
a  tragedy  was  the  end. 

The  Examination,  thus  made  the  '  fountain  of  honour,'  governs 
the  whole  course  of  study.  If  the  teacher  takes  up  a  subject,  not 
obviously  grist  for  the  great  Mill,  the  students  cease  to  listen,  and 
leave  his  classes.  The  instant  he  says  something  which  sounds  like 
an  examination  '  tip,'  every  ear  is  erect,  every  pen  takes  down  his 
words.  The  keen  student  of  to-day  is  getting  like  the  reporter  of 
an  evening  journal :  eager  after  matter  that  will  tell,  will  make  a 
good  'answer,'  capital  examination  'copy.'  The  Mill  governs  the 
whole  period  of  education,  from  hie,  hcec,  hoc,  to  the  final  launch  in 
a  profession.  I  know  little  boys  of  ten,  in  the  ego  et  Balbus  stage, 
who  are  being  ground  in  printed  examination  papers,  which  I  could 
not  answer  myself.  And  big  men,  older  than  Pitt  when  he  governed 
England,  or  Hannibal  when  he  commanded  armies,  are  still  ruining 
their  constitutions  by  cramming  up  '  analyses,'  and  manuscript  '  tips ' 
of  great  '  coaches.'  The  result  is  that  poor  little  urchins  in  frocks 
are  in  training  for  some  '  Nursery  stakes,'  as  an  old  friend  of  mine 
used  to  call  the  trials  of  preparatory  schools.  The  prize  schoolboy 
who  sweeps  the  board  on  Speech-day  often  gets  a  perfect  loathing 
for  books,  and  indeed  for  any  study  that  is  not  '  cramming ; '  and 
the  youth  who  leaves  his  University,  loaded  with  'Honours,'  may 
prove  to  be  quite  a  portent  of  ignorance  and  mental  babyishness. 
He  has  learned  the  trick  of  playing  with  a  straight  bat  the 
Examiner's  most  artful  twisters.  But  he  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  a 
book ;  and,  like  any  successful  speculator,  he  has  a  hearty  contempt 
for  knowledge. 

Examiners  are  very  clever  men ;  but  they  ought  not  to  form  a 
sort  of  continental  '  Ministry  of  Education,'  controlling  on  one 
uniform  and  mechanical  scheme  the  entire  field  of  education. 
Examining  is  more  irksome,  less  continuous,  and  worse  paid  than 
teaching.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  the  professional  examiners  are  hardly 
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men  of  the  same  experience,  learning,  and  culture  as  the  profes- 
sional teachers  in  the  highest  grades.  They  have  not  devoted 
themselves  to  special  subjects  of  study ;  they  do  not  know  the 
peculiar  difficulties  and  wants  of  the  student ;  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  interests  of  a  given  branch  of  learning.  A  body  of  pro- 
fessional examiners,  moving  about  from  great  educational  centres, 
tend  to  give  a  uniform  and  regulation  character  to  all  learning. 
Our  educational  centres  are  yet  in  far  too  chaotic  and  changing  a 
stage  themselves  to  justify  them  in  stereotyping  any  system. 
Knots  of  clever,  eager,  trained  '  experts '  in  the  examining  art  are 
being  sent  about  the  country  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  marking, 
questioning,  classing,  and  certifying  right  and  left,  on  a  technical, 
narrow,  mechanical  method.  They  would  be  far  better  employed  in 
learning  something  useful  themselves.  As  it  is,  they  dominate 
education,  high  and  low.  They  are  like  the  missi  dominici  of  a 
mediaeval  king,  or  the  legates  a  latere  of  a  mediaeval  pope.  They 
pitch  the  standard  and  give  the  word.  Public  schools  revise  their 
curriculum,  set  aside  their  own  teachers,  and  allow  the  academic 
visitor  to  reverse  the  order  of  their  own  classes.  The  Mill  sets  a 
uniform  type  for  the  University.  Colleges  give  way  and  enter  for 
the  race.  One  by  one  the  public  schools  have  to  submit,  for  prizes 
are  the  test ;  and  success  means  prizes.  Next  the  minor  schools 
and  private  schools  have  to  follow  suit.  And  at  last  the  smallest 
preparatory  school,  where  children  in  nursery  frocks  are  crying  over 
qui9  quce,  quod,  has  to  dance  the  same  tarantula. 

For  this  state  of  things  the  remedies  seem  to  be  these.  Let 
examinations  be  much  fewer — they  are  ten  times  too  numerous. 
Let  them  be  much  more  free — they  are  over-organised,  over-regu- 
lated. Give  examiners  more  time,  more  discretion,  more  room.  The 
more  the  teachers  are  themselves  the  examiners  the  better ;  the  less 
examining  becomes  a  profession  and  a  special  staff,  the  better.  Do 
not  set  examiners  to  test  teachers,  as  well  as  students ;  do  not  set  up 
mechanical  rules  whereby  to  test  the  examiner.  Believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  learn  without  any  prize,  money,  or  reward  in  view.  Trust 
the  teacher ;  trust  him  to  teach,  trust  him  to  examine.  Trust  the 
examiner,  and  do  not  set  up  a  Mill.  Above  all,  trust  the  student. 
Encourage  him  to  study  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  for  his  own  sake,, 
and  the  public  good.  Cease  to  present  learning  to  him  as  a  succes- 
sion of  races,  where  the  knowing  ones  may  land  both  fame  and 
profit. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON* 
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I  AM  glad  to  find  that  my  paper  on  '  The  Vague  Cry  for  Technical 
Education '  has  met  with  much  more  concurrence  than  dissent,  and 
I  am  also  gratified  to  observe  that  such  of  my  critics  as  have  dis- 
agreed with  me  have  expressed  regret  at  my  inability  to  join  their 
cause  rather  than  reproach  for  my  having  discouraged  it.  I  am  fully 
sensible  that  my  opponents  in  this  controversy  are  persons  who  are 
actuated  by  most  laudable  motives,  and  I  am  quite  in  harmony  with 
them  in  desiring  to  see  great  changes  in  the  present  system  of  school 
education,  though  I  differ  from  them  as  to  the  form  that  the  new 
system  should  take.  I  am  also  an  advocate  for  secondary  education 
in  a  limited  degree,  and  have  emphasised  my  advocacy  by  giving  it 
substantial  support ;  but  my  observation  and  experience  compel  me  to 
value  both  the  extent  to  which  it  is  required  and  the  benefits  to  flow 
from  it  at  a  much  lower  estimate  than  that  of  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  so  called  '  Technical  Education.'  The  author  of  an  article 
in  Nature,  while  not  disputing  what  I  have  said  respecting  the 
vagueness  of  the  cry  for  technical  education,  turns  upon  me  and 
says  that  I  am  equally  indefinite  and  vague.  The  argument  of 
'  tu  quoque '  is  always  a  weak  one ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  is 
also  inapplicable.  In  the  agitation  for  technical  education  now 
going  on  I  am  merely  a  spectator  wishing  to  understand  what 
the  agitators  mean  when  they  so  indiscriminately  use  the  terms 
*  Technical,'  '  Art,'  and  '  Science,'  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  furnish 
them  with  correct  definitions.  The  same  author  says  that  in  almost 
every  paragraph  of  my  article  '  we  recognize  that  we  are  reading  the 
words  of  a  true  representative  of  that  remarkable  genus,  the  practical 
Englishman  who  has  been  the  glory  of  his  race  in  the  past,  but 
threatens  to  be  its  destruction  in  the  near  future.'  Well,  I  have  passed 
through  the  phase  of  being  treated  as  an  amateur  and  a  theorist  not 
likely  to  succeed  for  want  of  practical  acquirement?,  and  now  I  have 
arrived  at  the  contrary  phase  of  being  treated  as  an  old-fashioned 
man  of  practice  deadened  to  the  claims  of  theory  and  new  ideas.  I 
must  leave  my  friends  to  judge  to  which  extreme  I  belong,  or  what 
is  my  place  between  the  two.  In  other  respects  the  article  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  wail  at  the  end  that,  if  practical  men 
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remain  much  longer  of  my  opinion,  '  then  is  the  fate  of  our  nation 
sealed.' 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  who,  I  believe,  still  fills  a  professorial  chair,  is 
the  only  writer  who  has  affixed  his  name  to  a  criticism  of  my  article, 
aiid  the  fact  of  his  paper  not  being  anonymous  and  of  its  appearing 
in  the  important  Keview  which  gave  publicity  to  mine  entitles  it  to 
my  especial  notice.  I  can  scarcely,  however,  call  his  article  an 
answer  to  mine,  because,  instead  of  replying  to  my  arguments  point  by 
point,  he  directs  his  chief  efforts  to  minimising  the  differences  of  view 
that  exist  between  us.  In  doing  this  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  so  nearly  in  accord  that  he  wonders  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Technical  Association,  or  why  I  wrote  my  article.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that,  if  he  deems  himself  to  be  so  much  in  unison 
with  me,  I  have  equal  cause  for  wonder  that  he  should  charge  me 
with  *  throwing  a  dash  of  cold  water '  on  the  cause  he  advocates,  or  that 
he  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  write  a  reply.  Professor  Playfair 
is  good  enough  to  say  that  he  would  welcome  my  alliance  as  one  who 
was  unaffected  by  enthusiasm  or  emotion.  I  return  the  compliment 
by  observing  that  I  should  be  equally  glad  of  his  alliance  on  the 
ground  of  his  philanthropy  and  influential  name,  though  not  on  the 
score  of  the  enthusiasm  and  emotion  with  which  he  treats  the  subject. 
I  am  afraid  that  his  belief  in  the  unison  of  our  views  will  be  sadly 
shaken  by  what  I  shall  now  proceed  to  say,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
express  my  meaning  in  a  manner  which  shall  exclude  ambiguity  and 
misconception. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  declares  himself  an  advocate  of  including  within 
the  scope  of  technical  education  the  teaching  of  specific  trades  and 
industries.  I,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  workshops  and  factories 
or  other  places  where  actual  business  is  carried  on  are  the  proper 
schools  for  the  learning  of  such  trades  and  industries.  Here  at  once 
we  stand  face  to  face  in  diametrical  opposition.  Nor  is  our  agree- 
ment more  apparent  in  his  definition  of  the  object  of  technical  edu- 
cation, which  he  says  is  '  to  give  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  industries.'  This  is  not 
very  clear,  but  as  he  proceeds  to  mention  with  approval  the  attendance 
of  bricklayers  in  a  class  of  bricklaying,  tailors  in  a  class  of  cutting 
and  fitting,  and  watchmakers  in  a  class  of  watchmaking,  we  are  at 
no  loss  to  understand  the  scope  to  be  given  to  the  education  he 
demands.  But  I  ask,  what  does  he  mean  by  the  '  sciences  which  lie 
at  the  basis  '  of  these  examples  of  industry  ?  It  is  certainly  not  usual 
to  regard  tailors  and  bricklayers  or  even  watchmakers,  so  far  as  the 
operatives  who  make  the  wheels  and  parts  are  concerned,  as  practising 
trades  which  are  founded  on  science. 

But  let  us  follow  up  Professor  Playfair's  premises  to  their  legiti- 
mate conclusion.  If  we  are  to  give  technical  education  at  the  public 
expense  to  operative  tailors  and  bricklayers,  from  what  trades  and 
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occupations  can  it  in  fairness  be  withheld  ?  If  he  will  consult  the 
London  Post-Office  Directory,  he  will  find  that  in  the  Metropolis 
alone  there  are  upwards  of  4,000  separate  industries,  all  involving 
more  or  less  of  art,  and  none  of  them  with  less  pretension  to  a 
scientific  basis  than  bricklaying.  Even  the  mere  trader  who  only 
buys  and  sells  has  to  exercise  art  in  judging  of  his  wares,  and  might, 
if  it  were  any  good  to  him,  claim  to  be  instructed  in  some  branch  of 
science  having  a  shadowy  association  with  the  production  of  those 
wares.  Now,  if  Professor  Playfair  contends  for  this  wholesale  in- 
struction at  the  public  expense,  his  contention  is  simply  impracticable. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  makes  a  selection,  it  is  manifestly  unfair. 
But  what  is  to  be  gained  by  handing  over  to  the  schoolmaster  and 
professor  the  teaching  of  every  trade  ?  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  a  second 
definition  of  the  object  of  technical  education  (for  he  adds  confusion 
to  obscurity  by  using  two),  says  that  '  it  is  to  teach  the  student  to 
understand  what  he  sees,  and  not  to  teach  him  to  produce  what  he 
has  not  seen ' — a  definition  which  seems  even  less  clear  than  the 
first.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  '  technical  education  becomes  the 
rationale  of  empiricism,  while  the  knowledge  imparted  dignifies  and 
fructifies  labour.'  This  line  of  argument  has  the  advantage  of  being 
difficult  to  answer,  not  because  it  is  cogent,  but  because  it  is  im- 
palpable. If,  however,  he  give  up  the  argument  of  utility,  which 
alone  can  justify  public  expenditure,  I  will  leave  him  in  possession  of 
the  field  on  the  question  of  dignifying  labour.  In  another  place  he 
almost  acknowledges  the  absence  of  utility  by  saying  that  *  to  the 
manufacturer  the  ignorance  of  his  skilled  workmen  matters  little/ 
but  '  the  workman  knowing  that  he  is  put  into  the  world  as  an  in- 
telligent being  is  not  content  to  remain  in  ignorance,  because  he 
desires  to  dignify  and  fructify  his  labour  by  understanding  it.'  But 
I  deny  that  workmen  as  a  body  have  any  such  desires  or  aspirations, 
and  I  re-assert  my  opinion  that  the  number  of  persons  who  would 
be  benefited  in  business  by  scientific  education  of  a  technical  nature, 
and  who  have  the  zeal,  capacity,  and  perseverance  necessary  to  its 
attainment,  constitutes  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population. 
These  are  the  words  that  I  used  in  my  former  article,  and  I  will  now 
adduce  statistical  facts  falling  within  my  own  personal  experience  to 
corroborate  what  I  have  stated. 

The  Elswick  Company  many  years  ago  provided  extensive  schools 
in  connexion  with  their  works,  and  also  a  Mechanics'  Institute  which 
now  possesses  a  copious  library,  and  in  which  rooms  are  provided  for 
evening  science  and  art  classes,  conducted  by  able  teachers.  The 
Company  have  from  time  to  time  added  to  these  buildings  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  neighbouring  population,  for  which  they 
now  afford  ample  accommodation.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  evening 
classes  are  chiefly  those  which  bear  upon  mechanical  engineering, 
naval  architecture,  and  building  construction,  but  they  include 
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chemistry,  for  the  teaching  of  which  an  excellent  laboratory  is  at- 
tached. They  also  comprise  mathematics,  electricity,  sound,  light 
and  heat,  together  with  drawing  in  all  its  branches.  French  and 
shorthand  are  also  taught,  although  these  two  subjects  have  not  the 
advantage  of  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  The  cost  of  the  teaching,  both  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  science  classes,  and  all  the  current  expenses,  are  defrayed  by 
Government  grants  obtained  under  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  by  a  tax  varying  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  week  on 
the  workmen  employed  by  the  Company  according  to  the  rate  of 
wages  they  receive.  The  whole  of  this  educational  establishment  is 
open  to  the  use  of  the  Elswick  workmen  and  their  families  without 
further  payment,  except  that  those  who  attend  the  evening  classes 
pay  certain  additional  fees,  varying  with  the  number  of  subjects 
undertaken  by  each  student,  and  which  if  spread  over  the  whole  year 
would  give  on  an  average  about  2d.  per  week.  Strangers  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  classes  on  payment  of,  roughly  speaking,  double  fees. 
The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  by  the  Company  is  about 
13,000,  but  the  number  who  contribute  the  weekly  pence  is  about 
10,000.  There  is  also  a  large  adjacent  population  engaged  in  engine 
works,  shipyards,  foundries,  forges,  chemical  works,  &c.,  all  involving 
practical  science  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  some  of  them  in  as 
high  a  degree  as  almost  any  trade  that  can  be  named.  And  yet 
out  of  this  large  population  the  number  of  men  and  boys  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  cheap  and  effective  instruction  afforded  by 
these  evening  classes  is  on  the  average  not  more  than  350  at  one 
time.  There  is  another  important  and  ably-conducted  establishment 
in  Newcastle  upon  self-supporting  principles  for  scientific  instruction, 
and  also  a  College  of  Physical  Science  which  is  now  doing  very  good 
work.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  with  accuracy  of  the  numerical 
results  of  these  two  institutions  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation ;  but  I  am  certain  that  the  combined  number  of  their  voluntary 
students  forms  an  extremely  diminutive  proportion  of  the  people  who 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  instruction  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  Now  if  the  proportion  of  persons  aspiring  to  scientific 
knowledge  be  so  small  in  the  case  of  industries  like  those  practised 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  what  would  it  be  in  the  case  of  industries 
which  have  no  tangible  connexion  with  science  ?  Take,  for  example, 
the  great  national  industry  of  cotton-spinning,  in  which  we  are  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  foreigner.  Can  Professor  Playfair  pretend  to 
say  that  we  have  only  to  provide  '  large  Polytechnics '  in  the  cotton- 
spinning  district  of  this  country  to  induce  the  operatives  to  come 
into  them  in  '  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands '  in  order  that 
they  may  acquire  '  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  their  industries  '  ?  I  would  ask  what  are  the 
sciences  and  arts  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  cotton-spinning,  which  is 
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only  one  of  many  industries  in  which  the  same  question  may  be  asked 
without  hope  of  a  rational  answer.  But  let  me  return  to  the  Elswick 
classes  and  state  the  results  of  this  technical  teaching  both  as  regards 
advantage  to  the  students  themselves  and  the  Company  which  promotes 
it.  Of  the  350  students  who  attend  the  classes,  about  two-thirds 
are  journeymen  and  apprentices  employed  in  the  works.  The 
remainder  are  employed  elsewhere,  and  not  unfrequently  leave 
mechanical  work  and  become  teachers  in  schools  or  obtain  em- 
ployment in  some  other  capacities  where  literary  or  scientific  tastes 
can  be  gratified.  I  cannot  very  confidently  say  that  those  who  con- 
tinue their  mechanical  employment  become  as  a  rule  more  skilful  work- 
men in  consequence  of  the  scientific  instruction  they  have  received; 
but  when  they  possess  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  good  foremen 
their  acquirements  in  practical  science  naturally  contribute  to  their 
being  advanced  to  such  posts,  and  in  some  cases  they  work  them- 
selves up  to  much  more  important  positions.  They  are  generally 
men  of  ability  and  good  conduct,  which  favours  their  advance  more 
than  their  superior  education.  As  to  the  advantage  resulting  to 
the  Company  from  this  scientific  teaching,  it  improves  the  class  of 
persons  from  whom  selections  are  often  made  to  fill  vacancies  in 
positions  above  those  of  ordinary  workmen ;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  the  successful  competition  of  the  Company  with  foreign 
manufacturers  is  in  any  degree  due  to  the  educational  measures  it 
has  taken.  This  is  a  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  the  economic 
advantages  to  the  students  attending  these  classes  and  to  the  Com- 
pany who  support  them ;  but  when  the  advantage  to  the  students  is 
viewed  in  the  light  of  mental  culture  and  refinement,  it  must  be 
estimated  at  a  much  higher  standard.  Whether  knowledge  in 
science  and  literature  be  acquired  by  reading  and  study  or  obtained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  teachers,  its  effect  in  elevating  the 
intelligence,  expanding  the  intellect,  and  opening  out  pure  sources  of 
enjoyment  in  displacement  of  evil  ones  is  beneficial  in  a  very  high 
degree,  and  I  think  it  no  small  thing  that  350  students  should  in 
every  two  or  three  years  leave  the  Elswick  classes  to  impart  a  whole- 
some leaven  to  the  great  working  population  of  the  district. 

It  is  said  that  amongst  other  reasons  why  technical  schools  are 
called  for  is  the  decadence  of  apprenticeship  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know, 
apprenticeship  has  only  been  discontinued  in  trades  where  by  the 
division  of  labour  and  the  use  of  machinery  the  functions  of  the  work- 
men have  been  narrowed  to  processes  so  easily  learnt  as  to  render 
apprenticeship  unnecessary,  and  if  this  be  so  why  should  we  seek 
to  establish  a  substitute,  especially  if  that  proposed  be  a  bad  one  ? 
Again,  it  is  said  that  popular  instruction  in  modern  languages  is 
required  to  enable  English  commercial  clerks  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  intrusion  of  German  clerks.  But  I  suppose  that  it  will 
be  conceded  that  German  clerks  will  always  excel  English  clerks  as 
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German  correspondents,  just  as  English  clerks  will  excel  them  as 
English  correspondents.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  German  language 
is  concerned,  our  clerks  should  take  their  superiority  in  English  to 
Germany,  just  as  German  clerks  bring  theirs  to  England.  But 
our  countrymen  would  labour  under  two  disadvantages :  (1)  the  com- 
merce of  England  being  many  times  greater  than  than  of  Germany, 
the  demand  for  German  clerks  in  England  must  far  exceed  that  for 
English  clerks  in  Germany ;  and  (2)  the  Germans  are  content  with 
smaller  pay.  At  any  rate  the  number  of  Englishmen,  however  well 
qualified  as  linguists,  required  to  fill  the  position  of  corresponding 
clerks  in  all  the  commercial  offices  in  this  country  is  but  a  small 
drop  in  the  bucket  of  population ;  and  self-supporting  schools  for 
the  teaching  of  languages  seem  to  be  the  proper  source  of  supply. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  ratepayers  should  be  burdened  with  the 
cost  of  providing  English  clerks  conversant  with  foreign  languages 
for  merchants  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  cheaper  services  of 
foreigners.  And  here  let  me  throw  out  a  suggestion  as  to  educating 
children  as  Linguists  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  do  so.  Languages 
are  acquired  with  such  extraordinary  facility  by  young  children,  that 
special  infant  schools  might  be  used  for  the  initiative  teaching  of 
modern  languages  colloquially.  I  know  of  an  instance  in  which 
three  children,  ranging  from  four  to  seven  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
can  speak  English,  French,  and  Italian  with  equal  facility,  which 
they  have  attained  without  an  effort. 

In  my  former  article  I  adduced  the  names  of  James  Watt, 
George  Stephenson,  Smeaton,  Brindley,  and  Telford,  as  men  amongst 
engineers  who  had  made  great  names  in  the  world,  and  had,  with 
scant  facilities,  educated  themselves  in  such  knowledge  as  was  neces- 
sary to  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  strengthens 
my  case  by  adding  the  names  of  Arkwright,  originally  a  barber,  who 
revolutionised  cotton-spinning ;  Cartwright,  a  clergyman,  who  in- 
vented the  power-loom ;  Hargreaves,  a  hand-loom  weaver,  who  in- 
vented the  carding- machine  and  spinning-jenny ;  Davy  and  Dalton, 
who  were  druggists  ;  Faraday,  who  was  a  bookbinder  ;  Wheatstone, 
the  maker  of  musical  instruments  ;  and  Bell,  of  the  telephone,  who 
was  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  He  admits  that  all  these  men  had 
no  preparatory  technical  education  and  were,  in  some  cases,  quite 
illiterate.  With  these  additions,  a  remarkable  list  is  presented  of 
men  who  have  made  great  names  in  the  world  without  the  aid  of 
special  tuition,  and  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  feels  it  necessary  to  attempt 
an  explanation  which  shall  be  consistent  with  his  own  views.  He 
says,  '  I  do  not  at  all  dispute  the  fact  that  men  of  genius  can  over- 
come the  defects  of  their  education  and  can  surmount  difficulties 
which  would  prove  fatal  to  men  who  had  not  the  gift  of  genius. 
The  latter  are  rare  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  education  is 
not  modelled  to  suit  their  needs.  The  men  who  carry  on  the  great 
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industries  of  nations  are  rarely  in  this  category,  and  do  benefit  by 
the  training  of  their  intelligence  in  direct  relation  to  their  respec- 
tive occupations.'  But,  in  the  first  place,  are  these  men  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  '  genius  '  ?  Certainly  not  all  of  them,  unless  we 
adopt  Carlyle's  definition,  that  'genius  consists  of  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  taking  trouble.'  That,  at  all  events,  is  the  kind  of 
genius  that  overcomes  the  difficulties.  But  I  assert  that  both 
men  of  genius  who  have  made  great  discoveries  and  inventions, 
and  men  who  have  simply  distinguished  themselves  as  men  of  busi- 
ness, are  to  be  found  in  the  same  category.  The  self-made  men,  or 
in  other  words  the  self-educated  men,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
prevailing  type  of  successful  men,  and  it  is  clearly  an  open  question 
whether  their  number  would  be  materially  increased  by  additional 
facilities  for  obtaining  scientific  and  technical  knowledge.  If  Pro- 
fessor Playfair  looks  around  him,  he  will  see  that  '  the  men  who 
carry  on  the  great  industries  of  nations,'  so  far  from  being  rarely  in 
the  category  of  self-made  men,  predominate  in  it. 

He  further  says  that  '  the  great  revolutions  of  industry  are 
generally  produced  by  outside  men  of  genius  who  are  not  driving 
in  the  usual  ruts  of  an  industry,  but  who  view  its  needs  from 
without.'  I  should  have  thought  that  the  man  of  genius  working 
inside  of  an  industry  had  a  much  better  chance  of  comprehending 
its  needs  than  the  one  who  viewed  it  from  without.  As  to  the 
danger  of  getting  into  industrial  ruts,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
much  more  danger  of  getting  into  academic  ruts.  If  George  Stephen- 
son,  for  example,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  professors  at  an 
early  age,  he  might  have  got  into  a  rut  leading  to  pedantry  instead 
of  practice ;  but  I  know  of  no  misleading  ruts  in  the  school 
of  observation  and  experience.  My  critics  do  not  dispute  that 
George  Stephenson's  name  stands  out  as  a  remarkable  example  of  a 
man  accomplishing  great  success  without  the  aid  of  education ;  but 
many  of  them  exclaim,  where  is  the  proof  that  he  would  not  have 
achieved  greater  success  if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  education  ? 
That  he  did  achieve  a  great  success  without  education  is  a  fact ;  that 
he  would  have  done  more  if  educated  is  only  an  hypothesis,  which 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  opposite  hypothesis  that  he  might  have 
done  less.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  makes  an  important  admission  when 
he  says  that  possibly  '  technical  education  '  may  contract  *  originality 
and  power  of  work.'  I  not  only  think  it  may,  but  that  it  does 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  cramming,  for  it  is  easy  to  put  out 
fire  by  too  much  fuel.  Professor  Playfair  and  others  have  urged 
that  George  Stephen  son  felt  his  own  want  of  education  so  keenly 
that  he  took  care  that  Kobert  his  son  should  have  the  best  education 
within  his  reach.  Robert  Stephenson  was,  as  we  all  know,  a  man  of 
good  general  education,  and  was  also  well  versed  in  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge ;  but  that  knowledge  was  not  acquired  in 
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technical  schools  or  colleges  such  as  are  now  called  for,  but  was 
derived  from  ordinary  school  education  and  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, combined  with  reading,  study,  and  experiment,  or  in  other 
words  chiefly  by  self-education,  for  which  he  enjoyed  facilities  which 
fortune  denied  to  his  father.  As  to  George  Stephenson's  general 
want  of  education,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  feel  it  keenly. 
As  a  child  he  had  never  been  taught  either  to  read  or  to  write,  and 
could  do  neither  until  he  was  eighteen,  and  then  only  imperfectly. 
No  evening  classes,  no  free  libraries,  no  cheap  educational  literature 
were  available  to  him,  and  until  he  rose  to  distinction  he  moved  in 
a  circle  of  people  as  little  educated  as  himself.  Hence,  therefore, 
when  his  fame  introduced  him  to  the  society  of  men  of  science  and 
letters,  he  necessarily  felt  the  disadvantage  of  his  ignorance  and  want 
of  culture.  He  was  probably  unaware  that  his  unaffected  simplicity 
gave  an  attractiveness  to  his  society  which  quite  outweighed  his  de- 
ficiency in  book-learning  and  conventional  manners.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  understand  his  desire  that  his  son  should  have  such  an 
education  as  would  fit  him  for  social  intercourse  with  those  with 
whom  he  would  have  to  associate. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  March  last  there  is  an  article  by 
Professor  Kamsay,  who  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the  new  Glasgow 
Technical  College,  which  I  had  not  seen  at  the  time  that  I  wrote  my 
paper.  Had  I  seen  it  I  should  probably  have  referred  to  it,  as  it 
takes  a  much  more  limited,  and  in  my  opinion  more  rational  view,  of 
the  need  of  education  applicable  to  productive  industry  than  is  held 
by  Professor  Playfair.  I  have  pleasure  in  referring  to  that  article 
now,  not  only  because  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  in  harmony 
with  my  opinions,  but  because  it  enables  me  to  point  out  the  wide 
divergence  of  view  which  exists  amongst  the  distinguished  advocates 
of  technical  education.  Professor  Ramsay  altogether  ignores  Pro- 
fessor Playfair's  contention  that  either  technical  or  scientific  educa- 
tion is  needed  for  the  multitude,  and  he  takes  the  much  more  rea- 
sonable ground  that  it  is  only  required  for  specialists  and  experts. 
The  first  portion  of  his  paper  is  devoted  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  alleged  superiority  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  after 
adducing  a  great  number  of  examples  of  our  indisputable  supremacy, 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  weighty 
authority,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  our  foreign  rivals  are 
gaining  upon  us,  we  are  on  the  whole  gaining  upon  them.  In  fact, 
he  narrows  down  the  number  of  the  industries  in  which,  he  says,  we 
are  beaten  by  foreign  nations  into  ( 1 )  those  connected  with  processes 
which  require  scientific  knowledge  of  chemistry  of  the  highest  kind, 
and  (2)  those  in  which  success  depends  essentially  upon  taste  and  the 
faculty  of  design.  He  says  that  perhaps  the  most  prominent  example 
of  our  inferiority  is  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coal-tar  dyes.  He  states 
that  '  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  the  raw  material  from 
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which  Germany  makes  the  beautiful  dyes  of  which  our  manufacturers 
are  the  chief  purchasers,  are  supplied  by  us  as  refuse  to  Germany  to  be 
employed  in  a  highly  profitable  manufacture,  simply  because  we  have 
not  the  brains  or  the  skill  to  conduct  the  manufacture  in  our  own 
country.'  He  goes  on  to  inquire  what  is  the  reason  why  Germany  has 
carried  off  from  us  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  and  he  declares  that 
the  one  and  sufficient  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  superiority  of  the 
Germans  in  pure  scientific  chemistry.  Professor  Ramsay  as  a  cham- 
pion of  scientific  education  clearly  wants  to  make  out  that  the  want 
of  scientific  resource  applicable  to  this  particular  manufacture  is 
traceable  to  the  want  of  scientific  colleges  in  this  country  for  obtain- 
ing a  high-class  chemical  education.  I  prefer  to  attribute  our  in- 
feriority to  the  apathy  and  want  of  enterprise  exhibited  by  our  own 
manufacturers  of  dyes,  who  do  not  take  the  necessary  steps  for  pro- 
curing the  requisite  scientific  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
trade.  The  following  extract  from  Professor  Eamsay's  article  shows 
how  he  conceives  this  foreign  success  is  attained : — 

One  of  the  great  colour  works  of  the  Continent  is  that  of  Messrs.  Bindschedler 
and  Busch  at  Basle.  The  whole  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  highly  educated 
chemist,  cognisant  of  and  able  to  make  use  of  the  discoveries  emanating  from  the 
various  scientific  laboratories  of  the  world ;  under  him  are  three  trained  chemists, 
each  over  a  department ;  each  of  these  has  several  assistant  chemists  under  him. 
The  men  who  work  under  this  staff  have  no  scientific  knowledge  whatever.  Fitted 
up  inside  of  the  works  are  no  less  than  ten  thoroughly  equipped  laboratories,  in 
which  the  above  staff  of  chemists  carry  on  new  investigations.  They  have  a  com- 
plete scientific  library,  they  take  in  all  scientific  journals,  and  experimentalise  at 
once  upon  every  new  idea. 

Now  when  this  passage  is  boiled  down  to  its  essence  it  amounts  to 
this — that  in  this  particular  business  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  the 
sense  to  see  that  success  requires  the  aid  of  talented  specialists,  and 
has  the  enterprise  to  get  them,  and  to  give  them  every  possible  facility 
for  pursuing  their  investigations.  Why  cannot  the  Englishman  do  the 
same  ?  Does  Professor  Ramsay  mean  to  say  that  the  specialists  are  not 
to  be  had  in  England  ?  But  if  so  what  is  to  prevent  the  English  manu- 
facturer getting  them  from  Germany  ?  But  they  are  to  be  had  in 
England  in  cases  where  there  is  the  demand  for  them,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  the  fault  of  the  English  manufacturer  that  he  does  not 
make  the  demand.  It  is  for  him  to  make  the  first  move,  and  then 
the  supply  would  follow  the  demand.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
English  dye  manufacturer  has  less  pluck  and  enterprise  than  his 
Swiss  or  German  rival,  and  therefore  he  is  beaten,  and  no  amount  of 
chemical  colleges  would  save  him  from  being  beaten.  But  Professor 
Ramsay  cannot  say  that  our  manufacturers  are  always  behind  the 
foreigners  where  high  chemical  science  is  required.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  smelting  of  iron,  in  which  we  are  admittedly  pre-emi- 
nent. There  are  few  processes  that  involve  more  recondite  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  than  the  economical  working  of  the  blast  furnace, 
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upon  -which  volumes  have  been  \vritten  in  England.  Every  iron- 
master in  the  kingdom  will  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  either 
making  himself  an  expert  in  the  branches  of  chemistry  concerned  in 
the  process  of  smelting  or  of  employing  qualified  specialists  to  supply 
his  own  deficiencies.  Those  specialists  are  to  be  got  in  England,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  nobody 
pretends  to  say  that  the  foreign  specialist  is  in  this  case  superior  to 
the  English  one.  But  the  number  of  industries  that  do  require  or  in- 
volve high  chemical  knowledge  or  high  scientific  knowledge  of  any 
kind  are  extremely  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  and  the  demand 
for  chemical  experts  must  in  the  aggregate  be  a  narrow  one.  Nor 
can  it  be  shown  that  any  special  steps  are  necessary  for  their  crea- 
tion, because  any  man  with  a  turn  for  chemistry  who  has  acquired,  by 
means  already  available,  a  good  general  chemical  education  up  to  a 
certain  level  easily  attainable,  is  quite  able  to  take  up  any  particular 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  pursue  it  to  its  utmost  known  limits, 
and  even,  if  he  be  a  man  of  talent,  to  prosecute  researches  beyond. 
The  lack  of  talent  is  not  asserted,  but  only  the  want  of  imparted 
knowledge.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  am  adverse 
to  high  college  education  in  chemistry  or  other  physical  sciences  any 
more  than  I  am  adverse  to  the  teaching  of  high  mathematics  in 
universities,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  literature  of  all  these  subjects 
would  be  much  impoverished  by  the  absence  of  such  high  education. 
All  I  mean  to  say  is  that  its  economic  value  is  very  much  overrated, 
and  that  important  practical  results  are  most  generally  attained  by 
men  who,  by  facilities  open  to  all  men  of  ability,  master  scientific 
information  to  whatever  extent  is  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of 
their  researches  or  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 

With  respect  to  agriculture,  Professor  Eamsay  says  that '  there  is 
no  branch  of  our  trade  that  lies  in  so  hopeless  a  state  of  prostration 
as  that  of  agriculture,'  and  this  he  attributes  to  absolute  disregard  of 
science.  It  is  unjust  to  brand  British  agriculture  with  contempt  for 
science,  because  in  no  country  has  attention  been  more  directed  to  the 
combination  of  science  with  practice  in  agriculture  than  in  England. 
In  proof  of  this  I  may  especially  refer  to  the  researches  of  Sir  John 
Lawes  at  Eothamstead,  which  are  of  European  reputation.  The 
results  of  those  researches,  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
are  now  compiled  in  a  popular  form  available  to  every  farmer,  and 
it  is  surely  better  that  farmers  should  be  guided  by  established 
scientific  results  than  by  theorising  for  themselves.  I  know  of  no 
branch  of  industry  in  which  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  a  '  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing '  is  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in 
that  of  agriculture,  for  it  is  notorious  that  theoretical  farmers  are  much 
more  liable  to  come  to  grief  than  those  who  follow  the  beaten  tracks 
of  practice.  Men  like  Sir  John  Lawes  who  combine  the  highest 
theoretical  knowledge  with  a  wide  practical  experience  may  accom- 
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plish  great  results  by  such  a  combination ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  ordinary  farmers  can  be  educated  up  to  that  standard,  or 
can  have  an  experience  sufficient  to  -warrant  their  departing  -with 
safety  from  established  practice.  I  admit  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  persons  who  are  destined  to  have  the  superintendence  of 
estates  were  to  be  well  educated,  not  only  in  the  practice,  but  also  in 
the  science  of  agriculture,  because  they  would  have  opportunities  of 
exercising  a  wholesome  controlling  and  directing  influence ;  but 
there  are  already  sufficient  agricultural  colleges  in  existence  to  meet 
this  or  any  other  reasonable  need.  As  to  educating  farm-labourers 
in  science,  as  Professor  Playfair  would  do,  no  possible  good  could  be 
anticipated  from  so  doing.  In  fact  we  should  only  render  them  too 
fastidious  for  common  farmwork,  whilst  they  would  be  unable  to  find 
employment  in  higher  situations,  which  are  already  overstocked. 
Professor  Eamsay  does  not  venture  to  say  that  our  agriculture  is  on 
the  whole  inferior  to  that  which  is  practised  abroad,  although  he 
insinuates  as  much  by  referring  to  the  German  success  in  the  growth 
of  beetroot  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  But  he  ignores  the 
question  how  much  of  this  success  is  due  to  sugar  bounties  and 
how  much  to  science ;  at  any  rate,  as  our  farmers  do  not  grow 
beetroot  for  sugar  and  cannot  do  so  profitably  in  this  climate,  the 
example  he  quotes  has  no  bearing  on  British  agriculture.  He  is 
more  to  the  point  when  he  alludes  to  what  he  calls  '  the  literal  and 
shameful  fact '  that  British  butter  and  British  cheese  are  being 
driven  out  of  our  markets  by  foreign  producers  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  British  farmer  does  not  know  how  to  make  either  one 
or  the  other.  But  if  foreign  cheese  is  competing  with  ours,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  better,  but  because  it  is  cheaper.  As  to  butter,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  our  farmers  are  exceedingly  careless 
about  making  it  properly,  but  the  making  of  good  butter  and  cheese 
involves  no  high  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  foreign  makers  who 
are  said  to  be  beating  our  farmers  have  no  more  scientific  knowledge 
than  they  have.  As  a  matter  of  fact  dairy- schools  are  now  much  on 
the  increase,  and  may  be  expected  to  afford  all  the  practical  informa- 
tion that  is  needed  for  improvement. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  industries  in  which  Professor 
Ramsay  considers  we  are  distanced  by  foreign  nations,  i.e.  those  in 
which  success  depends  essentially  upon  taste  and  upon  the  faculty 
of  design.  There  is  no  question  that  half  a  century  ago,  or  we  may 
even  say  prior  to  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  the 
English  people  were  lamentably  behind  their  French  neighbours  in 
taste  for  decorative  art ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  very  rapid  im- 
provement has  since  been  made,  so  much  so  that,  instead  of  being  far 
behind  the  French,  we  are  now  pushing  them  very  hard,  and  are  in 
some  respects  ahead  of  them.  This  is  not  owing  to  a  few  schools  of 
design  being  dotted  about,  as  Professor  Ramsay  would  fain  believe, 
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but  to  the  truer  realisation  by  the  English  public  of  what  constitutes 
good  taste.  Oar  manufacturers  merely  follow  the  lead  of  the 
public,  and  find  themselves  compelled  to  supply  what  the  public  de- 
mand. In  fact,,  in  matters  of  taste  as  well  as  everything  else,  supply 
will  always  follow  demand. 

As  to  what  Professor  Ramsay  says  on  the  expediency  of  making 
drawing  a  prominent  object  of  education,  I  quite  agree  with  him. 

The  aphorism  that  *  knowledge  is  power '  is  so  constantly  used  by 
educational  enthusiasts  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  motto 
of  the  party.  But  the  first  essential  of  a  motto  is  that  it  be  true, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  knowledge  is  essentially  the  same  as 
power,  seeing  that  it  is  only  an  aid  to  power.  The  power  of  a 
surgeon  to  amputate  a  limb  no  more  lies  in  his  knowledge  than  in 
his  knife.  In  fact,  the  knife  has  the  better  claim  to  potency  of  the 
two,  for  a  man  may  hack  off  a  limb  with  his  knife  alone,  but  not 
with  his  knowledge  alone.  Knowledge  is  not  even  an  aid  to  power 
in  all  cases,  seeing  that  useless  knowledge,  which  is  no  uncommon 
article  in  our  popular  schools,  has  no  relation  to  power.  The  true 
source  of  power  is  the  originative  action  of  the  mind  which  we  see 
exhibited  in  the  daily  incidents  of  life  as  well  as  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  man  who  is  said  to  have  extricated  a 
little  dog  from  the  jaws  of  a  big  one  by  dexterously  placing  a  pinch 
of  snuff  on  the  nose  of  the  larger  animal  exercised  an  act  of  power 
by  his  mental  resource,  aided  only  by  his  courage  and  dexterity. 
Had  he  been  a  mere  receptacle  of  knowledge,  he  would  have  been 
powerless  to  act ;  but  when  he  exclaimed  to  the  admiring  spectators, 
*  You  see  that  "  knowledge  is  power,"  '  he  said  what  was  neither  true 
nor  appropriate.  And  here  I  am  brought  back  to  the  keynote  of  my 
former  article,  which  was  that  '  a  man's  success  in  life  depends  in- 
comparably more  upon  his  capacities  for  useful  action  than  upon  his 
acquirements  in  knowledge,  and  the  education  of  the  young  should 
therefore  be  directed  to  the  development  of  faculties  and  valuable 
qualities  rather  than  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.'  None  of  my 
critics  have  touched  upon  this  cardinal  point,  and  I  suspect  they  fear 
to  do  so,  being  aware,  as  everybody  is,  that  men  of  capacity,  and 
possessing  qualities  for  useful  action,  are  at  a  premium  all  over  the 
world,  while  men  of  mere  education  are  at  a  deplorable  discount.  It 
is  melancholy  to  know,  as  I  do  from  experience,  how  eagerly  educa- 
tional attainments  are  put  forward  by  applicants  for  employment,  and 
how  little  weight  such  claims  carry  in  the  select  ion.  I  can  affirm 
with  confidence  that,  had  I  acted  upon  the  principle  of  choosing  men 
for  their  knowledge  rather  than  their  ability,  I  should  have  been 
surrounded  by  an  incomparably  less  efficient  staff  than  that  which  now 
governs  the  Elswick  Works. 

Nevertheless  I  do  not  disparage  knowledge  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I  respect  and  value  as  highly  as  any  one  the  vast  store  of  human 
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thought  and  experience  which  is  embedded  and  sometimes  entombed 
in  print,  and  the  useful  part  of  which  is  accessible  to  all  through 
cheap  literature  and  libraries.  But  that  store  of  knowledge,  valuable 
as  it  is  to  those  who  seek  it  for  an  object,  and  desirable  as  it  is  to 
those  who  pursue  it  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  mental  improvement 
and  intellectual  occupation,  has  no  benefit  to  confer  on  unwilling  or 
incapable  recipients,  and  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  confessed  that  its 
economic  value  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life  which  give  employ- 
ment to  the  multitude  is  extremely  small.  But,  when  I  say  this,  I 
am  met  by  a  chorus  of  voices  exclaiming  '  Look  at  Germany,  and  see 
what  great  efforts  she  has  made  and  is  still  making  to  promote 
education  of  all  kinds,'  and  we  are  called  upon  to  follow  the  example 
of  that  country  or  face  the  alternative  of  losing  our  trade.  But  I 
look  in  vain  for  any  proof  that  our  commerce  has  yet  suffered  from 
the  high-pressure  education  of  Germany,  and  until  such  proof  be 
forthcoming  we  must  be  cautious  in  deciding  whether  her  example 
is  to  be  regarded  as  one  for  guidance  or  avoidance.  The  German 
people  are  far  from  unanimous  in  favour  of  this  educational  pressure. 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  many  competent  judges  in  that  country 
are  regarding  it  with  disapproval,  and  are  dreading  its  effects. 
They  say,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  thrown  away  upon  the  mass  of  the 
population,  and  is  at  the  same  time  debilitating  both  mind  and  body 
by  the  overstraining  of  the  faculties.  From  this  they  apprehend, 
not  without  reason,  a  degeneracy  of  race  which  would  far  outweigh 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Let  us  give 
heed  to  these  reflections.  This  forcing  system  is  gaining  ground 
in  our  popular  schools.  Examinations  are  growing  more  severe  and 
more  extended.  Mothers  complain  of  their  children  returning  from 
school  with  aching  heads  and  puny  appetites,  while  ratepayers  groan 
under  educational  burdens  for  which  no  adequate  benefits  can  yet  be 
shown. 

I  confess  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  Sir  Lyon  Playfair, 
while  urging  the  claims  of  such  trades  as  tailors  and  bricklayers  to 
technical  and  scientific  education,  should  be  silent  on  the  claims  of 
that  great  industry  with  which  he  is  himself  associated,  and  which 
more  than  almost  any  other  requires  '  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  art  which  lie  at  its  basis.'  I  mean  the  great  in- 
dustry of  teaching.  How  is  it  that  tuition  is  not  reduced  to  a 
science  and  its  technical'  processes  made  to  conform  to  a  scientific 
basis  ?  If  it  were  so,  its  present  crudities  and  anomalies  would 
vanish,  and  education  would  become  what  its  name  implies,  a  drawing 
out  or  development  of  mental  faculties  with  the  least  possible  waste 
of  energy  and  with  concurrent  advantage  to  physical  powers.  We 
have  already  in  our  infant  schools  a  model  to  commence  upon.  In 
them  the  faculties  of  the  children  are  stimulated  by  exercises  suit- 
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able  to  their  age  and  compatible  with  health  and  enjoyment.  Why 
should  this  principle  be  abandoned  before  childhood  ends  ?  Why 
not  elaborate  the  mental  and  bodily  exercises  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  organisation,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
leading  principle  of  development  ?  I  admit  that  the  programme  for 
so  doing  is  not  an  easy  one  to  frame  ;  but  there  must  be  a  right 
answer  to  the  question  of  what  methods  would  best  attain  the  objects 
which  I  have  denned  in  my  former  paper,  i.e.  l  to  train  the  mind  in 
habits  of  thought  and  in  quickness  and  accuracy  of  perception. 
Also  to  make  jthe  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  ear  more  available  as  in- 
struments of  the  mind,  and  finally  to  improve  the  physique.'  But 
no  answer  to  this  question  is  forthcoming,  and  never  will  be  until 
the  matter  be  taken  up  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  investigated  by 
scientific  methods  which  would  embrace  both  physiological  and 
psychological  considerations  and  involve  experiments  and  trials.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  attempted  by  our  educational  experts.  We  hear 
of  nothing  but  cram,  and  are  dinned  with  the  cry  for  '  higher  educa- 
tion,' which  in  professors'  language  means  more  knowledge,  although 
knowledge  in  itself  is  already  a  drug  in  the  market.  In  the  mean- 
time we  are  violating  nature's  laws  by  overstraining  the  immature 
faculties  of  children,  and  restricting  their  natural  activities,  and  by  so 
doing  we  are  likely  to  bring  upon  us  the  penalty  of  deterioration  of 
race.  Of  course  I  recognise  the  need  of  imparting  what  may  be  called 
necessary  knowledge  at  school,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ;  but  the  word  knowledge  is  hardly  applicable  to  these,  which 
merely  afford  enabling  powers  for  self-instruction.  If  drawing  and 
other  useful  accomplishments  can  be  concurrently  acquired,  so  much 
the  better ;  nor  do  I  deprecate  rudimentary  science  sufficient  to 
awaken  in  superior  minds  a  desire  for  more,  but  the  great  object 
of  school  education  should  be  development  of  qualities  and  character, 
and  also  preparation  for  the  practice  of  self-education.  The  school- 
master element  is  indispensable  for  children ;  but  after  childhood  the 
less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  Men  should  not  be  carried  when  they 
can  walk,  and  independence  of  mind  and  freedom  of  action  are  essential 
to  vigorous  and  manly  life.  Self-education  may  consist  either  in  the 
acquisition  of  ideas  which  flow  from  observation,  experience,  and 
thought,  or  in  the  appropriation  of  ideas  emanating  from  the  minds  of 
others.  The  latter  is  a  form  of  education  that  will  be  little  sought 
for  by  the  multitude.  Facilities,  however,  should  be  given  for  those 
who  need  it  or  seek  it,  and  it  is  an  important  question  to  consider 
whether  the  existing  facilities  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  need 
not  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  former  article  on  this  subject ;  but 
I  certainly  think  that  no  very  ambitious  extensions  are  necessary  and 
that  additions  should  not  outrun  the  demand  for  them.  There  is  a 
great  tendency  in  the  scholastic  world  to  underrate  the  value  and 
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potency  of  self-education,  which  commences  on  leaving  school  and 
endures  all  through  life.    If  I  may  be  excused  the  parody,  I  would 

say: 

All  the  world's  a  school, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  scholars. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  refer  more  especially  to  popular 
schools  where  the  exigencies  of  life  require  that  the  children  should 
leave  school  at  an  early  age ;  but  where  circumstances  admit  of 
lengthened  education,  knowledge  may  be  more  freely  imparted, 
although  in  allcases  the  present  craze  for  cram  and  severe  competi- 
tive examinations  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  reprehensible.  The  system 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  and  no  results  can  be  shown  to  justify  its  con- 
tinuance. 

I  must  again  protect  myself  against  the  charge  of  looking  only 
to  education  in  the  aspect  of  utility.    I  have  done  so,  not  from  indif- 
ference to  the  moral  object  of  education,  but  because  it  is  no  part 
of  my  subject.     Moral  teaching  and  religious  teaching  are  difficult 
to  separate,  and  the  best  school  for  both  is  a  virtuous  home  ;  but 
unfortunately  homes  of  that  character  are  not  of  the  prevailing 
type.     The  difficulty  of  finding  a  substitute  for  beneficent  home 
influence  is,  I  confess,  very  great,  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  better 
can  be  done  than  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stands.     One  thing  I  may 
put  forward  as  a  hint  emanating  from  my  own  experience  during  my 
early  school-days.     The  master  of  the  school  read  every  evening  to 
his  pupils  for  one  hour  from  some  well-chosen  book  of  history  or  fiction 
or  travel  calculated  to  excite  their  interest  and  also  to  enlist  their 
sympathies  for  what  was  good  and  their  repugnance  to  what  was 
bad.     He  read  well,  which  greatly  added  to  the  effect,  and  served  to 
improve  our  own  ability  to  read.     It  was  our  happiest  hour,  and 
besides  the  salutary  relaxation  it  afforded,  it  contributed  in  no  small 
degree   to  the   improvement  of  our  moral  taste  and   perceptions. 
This  is   one  of  the  practices  that  might   perhaps   be  adopted  in 
popular  schools  with  a  view  to  moral  cultivation,  and  I  doubt  not 
that   other  methods  might  be  devised  that  would   operate  in  the 
same  direction ;  but  I  must  not  pursue  the  subject  of  moral  educa- 
tion further.     My  subject  is  useful   education,  and   my  object   is 
accomplished  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  there  is  a  tendency 
afloat  to  overrate  the  value  of  knowledge  and  to  underrate  that  of 
capacity.     In  the   academic   mind  the   intellect  of  the   people  is 
regarded  as  lying  dead  for  want  of  knowledge.     I  speak  as  one  from 
the  educationally  dead  in  saying  that  I  never  had  a  scrap  of  instruction 
bearing  on  my  profession  beyond  what  I  imbibed  for  myself,  and  that 
I  feel  it  has  done  me  incomparably  more  good  than  if  it  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  me.     I  repudiate  the  imputation  of  hostility  to  know- 
ledge or  to  giving  facilities  for   attaining  it  to  those  who  desire  to 
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acquire  it  and  have  capacity  to  utilise  it ;  but  I  deprecate  plunging 
into  doubtful  and  costly  schemes  of  instruction,  led  on  by  the  ignis 
fatuus  that  '  knowledge  is  power.'  For  where  natural  capacity  is 
wasted  in  attaining  knowledge,  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
*  knowledge  is  weakness.' 

ARMSTRONG. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  requested,  and  have  gladly 
agreed,  to  sign  a  protest,  which  I  understand  is  to  appear  in  another 
part  of  this  Review,  against  the  mental  pressure  and  misdirection  of 
energies  incident  to  the  competitive  examinations  which  pervade  our 
whole  educational  system. 
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FREDERICK   THE    THIRD  AND    THE 
NEW  GERMANY. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  Fortune. 

IN  a  manner  without  parallel  and  to  an  unexampled  degree,  the 
moving  drama  of  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Third  stirred  to  their 
depths  the  genuine  sympathies  of  civilised  nations.  The  condition  of 
armed  suspense  in  which  Europe  had  stood  for  two  years  past,  the 
momentous  issues  of  peace  or  war,  which  then  seemed  to  hang  upon 
the  crisis  of  his  fate,  heightened  and  intensified  the  interest. 
Thoughts  of  a  great  career  cut  short  at  its  full  commencement,  of 
beneficent  designs  crossed  in  their  initiation,  of  high  hopes  bafHed 
on  the  morning  of  their  realisation,  of  vast  opportunities  for  utility 
granted  only  in  the  seeming,  added  their  touches  of  peculiar  pathos 
to  the  sterner  features  of  the  tragedy.  The  hush  of  silence  in  which 
the  world  watched  the  slow  gradual  fall  of  the  curtain  expressed  more 
eloquently  than  speech  the  esteem,  the  hopes,  the  confidence  that 
the  dying  Emperor  had  inspired.  In  the  presence  of  the  dead  even 
France  forgot  her  scars  to  weep  upon  the  grave  of  an  honourable 
foe ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  spirit  at  least,  the 
mortal  remains  of  Frederick  the  Third  were  followed  to  their  last 
resting-place  by  a  continent  of  mourners. 

As  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  Frederick  the  Third 
inherited  the  personal  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  which  are  the 
heirlooms  of  his  family.  In  other  fields  these  hereditary  qualities 
had  been  severely  tried,  and  had  borne  the  heaviest  strain.  Yet 
under  the  prolonged  tests  of  protracted  illness  no  one  could  have  felt 
surprise  if,  in  the  midst  of  physical  prostration,  one  or  both  had 
failed.  Great  as  were  the  victories  in  which  as  a  soldier  he  had  taken 
part,  none  were  more  remarkable  than  the  triumph  which  his  patience, 
his  resignation,  his  self-control  achieved  over  the  weakness,  the  de- 
pression, and  the  selfishness  of  sickness.  With  the  strength  of 
numbers,  under  the  spur  of  hope,  in  all  the  excitement  of  conflict, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  face  the  privations  of  campaigns  or  the 
dangers  of  battle.  All  these  '  unser  Fritz '  had  shared  with  the 
humblest  soldier.  But  no  endurance  of  hardship,  no  daring  dis- 
played in  the  battlefields  which  built  up  the  power  of  the  German 
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Empire,  could  surpass  the  quiet  heroism  of  his  speechless,  single- 
handed,  and  unequal  encounter  with  the  steady  progress  of  inexorable 
disease.  Even  the  closing  scenes  of  his  career  found  the  simple 
unostentatious  soldier  fulfilling  all  the  responsibilities  of  perfect 
health  and  answering  to  every  call  of  his  exalted  station.  Vigour  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  will  triumphed  to  the  last  over  bodily  decay. 
Resolutely  putting  aside  the  question  whether  he  was  doomed  or  not, 
and  determining  to  hope  so  long  as  life  lasted,  he  concentrated  all 
his  energy  and  thoughts  on  the  punctual  discharge  of  every  duty  of 
his  position.  On  many  grounds  it  is  possible  to  regret  the  light 
of  unsparing  publicity  which  fell  upon  every  detail  of  the  last  illness 
of  the  Emperor.  But  the  curtain  was  not  raised  in  vain  upon  it  if 
the  spectacle  of  heroic  resignation  which  it  gave  has  encouraged  one 
pain-racked  human  being  to  *  suffer  silently.' 

Two  recent  publications  have  once  more  concentrated  attentioi 
upon  the  Emperor  Frederick.  The  publication  of  his  Diary  at  the 
present  crisis  is  tactless,  ill-timed,  and  embarrassing ;  but  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  its  contents  has  never  been  impugned.  In 
the  light  which  it  throws  upon  his  striking,  massive  figure  we  learn 
to  appreciate  more  fully  the  loss  that  Germany  and  Europe  have 
sustained.  Over  his  early  grave  friends  and  foes  would  have  done 
well  to  forget  their  bickerings.  But  this  is  the  very  occasion  selected 
by  the  German  doctors  to  charge  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  with  the  sacrifice 
of  this  invaluable  life.  If  it  is  legitimate  to  regret  that  Sir  M. 
Mackenzie  has  descended  too  far  towards  the  level  of  his  antagonists, 
it  is  also  fair  to  remember  that  he  was  not  the  first  assailant,  and 
that  he  was  forced  to  reply  in  order  to  vindicate  to  the  world  the  un- 
shaken confidence  which  he  enjoys  of  those  who  could  best  measure 
and  appreciate  his  skill. 

The  Emperor's  reign  was  too  brief  in  duration  to  test  his  capacities 
as  a  ruler.  But  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  public  confidence  that  he 
had  inspired.  He  did  not  possess  that  meteoric  brilliancy  of  talent 
which  dazzles  as  much  by  its  irregularity  as  its  brightness.  His 
personal  influence  depended  upon  no  uncertain  light  and  shade  of 
genius  unsustained  by  moral  greatness ;  it  rested  upon  a  broader, 
surer  basis — upon  unity  of  character,  upon  balance  of  powers,  upon 
harmony  of  moral  qualities  with  great  intellectual  gifts.  Men  recog- 
nised that  his  uniform  discretion  of  speech  and  conduct  did  not 
result  from  cold  prudential  calculation,  but  was  the  fruit  of  a  stead- 
fast resolve  to  maintain  the  high  ideal  which  he  had  conceived  of  the 
duties  of  an  heir-apparent  and  a  future  sovereign.  As  Crown  Prince 
he  was  trained  in  the  difficult  school  of  repression  and  forbearance  ; 
compelled  to  remain  politically  unknown,  and  even  excluded  from  a 
knowledge  of  affairs  of  the  deepest  moment,  he  only  emerged  from 
retirement  when  duty  called  him  to  action.  For  a  man  of  energy  and 
independence,  who  felt,  as  his  Diary  proves,  that  he  represented  the 
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future,  such  a  discipline  was  especially  severe.  But  his  conduct 
proved  that  he  had  mastered  the  essential  secret  of  government :  he 
had  learned  to  govern  himself,  and  with  rare  dignity  and  good  sense 
he  accepted  the  exigencies  of  his  difficult  position. 

As  shallow  waters  are  easily  lifted  into  waves,  so  superficial 
characters  are  generally  restless.  The  Crown  Prince's  patriotic  for- 
bearance from  public  intervention  in  political  affairs  was  something 
more  than  a  negative  sign  ;  it  was  a  positive  proof  of  depths  of  latent 
force  and  reserved  strength.  While  he  won  the  confidence  of  states- 
men by  his  dignified  self-suppression,  he  gained  the  love  of  his 
people  by  his  activity  in  the  only  fields  in  which  he  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  vigour.  To  war  in  itself  he  was  averse ; 
his  intense  humanity  revolted  from  the  sufferings  it  inflicted.  His 
Diary  affords  many  illustrations  of  his  superiority  to  the  feverish 
passion  for  military  glory  which  can  only  be  gratified  at  the  expense 
of  others.  Thus  on  the  18th  of  October  1870,  in  the  full  tide  of  success, 
he  expresses  the  hope  that  he  had  seen  his  last  war  and  served  in 
his  last  campaign.  War  was  to  him  a  nettle  to  be  grasped  firmly,  a 
necessary  evil  which  must  be  met  with  resolution.  When  once,  in 
July  1870,  Bismarck  had  convinced  him  that  concessions  to  France 
for  the  sake  of  peace  were  impossible,  he  was  the  first  to  demand 
*  Kriegmobil.'  And  in  that  supreme  moment  when  the  Baltic  and 
the  Elbe,  the  Oder  and  the  Necker,  the  Weser  and  the  Main  rolled 
together,  as  it  were,  in  one  vast  crested  wave  of  national  enthusiasm 
and  crashed  tumultuously  upon  the  soil  of  France,  in  no  German 
heart  did  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  Arndt's  stirring  and  prophetic 
song  (written  in  1841)  awaken  a  more  responsive  echo  : — 

Mein  einiges  Deutschland,  mein  kiihnes,  heran  ! 

Wir  wollen  ein  Liedlein  euch  singen, 
Von  dem,  was  die  schleichende  List  euch  gewann, 

Von  Strassburg  und  Metz  und  Lothringen  ! 
Zuriick  sollt  ihr  zahlen,  heraus  sollt  ihr  geben ! 
So  stehe  der  Kampf  und  auf  Tod  und  auf  Leben  ! 
So  klinge  die  Losung :  '  Zum  Rhein  !  Uebern  Rhein  ! 
Alldeutscnland  in  Frankreich  hinein ! ' 

It  would  be  false  flattery  to  assert  that  the  late  Emperor  was  a 
born  captain  or  a  great  tactician.  At  the  outset  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870-71  he  expresses  his  diffidence  with  character- 
istic modesty.  '  I  am  quite  prepared,'  he  says,  *  to  take  up  a  position 
in  reserve,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  flank  defence  to  the  central  army,  for 
I  should  scarcely  be  equal  to  great  undertakings.'  On  the  other 
hand,  his  capacity  as  a  leader  was  fully  recognised  by  all  the  military 
authorities  who  supported  him  during  the  campaign,  and  by  no  one 
with  such  affectionate  pride  as  by  the  veteran  hero  Von  Blumenthal. 
Without  discussing  the  exact  degree  of  military  skill  which  he  pos- 
sessed, it  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  carried  out  with  conspicuous 
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success  the  important  operations  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  His 
difficult  march  and  timely  arrival  at  the  head  of  the  Silesian  army 
upon  the  battle-field  of  Koniggratz,  his  services  in  command  of  the 
left,  or  van,  of  the  German  army  at  Wissemburg  and  Worth,  his 
execution  of  the  rapid  movement  upon  Sedan,  his  vigour,  patience, 
and  tenacity  throughout  the  investment  of  Paris,  the  decisive  promp- 
titude with  which  he  directed  the  movements  that  annihilated  the 
army  of  the  Loire,  were  services  which  fairly  earn  him  the  renown  of 
an  experienced,  capable,  and  successful  commander. 

But  Frederick  the  Third  was  far  more  than  a  mere  soldier.  On 
one  side  of  his  nature  he  was  in  warm  sympathy  with  the  military 
patriotism  of  his  people  ;  on  the  other  he  was  in  close  touch  with  the 
varied  activities  of  their  intellectual  culture  and  industrial  enter- 
prises. Excluded,  as  he  was  by  his  position,  from  public  interven- 
tion in  party  politics,  he  never  sank  into  inactivity.  His  wide 
sympathies  found  many  fields  of  congenial  energy.  On  every  side  he 
carefully  prepared  himself  to  fill  the  great  position  to  which  he 
would  one  day  be  called.  The  official  director  of  the  State  Museums, 
the  patron  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  promoter  of  educational  and 
philanthropic  institutions,  he  laboured  heart  and  soul  to  popularise 
the  results  of  aesthetic  and  scientific  culture,  and  to  advance  the  well- 
being  of  his  people.  Among  the  many  educational  movements  in 
which  he  was  interested  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  Fort- 
bildungschulen,  which  supply  instruction  to  persons  of  every  class  or 
age  after  they  have  left  school.  In  later  life  his  chief  recreations 
were  music  and  literature.  His  favourite  composers  were  Gluck  and 
Mozart.  Wagnerism,  as  a  social  cult,  he  particularly  disliked ;  but 
he  greatly  admired  Tannhduser,  Lohengrin,  Fliegende  Hollander, 
Meistersinger,  and  Parsifal.  Tristan  und  Isolde  he  could  not 
bear ;  and  the  Trllogie,  in  spite  of  fine  and  stirring  passages,  was, 
as  a  whole,  to  him  almost  unendurable.  With  the  history  of  his  own 
country  he  made  himself  intimately  familiar,  and  the  great  national 
work  upon  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  continued  under  his 
especial  patronage.  To  particularise  his  favourite  books  would  be  a 
difficult  task.  But  those  of  which  he  never  wearied  were  Faust, 
Nathan  der  Weise,  and,  as  many  will  learn  with  special  interest, 
because  it  denotes  the  hidden  source  of  strength  upon  which  he  relied 
throughout  his  last  illness,  the  Nachfolge  Christi  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Those  who  were  brought,  however  slightly,  within  the  range  of 
his  personal  influence  will  never  forget  his  charm.  Proud  as  he 
undoubtedly  was  of  his  lineage,  his  position,  and  his  prestige,  he  was 
totally  without  vanity  or  affectation.  An  admirable  talker  and  fond 
of  conversation,  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  artists  and  men  of  letters, 
and  his  open  geniality  of  manner  set  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact immediately  at  their  ease.  Entirely  free  from  display,  and 
content  to  be  simply  himself,  he  produced  the  impression  of  an  im- 
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mense  reserve  of  quiet  force  of  character.  His  chivalrous  courtesy 
towards  women  and  to  the  infirm  and  old  was  peculiarly  fascinating, 
and  he  entered  with  frank  heartiness  into  the  games  of  children. 
His  ordinary  life  alternated  between  Berlin  and  Potsdam.  During 
the  winter  season  in  the  capital,  his  time  was  necessarily  occupied  in 
receptions,  military  inspections,  and  other  official  duties.  But  he 
rarely  missed  his  afternoon  walk  or  drive  with  the  Crown  Princess  in 
the  Thiergarten.  At  Potsdam  the  Crown  Prince,  his  family,  and  the 
household  ate  their  meals  and  spent  the  evenings  together ;  but  in 
Berlin  the  Royal  family  dined  alone,  or  with  their  specially-invited 
guests,  and  the  Crown  Prince  frequently  went,  after  the  six  o'clock 
dinner,  to  the  Theatre  or  the  Opera.  His  country  life  at  Potsdam 
was  quieter  and  more  domestic.  Before  breakfast  he  generally 
rode  with  the  Crown  Princess,  and  after  breakfast  walked  about  the 
grounds  before  sitting  down  to  the  work  which  generally  occupied  him 
till  nearly  two.  At  that  hour  he  dined.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  various  ways ;  occasionally  he  would  sit  and  watch  his  wife  and 
daughters  playing  at  lawn-tennis.  On  the  river  Havel,  which  flows 
through  Potsdam,  is  the  Pfauen  Insel,  and  on  this  island  he  was  fond 
of  drinking  tea.  Supper  was  at  eight,  and  if  the  weather  was  hot  the 
Prince  and  his  family  generally  drove  or  walked  after  the  meal  was 
over.  Though  officially  obliged  to  take  part  in  many  hunting  and 
shooting  parties,  he  was  not  a  sportsman.  At  Potsdam  he  rode  often, 
but  he  cared  little  for  riding  except  as  exercise.  He  rarely,  if  ever, 
drove  himself.  The  kindly  disposition  which  showed  itself  in  his 
unwillingness  to  take  life  in  any  form  was  also  shown  in  his  love  for 
'Bijou'  and  his  greyhounds,  and  especially  for  'Worth,'  the  old 
charger  which  fed  from  his  hand  at  Charlottenburg,  and  which 
followed  his  coffin  in  the  funeral  procession.  By  his  servants,  nearly 
all  of  whom  had  served  under  him  in  his  campaigns,  he  was  idolised, 
and  he  rewarded  their  fidelity  by  retaining  them  long  after  their 
blindness  or  deafness  had  rendered  them  comparatively  unfit  for 
service. 

His  straightforward  rectitude,  discretion,  and  firmness  of  will 
commanded  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  But  the  real 
strength  of  his  popularity  lay  among  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes. 
His  kingly  bearing,  his  military  successes,  his  frank  geniality  of 
manner,  his  simplicity  of  life,  his  warmth  and  breadth  of  sympathy 
endeared  him  to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  while  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  arts  and  sciences,  his  interest  in  educational  and  material  pro- 
gress, his  recognition  of  merit  independently  of  birth,  his  known 
aversion  to  war  and  persecution,  the  liberalism  of  his  social  and 
political  views,  centred  in  him  the  hopes  of  the  middle  classes.  Nor 
could  those  who  differed  from  him  most  essentially  upon  questions 
of  domestic  policy  refuse  their  admiration  for  his  character.  Men  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion  recognised  that  a  Prince,  so  firm  in 
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purpose  and  independent  in  judgment,  enjoying  the  perfect  confi- 
dence of  his  intimates,  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  representing  the  best  traditions  of 
his  race,  would  exercise  a  deep  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  upon 
the  future  of  his  country.  By  the  military,  official,  and  aristocratic 
classes  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  contemplated  with  anxiety,  by 
every  one  else  with  unbounded  hope.  Those  who  feared,  as  well  as 
those  who  desired,  violent  changes  of  policy  were  alike  disappointed. 
The  confidence  which,  as  Crown  Prince,  he  had  inspired  in  his  dis- 
cretion, was  fully  justified  by  his  conduct  as  Emperor.  Nor  was  the 
impression  of  vigour  and  resolution  that  he  had  created  in  any  way 
belied.  In  the  three  short  months  of  his  reign,  in  spite  of  physical 
prostration,  he  did  more  than  is  generally  understood  to  impress  his 
personality  upon  the  history  of  his  country,  though  to  what  extent 
he  has  affected  her  destinies  time  alone  can  show. 

Before  his  accession,  he  was  generally  credited  with  broad  and 
liberal  views  on  social  and  political  questions.  It  was  believed  that 
he  would  use  his  power  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  Prussian  auto- 
cracy, to  remove  some  of  the  barriers  of  aristocratic  caste  feeling 
within  which  the  industrial  classes  are  still  restrained,  to  develope 
the  material  resources  of  the  country,  to  relax  the  machinery  of 
a  military  and  absolutist  administration,  to  infuse  a  freer  and  more 
elastic  spirit  into  institutions  which  the  people  have  outgrown,  to 
reconcile  the  monarchy  with  popular  aspirations,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
convert  Germany  from  a  military  despotism  into  a  Constitutional 
State,  enjoying  a  form  of  government  not  imitated  from  other  coun- 
tries, but  adapted  to  the  character  and  necessities  of  the  nation. 
That  he  cherished  such  an  ideal  is,  with  one  important  limitation, 
certain.  But  as  a  soldier  he  was  determined  to  protect  the  army 
from  popular  control,  for  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  such  external  interference.  That  his  ideal  was  modified 
by  the  rapid  spread  of  Socialism  and  by  the  unexpectedly  sudden 
recovery  of  France  is  possible.  His  manifesto  hinted  at  no  hasty 
change  of  men  or  measures,  and  implied  no  rash  reversal  of  previous 
policy.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  duration  of  his  own 
life  was  in  his  own  estimation  to  be  probably  short,  that  organic 
evolution  recommended  itself  more  strongly  than  revolution  to  his 
calm  well-balanced  nature,  and  that  a  violent  reversal  of  the  policy 
of  the  Emperor  William  would  have  cast  a  slur  upon  the  memory 
of  his  father,  a  slur  which  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  a  son  whose  life  had  been  a  continuous  self-sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  filial  duty. 

A  German  newspaper  has  compared  Frederick  the  Third  to  Joseph 
the  Second  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  as  a  man  of  benevolent  in- 
tentions and  unpractical  aims,  who  was  two  centuries  in  advance  of 
his  age,  and  who  sacrificed  the  present  to  the  construction  of 
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Utopian  futures.  Nothing  in  the  sober-minded,  unimaginative 
character  of  the  late  Emperor  justified  such  a  comparison,  and  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  is  based  are  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
facts  recently  disclosed  in  his  Diary.  Probably  few  except  his  most 
intimate  associates  had  credited  him  with  his  due  share  in  the 
4  making  of  Germany.'  But  the  Diary  assigns  to  him  an  all-impor- 
tant part  in  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  modern  history.  It  reveals 
in  him  the  possession  of  a  statesman's  appreciation  of  the  strength 
of  popular  forces,  an  opportunist's  quickness  to  grasp  the  bearings  of 
political  crises,  and  a  firmness  which  is  capable  of  hardening  into 
what  would  be  pitilessness,  if  severity  were  not  often  the  truest 
mercy.  He  was  known  to  the  world  as  a  kindly,  unobtrusive,  high- 
minded,  courageous,  straightforward  gentleman.  His  Diary  proves 
him  to  have  been  this,  and  something  more.  In  force  of  resolution 
and  in  practical  energy  he  was  a  true  Hohenzollern,  while  the  union 
of  determination  with  foresight  and  reflection  shows  the  brain  which. 
conceives,  and  the  will  which  executes,  a  great  idea. 

Some  readers  of  the  Diary  have  detected  in  the  Crown  Prince's 
account  of  the  transactions  that  led  up  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1870-71  a  self-laudatory  ostentation,  as  though 
he  claimed  the  paternity  of  the  idea  of  German  Unity  or  disputed 
with  Prince  Bismarck  the  title  of  the  architect  of  united  Germany. 
Now  the  idea  of  German  unity  was  common  property  ;  for  centuries 
it  had  coloured  the  dreams  of  poets  and  philosophers ;  for  years  it 
stood  out  as  the  goal  of  Prussian  policy,  especially  among  the  circles 
to  which  the  Crown  Prince's  friends  belonged,  though  it  was  repug- 
nant to  the  school  in  which  Bismarck  was  educated ;  popular  legend 
and  mediaeval  prophecy  fostered  its  growth ;  scheme  after  scheme 
had  been  drafted  to  effect  it  by  well-known  statesmen,  and  notably 
by  the  late  Prince  Consort  and  by  Stockmar.  For  any  one  in  this 
century  to  claim  the  idea  as  an  original  conception  would  be  ridi- 
culous ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  any  well-informed  persons  supposed 
that  such  a  claim  was  in  the  remotest  degree  made  in  the  Diary. 
Two  points  are,  however,  emphatically  proved  by  it.  In  the  first 
place  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  neither  an  opponent  nor  even  a 
reluctant  convert  to  the  idea ;  he  was  its  strenuous  and,  as  the  Chan- 
cellor thought,  its  impatient  advocate.  In  the  second  place,  that 
the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  crown  at  this  particular  crisis  was  the 
work  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  that  his  tenacity  of  purpose  triumphed 
alike  over  the  legitimate  and  natural  hesitation  of  Bismarck  and  the 
indifference  of  King  William. 

The  visits  of  the  Crown  Prince  to  the  South  German  courts 
immediately  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
gave  him  a  special  insight  into  the  sentiments  of  the  territorial 
Princes,  while  his  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  German  army, 
which  was  largely  composed  of  Southern  troops,  increased  his 
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acquaintance  with  the  strength  of  popular  feeling.  From  the  first 
commencement  of  hostilities  his  Diary  shows  how  strongly  he  felt 
the  imminent  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  German  States  upon 
a  new  basis  ;  he  saw  that  the  formation  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation had  aided  the  transition  towards  unification,  and  that  a 
community  of  interest,  of  danger,  and  of  triumph  offered  unique 
opportunities  for  the  realisation  of  the  cherished  dream  of  patriots. 
With  the  instinct  and  audacity  of  genius,  or,  if  you  will,  with  the 
impatient  impetuosity  of  inexperienced  youth,  he  urged  the  Chan- 
cellor to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.  What  more  natural  than 
that  Bismarck  should  hesitate  to  pluck  the  fruit  which  he  had  so 
skilfully  tended,  lest  it  should  prove  not  fully  ripe  ?  What  more 
consistent  with  the  habits  of  mind  of  the  Chancellor,  whose  poli- 
tical insight  has  more  than  once  failed  to  estimate  accurately 
the  strength  of  popular  forces,  than  that  he  should  underrate  the 
immense  power  which  was  urging  him  onwards  ?  What  more  striking 
illustration  of  his  administrative  power  than  the  pliability  with 
which  he  embraced  the  idea  as  soon  as  he  recognised  that  he  was 
wrong  and  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  right?  To  conquer  the 
indifference  of  King  William,  when  once  Bismarck  had  withdrawn 
his  opposition,  was  comparatively  easy.  But  it  was  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Crown  Prince  that  both  King  and  Chancellor  had  yielded. 
H€  had  stood  alone  in  his  opinion.  He,  and  he  only,  had  seen  the 
value  of  an  opportunity  which  delay  would  have  robbed  of  its 
dramatic  significance  and  its  apparent  spontaneity  of  enthusiasm. 
'  To-day,'  he  writes  in  his  Diary  under  the  date  of  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber, *  are  Kaiser  and  Reich  irrevocably  re-established ;  to-day  is 
ended  the  interregnum  of  sixty-five  years ;  to-day  is  filled  the 
terrible  blank  of  an  empire  without  its  emperor.' 

But  above  and  beyond  the  military  reconstruction  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  Diary  also  indicates  that  the  Crown  Prince  had  conceived 
a  still  grander  idea.  The  new  Empire  recalled  the  old  elective  head- 
ship of  a  monarchical  confederacy  of  coequal  Princes  in  nothing  but 
the  name.  He  valued  the  title  not  so  much  for  its  past  glories  or 
its  historical  associations ;  he  prized  it  as  one  of  the  noblest  results 
of  the  war  because  of  the  services  it  might  render  to  the  cause  of 
national  unity  based  upon  free  institutions.  He  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  no  difference  should  divide  a  Bavarian  from  a  Badener,  no 
barrier  separate  the  thirty-three  minor  Fatherlands ;  provincial  dis- 
tinctions, local  peculiarities  might  continue  to  exist ;  with  these  he 
would  not  interfere  ;  he  would  sacrifice  none  of  the  centres  of  civili- 
sation or  of  culture  which  gave  such  multifarious  vigour  and  variety 
to  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany.  But  there  should  remain  no 
room  for  separate  principalities,  no  scope  for  the  conflict  of  inde- 
pendent policies.  The  oneness  of  Germany,  as  he  had  conceived  it, 
was  not  alone  to  be  secured  by  drawing  closer  the  bands  of  a  concen- 
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trated  military  organisation  ;  it  was  to  be  powerfully  assisted  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Constitution  worthy  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
people,  a  Constitution  with  a  popular  Monarchy,  a  bicameral  system, 
an  adequate  representation,  and  a  responsible  Executive.  It  is  this 
ulterior  design  which  stirs  him  to  enthusiasm,  and  the  language  of 
his  note  upon  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignity  in  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors  at  Versailles  rings  with  the  eloquence  of  emotion  : — 

The  long-deferred  topes  of  our  forefathers,  the  dreams  of  German  poets  are  ful- 
filled :  purged  from  the  dross  and  slag  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  bearing  the 
name  and  the  insignia  that  ten  centuries  have  hallowed,  reformed  in  head  and  limbs, 
the  German  Empire  rises  from  out  the  night  of  sixty  years. 

Here  was  a  noble  ambition,  and  one  with  which  England,  above 
all  other  countries,  could  most  warmly  sympathise.  Who  can  say  that 
Frederick  the  Third  might  not  have  accomplished  his  beneficent 
design  ?  Who  can  say  that  he  might  not  have  conducted  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  popular  monarchy  from  a  military  despotism  without  a 
revolution  ?  In  him  met  the  two  currents  of  modern  Grerman  life  ; 
in  him  were  united  the  old  and  the  new  Grermany.  In  him  were 
represented  the  military  patriotism,  the  cultured  enthusiasm,  the 
industrial  enterprise  of  the  people ;  in  him  also  were  represented 
their  sobriety  of  temper,  their  honesty  of  purpose,  their  simplicity, 
their  domestic  affections,  their  stern  sense  of  duty  and  self-sacrifice. 
By  his  military  successes  he  was  fitted  to  be  their  soldier-hero,  by 
his  love  of  arts  and  sciences  to  be  the  centre  of  their  culture,  by  his 
interest  in  commerce  and  manufacture  to  be  the  focus  of  their 
material  prosperity,  by  his  virtues  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  national  character.  With  him  flowed  the  mighty 
stream  of  progress.  He  came  to  the  throne  with  the  gift  of  Liberty 
in  his  hand — the  first  prince  of  his  house  who  could  appeal  to  his 
subjects  on  the  ground  of  a  declared  policy  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. By  the  establishment  of  an  unfettered  representative  system 
he  might  have  welded  the  iron-bound  Confederation  into  a  compact 
nation,  fused  its  different  elements  into  a  homogeneous  whole,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  Empire  deep  in  the  devotion  of  an 
emancipated  people.  Held  together  by  force  or  fear,  the  martial 
power  of  the  nation  is  probably  not  only  a  useful  school  of  discipline, 
but  essential  to  its  external  protection  ;  but  its  system  of  arbitrary, 
autocratic  absolutism  renders  the  aggressive  capacity  of  its  untempered 
military  organisation  a  standing  menace  to  peace,  and  plants  a  hot- 
bed in  which  flourish  the  seeds  of  ultimate  dissolution.  The  Crown 
Prince  knew  that  such  a  Confederacy  invites  attack  by  the  impression 
of  internal  disunion  which  its  repressive  policy  creates,  and  that 
Napoleon  the  Third  would  not  have  ventured  upon  war  in  1870  if  he 
had  net  been  ill-informed  enough  to  fancy  that  Prussia's  difficulty 
would  be  Bavaria's  opportunity.  A  Germany,  united  as  the  Crown 
Prince  conceived  of  union — united,  that  is,  not  by  force  or  fear,  but 
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by  freedom — could  afford  to  assume  a  defensive  attitude,  could 
extinguish  smouldering  discontent  and  staunch  at  its  source  the 
stream  of  emigration  by  offering  fuller  scope  for  the  expansion  of 
material  prosperity  and  commercial  development,  could  afford,  by- 
and-by,  to  relax  the  burden  of  armaments  which  sooner  or  later 
threaten  to  crush  out  the  lifeblood  of  the  people  beneath  its 
insupportable  weight,  and  could  guarantee  the  peace  of  Europe  by 
the  unassailable  strength  of  its  indivisible,  indissoluble  unity. 

The  great  chimera  of  national  union,  to  use  Tocqueville's  phrase, 
has,  for  the  moment  and  under  exceptional  circumstances  of  external 
pressure,  overpowered  the  passion  for  political  freedom.  But  will  this 
last  for  ever  ?  Is  it  not  at  least  possible  that  the  best  chance  of  main- 
taining intact  the  monarchical  traditions  of  Germany  and  its  legiti- 
mate pride  in  the  possession  of  the  most  perfect  army  in  the  world 
lies  in  the  direction  of  constitutional  government  ?  The  nation  is 
no  longer  a  child.  Grown  men  will  not  always  consent  to  sleep  in 
cradles,  or  to  play  with  rattles.  Whether  the  Emperor's  scheme 
was  ever  practicable  or  not,  and  even  how  far  the  design  had  been 
modified  in  his  own  mind  by  recent  social  changes  or  political  events, 
must  now  remain  uncertain.  But  it  is  scarcely  the  wild  dream  of  a 
visionary  enthusiast.  Eatherit  is  the  ideal  of  a  large-brained,  sober- 
minded,  strong-willed  man,  whose  union  of  modern  liberalism  with 
hereditary  imperiousness  argues  a  mind  of  superior  strength.  At 
least  it  was  a  grand  ambition,  worthy  of  him  by  whom  it  was  con- 
ceived and  by  whom  alone  it  could  be  accomplished,  worthy  of  a 
man  who  has  already  been  called  emphatically  '  the  noble.'  Long  had 
Frederick  Barbarossa  lingered  underground  in  his  enchanted  trance, 
awaiting  the  time  when  he  should  be  recalled  to  life  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  united  Germany.  To  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Third 
many  looked  for  the  immediate  realisation  of  their  dreams.  Nor  are 
these  hopes  destroyed,  though  for  the  moment  they  may  seem  to  lie 
buried  in  his  grave.  In  the  constitutional  progress  of  the  future 
his  name  and  his  purpose  stand  firmly  fixed  as  rallying-points. 
Already  the  spell  is  half  broken;  already  the  ravens  narrow  the 
circle  of  their  flight ;  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  will  not  sleep  another 
hundred  years,  wrapped  in  stony  slumber  in  his  subterranean  hall, 

To  descend  from  the  character  and  aims  of  Frederick  the  Third 
to  the  petty  intrigues  that  disturbed  his  death-bed  is  to  pass  from 
the  pure  air  of  the  mountains  to  the  unwholesome  mists  of  the  valley. 
In  too  striking  contrast  to  the  life  and  death  of  the  Emperor  stands 
the  conduct  of  the  German  doctors,  on  whom  rests  the  entire  blame 
for  a  renewal  of  the  undignified  medical  battle.  Against  his  self- 
suppression  must  be  set  their  self-advertisement,  against  his  con- 
sideration for  others  their  solicitude  for  themselves,  against  his  quiet 
patience  their  querulous  complaints,  against  his  triumph  over  the 
selfishness  of  disease  their  jealousy  and  spleen. 
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Die  Krankheit  Kaiser  Friedrichs  des  Dritten  is  rather  a  popular 
appeal  than  a  scientific  treatise  upon  an  obscure  disease.  Among 
its  many  unproved  and  unprovable  assertions,  the  only  point  which 
it  clearly  establishes  is  that  the  spretce  injuria  formce  rankles  as 
venomously  in  the  breasts  of  German  Professors  as  in  the  heart  of 
a  deserted  woman.  Their  Manifesto  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
Press  Campaign,  inspired  in  every  line  by  the  Mackenzie-Hetz.  Pride 
in  their  professional  reputation,  pride  in  the  honour  of  German 
science,  alike  dictated  silence.  It  is  only  vanity — personal,  or  pro- 
fessional— which  rushes  open-mouthed  into  the  streets  to  solicit  sym- 
pathy. In  the  bitterness  of  their  mortification,  the  Grerman  doctors 
forgot  the  honour  of  their  profession,  their  personal  pride,  the  dignity 
of  Grerman  science,  their  own  self-respect,  and  the  teaching  of  ex- 
perience. It  was  hardly,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
remember  the  feelings  of  others.  The  family  of  the  late  Emperor 
are  bearing,  as  best  they  may,  the  heavy  burden  of  bereavement,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  German  nation  is  mourning  the  loss  of  a  Prince 
upon  whom  their  hopes  had  centred.  The  German  doctors  issue  an 
elaborate  manifesto  to  prove  that,  if  their  advice  had  been  followed, 
the  Emperor  would  now  be  alive  and  radically  cured.  Sir  M.  Mac- 
kenzie, under  these  circumstances,  owes  it  to  the  Empress  and  her 
family  to  show  that  their  unshaken  confidence  in  him  is  not  misplaced  ; 
he  owes  it  to  the  German  people,  and,  above  all,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Emperor. 

In  answering  the  challenge  of  his  rivals,  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  writes 
under  one  disadvantage.  On  a  liberal  allowance,  not  more  than  one 
Englishman  in  every  hundred  thousand  has  read  the  German  Mani- 
festo ;  English  readers  as  a  whole  are  therefore  unable  to  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  personal  charges  have  been  levelled  against  Sir 
M.  Mackenzie  by  the  German  doctors.  The  German  Manifesto  appears 
in  full  official  uniform,  decorated  with  the  official  distinctions  of  the 
contributors,  printed  in  the  official  German  type,  issued  from  the 
official  press,  edited  by  an  editor  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  'the 
official  circles,'  and  purporting  to  be  compiled  from  official  sources. 
Officialism  is  its  badge,  its  inspiration,  and  finally  its  shield.  While 
the  German  attack  is  officially  authorised,  the  reply  of  the  English 
specialist  is  officially  confiscated.  There  is  an  imposing  sound  about 
the  origin  of  the  Manifesto.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  everything  relating 
to  the  case  is  classed  among  official  sources  ;  in  one  miscellaneous  mass 
are  piled  the  reports  of  the  most  eminent  of  pathologists  and  the  latest 
nostrum  of  the  quack-medicine  vendor.  In  this  official  dust-heap 
the  German  doctors  were  allowed  to  rake.  Not  so  Sir  M.  Mackenzie. 
He  loses  nothing,  it  is  true,  by  the  rejection  of  his  application  to  do  so, 
but — so  much  for  official  fairness.  The  official  character  of  the  publica- 
tion has  additional  significance  for  those  who  know  the  extent  to  which 
an  organised  bureaucracy  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  destroyed 
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the  independence  of  professional  men.  The  extravagant  chauvinism 
of  the  doctors'  attitude  towards  the  English  specialist,  the  political 
partisanship  of  Von  Bergmann's  denunciations  of  the  Liberal  press, 
the  unprofessional  indiscretions  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues  in- 
dulged respecting  the  progress  of  the  Crown  Prince's  disease,  as  well 
as  the  tone  and  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  their  Manifesto,  are 
stains  of  that  officialism  which  worships  the  Rising  Sun.  It  is  an 
evil  day  fora  country  when  professional  independence  is  thus  destroyed. 
Politics  and  physic  make  a  fractious  if  not  an  ominous  mixture. 

But  to  pass  from  the  officialism  to  the  officials — from  the  uni- 
forms to  the  wearers.  Who  are  the  doctors  who  thus  appeal  from 
the  scientific  world  to  the  public  ?  A  glance  shows  that  the  editor, 
Von  Bergmann,  has  only  summoned  those  on  whose  <  official  prudence ' 
he  could  safely  rely.  Where  is  Hahn,  the  most  successful  of  laryn- 
geal  operators,  who  was  invited  to  direct  Von  Bergmann  at  the  pro- 
posed operation  of  May  1887,  and  who  has  stated  that  without 
pathological  evidence  he  could  not  recommend  external  operations  ? 
Where  is  Virchow,  the  first  of  living  pathologists  ?  Where  are  Von 
Lauer  and  Schrader,  both  of  whom  assisted  at  the  consultation  of 
June  1887  when  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  operation  ?  Where 
is  Von  Wegner,  who  was  the  Crown  Prince's  personal  physician  and 
who  watched  the  case  from  first  to  last  ?  Where  is  Leyden,  Gerhardt's 
celebrated  colleague  in  the  chair  of  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  ?  Where  is  Senator,  a  man  whose  fame  is  European  ? 
Where  is  Krause,  who  is  already  in  the  front  rank  among  German 
throat  specialists  ?  All  these  doctors  were  engaged  in  the  case  at  one 
time  or  another.  WThy  then  do  they  take  no  part  in  the  Manifesto  ? 
Either  they  were  not  asked  or  they  refused.  In  either  case  the 
inference  is  obvious,  the  conclusion  irresistible. 

Who  then  are  the  doctors  who  accept  the  responsibility  of  this 
Manifesto  ?  They  are  ten  in  number,  and,  if  the  character  of  the 
charge  is  borne  in  mind — namely,  that  the  postponement  of  the 
operation  in  May  1887  sacrificed  the  life  of  the  Emperor — they 
fall  into  two  classes.  To  the  first  belong  men  like  Bardleben, 
Waldeyer,  Kussmaul,  Von  Schrotter,  with  whom  Sir  M.  Mackenzie 
never  differed  on  the  question  of  treatment,  or  like  Schmidt,  who 
once  opposed,  but  now  accepts,  the  opinion  of  the  English  specialist, 
or  assistants,  like  Landgraf  and  Bramann,  whose  opinions  were  never 
asked.  To  the  second  belong  Professors  Tobold,  Gerhardt,  and  Von 
Bergmann,  who  in  May  1887  unanimously  decided  on  a  radical  life- 
or-death  operation,  and  in  June  1887  as  unanimously  agreed  to  its 
postponement.  Out  of  the  ten  names  appended  to  the  Manifesto, 
only  these  three  were  in  the  case  in  May  and  June  1887  ;  and  only 
these  three  are  entitled  to  speak  about  the  treatment  which  they 
then  alternately  proposed  and  withdrew.  Upon  these  three  men 
rests  the  whole  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  Sir  M.  Mackenzie, 
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and  it  is  significant,  as  before  said,  that  Von  Wegner,  Von  Lauer, 
Schrader,  and  Virchow,  all  of  whom  were  at  the  same  time  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  the  case,  are  either  not  asked,  or  have  refused, 
to  support  their  opinion.  What,  then,  are  the  professional  antecedents 
of  these  three  gentlemen  who,  smarting  from  the  rejection  of  their 
advice,  and  unsupported  by  their  colleagues,  publicly  accuse  the 
English  specialist  of  sacrificing  the  life  of  the  Crown  Prince  ?  Professor 
Gerhardt  is  an  eminent  general  physician,  but  not  a  specialist  in 
diseases  of  the  throat.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  contributed 
two  articles  on  *  Lahmungen  der  Kehlkopfsnerven '  to  Virchow's  Archiv. 
But  he  has  not  continued  these  special  studies.  He  is  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  superintends  the  section 
of  the  Charite  Hospital  which  is  devoted  to  internal  diseases  as  distinct 
from  fevers  or  surgical  cases.  Dr.  Tobold  enjoys  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  clever  physician,  and  in  the  infancy  of  laryngeal 
science  studied  diseases  of  the  throat  at  Berlin.  But  he  has  now  no 
claim  to  be  considered  a  throat  specialist.  Professor  Von  Bergmann, 
a  man  of  about  fifty-three  years  of  age  who  obtained  some  celebrity 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  Kussian  wars,  accepted  the  surgical  chair  in  the 
Berlin  University  formerly  held  by  Professor  Von  Langenbeck,  and 
is  distinguished  as  a  general  surgeon.  He  was  prepared  to  use  the 
knife  upon  the  diagnosis  of  his  two  colleagues,  but  he  was  incapable  of 
giving,  and  did  not  profess  to  give,  an  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  disease.  It  is  obvious  that  the  collective  wisdom  of  two 
general  physicians  like  Professor  Gerhardt  and  Dr.  Tobold,  however 
eminent  they  may  be,  weighs  as  nothing  in  the  balance  against  the 
opinion  of  Sir  M.  Mackenzie,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime,  and  gained 
a  world-wide  reputation,  in  the  special  study  of  diseases  of  the 
throat. 

It  would  be  absurd  presumption  in  a  layman  to  interfere  in  a 
battle  of  doctors ;  but  every  one  can  discriminate  between  the  true 
and  the  false  issues- that  are  raised  in  the  charge  against  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie. 

The  false  issue  is  this.  The  German  doctors  suggest  that  in 
May  1887  it  was  possible  to  extirpate  the  cancer  by  an  operation 
which  was  comparatively  simple,  safe,  and  certain.  To  this  opera- 
tion, known  by  the  scientific  name  of  thyrotomy  (Laryngofissur), 
the  Crown  Prince  had  consented;  but  Mackenzie's  opinion  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  malignant  nature  of  the  growth  postponed  its 
performance  till  it  was  too  late.  The  reasoning  by  which  Von 
Bergmann  minimises  the  danger  and  exaggerates  the  efficacy  of 
this  external  operation  is  misleading,  if  not  disingenuous.  It  was 
on  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  that  the  operation  was  to  be  performed ; 
cancer,  and  cancer  only,  was  the  plea  for  this  radical  treatment. 
Either  he  trusted  the  diagnosis,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  trusted 
it,  the  extirpation  of  the  growth  by  the  excision  of  the  whole 
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or  part  of  the  larynx  was  his  object.  If  he  did  not  trust  it,  his 
operation  was  doubly  unjustifiable ;  to  see  if  a  disease  is  fatal, 
he  offered  to  perform  a  life-or-death  operation.  It  is  true  that 
the  Crown  Prince  had  consented  to  the  treatment ;  but  its  real 
nature  was  concealed.  Between  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  and  the 
German  doctors  no  such  issue  as  that  between  the  adoption  and  the 
postponement  of  a  simple,  safe,  and  effective  operation  was  ever 
raised,  or  was  ever  possible,  because  no  external  operation  for  laryn- 
geal  cancer  is  known  to  surgery  which  is  not  in  the  highest  degree 
formidable — so  hazardous,  in  fact,  that  many  of  the  best  throat 
specialists  of  the  day  consider  it  to  be  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances justifiable. 

The  true  issue  between  the  English  specialist  and  the  German 
physicians  was  this.  In  May  1887  two  German  doctors,  without 
special  skill  in  diseases  of  the  throat,  unsupported  by  any  pathological 
evidence,  trusting  to  the  infallibility  of  their  diagnosis,  and  con- 
cealing from  their  patient  and  his  family  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
radical  treatment,  advised  an  external  operation  which  in  27*2  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  results  in  immediate  death,  which  in  54'54  of  the 
cases  hastens  death,  which  nearly  always  destroys  the  voice,  and 
which  in  only  two  cases  (and  in  one  of  those  Dr.  Lennox  Brown 
doubts  the  existence  of  cancer)  has  effected  a  complete  cure.  The 
Kolnische  Zeitung^  commenting  upon  the  proposed  operation, 
remarks  with  complacent  frankness:  'Death  consequent  on  the 
operation  would  have  been  easy,  nay,  almost  painless.'  Against 
this  proposal,  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  took  up  a  position  from  which  he 
never  swerved  a  hair's  breadth.  Without  asserting,  an  opinion 
whether  the  growth  was  or  was  not  malignant,  he  maintained  that 
no  external  operation  was  justifiable  without  pathological  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  cancer  ;  and  that,  even  if  cancer  were  thus  proved 
to  exist,  a  palliative  treatment,  which  prolonged  life  under  normal 
conditions  of  health  for  at  least  a  year,  and  for  another  year  under 
less  favourable  conditions,  was  to  be  preferred  to  a  radical  treat- 
ment. Where  the  alternatives  are  so  terrible,  the  patient  must 
himself  determine.  In  November  1887  the  Crown  Prince  delibe- 
rately refused  to  run  the  immediate  risk  of  the  external  operation 
with  its  remote  possibilities  and  miserable  conditions  of  recovery. 
This  decision,  in  the  opinion  of  every  impartial  critic,  concludes  the 
controversy.  The  sole  responsibility  of  reopening  the  question  rests 
with  the  German  doctors.  It  is  the  multiplicity  of  their  charges 
against  the  honour  and  the  skill  of  the  English  specialist  which 
compelled  him  to  reply,  and  provoked  him  to  retaliate  in  the  same 
strain. 

The  issue  is  admirably  put  in  the  letter  of  the  Empress  Frederick 

1  As  quoted  by  Hermann  ^(oniA,  Mackenzie  und  seine  Yerleumdcr  (Stuttgart,  1888), 
p.  21. 
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to  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  which  was  printed  in  the  Daily  News  of  the  12th 
of  October,  1888,  and  which  refers  to  May  1887,  when  the  proposed 
radical  treatment  was  postponed.  The  italics  are  in  the  original. 

I  took  care  (writes  the  Empress)  to  tell  all  eminent  German  medical  men  with 
whom  I  came  casually  in  contact  that  you  had  said  to  me  the  first  time  I  saw  you 
that,  though  what  you  saw  was  innocent,  yet  you  could  not  be  sure  until  it  was 
examined  hy  Yirchow,  and  that  a  malignant  disease  might  be  present  somewhere  out 
of  sight,  though  there  was  no  proof  of  it,  the  most  unfavourable  element  of  the  case 
being  my  husband's  age  at  the  time.  You  told  me  that  benign  growths  and  malig- 
nant growths  were  seldom  found  together,  and  that  you  thought  the  growth  you 
could  see  on  the  vocal  chord  was  a  benign  one.  You  also  said  you  could  not  hold 
out  any  security  to  me  that  a  malignant  groioth  might  not  appear  some  day.  You 
said  that  the  operation  proposed  was  running  too  great  a  risk,  that  it  was  exposing 
life,  and  that,  should  it  succeed,  the  condition  of  the  patient  after  would  be  so  terri- 
ble that  his  chances  if  let  alone  would  be  more  favourable.  I  have  since  heard 
that  different  German  medical  men  think  this  a  reasonable  and  a  sensible  view,  and 
say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we  could  have  done  nothing  better.  You  also 
said,  I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  you  would  not  have  laryngotomy  or 
laryngo-fissur  performed  on  your  own  throat,  on  the  surmise  or  suspicion  of  a 
malignant  affection" of  the  larynx,  without  very  positive  proof,  and  not  even  then,  as 
the  tendency  of  malignant  disease  was  to  reappear  in  other  places  when  removed 
from  one.  Consequently  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  having  gone  through  the 
operation,  and  yet  losing  one's  life,  after  all,  by  the  reappearance  of  the  disease. 
Furthermore,  you  said,  I  think,  that  you  did  not  know  whether  the  Crown  Prince's 
constitution  could  withstand  so  serious  a  shock  as  that  inflicted  on  the  whole  system 
by  so  important  an  operation. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Grerhardt,  Tobold,  and 
Von  Bergmann  share  in  the  fullest  degree  the  responsibility  of  post- 
poning the  radical  treatment  of  the  disease.  Their  appeal  to  the 
advice  of  the  English  specialist  and  Von  Bergrnann's  defence  that 
his  proposed  operation  was  only  exploratory  incontestably  prove  that 
they  distrusted  their  own  diagnosis.  After  the  receipt  of  Virchow's 
second  report  it  was  decided  in  full  consultation — these  three 
doctors  assisting,  assenting,  and  concurring — that  the  radical  treat- 
ment should  be  postponed.  They  did  not  resign  because  their 
advice  was  rejected,  but  remained  in  the  case.  Not  only  did  they 
concur  in  the  delay,  not  only  did  they  continue  in  attendance,  not 
only  were  they  represented  in  England  in  the  person  of  Landgraf, 
but  in  September  or  October  1887  Von  Bergmann  admitted  that  the 
postponement  was  right. 

But  the  Manifesto  has  drawn  upon  the  German  doctors  a  charge 
of  the  utmost  gravity.  With  all  the  weight  of  his  great  experience 
and  world-wide  reputation,  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  states  it  to  be  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  Professors  Grerhardt  and  Von  Bergmann  and 
Dr.  Bramann,  by  their  barbaric  severity  of  treatment  or  imperfect 
surgical  skill,  either  sacrificed  the  inestimably  valuable  life  of  the 
Emperor,  or  cut  short  its  duration  by  at  least  eight  months.  This 
serious  charge  relates  more  particularly  to  three  crises  in  the  case — 
March  and  April  1887,  February  1888,  and  April  1888. 
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It  is  only  to  the  last  of  these  three  dates  that  I  shall  refer.  But 
before  speaking  of  the  12th  of  April  1888,  two  points  on  which  mis- 
understanding has  existed  may  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
advice  of  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  was  asked  in  May  1887,  at  the  request 
and  on  the  nomination  of  the  German  doctors,  who  had  decided  to 
perform  the  radical  operation.  In  the  bold,  vigorous  handwriting 
of  Frederick  the  Third  this  fact  stands  recorded,  and  Prussian 
Chauvinism  could  hardly  give  a  more  startling  proof  of  the  doubt 
that  the  doctors  themselves  felt  in  the  adequacy  of  their  dia- 
gnosis. In  the  second  place,  nothing  was  concealed  from  the  Crown 
Prince.  On  the  6th  of  November  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  told  him  that 
he  feared  the  worst,  and  at  the  subsequent  consultation  on  the 
9th  between  the  English  specialist,  Von  Schrotter,  and  Krause, 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  doctors  was  conveyed  to  him — to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding — in  his  native  tongue. 
The  growth  in  the  throat  had  ulcerated,  the  left  side  of  the  larynx 
had  thickened,  and  the  glands  below  the  jaws  had  enlarged.  On 
these  symptoms  the  doctors  had  delivered  their  opinion.  But  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  inflammation  proved  that  they  then  were 
wrong.  The  ulcer  healed  and  scarred  ;  the  thickening  of  the  larynx, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  disappeared.  Whatever  caused  the 
symptoms,  it  could  not  have  been  cancer.  Again  the  same  symptoms 
recurred  and  again  disappeared.  Again  they  recurred,  and  on  this 
occasion  so  low  down  that  tracheotomy  was  necessary ;  but  now, 
owing  possibly  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  operation,  the  ulcer  took 
on  a  cancerous  growth  and  refused  to  heal.  Once  more,  when  the 
local  cause  of  irritation  was  removed  by  the  substitution  of  Sir 
Morell's  cannula  for  that  of  the  German  doctors,  the  symptoms  were 
appeased.  Even  in  March  1888,  Waldeyer's  analysis  revealed  no 
positive,  but  only  argumentative,  evidence  of  cancer.  Almost  to  the 
very  end,  it  could  not  be  said  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  growth  was 
cancerous,  and  at  what  stage  it  became  so  can  never  be  proved. 

It  was  on  the  1 2th  of  April,  1888,  that  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy 
occurred.  It  was  thus  described  to  me  by  an  eye-witness  who  is  not 
one  of  the  principals  in  the  struggle.  A  slight  change  in  the  cannula 
was  considered  necessary  by  the  physician,  and,  from  courtesy  to  the 
surgeon  engaged  in  the  case,  Sir  Morell  summoned  Von  Bergmann. 
The  Professor  arrived  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement.  Striding 
across  the  room,  and  ignoring  the  English  doctors,  who  wished  to 
explain  the  object  for  which  his  presence  was  required,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  table  on  which  the  tubes  were  placed.  Among  them  was  a 
German  tube,  modified  indeed  after  the  experiences  of  February,  but 
still  with  sharp  edges  and  the  shape  of  a  cheese-scoop.  Seizing  this 
instrument,  and  placing  his  two  thumbs  on  the  shield,  he  endeavoured 
to  force  it  away  from  his  body  into  the  patient's  windpipe.  Unable  to 
find  the  well-worn  passage  with  the  instrument,  he  thrust  his  finger 
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into  the  orifice,  and  tried  again.  The  blood  spurted  out ;  the  Emperor 
was  choking,  and  blowing  the  crimson  bubbles  into  the  air.  The 
strength  which  the  Professor  employed  forced  the  tube,  not  into  the 
windpipe,  but  into  the  tissues  of  the  neck  in  front.  At  length, 
sinking  back  into  a  squatting  posture  upon  his  heels,  he  asked  that 
Bramann  should  be  summoned.  The  assistant  came,  and,  while  the 
Professor  held  open  the  sides  of  the  incision,  slipped  the  cannula  into 
its  place.  Upon  these  surgical  laurels  Von  Bergmann  practically 
retired.  But  his  excited  violence  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Emperor's  mind,  and,  in  Sir  M.  Mackenzie's  opinion,  fatally  influ- 
enced the  course  of  his  malady.  On  the  16th  of  June  the  painful 
tragedy  ended.  It  is  some  gratification  to  learn  that  from  first  to 
last,  except  for  the  causes  alluded  to,  the  Emperor  suffered  no  pain. 
With  what  indefatigable  spirit  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  fought  the  pro- 
gress of  disease  under  exceptional  circumstances  of  external  difficulty 
is,  and  probably  will  be,  known  to  very  few.  If  he  had  only  saved  his 
patient  in  May  1887  from  the  imminent  risk  of  'easy  death '  into  which 
the  Crown  Prince  was  unwittingly  betrayed,  he  would  have  abundantly 
justified  the  unshaken  confidence  of  those  who  best  knew  aiid  valued 
his  untiring  devotion  and  unfailing  resource,  and  to  whom  the  life  of 
the  Emperor  was  most  inestimably  precious.  But  he  achieved  more 
than  this.  By  his  skill  the  Emperor  was  spared  to  his  wife  and 
family  for  many  months,  and  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  marriage 
festivities  of  his  son's  wedding.  Through  his  skill  Frederick  the 
Third  lived  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  new  German  Empire,  for  the 
existence  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  see  and  to  seize  the  precise, 
and  perhaps  the  irrevocable  opportunity — to  reward  his  trusted 
comrades,  and,  encouraged  by  the  esteem  of  Europe  and  cheered  by 
the  loving  enthusiasm  of  the  Grerman  people,  to  set  before  the  world 
the  high  example  of  his  heroic  death.  By  his  skill,  finally,  the 
Emperor's  place  is  secured  for  ever  in  history ;  the  memory  of  a 
Prince  who  dies  before  his  accession  may  be  swept  away  in  the 
stream  of  time,  but  a  sovereign  who  has  once  reigned  can  never  be 
dethroned  from  memory. 

E.  E.  PROTHEEO. 
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THE  MEMOIRS 
OF  THE   COMTE  DE  BRIENNE. 


IMPROVED  facilities  of  communication  with  Paris  and  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  are  leading  to  an  increased 
demand  for  French  literary  works.  This  is  amply  indicated  by  the 
greater  attention  given  in  our  press  to  French  publications  of  merit, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  an  increasing  number  of  French  book- 
sellers in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  taste  of  English  readers  for  French  works  is  chiefly  confined  to 
fiction.  Only  the  other  day  one  of  these  booksellers  replied  to  my 
inquiry  for  some  new  publications  that  he  could  only  offer  me  novels,  as 
there  was  practically  no  demand  for  books  of  any  other  description. 
This  may  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise,  as  fiction  is  the  most  popular 
form  which  literature  takes,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  matter  for  regret. 
Discrimination  is  not  general,  and  the  advantage  which  may  be 
derived  from  one  good  French  novel  is  more  than  counteracted  by 
the  perusal  of  scores  of  bad  ones.  Such  compositions  as  Octave 
Feuillet's  Sibylle,  George  Sand's  rural  stories  and  tales  to  her 
grandchildren,  some  of  the  elder  Dumas'  historical  novels,  Theuriet's 
earlier  works,  to  mention  only  a  few,  are  lost  amongst,  or  discarded 
for,  the  productions  of  the  realistic  school,  which  are,  or  should 
be,  as  offensive  to  our  notions  of  art  as  to  our  ideas  of  decency. 
One  vast  and  most  important  branch  of  French  literature  is  almost 
ignored  in  this  country,  though  it  has  the  advantage  of  combining 
the  charm  of  style  and  the  fascination  of  romance  with  the  reality 
of  history.  The  natural  reserve  of  the  English  character  has,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  deterred  our  notabilities  in  the  past  from 
recording  their  private  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  effusiveness  of  the  French  character 
has  had  the  effect  of  preserving  for  us  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
personal  and  historical  reminiscences  of  the  deepest  and  widest 
interest.  In  most  instances,  the  exigencies  of  modern  life  preclude 
the  perusal  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  memoirs.  Few  can 
now  find  time  to  read  such  voluminous  records  as  those  of  the  Due  de 
St.  Simon,  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  or  the  Cardinal  de  Ketz.  But 
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there  are  many  other  and  shorter  memoirs  which,  if  read  chronologi- 
cally, would  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  political  and  social  condition 
of  France  from  the  days  of  Froissart,  the  contemporary  of  Edward  the 
Third,  down  to  the  Eevolution  of  1789  ;  and  convey  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive manner  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  men,  manners,  and  customs  of 
successive  generations.  On  the  ground  of  propriety,  it  may  be  alleged 
that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  French  novel  and  the 
French  memoir.  But,  if  French  books  are  to  be  read,  it  is  manifestly 
desirable  that  we  should  read  those  which  have,  at  any  rate,  the 
merit  of  conveying  historical  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  futile  to  judge  France  by  English  ideas,  and 
in  reading  her  history  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  her  national  charac- 
teristics. Foremost  among  these  we  find  that,  for  good  or  evil, 
women  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  France — a 
state  of  things  which  Frenchmen  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  entire  life  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  ideal  of  a  French  monarch, 
was  moulded  by  his  gallantries,  which  even  helped  to  endear  him  to 
his  subjects.  We  cannot  forget  that,  but  for  the  dagger  of 
Eavaillac,  he  would  have  plunged  his  country  into  war  in  pursuit  of 
his  passion  for  the  Princesse  de  Conde,  who  had  sought  refuge  from 
him  in  Brussels.  A  special  reason  why  the  present  moment  seems 
appropriate  to  advocate  the  reading  of  French  memoirs  is  because  our 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
the  Eevolution  of  '89 — not  only  to  the  dramatic  episodes  of  the 
struggle  but  to  the  investigation  of  its  remotest  causes.  On  these, 
the  memoirs  of  the  preceding  century  throw  an  abundant  light. 
Among  perhaps  the  least  known  in  this  country,  but  not  the  least 
attractive,  are  those  of  the  Comte  de  Brienne,  published  in  Paris  in 
1828,  and  edited  by  M.  Barriere. 

The  Comte  de  Brienne  was  descended  from  one  Martial  de 
Lomenie,  a  clerk  of  the  Council,  who  being  a  zealous  Huguenot,  was 
killed  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572.  Henry  the 
Fourth  adopted  his  son,  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  London,  and 
made  him  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  next  Lomenie,  the  first  of  the 
family  who  was  styled  Comte  de  Brienne,  negotiated  in  1624  the 
marriage  of  Henrietta  Maria  with  Charles  the  First,  and  afterwards 
became  what  we  should  term  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
death  in  1666  elicited  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth  the  flattering 
eulogium,  *  I  lose  to-day  the  oldest,  most  useful,  and  best-informed 
of  my  Ministers.'  His  son,  Louis  Henri  de  Lomenie,  Comte  de 
Brienne,  writer  of  the  memoirs,  was  born  in  1635,  three  years  before 
the  birth  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  seven  before  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Eichelieu.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  and  his  brother  were 
appointed  pages  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  was  then  in  his  fifth 
year.  In  the  opening  pages  of  his  memoirs  he  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  his  first  reception  by  his  youthful  sovereign  : — 
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I  remember  that  Madame  de  Lasalle  (Woman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Queen 
Regent),  who  was  appointed  by  her  Majesty  to  the  guardianship  of  the  King, 
received  us,  a  pike  in  her  hand,  and  beating  a  drum,  at  the  head  of  the  numerous 
company  of  pages  whom  she  had  under  her  command.  She  wore  a  large  hat 
covered  with  black  feathers,  and  carried  a  sword  by  her  side.  She  gracefully 
placed  muskets  on  our  shoulders,  and  made  us  give  a  military  salute  ;  then  kissed 
us  on  the  forehead,  and  blessed  us  in  the  most  cavalier  manner.  We  next  went 
through  our  exercises,  in  which  the  King,  though  still  wearing  a  pinafore,  took 
much  pleasure.  His  amusements  were  all  martial.  His  fingers  were  always  beat- 
ing a  drum,  and  as  soon  as  his  small  hands  could  hold  the  sticks,  he  had  a  kettle- 
drum in  front  of  him,  on  which  he  was  constantly  hammering. 

Young  Brienne,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  waste  his  best  years 
in  these  pastimes,  and  was  sent  to  school.  Though  he  candidly 
acknowledged  that  he  preferred  Court  life,  and  even  confesses  that 
he  had  already  begun  to  be  corrupted  by  it,  his  subsequent  career 
gave  ample  proof  that  he  was  no  idler.  He  states  that  he  learned 
geography,  Latin,  Greek,  engineering,  and  history,  and  adds  that 
he  became  proficient  in  athletic  exercises.  He  tells  us — and  this 
is  typical  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  time — that  by  these  latter 
exterior  accomplishments  he  secured  the  good  graces  of  those  who 
directed  the  education  of  the  young  King.  Brienne  passes  very 
rapidly  over  the  next  eight  years  of  his  life,  the  period  during  which 
the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  agitated  France.  Three  of  these  years, 
fortunately  for  him,  he  spent  in  travel,  visiting  the  chief  countries 
of  the  Continent,  where  he  learned  languages,  and  contracted  a  taste 
for  works  of  art,  which  proved  a  great  resource  to  him  in  his  later 
life.  On  his  return  he  secured  to  himself  the  favourite  opinion  of 
the  King  by  giving  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  a  polished  and 
interesting  account  of  his  travels.  Of  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he 
records  an  incident  which  vividly  illustrates  the  class  feeling  of  the 
period.  He  says  that  the  small  Castle  of  Vieses  was  besieged,  and 
that  its  governor, 

though  not  a  nobleman,  had  the  audacity  to  hold  it  against  the  royal  army 
actually  in  sight  of  the  King.  But  the  King's  Marshal  would  stand  no  nonsense. 
The  governor  was  taken,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  executed  from  my 
windows. 

However  much  such  a  sentiment  may  jar  on  us,  it  was  only  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  King  was  absolute, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  the  embodiment  of  the  power  and  order  of  the 
nation.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  while  still  a  child,  long  before  the  Queen. 
Kegent  surrendered  the  government  into  his  hands,  began  to  evince 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  position.  Brienne  relates  that  the 
Queen  Regent,  to  amuse  the  young  King,  made  him  a  present  of  a 
chariot  drawn  by  eight  horses.  But  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  which 
were  then  raging,  filled  the  mind  of  Louis,  and  even  this  regal  toy 
failed  to  beguile  him.  On  the  occasion,  says  Brienne, 
the  King  looked  absent.  I  went  up  to  him  and  saw  that  he,  cried,  but  not  like 
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a  child.  They  were  tears  which  anger  and  indignation  could  draw  from  the  eyes 
of  grown-up  men.  I  took  his  hand,  kissed  it,  and  said,  '  Why  do  you  cry,  dear 
master  ?  '  He  answered,  '  I  shall  not  always  be  a  child  ! — but  be  silent ;  I  wish 
that  no  one  should  notice  my  tears.  Those  Bordelais  rogues  shall  not  always  dic- 
tate to  me !  I  shall  punish  them  as  they  deserve  !  Be  silent,  I  say,  and  do  not 
betray  the  confidence  I  put  in  you ! ' 

The  civil  war  continued,  and  the  King,  who  was  then  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  was  more  or  less  a  prisoner  in  Paris.  He  amused 
himself  by  constructing  a  fort  in  the  garden,  and  divided  his  young 
friends  into  its  defenders  and  assailants.  It  was  at  this  time,  two 
days  before  the  King  came  of  age,  when  Brienne  was  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  that  he  received  the  reversion  of  his  father's  office. 
The  custom  of  reversion,  which  lasted  until  the  Kevolution,  obtained 
in  most  of  the  great  clerical,  ministerial,  and  Court  appointments. 
Originally  in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign,  many  of  them  could  be 
bought  and  sold,  and  we  constantly  hear  of  the  reversion  of  civil  and 
Court  places  changing  hands  by  sale  in  this  singular  fashion. 
Brienne's  father,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Secretary  of  State.  On 
September  6, 1651,  the  last  day  of  Anne  of  Austria's  Regency,  young 
Brienne  took  his  oath  to  the  Queen  on  his  appointment  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  kissed  hands,  '  never  tiring,'  as  he  ingenu- 
ously says,  *  of  kissing  those  beautiful  hands.'  On  the  following 
day,  in  a  dress  covered  with  gold,  and  wearing  a  sword,  he  stood 
next  the  King  when  he  declared  his  majority  to  the  Parlement. 
Several  succeeding  chapters  he  devotes  to  events  prior  to  his  own 
personal  experience,  mainly  to  those  relating  to  Richelieu's  admini- 
stration. While  on  this  subject  he  gives  his  version  of  an  historic 
episode  : — 

The  Cardinal  was  desperately  in  love,  and  made  no  secret  of  it,  with  a  great 
Princess  [Anne  of  Austrial,  whom,  the  respect  which  I  owe  to  her  memory  prevents 
me  from  naming  here.  The  Princess  and  her  confidant  [the  Duchesse  de  Chev- 
reuse]  were  in  those  days  quite  as  much  inclined  to  amusement  as  to  intrigue.  One 
day  they  were  talking  together  and  laughing  at  the  amorous  Cardinal.  '  He's 
desperately  in  love,  madame,'  said  the  confidant,  '  and  I  don't  know  anything  he 
•would  not  do  to  please  your  Majesty.  Shall  I  send  him  one  evening  into  your 
room  dressed  as  a  mountebank,  and  oblige  him  to  dance  the  Saraband  ?  If  you 
wish  it  he  will  come.'  '  Folly  ! '  replied  the  Princess  ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  young, 
high-spirited,  and  fond  of  fun.  The  idea  of  such  a  sight  struck  her  as  entertaining. 
She  took  her  friend  at  her  word,  who  at  once  went  to  the  Cardinal.  The  great 
Minister,  although  he  had  all  the  aifairs  of  Europe  in  his  head,  still  had  his  heart  full 
of  love.  He  accepted  the  strange  assignation,  already  thinking  himself  assured  of 
his  conquest.  But  it  happened  otherwise.  Boccau  [a  famous  musician],  who  played 
the  violin,  was  sent  for.  He  was  told  to  keep  the  secret — but  are  such  secrets  ever 
kept  ?  and  it  was  through  him  that  the  circumstances  became  known.  Richelieu 
was  attired  in  green  velvet  pantaloons,  with  garters  ornamented  with  silver  bells  ; 
he  held  castanets  in  his  hands,  and  danced  the  Saraband,  which  was  played  by 
Boccau — the  lady  spectators  and  Boccau  being  hidden  behind  a  screen,  from  which 
the  movements  of  the  dancer  were  seen.  They  laughed  immoderately.  How  could 
they  do  otherwise  ?  as  I,  in  my  fiftieth  year,  am  still  laughing  over  it.  Boccau 
gone,  the  Cardinal  went  through  all  the  stages  of  a  declaration.  But  the  Princess 
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treated  it  all  as  buffoonery,  and  her  contempt,  seasoned  with  jests,  so  maddened 
the  haughty  prelate,  that  his  love  turned  to  hate.  The  Princess  paid  only  too 
dearly  for  the  pleasure  she  had  derived  from  seeing  his  Eminence  dance. 

Brienne  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mazarin,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  memoirs  is  taken  up  with  the  time  of  Mazarin's 
ascendency.  Mazarin,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  born  in  the 
Abruzzi,  in  1602.  He  was  most  anxious  to  establish  his  claim  to  noble 
birth,  though  tradition  is  probably  correct  in  asserting  that  he  was 
the  grandson  of  a  Sicilian  artisan,  and  that  his  father  was  a  confi- 
dential servant  to  Prince  Colonna.  However,  Mazarin  gave  himself 
the  airs  of  a  patrician,  though  he  led  the  life  of  an  adventurer — • 
sometimes  a  soldier,  sometimes  a  priest,  sometimes  a  diplomatist — 
always  on  the  alert  for  a  favourable  opening  for  his  talents.  He  had 
the  luck  to  meet  at  Casal,  near  Turin,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was 
there  settling  some  diplomatic  question  of  importance.  His  success 
in  a  difficult  negotiation  excited  the  admiration  of  Eichelieu,  who, 
struck  with  the  subtle  and  resourceful  mind  of  the  young  diplomatist, 
as  well  as  with  his  good  looks,  invited  him  to  Paris.  There 
he  had  a  further  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  intellectual  gifts, 
his  patience,  and  his  genius  as  a  negotiator.  He  procured  Mazarin 
the  cardinal's  hat,  and  at  his  death,  in  1642,  recommended  him  to 
the  King  as  Prime  Minister.  It  is  well  known  that  Anne  of  Austria 
awarded  him  not  only  her  confidence  but  her  affection,  so  that  it  was 
even  believed  that  she  was  secretly  married  to  him — the  union  being 
rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  Mazarin  was  a  lay  cardinal.  His 
diplomatic  skill  in  arranging  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  and 
that  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1650,  justified  Richelieu's  estimate  of  his 
special  talents ;  while  the  weakness  he  displayed  in  the  civil  war, 
and  the  confusion  in  which  he  involved  the  finances  of  the  country, 
showed  the  restricted  scope  of  his  capacity  as  an  administrator. 
Brienne,  as  Assistant-Secretary  of  State,  was  much  in  Mazarin's  com- 
pany, and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  details  of  the  Cardinal's 
character  and  private  life.  Brienne's  admiration  of  his  fine  figure 
and  handsome  countenance  is  qualified  by  the  statement  that  '  the 
Cardinal  was  always  profusely  perfumed  to  disguise  the  natural 
result  of  his  want  of  cleanliness.'  With  regard  to  his  religious 
observances  Brienne  sarcastically  observes  :— 

I  never  saw  him  read  his  breviary,  but  he  probably  had  a  dispensation  from 
Rome.  He  went  to  mass  every  day,  which  was  something,  but  he  was  not  scru- 
pulous, and  a  plurality  of  benefices  did  not  embarrass  him.  He  was  fond  of  the 
play,  of  ballets,  and  especially  of  gambling,  to  which  he  gave  as  much  time  as  to 
the  direction  of  affairs.  He  bore  his  losses  too  impatiently,  and  showed  himself 
too  sensitive  about  winning.  He  knew  well  how  to  manage  his  game,  and  gene- 
rally took  a  croupier  with  him  who  played  better  than  he  did,  as  he  was  afraid  to 
lose.  Finally,  he  thought  that,  as  all  great  gamblers  had  the  reputation  of  cheat- 
ing, he  might  do  as  others  did,  and,  what  he  called  in  milder  phrase, '  take  his 
advantage.' 
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From  another  source  we  learn  that  Mazarin  spent  several  hours 
in  the  morning  weighing  in  the  scales  the  coin  he  had  won  the  night 
before,  so  as  to  pay  his  losses  on  the  next  evening  with  the  light 
money.  High  play  now  became  the  chief  pastime  of  the  French 
Court,  and,  as  we  are  aware,  was  imported  into  England  by  Charles 
the  Second  and  his  courtiers.  We  are  told  that  Mdme.  de  Montespan 
often  lost  600,000  livres  at  a  single  sitting,  and  on  Christmas  day  lost 
4,200,000  livres.  The  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  mother  of  the  Kegent, 
writing  from  Versailles  to  her  sister  in  the  year  1695,  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  the  gaming  room : — 

Here  they  do  nothing  but  play  at  lansquenet:  the  gamblers  behave  like  madmen 
— one  howls,  one  thumps  so  strongly  on  the  table  with  his  fists  that  the  whole 
room  vibrates,  a  third  blasphemes  in  such  a  manner  that  it  makes  one's  hair 
stand  on  end,  and  they  all  look  so  beside  themselves  that  it  is  appalling  to 
behold. 

Brienne  devotes  many  pages  to  an  account  of  the  magnificent 
collection  of  works  of  art  which  Mazarin  had  amassed.  Charles  the 
First  in  England  and  Mazarin  in  France  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  first  collectors  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  The  Cardinal 
from  his  earliest  youth  had  a  craze  for  works  of  art.  When  a  young 
man,  while  travelling  in  Italy,  he  bought  a  rosary  for  a  few  francs, 
which  its  owner  thought  to  be  of  glass,  but  which  Mazarin  recognised 
as  made  of  precious  stones,  and  sold  it  afterwards  in  France  at  an 
enormous  profit.  As  he  grew  in  power  and  wealth  he  increased  his 
collection,  and  a  splendid  opportunity  was  afforded  him  for  doing  so 
in  1650,  when  the  treasures  of  Charles  the  First  were  sold  by  Crom- 
well. He  did  not,  however,  avail  himself  of  it  immediately.  He  con- 
sidered that  an  extravagant  value  or  reserve  had  been  placed  on  the 
articles  for  sale.  We  can  well  gauge  the  difference  in  value  both  of 
works  of  art  and  of  money  in  those  days,  when  we  hear  that  the  famous 
cartoons  of  Eaphael,  one  of  the  few  things  saved  from  the  general 
wreck  of  Charles  the  First's  galleries,  were  then  valued  at  300?. 

Never  (says  Brienne)  has  any  private  individual  gathered  together  more  statues, 
vases,  pictures,  and  carvings.  His  rooms  were  hung  with  the  finest  tapestries  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Flanders.  The  King  of  Spain  made  him  a  present  of  a 
tapestry  representing  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  made  from  a  drawing  of  Titian,  and 
all  embroidered  in  gold.  Louis  de  Haro,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  gave  him  excel- 
lent tapestries  made  at  Bruges,  after  a  drawing  of  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  What  tables 
and  sideboards  from  Florence  made  in  mosaic !  What  fire-dogs  made  of  silver  ! 
What  crystal  and  ormolu  chandeliers,  gilt  mirrors,  and  sconces  ! 

Brienne,  owing  to  his  official  position,  often  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  Cardinal,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  young  man's  intelligence  that 
the  wily  Minister  showed  him  much  confidence.  This  intimacy 
enabled  him  to  witness  many  strange  and  interesting  scenes.  In 
1560,  the  year  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
of  the  marriage  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
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•when  Brienne  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  Cardinal,  as  the  result 
of  his  exertions,  contracted  the  illness  from  which  he  died  the  follow- 
ing year : — 

One  dav,  as  he  was  in  bed,  Anne  of  Austria  came  to  inquire  how  he  was. 
'  Very  bad,'  he  answered ;  and,  without  saying  anything  else,  threw  back  the 
coverlet,  pulled  out  his  legs  and  showed  them  to  the  Queen.  '  See,  madame,'  said 
he,  '  these  legs  have  lost  the  rest  which  they  gave  to  France.'  They  were  so  livid 
aud  lean  that  the  good  Queen  could  not  help  uttering  a  loud  cry  and  shedding  a 
few  tears  on  seeing  him  in  so  deplorable  a  state.  The  health  of  his  Eminence  be- 
came weaker  ever  since  then,  and,  in  fact,  the  rest  of  his  life  was  one  long  agony. 

Soon  after  this  Brienne  writes : — 

I  was  walking  in  the  new  apartment  of  his  palace,  when  I  heard,  owing  to 
the  noise  which  his  slippers  made,  that  the  Cardinal  was  coming.  I  hid  myself  be- 
hind the  tapestry  and  I  heard  him  speaking  aloud.  '  Ah  !  I  must  leave  all  this,' 
and  he  halted  at  every  step,  he  was  so  weak,  looking  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other. 
Glancing  at  the  articles  which  struck  him  most,  he  exclaimed,  sighing  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  '  I  must  leave  all  this.  I  had  so  much  trouble  in  acquiring 
these  things,  and  I  leave  them  with  regret.  I  shall  not  see  them  any  more  where 
I  am  going  to.'  I  sighed  heavily,  so  that  he  heard  me.  '  Who  is  there  ? '  he  said. 
'  It  is  I,'  I  replied  ;  '  I  was  waiting  here  to  speak  to  your  Eminence  of  an  important 
letter,'  '  Come,'  he  said,  in  a  piteous  tone — he  was  only  attired  in  a  furred  dressing- 
gown  with  a  nightcap  on  his  head.  '  Give  me  your  hand ;  I  am  very  weak.'  He 
would  not  let  me  speak  to  him  on  business.  '  I  am  no  longer  in  a  fit  state,'  said  he ; 
'  speak  to  the  King,  and  do  what  he  says.  Look  at  this  beautiful  Correggio,  this 
Venus  by  Titian,  and  this  incomparable  picture  of  the  Flood  by  Caraccio.  I  must 
leave  all  these.  Adieu,  my  dear  pictures,  which  I  have  liked  so  much,  and  which 
have  cost  me  so  much  money ! '  .  .  .  Four  or  five  days  before  his  death  the  Cardinal 
had  himself  shaved  and  his  moustache  curled.  He  was  so  thoroughly  smothered 
with  paint  that  he  never  looked  so  white  and  so  pink.  He  then  took  a  turn  in  the 
garden  in  his  sedan  chair,  whereby  he  accelerated  his  death,  which  drew  from 
the  courtiers  the  heartless  remark  that  '  a  hypocrite  he  lived  and  a  hypocrite  he 
died.' 

His  magnificent  collection  Mazarin  offered  to  the  King  shortly 
before  his  death,  but  the  latter  would  only  accept  the  fourteen 
famous  Mazarin  diamonds,  which  remained  among  the  French  crown 
jewels.  The  greater  portion  of  his  effects  went  to  the  husband  of 
one  of  his  nieces,  who  took  the  title  of  Due  de  Mazarin,  and  from 
whom  the  King  bought  sundry  pictures  which  are  still  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Louvre.  This  same  niece,  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin, 
one  of  the  famous  beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second, 
ended  her  days  in  London,  while  her  husband,  who  was  a  maniac, 
mutilated  some  of  the  Cardinal's  finest  antique  statues  whose 
nudity  offended  him. 

Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria  were  the  subject  of  the  most 
scurrilous  libels.  Books  of  vile  poems  were  published  against  the 
Queen,  which  may  well  have  served  as  a  pattern  for  those  calumnies 
which  were  circulated  against  Marie  Antoinette  a  hundred  years  later. 
Mazarin,  with  that  peculiar  cunning  and  avaricious  character  of  his, 
had  all  the  copies  of  the  books  attacking  himself  bought  up  under 
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the  pretence  of  destroying  them,  then  he  had  them  secretly  sold,  and 
made  about  2,OOOZ.  by  the  transaction.  He  laughingly  said,  '  These 
Frenchmen  are  capital  fellows — as  long  as  they  can  sing  and  scribble 
they  let  me  do  what  I  like.'  A  more  agreeable  trait  of  his  character 
was  that  he  would  have  no  one  unhappy  about  him.  When  any  one 
was  proposed  to  him  for  his  household,  his  first  question  would  be 
*  Is  he  happy  ?  '  Pernicious  as  was  the  example  he  set  to  the  King,  by 
his  avarice  on  the  one  hand  and  his  prodigality  on  the  other,  still  he 
taught  the  young  monarch  many  a  lesson  in  statecraft  from  which 
he  was  not  slow  to  profit.  Brienne  refers  to  the  well-known  story 
that  after  Mazarin's  death,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Kheims  went  to 
the  King,  and  asked  with  whom  he  was  in  future  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  clergy,  the  King  replied,  '  A  moi,  M.  1'Archeveque.' 
Whether  he  used  these  words  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  from  that  very 
moment  he  took  the  helm  of  the  State  into  his  own  hands.  But 
neither  his  application  to  business  nor  his  recent  marriage  precluded 
him  from  falling  in  love  with  Louise  de  la  Valliere,  on  whom  young 
Brienne  had  himself  cast  an  admiring  eye.  However,  the  instant  he 
discovered  the  King's  passion,  in  a  thoroughly  courtier-like  manner, 
he  hastened  to  abandon  all  idea  of  her.  During  the  next  two  years 
he  enjoyed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  King,  and  among  other 
particulars  of  the  King's  business  habits  he  describes  the  Cabinet 
Councils  as  they  were  held  by  Mazarin,  and  by  the  King  after  his 
death : — 

In  Mazarin's  time  these  councils  were  held  in  his  room  while  he  was  being 
shaved  and  dressed,  and  he  often  played  with  a  bird  or  a  monkey  while  they  were 
talking  to  him  on  business.  The  young  King  used  to  come  in  when  the  council 
was  over  and  receive  a  lesson  in  politics.  ...  As  soon  as  his  Majesty  had  ordered 
his  council  we  met  once  a  week.  It  consisted  of  eight  Ministers  besides  his  Ma- 
jesty. The  King  listened  to  us  sitting,  all  the  Ministers  standing,  the  Chancellor  on 
his  left,  close  to  the  bed,  the  others  standing  wherever  they  could.  The  Secretaries 
of  State  stood  while  speaking  to  his  Majesty,  and  if  one  had  anything  to  write  he 
sat  on  a  stool  at  the  end  of  the  table  where  there  was  an  inkstand  and  paper. 

Immediately  after  this  Brienne  gives  an  account  of  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  lost  his  temper.  It 
appears  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London  had  ordered  his 
chariot  to  take  precedence  by  force  of  that  of  the  French  Ambas- 
sador : — 

This  unpleasant  news  was  brought,  to  me  by  a  special  courier,  from  London,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  I  went  at  once  to  see  the  King,  who  was  supping  with  the 
Queen,  the  Dowager  Queen,  and  his  brother.  '  What's  the  news,  Brienne  ?  '  he 
asked,  and  I  related  to  him  how  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  servants  had  cut  the 
traces  of  our  Ambassador's  carriage,  killed  the  postilion,  and  houghed  the  horses. 
The  King,  without  answering,  rose  from  the  table  with  such  a  movement  of  rage 
that  he  almost  knocked  it  over,  and  took  me  into  the  room  of  the  Queen  Dowager 
to  hear  the  despatch.  The  Queen  followed  and  begged  him  to  finish  his  supper,  but 
he  only  replied, '  I  have  supped,  madam  ! '  and  then,  turning  to  me,  said,  '  I  shall 
have  satisfaction,  or  declare  war  against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  I  shall  then  force  him. 
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to  make  his  Ambassadors  give  precedence  to  mine  in  every  European  Court.'  .  .  . 
I  remained  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  King,  and,  having  received  his  orders, 
spent  the  whole  night  writing,  but  did  not  fail  to  attend  his  levee  in  the  morning. 
A  special  council  was  summoned  for  this  affair,  and  eventually 
the  King  obtained  from  the  King  of  Spain  the  reparation  he  de- 
manded. It  must  be  remembered  that  Louis  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  at  this  time,  so  that  he  already  gave  ample  proof  of  his 
arrogant  nature.  Precedence,  rank,  and  etiquette  were,  however,  in 
these  days  matters  of  the  first  importance,  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
every  European  country.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  pursuance  of  his 
usual  policy  of  self-exaltation,  drew  up  a  new  code  of  etiquette,  which 
filled  several  volumes.  It  had,  it  is  true,  the  merit  of  settling 
dangerous  and  often  sanguinary  disputes,  but  it  enslaved  in  a  puerile 
manner  every  action  of  his  life  ;  indeed,  every  hour  of  his  day.  The 
most  rigid  etiquette  ruled  the  camp,  as  well  as  the  Court,  when  the 
King  took  the  field.  Even  during  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  a 
marshal  considered  it  a  distinction  of  the  highest  order  to  be  invited 
to  sit  at  the  King's  table.  While  at  Paris  no  one,  not  even  the 
Dauphin,  was  allowed  to  enjoy  that  privilege.  Brienne  says  that 
during  the  years  he  served  as  Secretary  of  State  he  only  twice  shared 
the  King's  supper.  The  first  time  was  on  board  a  boat  near  Bordeaux. 
Having  boasted  tremendously  of  the  distinction,  he  adds  :  *  I  didn't 
eat  next  him,  but  at  the  sideboard  off  a  dish  from  the  King's  cadenas, 
which  he  gave  me  with  his  own  hand.'  These  cadenas  were  cases  of 
gold  or  silver,  containing  the  small  plate  which  only  the  King  and 
Queen  and  some  few  princes  of  the  blood  were  allowed  to  use. 
Originally  adopted  as  a  precaution  against  poison  they  were  fastened 
with  a  padlock — hence  the  name.  An  extract  from  the  '  Code  of 
Rights,'  mentioned  above,  will  show  how  the  most  minute  details 
of  the  King's  life  were  provided  for  in  his  elaborate  scheme  of 
etiquette : — 

"When  the  King  left  his  bed  it  was  ordained  that  the  Great  Chamberlain,  or  the 
First  Gentleman,  or  the  First  Lord  in  Waiting,  or  some  other  great  dignitary,  should 
put  on  his  dressing-gown,  which  the  first  valet  de  chambre  should  hold.  When  the 
King  received  his  shirt,  which  was  always  given  by  the  First  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
the  first  va  et  de  chambre  assisted  him  in  putting  on  the  right  sleeve,  while  the 
groom  of  the  stole  assisted  him  with  the  left. 

When  the  King  went  to  bed  the  same  forms  were  observed,  and 
it  was  of  the  very  highest  importance  that  the  first  valet  de  chambre 
should  unfasten  his  left  garter,  though  we  are  not  told  whose  duty 
it  was  to  perform  that  office  for  the  right  one.  The  Queen,  in  this 
respect,  was  more  fortunate  than  her  consort,  as  we  are  distinctly 
assured  she  was  allowed  to  unfasten  her  own  garters.  To  enhance 
the  effect  of  these  regulations,  it  will  be  seen  the  King  arranged  that 
those  officers  who  came  nearest  his  person  should  have  the  highest 
position  and  precedence.  In  practice  these  rules  of  etiquette  had 
results  contrary  to  all  natural  feeling  as  well  as  sentiment.  For 
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instance,  the  daughter  of  the  King's  brother,  the  Due  of  Orleans, 
who  married  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  when  she  came  to  Versailles  was 
never  allowed  to  sit  on  anything  higher  than  a  footstool  in  the 
presence  of  her  father  and  mother,  though  her  mother  was  greatly 
attached  to  her.  The  sole  object  of  all  these  rules  was  to  augment 
the  majesty  of  the  King  at  the  cost  of  the  pride  and  standing  of 
the  nobility.  The  nobility  had  no  option  but  to  adopt  them,  and 
outwardly  they  adopted  them  cheerfully,  for  in  some  ways  they 
pandered  to  their  vanity,  but  behind  the  scenes  they  revenged  them- 
selves by  publishing  satires  at  the  expense  of  the  dispenser  of  all 
these  favours.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  days  preceding  the 
Revolution  the  liberal-minded  members  of  the  aristocracy  threw 
themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  new  movement,  which  promised 
them  enfranchisement  from  this  loathsome  weight  of  subjection.  Nor 
can  it  be  wondered  at  that  Marie  Antoinette,  fresh  from  the  rural 
simplicity  of  Schoenbrunn,  should  try  to  escape  from  her  gilded 
prison  at  Versailles  to  the  seclusion  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  where 
she  could  indulge  in  unconventional  intercourse  with  her  friends.  So 
long  as  this  pompous  and  puerile  folly  was  overshadowed  by  the 
military  and  personal  grandeur  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  it  was  tole- 
rated by  public  opinion ;  but  under  the  levity  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
and  the  effeteness  of  his  successor,  it  became  unbearable  and  inexcus- 
able. Yet,  again,  the  entire  fabric  of  the  French  Monarchy  had 
become  so  obsolete  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  that  its 
prestige  rested  only  upon  these  trivial  observances,  and  it  sustained 
irreparable  damage  even  from  these  acts  of  Marie  Antoinette,  which 
tended  towards  bringing  royalty  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
mortality. 

The  wastefulness  of  the  Court,  and  the  multiplicity  of  useless 
offices  maintained  down  to  the  time  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  were 
another  prime  source  of  public  discontent  and  disaffection.  Among 
the  minor  offices  established  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
in  the  household  of  the  younger  princes  of  the  blood,  were,  for 
instance,  '  four  overseers  of  the  roast  meat,'  '  one  chafewax,'  *  four 
barbers,'  '  one  doctor  and  two  valets  to  the  pages,'  '  a  captain  of  the 
greyhounds,'  and  many  others  equally  absurd,  to  which  high  salaries 
were  attached,  of  course,  at  the  cost  of  the  country. 

Brienne  touches  very  little  on  politics,  and,  when  he  alludes  to 
the  visits  of  the  King  to  the  Parlement,  dwells  chiefly  on  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  own  attire  on  such  occasions.  His  omission  to  give 
us  an  account  of  the  famous  scene  which  was  enacted  in  the  Parlement 
in  the  year  1 655,  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  is  to  be  regretted.  Numerous  and  conflicting  versions  of  that 
scene  are  to  be  found  in  contemporary  memoirs.  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth is  supposed  to  have  arrived  from  the  Forest  of  Vincennes,  and 
entered  the  Parlement  in  his  hunting  costume,  with  a  whip  in  his 
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hand.     The  Parlement   had  expressed  a  wish  to  revise  a  financial 
decree  it  had  registered,  and  the  King  is  declared  to  have  said  :— 

Every  one  knows  the  misfortunes  that  have  been  caused  by  the  discussions  of 
Parlement.  I  intend  to  prevent  these  for  the  future,  and  I  order  that  the  discus- 
sions shall  cease  which  began  on  the  edicts  you  have  registered.  M.  le  President, 
I  forbid  you  to  allow  these  deliberations  to  continue,  and  you,  gentlemen,  to  ask  for 
them.'  On  being  remonstrated  with  that  these  deliberations  were  '  for  the  good  of 
the  State,'  he  answered, '  L'e"tat  c'est  moi ! ' 

In  those  days  there  were  no  shorthand  writers,  and  we  may  assume 
that  this  epigram,  if  not  actually  invented  for  him,  was  very  much 
improved  by  some  admirer  of  the  young  monarch.  Mazarin  was  then 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  the  King  was  still  his  obedient 
instrument.  However,  if  he  did  not  use  these  words,  he  might  have 
done  so,  as  he  acted  only  too  well  up  to  their  purport.  An  amusing 
variant  of  this  story  is  related  of  a  very  much  later  day — in  fact, 
within  the  last  few  years.  A  certain  young  lady  was  summoned 
before  a  legal  tribunal  in  Paris  on  a  charge  of  having  displayed  too 
much  action  in  her  dancing  at  the  Bal  de  1'Opera.  She  presented 
herself  before  the  judge  with  a  most  demure  air,  and  was  interrogated 
by  him.  '  What  is  your  name  ? '  he  asked.  *  Anastasie,'  she  replied. 
*  Your  age  ? '  *  Eighteen.'  '  Your  profession — votre  etat  ?  '  he  added 
sarcastically.  Anastasie  was  for  a  moment  nonplussed  by  the 
peremptoriness  of  the  question,  but,  casting  down  her  eyes,  twirled 
a  handsome  diamond  ring  on  her  finger  and  adjusted  a  small  velvet 
cloak  on  her  shoulders  as  she  answered  boldly,  '  L'etat  c'est  moi  ! ' 
The  tribunal  and  the  court  lost  their  gravity  at  this  unexpected 
answer,  and  Mademoiselle  Anastasie  was  acquitted  forthwith. 

The  Parlement  which  Louis  treated  in  this  fashion  had,  of  course, 
nothing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  English  Parliament. 
Until  its  abolition  in  1790,  it  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  judicial  body, 
and  combined  the  functions  of  all  the  law  courts  of  the  realm.  The 
King  in  France  always  was  and  always  remained  the  supreme  foun- 
tain-head of  justice  for  the  whole  kingdom.  He  merely  delegated 
those  functions  to  a  council,  nominated  by  him,  and  in  no  way  re- 
presenting the  people.  From  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  French 
Monarchy,  when  there  was  still  a  great  confusion  of  supreme  powers, 
there  existed  political  assemblies  which  dealt  with  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  Amongst  these  was  the  King's  Council,  which  administered 
justice  in  his  name.  That  council,  the  Curia  Dominis  Regis,  gradually 
grew  into  a  Parlement,  whilst  the  national  assemblies  in  time  became 
merged  in  the  States  General.  The  Parlement  consisted  originally 
of  the  great  feudatories,  bishops,  and  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  for 
the  first  time,  in  1344,  it  was  thoroughly  organised  by  the  King,  who 
fixed  the  number  of  its  members.  These  included  three  presidents, 
seventy-eight  councillors,  thirty-four  ecclesiastics,  and  forty-four  lay- 
men. In  time  the  number  was  considerably  increased.  Noblemen 
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•were  then  so  illiterate,  that  they  each  had  to  be  assisted  by  a 
councillor  or  lawyer,  who,  in  time,  took  their  place  in  the  Parlement, 
and  superseded  the  ecclesiastics,  \vho  were  rendered  ineligible. 
These  lawyers  became  the  founders  and  ministers  of  the  royal 
authority.  They  were  recruited  from  the  middle  classes,  and  eventu- 
ally proclaimed,  although  they  were  unable  to  assert  them,  the  rights 
of  the  people.  The  French  Parlement  destroyed  the  authority  of  the 
barons  by  centralising  the  administration  of  justice,  and  by  per- 
forming its  judicial  functions  in  the  King's  name  and  in  his  interest. 
Thus,  while  in  England  the  assembly  of  barons  at  Kunnymede  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  establishment  of  popular  liberty,  the  French 
Parlement,  as  it  grew  into  shape,  became  the  strongest  instrument 
of  the  King's  authority.  We  have  the  opinion  of  Machiavelli  that 
•*  the  Parlement  was  the  strength  of  the  Kings  of  France.' 

The  Kings  of  France  established  the  formality  of  having  their  laws 
and  decrees  registered  by  the  Parlement.  In  1527  Francis  the  First 
submitted  to  the  Parlement  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  which  he  had 
signed  when  in  captivity  in  the  preceding  year,  and  then  declared, 
because  the  Parlement  refused  to  register  it,  that  it  was  null  and 
void.  This  was  merely  a  convenient  excuse  for  breaking  his  oath. 
At  the  same  time,  this  formality  of  registration  could  not  be  effected 
without  discussion,  and  it  led  inevitably  to  the  examination,  criticism, 
and  even  the  vetoing  occasionally,  by  refusing  to  register,  of  the  King's 
decrees.  Thus  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Parlement  took  a  creditable  part  in  favour  of  religious  liberty. 
Henry  the  Second  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  by  imprisoning  five  or  six 
councillors  and  sending  one  to  the  stake.  Kichelieu  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  to  brook  the  independence  of  any  public  body.  When  the  Par- 
lement refused  to  register  one  of  the  royal  decrees,  the  Cardinal  sent 
for  the  magistrates,  and  made  them  listen  on  their  knees,  while,  having 
torn  up  their  decrees,  he  dictated  another  in  which  he  condemned 
their  boldness  for  having  dared  to  oppose  him.  They  revenged  them- 
selves by  refusing  for  eighteen  months  to  register  the  Letters  Patent 
of  the  French  Academy  which  Kichelieu  had  instituted. 

A  date  in  the  history  of  the  Parlement  of  interest  to  Englishmen 
was  March  17,  1713,  which  witnessed  the  registration  of  the  Act  of 
Eenunciation  of  the  Throne  of  Spain  after  the  Wars  of  the  Succes- 
sion. The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  which  was  actually  signed  a  month  later, 
could  not  be  concluded  until  this  formality  had  been  complied  with. 

The  Due  de  Berri,  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  future  Kegent,  were  both  present,  with  the 
dukes  and  peers  of  the  realm.  The  poor  young  Due  de  Berri  had  to 
deliver  a  speech  which  he  had  learned  by  heart,  but  when  the  time 
came  he  could  only  utter  the  word  '  Monsieur '  which  he  did  four 
times  in  succession.  On  his  return  home,  he  fell  into  an  arm-chair 
crying  out  that  he  was  dishonoured.  '  They  have  only  thought  of 
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stultifying  me,  and  of  scheming  to  smother  what  I  might  have 
become.  I  was  a  younger  son — they  were  afraid  of  the  consequences. 
They  have  annihilated  me  !  I  was  only  taught  to  play  and  hunt, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  making  me  a  brute,  an  incapable. 

This  pathetic  incident  affords  a  painful  proof  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  education  of  the  princes  of  the  day  proceeded. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  British  Parliament  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  France,  the  States  General,  were  a  distinctly  political  body, 
comprising  delegates  from  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons. 
The  States  General  dates  from  the  most  dim  and  distant  past  of 
French  history,  when  there  were  assemblies  of  freemen  who  discussed 
national  questions,  and  were  not  unlike  the  Witenagemote  of  Saxon 
times.  They  were  often  summoned  in  the  earlier  times  of  the 
French  monarchy ;  but  when,  under  Eichelieu,  a  compact,  united, 
and  civilised  France  bowed  its  will  before  a  firmly  established  ruler, 
the  King  naturally  shirked  calling  together  a  body  which  might  in- 
fringe his  authority,  so  that  from  the  year  1614  the  States  General 
were  never  convened  until  the  fatal  days  of  1789.  However,  to 
return  to  Brienne.  We  have  seen  that  Brienne  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  King,  as  well  as  a  great  political 
position.  For  some  unaccountable  reason — and  Brienne  glances  very 
lightly  over  this  critical  period  in  his  career  in  his  own  memoirs, 
while  other  writers  fail  to  enlighten  us  sufficiently  on  the  subject 
— he  suddenly  fell  into  disgrace.  It  has  been  proved  that  his 
passion  for  gambling  induced  him  to  *  take  his  advantage,'  as  his 
patron  Mazarin  put  it,  at  cards.  But  that  would  hardly  have  been  a 
sufficient  reason,  in  those  lax  times,  for  his  expulsion  from  Court. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  the  King  entertained  a  lurking  jealousy 
on  the  subject  of  Brienne's  passion  for  Louise  de  la  Valliere.  At  any 
rate,  Brienne  sold  his  office  to  M.  de  Lionne  for  900,000  livres,  having 
refused  double  the  sum  for  it  on  a  previous  occasion.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  lost  his  wife,  and  entered  a  religious  congregation,  where  he 
qualified  for  the  first  step  in  the  priesthood ;  but  he  soon  changed 
his  mind,  returned  to  society,  and  gave  up  his  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  poetry  and  art.  This  led  him  into  a  course  of  dissipation,  which  so 
angered  his  family  and  the  King  that  he  had  to  leave  the  country. 
He  went  to  Germany,  and  found  an  asylum  at  the  Court  of  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  with  whose  wife  he  is  alleged  to  have  carried  on  an 
intrigue.  History  is  very  obscure  on  these  points,  but,  whether  on 
the  ground  first  stated,  or  any  other,  he  was  recalled  to  France,  and 
at  once  imprisoned  at  St.  Lazare  under  the  pretext  of  lunacy.  He 
was  confined  there  for  eighteen  years ;  and,  considering  that  his 
memoirs  were  written  during  that  period,  that  they  display  great 
lucidity  of  mind,  and  the  most  perfect  recollection  of  events  and  even 
conversations  of  a  period  long  before,  the  charge  of  insanity  must  be 
discarded.  The  Abbe  de  Choisy,  who  was  often  allowed  to  visit 
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Brienne  in  his  prison,  states  in  his  memoirs  that  he  never  went  to 
see  him  without  being  delighted  with  his  conversation ;  speaks  of  the 
magnificent  collection  of  prints  he  had  gathered,  of  his  skill  in  draw- 
ing and  playing  the  piano,  and  even  of  some  religious  poems  he 
wrote,  as  well  as  novels.  On  his  release  from  prison  he  lived  in 
retirement  until  his  death  in  1698.  Brienne  never  mentions  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  but  with  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration.  In  the 
very  last  pages  of  his  memoirs  he  praises  his  wisdom,  his  moderation, 
his  patience,  whilst  always  eulogising  the  King's  sense  of  dignity.  He 
relates  how  on  one  occasion  the  Dutch  Ambassador  spoke  to  the 
King  in  a  public  audience  with  his  hat  on  his  head : — 

'  You  speak  very  proudly,'  says  the  King, '  M.  1'Ambassadeur.  Another  King, 
less  patient,  would  order  you  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  window.'  Without  giving 
him  time  to  answer,  Louis  turned  to  me  and  said,  '  Complain  to  his  master  by  my 
Ambassador.'  The  Dutchman  changed  colour  and  took  ofi'  his  hat.  I  followed  the 
King  into  his  study,  and  he  said,  '  That  brewer  of  beer  is  insolent.'  '  Certainly, 
eire,'  I  replied ;  '  I  had  a  mind  to  throw  his  liat  down  at  your  feet.'  '  You  would 
have  done  wrong,  Brierme.  He  shall  pay  for  the  sneer,  or  I  will  show  him  who  is 
master.'  This  was  the  cause  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Holland  being  broken 
off.  On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  young  and  thoughtless,  I  was  galloping 
behind  the  King  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Germain.  I  was  riding  on  a  fiery  mare,  and, 
being  hit  by  the  Due  de  Joyeuse,  I  cannoned  against  the  King's  horse,  and  he 
was  much  shaken.  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground,  and  begged  his  pardon,  and 
seeing  me  in  that  position,  he  merely  said,  '  Another  time  don't  gallop  so  close 
behind  me.  Get  up.  It  was  the  Duke's  fault.'  He  gave  me  his  hand,  which  I 
never  kissed  so  ardently,  often  as  I  had  done  so  before  and  after. 

Whether  it  was  the  outcome  of  an  aristocratic  reverence  for  the 
King,  or  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  Brienne,  in  the  course  of  his 
memoirs,  never  displays  the  least  irritation  against  him.  Every  page 
of  his  book  glows  with  admiration  for  the  sovereign  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  his  life.  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
especially  in  his  earlier  years,  had  the  faculty  of  inspiring  those  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact  with  a  boundless  admiration.  To  esti- 
mate fairly  his  character,  we  should  not  forget  the  chivalrous  Prince 
of  the  days  of  Louise  de  la  Valliere  in  the  infatuated  and  intolerant 
tyrant  of  those  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  We  must  remember,  as 
well,  that  from  the  very  remotest  era  of  the  French  Monarchy,  the 
King  was  looked  upon  as  the  incarnation  of  France.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  1346,  when  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  Philip  the  Sixth  fled  for 
his  life,  and  sought  refuge  at  the  Castle  of  Broyes,  he  replied  to  its 
governor,  who  asked  '  Who  is  there  ? '  '  Open  your  gates  to  the 
fortune  of  France  ! '  These  words  are  redolent  of  the  whole  spirit 
of  French  history.  The  King  was  always  considered,  and  actually  was, 
the  fortune  of  France,'  and  down  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth  the  power 
and  glory  of  France  were  identified  with  the  personality  of  the  king. 
Louis,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  his  people, 
utilised  this  sentiment  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  ends  and  the 
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gratification  of  his  own  vanity,  while  not  neglecting  their  interests 
On  his  accession,  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the  unity  and  pacification 
of  the  country  was  the  power  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  for  whose  influence- 
we  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  England  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets* 
Jn  times  of  foreign  war,  the  nobility  patriotically  stood  by  the  king  - 
but  when  the  country  was  at  peace  abroad,  France  was  perpetually 
disturbed  by  their  pretensions  and  intrigues.  Their  final  subjection',, 
which  Richelieu  had  begun  by  sanguinary  means,  Louis  completed  in 
a  more  diplomatic  manner.  Admirably  qualified  for  the  profession 
of  an  autocrat,  enthusiastic  yet  dignified,  gracious  yet  reserved', 
despotic  yet  courteous,  he  invested  the  throne  with  a  hitherts 
unknown  glamour.  He  made  the  favours  he  alone  could  bestow  the 
most  coveted  objects  of  ambition,  but  prevented  these  favours  from 
sinking  into  contempt  by  making  prowess  in  the  field  the  road  to- 
the  highest  preferment.  By  this  means  he  inspired  the  nobility  with 
a  desire  for  military  glory  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  found  ex- 
pression in  many  deeds  of  bravery.  Thus  we  read  in  Brienne 'that 
the  Prince  de  Conde  and  Villeroi,  while  still  young  men,  were  attack- 
ing the  fortress  of  Dole,  the  capital  of  the  Tranche  Comte,  and  were 
sitting  in  the  trenches,  when  the  Prince  remarked  to  his  subaltern 
officer  that  neither  of  their  fathers  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
late  campaign.  *  Marquis,'  said  he,  '  we  must  here  vindicate  the 
honour  of  your  father  and  mine ! '  The  trench  was  a  dangerous  one 
to  pass ;  the  attack  was  hot  and  sanguinary.  Villeroi,  who  was 
commanding  a  regiment,  was  the  first  to  pass,  and,  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  bastion,  he  cried  down  to  Prince  de  Conde,  'My 
father  is  satisfied ;  what  says  yours  ?  '  *  We  shall  try  that  he  too* 
will  be  content,'  answered  the  Prince,  laughing,  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight ;  and  in  a  moment  he  too  was  on  the  rampart. 

The  most  exalted  order  in  France — the  Saint-Esprit — he  gave  only 
to  those  who  had  borne  arms  at  one  time  or  another.  Brienne  tells 
us,  not  without  much  heartburning,  that  it  was  withheld  from  his 
father  because  he  had  only  distinguished  himself  in  civil  employ- 
ment. But  if  Louis,  for  reasons  of  policy,  refused  to  grant  this  order 
except  for  military  services,  there  was  scarcely  any  other  favour 
which  those  who  were  in  his  good  graces  could  not  command.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  an  experience  of  the  Marquis  de 
Cavoye,  one  of  his  favourites,  who  desired  to  buy  some  land  adjoining 
his  garden,  which  the  owner  refused  to  sell.  The  King,  on  hearing 
of  the  refusal,  peremptorily  bought  the  land  himself,  and  presented 
it  to  the  Marquis.  By  such  despotic  exercises  of  his  authority  he 
strengthened  his  hold  on  the  allegiance  of  the  nobles.  And  at  a 
time  while  dazzling  his  Court  and  people  with  shows  of  unexampled 
magnificence,  while  indulging  in  carrousels,  ballets,  festivities,  and 
pompous  representations  of  all  kinds,  he  displayed  a  most  remarkable 
capacity  for  work,  found  leisure  to  peruse  the  reports  he  received,  and 
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to  draw  up  instructions  to  his  ambassadors  and  generals,  listened  to* 
every  grievance  and  every  observation,  and  formed  his  own  sagacious 
and  common-sense  conclusions.  It  is  strange — and  Brienne  corrobo- 
rates their  opinion — that  all  the  historical  records  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  unanimous  in  asserting  his  want  of  education — in  fact, 
his  positive  ignorance  of  elementary  subjects.  But  he  possessed  great 
natural  gifts — perception  of  character,  administrative  ability,  a  lucid 
and  powerful  intellect,  a  tenacity  of  purpose — which  amply  atoned 
for  his  lack  of  book  learning.  That  Mazarin  recognised  early  his 
•great  capacities,  his  reply  to  some  one  who  expressed  a  doubt  upon 
the  point  gives  indisputable  proof.  '  They  could  not  know  him,'  he 
said,  '  as  there  is  sufficient  material  in  him  to  make  four  kings  and 
•an  honest  man.'  Of  these  abilities,  however,  the  best  evidence  is 
contained  in  the  six  volumes  of  notes,  written  in  Louis's  own  hand, 
-which  are  deposited  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris.  When  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  period  at  which  he  assumed  the 
^personal  management  of  affairs,  and  when  he  was,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  engrossed  by  Court  entertainments,  he  began  to  make 
daily  notes  of  his  chief  actions,  to  discuss  them,  and  preserve  them 
as  a  means  of  educating  his  son  in  the  art  of  reigning.  '  Empires,' 
he  says,  '  can  only  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
.acquired — by  vigour,  vigilance,  and  labour.'  The  Dauphin  profited 
very  little  by  his  father's  instructions.  An  insignificant  man  in  all 
-respects,  his  time  was  spent  in  hunting  and  gambling,  occupations 
which  he  occasionally  varied  by  an  essay  in  the  field  of  gallantry. 
Jn  this  latter  pursuit  he  once,  at  least,  received  a  check  which  must 
iiave  been  a  rare  experience.  He  was  anxious  to  purchase  a  small 
but  beautiful  chateau  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  convent,  and  which  he  intended  as  a  residence  for  his 
mistress.  The  Abbess,  learning  his  object,  had  the  chateau  sum- 
marily razed  to  the  ground,  as  the  only  effectual  way  of  defeating  it. 
The  King,  we  are  told,  was  for  some  time  uncertain  whether  to 
"be  angry  at  the  rebuke  administered  to  his  son,  or  to  admire  the 
independence  and  rectitude  of  the  Abbess.  Admiration  ultimately 
prevailed. 

To  its  end  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  life  was  full  of  'vigour, 
vigilance,  and  labour  ; '  but  the  adulation  which  he  received,  the 
•long  term  of  an  autocratic  rule  which  he  never  relaxed,  his  faith  in 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right  which  induced  him  to  believe  himself 
almost  superhuman,  warped  his  judgment  and  demoralised  his  nature^ 
while  they  destroyed  the  self-respect  and  independence  of  the  nobles, 
and  widened  the  chasm  between  them  and  the  middle  classes. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  his  efforts  to  establish  his  throne  on  the 
securest  foundation,  was,  in  fact,  the  first  great  leveller  of  French 
institutions,  and  a  pioneer  of  the  French  Kevolution.  The  second 
half  of  his  reign  contrasts  so  painfully  with  the  first  that  we  turn 
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with  relief  to  memoirs  like  those  of  Brienne,  where  we  see  him  in 
his  halcyon  period.  These  memoirs  remained  in  the  keeping  of 
Brienne's  descendants,  and  would  have  been  published  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Lomenie,  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  but 
for  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution.  As  a  Minister,  the  Cardinal  made 
himself  so  hated  by  the  people  that  they  burned  him  in  effigy  and 
called  him  the  Cardinal  de  PIgnominie ;  as  a  priest  he  disgraced  him- 
self by  taking  the  oath  to  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy.  Pro- 
scribed by  Robespierre,  he  was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  died  in  1794, 
it  is  supposed,  by  his  own  hand.  He  was  an  unfortunate  member  of 
a  not  altogether  fortunate  family. 

FERDINAND  ROTHSCHILD. 
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TIME  flies  quickly,  and  public  buildings  are  proverbially  slow  in  their 
erection;  but  it  is  still  difficult  to  believe  that  six  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  wrote  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  some 
of  the  important  works  which,  in  my  then  quality  as  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  it  had  fallen  to  me  to  initiate.  They  comprised 
the  rebuilding  of  the  west  front  of  Westminster  Hall ;  the  improve- 
ments at  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Ballium 
Wall  and  the  Lanthorn  Tower ;  the  improvements  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  involving  the  removal  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton's  Triumphal 
Arch  to  its  present  position ;  the  additions  to  the  National  Gallery  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  proposals  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  departments  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office.  I 
also  took  the  opportunity  of  ventilating  another  proposal  for  adding 
to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  a  monumental  chapel  or  cloister  where 
the  splendid  roll  of  monuments  to  the  memory  of  all  that  are  illus- 
trious in  English  life,  and  with  which  the  Abbey  itself  is  already 
overcrowded,  might  be  continued  for  future  generations. 

As,  with  one  exception,  these  works  have  now  at  last  been 
completed,  or  nearly  so,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  revert  to  the 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  how  far  the  original 
intentions  have  been  carried  out  and  with  what  effect ;  and  also 
to  re-open  the  question  of  the  Abbey  extension,  which  has  become 
more  than  ever  an  urgent  question,  if  the  thread  of  its  historical 
traditions  and  associations  with  the  past  is  to  be  maintained  in  the 
future.  I  feel  the  better  able  to  do  so  without  the  suggestion 
of  egotism,  for  the  particular  plans  which  were  carried  out  were  not 
designed  by  myself;  they  were  the  productions  of  the  most  compe- 
tent architects  and  professional  men  I  could  find  for  each  individual 
case,  and  my  own  responsibility  consisted  in  exercising  adminis- 
trative and  financial  control  over  them,  and  in  recommending  and 
defending  them  in  Parliament. 

1.  Westminster  Hall. — The  question  what  should  be  done  to  the 
west  front  of  Westminster  Hall  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  which 
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lias  ever  fallen  to  an  architect  to  solve.  The  demolition  of  the  old 
Law  Courts  had  laid  bare  the  old  Norman  masonry  of  the  wall  of  the 
Hall,  and  its  flying  buttresses,  which  had  been  so  completely  hidden 
that  their  very  existence  was  almost  unknown.  The  masonry  of  the 
wall  was  in  most  perfect  condition,  and  still  showed  the  numerous 
marks  and  signs  of  the  Norman  masons.  From  a  very  early  time 
this  masonry  had  been  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  London 
climate  by  a  double  storied  building,  built  up  against  the  Hall  and 
running  the  whole  length  of  it  under  the  buttresses.  The  founda- 
tions of  this  building  still  existed ;  and  the  buttresses  indicated  the 
exact  height  of  it,  and  showed  that  they  were  connected  together  by 
its  outer  wall,  giving  strength  to  them  in  their  support  to  the  wall 
and  the  roof  of  the  Hall.  During  alterations  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  later  in  1732,  when  William  Kent  built  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  these  buildings  were  interfered  with,  and  they  were 
finally  removed  by  Sir  K.  Smirke  in  1820  to  make  way  for  the  Law 
Courts. 

On  the  removal  of  the  Law  Courts,  the  question  at  once  arose 
whether  the  wall  thus  exposed  should  be  simply  repaired  and  then 
left  exposed  to  view,  and  whether  the  buttresses  should  also  be  left 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  discovered,  or  whether  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  rebuild  this  side  of  the  Hall  in  the  general  form 
in  which  it  existed  when  the  buttresses  were  added  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  For  reasons  which  will  presently  appear,  it  was  decided  that 
it  was  expedient  to  rebuild  the  front  of  the  Hall  in  its  original 
form.  In  proposing  this,  we  came  into  conflict  with  a  small  section 
of  members  of  the  Ancient  Buildings  Preservation  Society,  who  carry 
their  views  to  an  extreme  point,  and  who  hold  that  it  is  wrong  from 
an  historical  and  architectural  point  of  view  to  attempt  any  restora- 
tion of  an  old  building,  such  as  Westminster  Hall,  which  involves 
the  imitation  or  repetition  of  old  work.  There  is,  I  have  always 
admitted,  much  to  be  said  for  their  views,  and  in  many  cases  resto- 
rations of  old  buildings  have  been  carried  too  far ;  in  the  desire  to 
imitate  the  past,  what  has  remained  of  the  old  work  has  sometimes 
lost  its  value  and  beauty. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  carrying  out  these  views  in  the  case 
of  Westminster  Hall  consisted  in  this,  that  the  old  Norman  wall  was 
built  of  very  soft  stone,  which  would  not  have  stood  the  destructive 
action  of  the  London  atmosphere  and  smoke,  so  fatal  to  many  of 
our  public  buildings  ;  it  would  certainly  have  perished  away,  and  we 
should  soon  have  lost  this  interesting  specimen  of  Norman  work. 
The  buttresses  also  were  in  such  a  condition  through  mutilation,  and 
from  weakness  caused  by  the  curious  chambers  constructed  in  them 
so  far  back  as  Edward  the  First's  time,  that  they  would  soon  have 
fallen,  even  if  the  greatest  care  had  been  taken  in  patching  them  up. 
It  was  necessary  completely  to  rebuild  them.  The  Hall  itself  also 
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could  not  be  treated  in  any  sense  as  a  ruin.  It  forms  part  of  a  noble 
group  of  buildings  replete  with  life  and  modern  uses. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.,  the 
highest  architectural  authority  of  the  present  day  for  work  of  this 
kind,  advised  most  strongly  the  re-erection  of  the  building  under  the 
buttresses  in  exact  accordance  with  what  he  believed  to  be  their 
original  design.  Everything,  in  fact,  was  known  of  this  range  of 
buildings  except  the  form  of  the  windows,  and  for  these  the  date  of 
the  original  building,  and  the  windows  of  the  Hall  itself,  were  a  suffi- 
cient guide.  The  foundations  also  showed  that  a  building  existed  at 
right  angles  to  the  Hall,  on  the  line  of  its  frontage  to  Palace  Yard.  Mr. 
Pearson  proposed  to  erect  a  building  on  these  foundations,  which  he 
conceived  would  harmonise  well  with  the  Hall,  and  be  a  fitting  termin- 
ation to  the  line  of  buildings  under  the  flying  buttresses.  He  also 
proposed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  raising  the  two  towers  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Hall.  These  proposals  met  with  a  good  deal  of 
adverse  criticism,  especially  from  the  quarter  I  have  indicated. 
Economists  also  joined  in  deprecating  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  on  the  erection  of  buildings  for  which  no  definite  use  had 
been  suggested.  As  always  happens  in  such  cases,  there  was  also  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  taste. 

Eventually  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  method  of  dealing  with  the 
question  had  the  advantage  that  it  compelled  the  opponents  to  the 
scheme  to  come  before  the  Committee,  and  not  merely  to  state  their 
objections  to  Mr.  Pearson's  proposals,  but  also  to  give  their  own  views 
as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  how  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  con- 
dition of  Westminster  Hall  should  be  met. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Pearson's  plan  was  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Dick  Peddie,  M.P.,  a  Scotch  architect  of  reputation.  Every  possible 
objection  was  raised,  whether  from  an  architectural,  antiquarian,  or 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  and  also  on  the  ground  of  taste.  So  long 
as  these  opponents  contented  themselves  with  raising  objections  they 
were  on  common  ground,  where  they  had  a  certain  advantage  ;  but 
when  they  came  to  the  point  of  stating  the  alternatives  which  they  had 
to  suggest,  they  hopelessly  broke  down.  Not  only  did  they  differ  from 
one  another,  but  their  proposals  were  so  incongruous  and  impracticable, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  entertain  them  for  a  moment.  They  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  old  Norman  wall  of  the  Hall  ought  to  be 
preserved,  and  that  it  could  not  be  left  in  its  then  state ;  they  agreed 
that  some  building  should  be  erected  in  front  of  the  wall  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather. 

The  purists  of  the  Society  I  have  referred  to,  carrying  their 
theories  to  their  most  extreme  conclusion,  and  holding  that  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Pearson  was  an  anachronism  and  an  historical  falsification, 
could  only  suggest  that  a  new  front  to  the  Hall  should  be  erected  in 
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some  style  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Hall,  and  purposely 
designed  so  as  to  show  that  it  was  nineteenth-century  work.  They 
were  at  last  brought  to  the  point  of  suggesting  that  this  building 
should  be  of  wood  and  plaster — the  wood  painted  black,  and  the 
plaster  in  white,  something  like  the  domestic  architecture  to  be 
found  in  old  houses  in  Cheshire.  They  admitted  that  the  structure 
thus  proposed  would  not  be  sightly,  and  would  in  no  way  harmonise 
with  the  Hall,  but  they  suggested  that  it  might  be  hidden  by  trees 
planted  in  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  Hall. 

The  absurdity  of  this  proposal  was  such  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
condemned  by  the  Committee,  and Jas  there  was  practically  no  other 
proposal,  the  majority  of  the  Committee  gave  their  approval  to  Mr. 
Pearson's  plans,  with  the  omission  only  of  his  proposal  for  raising  the 
towers,  the  consideration  of  which  they  considered  might  be  deferred 
till  the  other  works  should  be  completed.  Parliament  subsequently, 
upon  this  report,  voted  the  necessary  funds,  and  the  works  are  now  at 
last  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  effect 
of  Mr.  Pearson's  work. 

No  one,  I  venture  to  think,  can  now  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  merit 
of  the  work.  I  doubt  whether  any  treatment  of  an  old  building  has 
ever  been  carried  out  with  greater  care,  with  greater  regard  for  the 
past,  or  with  greater  success.  Along  the  full  length  of  the  Hall 
a  double-storied  building  has  been  erected  beneath  the  flying  but- 
tresses, giving  a  reason  for  their  existence.  The  wall  of  this  building 
connects  the  buttresses  together,  and  gives  strength  to  them  and  to 
the  wall  itself.  The  upper  floor  of  this  range  of  buildings  provides  for 
rooms,  40  feet  by  20,  well  lighted,  and  which  will  be  found  very  useful 
for  the  service  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  lower  story  contains 
rooms  of  nearly  the  same  size,  not  quite  so  well  lighted.  The  building 
at  right  angles  to  the  Hall  is  also  very  effective.  The  lower  part  of  it 
will  provide  standing  room  for  horses  in  place  of  the  unsightly  shed 
which  used  to  be  there,  and  on  the  upper  floor  a  magnificent  room 
of  55  feet  by  30  will  make  an  excellent  place  for  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee. 

The  unity  of  the  design  with  the  old  building  is  at  once  apparent, 
and  Mr.  Pearson  has  been  completely  vindicated  in  his  opinion  that 
this  treatment  of  the  Hall  would  add  dignity  to  the  building,  and 
would  bring  it  into  harmony  with  all  the  surroundings.  It  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  the  opportunity  was  not  taken  of  adding  to  the 
height  of  the  very  squat  towers  of  the  Hall,  which  were  restored 
and  debased  in  point  of  style  some  sixty  years  ago,  at  the  very  worst 
time  for  work  of  that  kind.  The  cost  of  the  whole  work  will  be 
about  37,000^.,  a  small  sum  in  comparison  with  its  importance,  and 
for  which  the  return,  in  the  shape  of  eight  large  rooms,  the  noble 
hall,  and  the  stand  for  horses,  will  not  be  without  very  substantial 
consideration. 
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2.  The  Tower  of  London. — The  same  kind  of  questions  had  to  be 
solved  here  as  in  the  case  of  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  proposed  to 
demolish  the  enormous  warehouses,  which  had  been  erected  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  Central  Keep,  and  which  completely  hid  the  view 
of  that  building  from  the  Thames.  These  warehouses  had  been 
erected  during  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  Tower  of  London  was  the 
only  place  for  stores.  More  lately  it  was  found  that  there  was  ample 
accommodation  at  Woolwich  and  elsewhere  for  the  stores,  still  retained 
in  these  buildings,  and  it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to  keep  up  a 
separate  establishment  at  the  Tower  ;  the  more  so  as  these  warehouses 
were  in  want  of  repair,  and  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  any  heavy 
stores  in  their  upper  stories.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  remove 
these  warehouses.  On  their  demolition,  the  foundations  of  the  old 
Ballium  Wall,  which  still  existed  on  either  side  of  these  warehouses, 
were  found,  as  were  also  the  foundations  of  the  Lanthorn  Tower. 

The  Ballium  Wall  and  the  Lanthorn  Tower  have  now  at  last  been 
rebuilt  on  their  original  foundations  and  exactly  after  the  original 
designs,  of  which  many  old  prints  exist,  showing  what  they  had  been. 
A  long  delay  occurred  in  completion  of  this  work,  owing  to  the 
Treasury  having  in  1886  struck  out  an  item  of  3,000£.  from  the 
Estimates,  against  the  strong  protest  of  the  Office  of  Works  ;  but  a  dis- 
cussion having  arisen  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  and  a 
protest  having  been  made  against  this  niggardly  economy,  the  work 
was  this  year  again  undertaken,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  estimate  the 
full  effect  of  the  work.  At  the  same  time  that  these  works  were 
undertaken,  a  long  and  unsightly  building,  immediately  abutting  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Keep  of  the  Tower,  and  which  formerly  contained 
the  knights  in  armour  and  other  specimens  of  ancient  armour,  was 
removed,  and  the  collection  of  armour  was  placed  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  Keep.  As  a  result,  Bishop  Gundulph's  Tower  now  stands  out  in 
all  its  noble  proportions,  free  from  any  incumbrances  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  view  of  it  from  the  Thames.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  also  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Ballium  Wall  and  of  the 
Lanthorn  Tower  has  greatly  added  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
building. 

There  was  much  discussion  at  the  time  when  this  work  was 
first  commenced  whether  such  a  work  as  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Lanthorn  Tower  was  justifiable.  Precisely  the  same  arguments  were 
used  as  in  the  case  of  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  said  to  be  an 
anachronism,  and  calculated  to  mislead  people  in  the  future. 

If  the  Tower  had  been  merely  a  ruin  I  should  have  been  disposed 
to  agree  with  this  view.  But  it  is  very  far  removed  from  being  this. 
It  is  still  a  fortress,  a  barrack,  a  storehouse,  an  armoury,  a  museum. 
Quite  a  population  live  within  its  walls.  Military  men  still  attach 
importance  to  it  as  a  strong  place  in  the  event  of  civil  disturbance. 
It  was  only  possible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  authorities  of  the  War 
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Office  to  the  demolition  of  the  hideous  warehouses  by  promising  to 
find  accommodation  for  several  officers  and  clerks  who  occupied  rooms 
in  them ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  erecting  new  buildings. 
Were  these  buildings  to  be  modern,  and  wholly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  Tower  ?  If  so,  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  remove 
the  warehouses.  It  seemed  reasonable,  therefore,  to  provide  the 
required  accommodation  by  rebuilding  the  Lanthorn  Tower.  This 
has  now  been  done,  and  the  Ballium  Wall  is  also  completed.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  with  great  skill  and  care  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  the  Office  of  Works,  at  a  cost  of  no  more  than  9,000£.  The  Tower 
is  now  in  the  condition  it  was  in  300  years  ago,  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  never  again  be  maltreated  as  it  was  in  the  interval. 

3.  Hyde  Park  Corner. — Although  this  scheme  of  improvement 
has  now  been  carried  out  for  more  than  five  years,  it  is  still  wanting  in 
those  finishing  touches  by  which  it  was  hoped  the  new  '  place '  would 
be  adorned.  No  less  a  sum  than  24,000£.  was  obtained  by  private 
subscription,  on  the  invitation  of  a  committee  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  chairman,  for  laying  out  this  place  in  terraces,  with 
statues  and  fountaius  ;  but  with  the  exception  that  there  are  now,  at 
last,  signs  that  Mr.  Boehm's  new  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  about  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  triangular  plots  in  the  *  place,' 
nothing  has  been  done. 

Of  the  improvements  effected  by  cutting  off  a  corner  of  the  Green 
Park,  and  thereby  forming  this  'place,'  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much. 
It  has  undoubtedly  effected  the  main  object  in  view,  that  of  relieving 
the  traffic  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park.  There  is  still  a  difficulty 
caused  by  two  streams  of  traffic  crossing  one  another  at  the  bottom 
of  Hamilton  Place,  but  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the  original  block 
at  the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park. 

Looking  at  the  scheme  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  it 
necessarily  involved  the  removal  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton's  triumphal 
arch  from  its  original  position,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  thus  undoubtedly  interferes  with  the  unity  of  Mr.  Burton's  plan. 
The  arch,  however,  could  not  have  remained  on  its  old  site  consistently 
with  carrying  out  the  scheme.  It  would  have  been  left  en  Vair  and 
would  obviously  no  longer  have  had  any  meaning;  it  would  also  have 
seriously  interfered  with  the  widening  of  Grosvenor  Place.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  remove  it  to  the  point  at  which  the  road  known 
as  Constitution  Hill  debouches  on  the  new  place.  The  arch  forms 
conspicuously  the  approach  to  the  Royal  Palace.  This  position  has 
been  very  much  criticised  in  some  quarters.  The  arch  is  not  at  right 
angles  or  parallel  to  any  of  the  adjoining  buildings  ;  it  is  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill ;  it  has  no  longer  any  relation  to  the  screen  at  the  entrance 
to  Hyde  Park.  Of  these,  the  only  serious  objection  I  hold  to  be  that 
the  arch  is  placed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill ;  when  looked  at  from 
Piccadilly  the  effect,  owing  to  this,  is  not  altogether  fortunate.  When 
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seen,  however,  from  Constitution  Hill  the  position  of  the  arch  at  the 
end  of  the  long  and  well-timbered  road  is  excellent.  Looked  at  from 
the  lower  part  of  Grosvenor  Place,  or  when  approaching  it  from 
Grosvenor  Crescent,  the  effect  is  also  good.  I  attribute  no  import- 
ance to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  stand  at  right  angles  to  other  buildings  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  this  to  be  an  advantage  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  classical  buildings  when  near  to 
one  another  should  necessarily  be  placed  at  right  angles  or  parallel. 
Some  of  the  happiest  effects  both  in  ancient  and  modern  architecture 
arise  from  classical  buildings  being  placed  at  irregular  angles  to  one 
another.  Numerous  examples  of  this  could  be  given  in  London  itself. 
The  church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  is  not  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  National  Gallery.  The  Royal  Exchange  is  not  at  right  angles  to- 
any  of  the  buildings  adjoining  it.  The  irregular  line  of  Whitehall,, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Inigo  Jones  Banqueting  Hall,  now  the  Chapel 
Royal,  is  not  in  an  exact  line  with  other  buildings  is  decidedly 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  Greek  architects  certainly  appreciated  the  importance  of  ap- 
proaching their  buildings  at  an  angle,  and  of  placing  them  otherwise 
than  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  the  best  examples 
of  this  are  to  be  found  at  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  Parthenon  to  other  buildings.  There  are  also  numerous 
examples  of  the  same  kind  at  Rome. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  position  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton's 
arch  is  not  defective  from  this  point  of  view ;  though  I  admit  to  the 
full  that  it  is  a  grave  defect  that  it  should  be  on  falling  ground.  It 
was,  however,  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  this  defect  could  not  be 
avoided  if  the  scheme  was  otherwise  to  be  carried  out ;  and  it  came 
to  this — either  the  arch  could  not  be  rebuilt,  or  it  must  be  placed  in 
its  present  position. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  new  place  is  a 
great  improvement ;  that  the  opening  out  of  the  line  of  houses  in 
Grosvenor  Place  is  very  effective ;  that  Burton's  beautiful  arches,  with 
the  intervening  screen  of  columns  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park,  are 
now  seen  to  much  greater  advantage.  I  doubt  whether  in  any 
European  capital  there  is  a  more  beautiful  architectural  effect  than  the 
view  of  the  screen  I  refer  to,  seen  from  a  point  about  100  yards 
within  the  Park,  with  the  houses  of  Grosvenor  Place  appearing 
through  it.  The  full  effect  of  the  improvements  will  not  be  apparent 
until  the  new  *  place'  is  dealt  with  in  an  architectural  spirit.  It  should 
be  laid  out  in  level  terraces,  and  these  should  be  ornamented  with 
statuary,  fountain?,  and  candelabra;  while  on  the  top  of  the  triumphal 
arch  should  be  placed  either  a  quadriga,  as  intended  by  Mr.  Burton,, 
or  some  allegorical  trophy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  fund 
already  subscribed  does  not  suffice  for  these  purposes,  it  will  not  be 
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difficult  to  persuade  the  wealthy  people  of  the  West  End  of  London 
to  do  something  for  the  ornamentation  of  this  very  central  spot. 

The  improvement  has  practically  been  carried  out  without  any 
direct  cost  to  the  State.  The  cost  of  removing  the  arch  and  making 
the  new  roads  was  25,000£.  Of  this  5,0001.  was  contributed  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  and  the  remainder  was  provided  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  The  Government  contributed  5,0001.  towards 
a  new  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

4.  The  National  Gallery  Extension.— This  was  another  of  the 
public  works  initiated  at  the  time  I  refer  to.  The  plan  for  the  new 
Galleries  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Taylor  of  the  Office  of  Works.  Last 
year  they  were  completed  and  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  new 
rooms,  with  their  vestibule  and  grand  staircase,  ornamented  with  the 
finest  collection  of  marbles  in  London,  and  especially  by  columns  of 
deep  red  Algerian  marble,1  have  made  the  Gallery  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe,  and  for  the  first  time  worthy  of  the  splendid  collection  of 
pictures.  The  old  rooms  look  ill-proportioned  and  tawdry  compared 
to  those  which  have  been  added.  No  legitimate  expenditure  was 
spared  to  carry  Out  the  work  in  the  most  complete  manner  and  to 
make  the  decorations  as  handsome  as  was  consistent  with  the  rooms 
being  the  frames  of  the  pictures. 

Space  has  been  found  for  these  new  rooms  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
portion  of  the  barrack-yard  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  new 
Galleries  have  been  so  laid  out  as  to  form  the  centre,  to  which  an 
addition  on  the  left  can  be  made  at  some  future  time,  exactly  balancing 
the  older  Galleries  on  the  right.  It  will  probably,  however,  be  some 
years  before  another  extension  will  be  found  necessary,  but  whenever 
this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expropriate  the  whole  of  the 
site  now  occupied  by  barracks. 

The  total  cost  of  the  new  Galleries  was  under  50,0001.  This 
considerable  addition  makes  it  certain  that  there  will  be  no  demolition 
of  the  whole  building,  with  the  object  of  erecting  a  finer  building 
on  what  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  sites  in  Europe. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  inclined  wholly  to  condemn  the  fapade 
of  the  National  Gallery.  From  some  points  of  view  it  groups  remark- 
ably well  with  other  buildings ;  especially  so  when  looked  at  from 
Pall  Mall  East,  where  the  long  line  of  its  frontage  is  foreshortened, 
and  with  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Martin's  beyond.  The  weak  part 
of  the  building  is  its  great  length,  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  the 
poverty  and  meanness  of  the  pepper-box  erections  at  either  end  and 
of  the  dome  in  the  centre.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 

1  My  attention  had  been  accidentally  called  to  a  report  of  Consul  Playfair  on 
the  quarries  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  whence  the  Romans  brought  so  much  of  the  marble 
with  which  ancient  Rome  was  decorated.  Before  leaving  the  Department  I  gave  in- 
structions that  marbles  should  be  obtained  from  these  quarries  for  the  decoration  of 
the  new  Galleries. 
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be  well  worth  while  to  effect  an  improvement  by  enlarging  these 
structures,  and  making  them  in  better  proportion  to  the  building. 
The  height  of  the  building  was  determined  by  the  columns  of  the 
portico,  which  were  taken  from  Carlton  House,  or  rather  intended 
to  be  taken,  for  it  turned  out  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  This  attempted  economy,  therefore,  led  to  a  sacrifice  in  the 
design  of  a  fatal  character. 

It  is  apparently  the  fate  of  our  great  public  buildings  that  divided 
counsel,  changes  of  purpose,  the  fashion  of  the  day  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  architects,  or  a  niggardly  economy,  result  in  their  having 
the  gravest  possible  defects,  either  internally  or  externally,  if  not  both. 
Sir  Charles  Barry  was  certainly  the  ablest  classic  architect  this  country 
has  produced  since  Wren,  but  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  period 
compelled  him  to  produce  a  Gothic  design  for  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  All  the  main  features  of  the  beautiful  building  which  he 
erected  at  Westminster  are  classic  ;  but  its  details  are  Gothic,  and  as 
a  result  the  building  is  full  of  internal  defects  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  and  immense  sums  have  been  expended  on  internal  and  external 
decorations. 

The  next  great  building  to  be  erected  was  that  for  the  public 
offices  in  Downing  Street  and  Whitehall — the  Home  Office  and  Foreign 
Office.  In  the  competition  for  this  building  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  suc- 
cessful with  a  Gothic  design,  a  style  for  which  no  one  of  the  day  was 
more  competent.  Lord  Palmerston  refused  his  consent  to  a  Gothic 
building,  but,  leaving  the  task  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in- 
sisted upon  his  producing  a  classic  design,  for  which  he  was  very  little 
competent.  As  a  result  we  have  the  huge  building,  of  which  the 
frontage  to  the  Park  and  to  the  Horse  Guards  Parade  is  dreary  and 
monotonous  and  without  a  spark  of  genius,  while  that  to  Parliament 
Street  is  undoubtedly  handsome,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  interior. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  building  with  so  many  internal 
defects.  The  rooms  are  generally  too  lofty  and  very  ill  adapted  for 
their  purposes,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  story  in  Whitehall  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  external  design,  the  windows  being  on  a  level  with 
the  floor ;  the  passages  and  staircases  are  badly  lighted. 

When  the  new  Law  Courts  were  erected  there  was  again  a 
reversion  of  public  opinion  to  Gothic  architecture,  and  Mr.  Street 
was  allowed  to  give  us  an  example  of  a  severe  thirteenth  century 
Gothic  building,  in  accommodating  which  to  modern  necessities  the  re- 
strictions and  ill-advised  economies  of  the  then  Government,  together 
with  his  own  tendency  to  medievalism,  imposed  upon  him  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  result  is  a  building  which,  with  many  beauties,  is 
full  of  defects.  To  the  same  spirit  of  ill-timed  economy  must  be 
credited  the  grave  defect  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  South 
Kensington,  that  it  has  been  erected  in  a  gravel  pit  several  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  streets.  The  saving  of  a  com- 
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paratively  small  sum,  required  to  fill  up  this  pit,  has  placed  this  beau- 
tiful building  under  a  permanent  disadvantage,  from  which  there  is 
no  escape  in  the  future. 

Economies  of  the  kind,  which  have  been  so  fatal  both  to  this 
building  and  the  Law  Courts,  are  specially  to  be  deprecated,  as  the 
defects  which  they  engender  cannot  afterwards  be  remedied.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  delay  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  or  parts 
of  them,  if  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country  render  it  im- 
possible to  incur  the  expenditure  which  is  necessary  to  avoid  such 
errors.  We  have  no  right  to  encumber  the  earth  with  defective 
buildings,  and  to  prejudice  future  generations,  because  we  cannot 
afford  at  the  moment  a  few  thousands. 

5.  Westminster  Abbey. — In  the  article  I  have  already  referred 
to,  I  pointed  out  the  urgent  necessity  for  doing  something  within  a 
reasonable  time  for  relieving  the  pressure  which  has  arisen  from  the 
overcrowding  of  the  Abbey  with  monuments.  I  showed  that  from 
the  earliest  times  in  our  national  history  there  have  been  placed  in 
the  Abbey  monuments  of  nearly  all  who  have  been  illustrious  in 
any  branch  of  English  life.  As  a  result  we  have  in  the  Abbey  the 
history  of  the  country  writ  in  the  epitaphs  of  its  great  men,  and 
illustrated  by  monuments,  to  an  extent  which  is  quite  without 
parallel  in  any  other  church  or  building  in  the  world.  Looked  at 
from  another  point  of  view — that  of  a  gallery  of  monumental  sculp- 
ture, showing  the  gradual  changes  of  art  during  six  centuries — it  is 
also  of  the  greatest  value  and  interest.  Almost  all  our  English 
sculptors  during  this  time,  and  not  a  few  distinguished  foreign 
sculptors,  are  represented  there,  many  of  them  by  several  works ;  and 
if  among  them  are  some  which,  from  their  profusion  of  allegorical 
figures,  are  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the  taste  of  the  present  day,  yet 
there  are  very  numerous  works  there  of  the  greatest  beauty.  Where, 
indeed,  are  to  be  found  finer  specimens  of  monumental  sculpture 
than  those  of  Aylmer  de  Valence  and  Croutchback,  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
of  the  tombs  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  his  mother  Lady  Margaret 
Tudor  by  Torregiano ;  of  Sir  Henry  Norris  and  his  six  sons  kneet- 
ing  beside  him ;  of  De  Vere ;  of  the  bust  of  Dryden ;  and  the 
statue  of  Lord  Canning  by  Foley,  and  countless  others  I  could 
name  ?  It  would  indeed  be  a  grave  national  misfortune,  and  also  a 
reflection  of  a  most  serious  character  on  the  present  generation,  if 
we  were  to  allow  a  break  to  occur  in  this  splendid  roll  of  historic 
monuments,  with  their  traditions,  so  greatly  valued  by  thousands  of 
people  who  visit  the  Abbey  from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Yet  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  the  Abbey  is  full  to  overflowing,  is  already 
inconveniently  crowded,  and  that  no  more  monuments  can  be  placed 
there  without  serious  detriment  to  those  already  there  and  to  thfr 
building  itself. 

Even  during  the  six  years  since  I  wrote  on  this  subject  no  fewer 
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than  eighteen  statues,  busts,  or  monuments  have  been  added,  showing 
how  rapidly  this  story  in  stones  is  built  up,  and  what  need  there  is 
for  expansion  of  the  building  if  the  same  record  is  to  be  maintained. 
Among  them  there  have  been  added  full-length  statues  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe  (which  makes  a  noble  trio 
of  Cannings),  and  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.2  Kecumbent  effigies  on  tombs 
have  been  placed  there  of  Dean  Stanley  and  Lord  John  Thynne, 
long  a  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  busts  and  memorials  have  been 
added  in  memory  of  Archbishop  Tait,  Mr.  Darwin,  Lord  Lawrence, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  Fawcett,  of  Longfellow,  Burns,  and  Coleridge. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
the  claims  for  burial  in  the  Abbey,  which  have  been  recognised  or 
demanded  by  public  opinion,  have  averaged  about  one  in  each  year, 
while  in  every  year  there  have  been  placed  there  about  three  monu- 
ments, whether  consisting  of  statues,  or  tombs,  or  some  more  simple 
record,  such  as  a  bust  or  tablet. 

For  many  years  past  those  interested  in  the  Abbey  have  recog- 
nised the  urgent  necessity  for  making  some  addition  to  the  building 
for  the  purpose  I  have  indicated.  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  proposed  a  scheme  for  clearing  away  all  the  houses 
in  Old  Palace  Yard  and  Abingdon  Street  down  to  Great  College  Street, 
and  of  erecting  a  long  cloister  from  the  Chapter  House  to  Great 
College  Street.  This  scheme,  however  great  a  public  improvement 
it  would  effect  in  widening  the  approach  to  the  Victoria  Tower  from 
the  west,  and  in  throwing  open  to  view  the  whole  of  the  west  front  of 
the  Abbey,  would  involve  a  very  large  outlay  in  the  acquisition  of 
house  property,  and  the  design  of  a  long  cloister  has  not  met  with 
much  favour,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  somewhat  monotonous. 

More  lately  a  less  ambitious  scheme  in  respect  of  the  clearance 
of  houses  has  found  favour.  It  has  been  proposed  to  clear  away  the 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  fronting  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  those  in  Poets'  Corner,  and  on  the  site  thus  cleared  to 
erect  a  monumental  chapel,  communicating  with  the  Abbey  by  a 
cloister  under  the  buttresses  of  the  Chapter  House.3  There  would  be 
space  on  the  site  thus  cleared  for  a  building  200  feet  in  length  by 
80  to  90  feet  in  width ;  its  end  would  abut  on  the  Chapter  garden. 
It  would  not  interfere  with  St.  Catherine's  Hall  or  with  the  Jewel 
Tower,  and  it  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  preserve  what  still  remains  of 
the  few  columns  on  the  site  of  St.  Catherine's  Chapel.  The  building 
would  be  in  relation  to  the  Abbey  very  much  as  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel  is ;  it  might  be  called  the  Victoria  Chapel ;  and  it  might 

2  It  is  worthy  of  question  whether  Mr.  Boehm,  who  executed  these  three  statues 
and  many  others,  is  not  being  allowed  too  great  a  monopoly  of  work  in  the  Abbey  in 
this  generation. 

3  This  proposal  was  first  suggested  about  six  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Ferguson. 
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be  furnished  with  side  chapels  similar  to  those  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Abbey,  which  are  so  well  adapted  for  smaller  monuments.  One  great 
merit  of  this  scheme  would  consist  in  opening  up  a  view  of  the  Chapter 
House,  and  of  the  south  front  of  the  Abbey,  now  so  completely  hidden 
by  the  houses  in  Palace  Yard. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  financial  possibilities  of  such  a  scheme. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  houses  in 
Palace  Yard  and  Poets'  Corner  would  involve  an  outlay  of  about 
80,OOOL,  and  a  building  worthy  of  such  a  site  might  be  erected  for 
a  further  sum  of  50,OOOL  to  60,000£.  It  is  suggested  that  an  appeal 
might  be  successfully  made  to  the  public  of  London,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  country,  for  subscriptions  to  erect  the  building.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  no  money  has  ever  been  subscribed  by  the  English 
public  for  any  work  in  connection  with  the  Abbey. 

The  only  exception  to  this  has  been  in  the  case  of  a  wealthy 
American  gentleman,  Mr.  Childs,  who  gave  money  for  a  painted  glass 
window  as  a  memorial  to  George  Herbert.  There  are  very  few  of  our 
provincial  cathedrals  where  very  large  amounts  have  not  been  raised 
of  late  years  by  private  subscription  and  expended  either  in  restora- 
tions or  improvements.  In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  no  less  a  sum 
than  24,0001.  was  raised  and  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  reredos, 
resulting  in  a  fine  work  of  art,  but  one  not  essential  to  the  building, 
and  which  many  people  think  ill-placed  in  St.  Paul's.  Only  this  year 
the  public  of  London  subscribed  no  less  than  50,000£.  towards  the 
acquisition  of  Parliament  Hill  as  an  addition  to  Hampstead  Heath. 
With  these  examples  before  us,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  a  very  considerable  sum  towards  such  a  scheme  as  has  been 
suggested. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  the  Government  would  be 
induced  to  propose  a  vote  of  Parliament  on  the  amount  required  for 
the  site ;  but  in  the  economic  tendencies  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  present  Government 
would  be  so  bold  as  to  do  so. 

An  opportunity,  however,  offers  itself  at  the  present  time,  of  an 
exceptional  kind,  for  laying  hands  for  such  a  purpose  on  a  quasi-public 
fund  of  money,  which  will  come  into  existence  in  the  course  of  next 
year,  and  for  which  no  destination  has  yet  been  fixed,  but  which,  it 
would  seem,  might  be  appropriately  devoted  to  some  public  works  in 
London.  The  fund  has  its  origin  in  this  way :  It  appears  that  when 
the  London  Coal  Duties  were  extended  in  the  year  1868  for  a  renewed 
term  of  twenty  years,  for  certain  specific  improvements  in  London, 
it  was  originally  intended  that  they  should  wholly  cease  on  July  1, 
1888.  Opposition,  however,  arose  to  the  extension  on  the  part  of 
persons  who,  living  within  the  area  where  the  coal  duties  are  levied, 
were  yet  beyond  the  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  who  had  no 
benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  the  money  derived  from  them.  To 
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propitiate  these  people  it  was  decided  to  benefit  them  by  freeing  the 
bridges  within  their  district  over  the  River  Thames  and  River  Lea 
from  tolls.  In  order  to  provide  the  means  for  doing  this,  the  coal 
duties  were  extended  one  year  longer  than  was  originally  intended, 
and  the  dues  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1889,  were  specially 
hypothecated  by  the  Act  to  meet  the  cost  of  buying  up  the  tolls  on 
these  bridges.  The  Act  then  went  on  to  say  that  if  there  should  be 
any  surplus  on  this  one  year's  dues,  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  Parlia- 
ment should  hereafter  direct.4 

In  accordance  with  this  provision,  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Corporation  of  London  proceeded  to  buy 
up  the  tolls  of  the  bridges  over  the  Thames,  and  they  effected  this 
by  an  expenditure  of  150,000£.  They  then  proceeded  to  borrow  this 
sum  by  mortgaging  the  coal  dues  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1889  ; 
and  to  raise  the  immediate  sum  of  150,OOOL  they  were  compelled 
to  charge  the  dues  of  the  year  1888-9  to  the  amount  of  350,000£., 
the  money  being  raised  for  the  most  part  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. ; 
the  transaction,  therefore,  was  anything  but  an  economic  one.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  coal  dues  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1889,  will  produce  a  much  larger  sum  than  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
this  charge,  and  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  certainly  not  less  than 
120,OOOL,  to  be  devoted  to  such  other  purposes  as  Parliament  may 
hereafter  direct. 

This  sum,  it  is  certain,  cannot  be  legally  claimed  either  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  or  its  successor,  the  London  Council,  or  by  the 
Corporation  of  London.  It  is  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  and  will 
be  available  for  any  purpose  in  connection  with  public  improvements 
in  London  or  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  proposed  then  to  apply  to 
Parliament  in  the  session  of  1889  for  power  to  vest  this  fund  in 
pubh'c  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  being  advanced  by  them  for 
works  of  importance  for  the  benefit  of  London,  on  the  principle  that 
an  equal  sum  shall  be  obtained  by  private  subscription  for  any 
such  improvement.  In  this  way  the  fund  would  be  used  as  an 
inducement  to  private  liberality  for  works  of  public  improvement. 
The  works  should  consist  of  public  buildings  or  improvements,  or  the 
provision  of  open  spaces,  or  other  works  for  beautifying  London.  It 
is  proposed  to  specify  among  the  subjects  to  which  this  fund  may 
be  devoted  the  extension  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested. 

Assuming  that  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme  for  the  purchase  of 
the  site  and  the  erection  of  the  Chapel  would  be  140,000£.,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  one-half  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  from  the 
fund  referred  to,  and  that  the  remaining  half  should  be  raised  by 
public  subscription.  It  is  worth  noting  in  connection  with  this, 
that  in  olden  times  the  Abbey  received  frequent  grants  out  of  the 

4  31  Viet.  c.  17,  s.  5. 
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duties  raised  on  coal  for  its  repair.  It  would  be  only  reverting  to  an 
old  policy  in  thus  claiming  from  this  derelict  fund  arising  from  the 
coal  duties  a  contribution  to  the  present  scheme.  1 

The  scheme  has  already  been  carefully  considered  by  a  number 
of  persons  interested  in  the  subject,  and  is  heartily  approved  by  the 
Dean  of  Westminster.  Among  those  who  have  subscribed  towards 
the  preliminary  expenses  connected  with  the  application  to  Parlia- 
ment for  legislative  powers  for  carrying  it  into  effect  are  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  Wantage,  Lord  Brassey,  Baron  F.  de 
Rothschild,  Mr.  Cubitt,  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Bertram  Currie,  and 
Mr.  E.  Freshfield. 

It  is  not,  however,  proposed  to  apply  for  subscriptions  to  the 
general  scheme  until  it  be  seen  whether  Parliament  will  give  the 
necessary  powers  for  the  purchase  of  the  site,  and  will  sanction 
the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  fund,  I  have  referred  to,  in  the 
manner  proposed.  The  scheme  will  therefore  necessarily  come  under 
the  review  of  Parliament.  In  this  view,  and  for  many  other  reasons, 
every  care  must  be  taken  that  no  sectarian  influences  should  prevail 
in  the  future  use  of  the  proposed  building.  It  will  necessarily  be  a 
part  of  the  Abbey ;  but  it  will,  probably,  be  expedient  to  provide 
that  the  building  should  be  maintained  or  repaired,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Chapter  House,  by  the  Government,  and  that  the  regulation 
respecting  burials  in  it,  or  the  placing  of  monuments  there,  should 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  some  Minister.  It  is  certain  that  for 
many  years  past  the  Abbey  has  been  treated  by  successive  Deans  in 
a  spirit  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  any  sectarian  influences.  It 
has  been  held  to  be  a  national  building,  in  the  broadest  senses  of  the 
term.  Its  portals  have  been  opened  to  monuments  of  men  of  every 
creed  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  possible  to  appeal  to  the 
public  generally  on  behalf  of  such  a  scheme  as  is  now  proposed,  and 
to  ask  for  a  contribution  for  a  quasi-public  fund. 

There  will  be  many  points  of  detail  to  be  considered  in  such  a 
scheme  later.  With  this  view  it  is  proposed  to  widen  very  consider- 
ably the  General  Committee,  and  to  make  it  as  far  as  possible  re- 
presentative of  all  classes  in  the  community  ;  and  the  details  of  the 
scheme  will  be  determined  by  such  committee  and  must  eventually  be 
approved  by  the  Government.  The  present  proposal  is  made  in  no 
dogmatic  spirit,  and  it  may  be  that  some  other  better  scheme  may 
be  suggested  for  carrying  out  the  same  object.  The  scheme  might 
be  greatly  improved  by  removing  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
•Old  Palace  Yard,  and  in  Abingdon  Street,  opposite  to  the  House  of 
Lords ;  this,  however,  could  be  effected  at  some  future  time,  and  is 
not  essential  to  the  present  proposal. 

I  have  only  to  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is  worth  while,  even 
with  the  merest  utilitarian  object,  to  do  our  best  in  our  generation  to 
render  London  as  conspicuous  as  possible  for  the  beauty  and  interest 
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of  its  public  buildings.  It  is  the  centre  of  our  vast  Empire ;  it  is 
the  point  of  contact  for  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Its 
history  and  traditions  are  of  unexampled  interest.  It  has  more 
buildings  of  the  highest  importance  than  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  only  of  Home. 

The  influences  of  successive  periods  of  architecture  can  be  better 
studied  here  than  in  almost  any  place  that  can  be  named.  In  the 
Tower  of  London  we  have  one  of  the  most  famous,  the  best  preserved, 
and  the  most  interesting  of  the  older  fortresses,  in  Westminster  Hall 
the  most  beautiful  of  halls,  in  the  Abbey  a  specimen  of  early  Gothic 
work  of  the  greatest'purity  and  beauty,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the 
splendid  bevy  of  City  churches,  due  to  the  genius  of  Wren,  the  best 
results  of  the  ^Renaissance  applied  to  architecture.  We  have  in  our 
public  buildings,  from  Somerset  House  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  new  Law  Courts,  with  all  their  defects,  many  and  most 
admirable  illustrations  of  the  varying  phases  of  public  taste. 

We  have  in  our  London  parks,  and  the  many  noble  parks 
surrounding  it,  in  the  very  numerous  commons  and  open  spaces,  in- 
cluding Epping  Forest,  round  London,  a  variety  of  interest  and 
beauty  such  as  no  other  great  city  can  present.  It  is  worth  while  in 
our  generation  to  do  our  part  by  adding  to  the  centres  of  interest 
and  beauty  in  no  niggardly  spirit,  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that,  following  the  example  of  the  people  of  other  great  cities,  the 
citizens  of  London  should  supplement  these  efforts.  With  a  view 
to  eliciting  these  private  efforts,  and  creating  a  pride  in  our 
metropolis,  the  Government  itself  should  do  whatever  it  undertakes 
in  the  best  possible  manner  and  with  due  regard  to  a  long  future. 

G.  SHAW  LEFEVRE. 
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IN  May,  1879,  I  hazarded,  in  this  Eeview,1  the  prediction  that  if  a 
large  Liberal  majority  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  next  general  election,  the  numbers  of  Irish  Home  Kulers  and 
advanced  English  Eadicals  which  it  must  necessarily  contain  would 
prevent  its  working  harmoniously  together  for  any  length  of  time. 
I  then  proceeded  to  put  forward  the  proposition,  which  was  ridiculed 
in  certain  quarters  as  an  impracticable  dream,  that  a  new  party  in 
politics  might  be  formed  embracing  '  the  moderate  men  of  both  sides.' 
The  election  of  1880  resulted  in  a  Liberal  majority  far  exceeding 
general  expectation.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  this  majority 
became  disintegrated  and  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  '  moderate  men  of 
both  sides  '  are  at  this  moment  in  power.  The  prediction  has  thus 
been  fulfilled,  the  impracticable  dream  realised.  The  new  party  sug- 
gested nine  years  ago  exists  to-day  as  a  fact.  Of  that  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt.  The  interesting  question  is,  Is  it  destined  to 
last  ?  or  is  it  merely  an  ephemeral  phenomenon  with  no  future  and 
no  abiding  place  in  our  political  history  ?  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  power- 
ful speech  at  Haddington  on  the  16th  of  October,  maintained  the 
latter  view.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  support  the  former, 
and  to  point  out  that  the  future  of  the  Unionist  party  is  really  in  its 
own  power.  If  it  is  always  acting  on  the  defensive,  if  it  is  per- 
petually apologising  for  its  own  existence,  it  cannot  and  will  not 
deserve  to  live.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  boldly  recognises  its  true 
function  and  proclaims  its  mission  in  unmistakable  terms,  it  has 
no  need  to  fear  extinction,  for  it  will  gather  fresh  recruits  every 
day.  Its  choice  between  these  two  courses  must  be  made,  and  at 
once,  for  its  enemies  are  already  pressing  it  hard. 

There  is  really  only  one  formidable  obstacle  in  its  path — the 
homage  paid  to  party  consistency,  as  if  it  were  a  saving  article  of 
faith.  The  sharpest  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Liberal  supporters  of 
the  present  Administration  is  that  they  are  accused  of  treachery  to 
the  Liberal  cause.  For  this,  we  are  told,  they  are  to  be  annihilated 
in  detail  so  soon  as  the  present  Parliament  is  dissolved — to  sink, 

1  '  The  Nation  before  Party.'    By  Montague  Cookson. 
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never  to  rise  again  in  public  life.  What  is  this  idol  of  party  con- 
sistency which  is  set  up  as  an  object  of  worship?  'Party,'  says 
Burke  in  a  well-known  passage,  *  is  a  body  of  men  united  for  pro- 
moting by  their  joint  endeavours  the  national  interest  upon  some 
principles  on  which  they  are  all  agreed.'  It  is,  that  is  to  say,  a 
combination  for  the  general  good,  not  that  of  the  masses  without 
the  classes,  nor  that  of  the  classes  without  the  masses,  but  both 
together  as  mutually  dependent  on  each  other.  While  it  has  its 
recognised  leaders  and  watchwords,  it  is  not  a  tyrant  and  does  not 
exact  absolute  allegiance.  If  it  attempts  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
if  it  insists  on  unhesitating  subscription  to  a  formulary,  it  ceases  to 
be  party  and  degenerates  into  faction.  Burke  is  very  explicit  on 
this  point  also : 

In  order  (he  says)  to  throw  an  odium  on  political  connection,  certain  politicians 
suppose  it  necessarily  incident  to  it  that  you  are  blindly  to  follow  the  opinions  of 
your  party  when  in  direct  opposition  to  your  own  clear  ideas ;  a  degree  of  servitude 
that  no  worthy  man  could  bear  the  thought  of  submitting  to.  Men  thinking  freely 
will,  in  particular  instances,  think  differently. 

But  why  lean  on  authority  when  we  can  appeal  to  reason  ?  In  no 
other  department  of  life  is  it  held  praiseworthy  for  one  mind  to  be 
subordinated  to  another  mind,  or  to  a  collection  of  other  minds. 
Men  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  science  constantly  differ  from  each 
other  and  from  their  former  selves.  Theories  provisionally  adopted 
at  one  time  are  cast  aside  at  another  without  shame  and  without 
reproach.  It  were  slavery  not  to  be  allowed  to  abandon  our  private 
opinion  or  to  modify  it  by  the  light  of  enlarged  experience,  lest  we 
should  get  out  of  touch  with  those  with  whom  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  acting.  Individuality  of  view  ought  to  be  welcomed,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  mark  of  leprosy.  In  politics,  especially  in 
Liberal  politics,  there  is  no  pope,  and  no  father  confessor.  Each 
man's  first  duty  is  to  himself,  and  not  to  the  political  organisation 
with  which  he  happens  to  be  connected.  If  he  sticks  to  his  party 
when  his  convictions  are  at  variance  with  it  on  a  matter  which  he 
deems  vital,  he  is  like  Naaman  in  the  House  of  Rimmon.  His  creed 
has  ceased  to  be  a  belief — it  has  become  a  superstition  or  a  sham.  If 
he  would  save  his  political  soul,  he  must  rise  from  his  tottering 
knees,  and,  screwing  up  his  moral  courage,  forthwith  quit  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  where  he  can  no  longer  worship  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

The  abuses  which  flow  from  an  over-strained  devotion  to  party  have 
become  conspicuous  of  late  in  the  addresses  of  some  of  our  most 
notable  platform  orators.  It  seems  to  be  thought  by  men  in  high 
place,  to  whom  we  naturally  look  for  light  and  leading,  that  any 
extravagance  of  statement,  any  distortion  of  fact,  is  justifiable, 
provided  it  conduces  to  party  ends.  Such  utterances  may  create  a 
momentary  sensation,  but  the  system  that  generates  and  encourages 
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them  must  sooner  or  later  break  down.  America  and  France  furnish 
striking  examples  of  the  little  weight  that  politicians  carry  when  the 
community  has  ceased  to  believe  in  their  honesty.  If  it  ever  comes 
to  be  understood  by  the  mass-voters  in  England,  who  now  applaud 
these  captivating  speeches,  that  they  are  crammed  full  of  party  tricks 
— and  the  discovery  will  be  made  before  long — the  applause  will  be 
exchanged  for  wrath.  Allowance  may,  perhaps,  be  made  to  the  rank 
and  file  for  what  they  say  in  the  heat  of  electoral  struggle,  but  the 
chiefs  must  submit  to  be  tried  by  a  loftier  standard.  From  them 
we  expect,  if  not  measured  language,  at  least  a  certain  soberness 
of  judgment,  and  a  scrupulous  regard  of  truth.  A  statesman  who 
dispenses  with  either  of  these  can  never  hope  to  command  our 
respect,  however  much  he  may  tickle  our  ears  by  brilliant  sallies  of 
wit  laboriously  prepared  beforehand. 

Never  has  the  morality  of  this  party  system  of  ours  been  more 
severely  tried  than  by  the  stormy  Irish  Question.  All  the  resources 
of  violent  polemics  have  been  exhausted  on  that  subject.  Each  side 
has  taken  infinite  pains  to  fasten  opprobrious  epithets  on  the  other. 
Every  supporter  of  the  abstract  principle  of  Home  Eule  has  been 
proclaimed  as  a  Separatist,  however  strongly  he  might  insist,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  that  the  integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom  must 
be  first  secured.  Every  Conservative,  from  the  Chief  Secretary  down- 
wards, has  with  equal  unfairness  been  denounced  as  a  Coercionist 
desirous  not  of  conciliating  Ireland,  but  of  dragooning  and  batoning 
her  into  submission.  So  thickly  has  the  atmosphere  been  clouded 
by  these  charges  and  recriminations,  that  the  real  problem  to  be 
grappled  with  has  become  completely  obscured.  To  non-party  men, 
who  know  Ireland  at  first  hand  and  have  studied  her  wants  on  the 
spot,  the  cardinal  point  is  not  what  form  of  administration  is  best  for 
her,  but  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  material  condition  of  her 
less  fertile  provinces.  Ireland's  poverty,  not  her  misgovernment,  lies 
at  the  root  of  her  discontent.  As  an  impartial  observer  from  the 
United  States  has  lately  remarked,2  '  the  prismatic  phrase,  Home 
Eule,  is  flashed  at  you  fifty  times  from  England  or  America,  where 
you  encounter  it  once  in  Ireland.'  It  is  the  professional  agitators, 
and  not  the  people  themselves,  that  are  crying  out  loudest  for  a 
Parliament  on  College  Green,  with  an  Executive  solely  responsible 
to  that  Parliament.  No  endeavour  is  seriously  made  to  show  that 
these  fancied  boons,  if  granted,  would  bring  happiness  or  prosperity 
to  the  disaffected  districts.  All  that  is  ever  attempted  is  to  point  to 
the  work  of  the  League,  and  to  suggest  that  what  the  League  has  done 
to  redress  agrarian  grievances  in  defiance  of  the  law,  an  independent 
Parliament  would  continue  to  do  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

But  the  argument  is  a  fallacious  one.    The  League  has,  it  is  true, 
effected  reduction  of  rents,  sometimes  by  fair  means,  often  by  foul ; 
2  Hurlbert's  Ireland  under  Coercion.    1888. 
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but  it  has  done  much  more  harm  than  good  by  driving  capital  out  of 
the  country,  by  promoting  idleness  and  unthrift,  and  by  raising 
expectations  that  are  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  It  has  suggested 
no  scheme  of  permanent  improvement  which  would  relieve  the 
general  distress,  except,  indeed,  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  landlords  who,  according  to  Mr.  John  Dillon,  have  '  robbed '  the 
people  of  their  native  soil.  It  has  not  taken  under  its  patronage  a 
single  work  of  public  usefulness,  or  aided  the  revival  of  a  single 
manufacturing  industry.  To  emigration  it  is  wholly  opposed. 
*  Ireland  for  the  Irish,'  whatever  happens,  is  its  cry.  When  Mr. 
Tuke  and  his  friends  were  doing  their  best  to  assist  able-bodied  men 
and  women  to  emigrate  from  the  congested  districts  of  the  west,  the 
national  leaders  stepped  in  with  their  veto,  and,  like  Pharaoh  of  old, 
refused  to  let  the  people  go.  The  fishing  stations  at  Baltimore  were 
equipped  by  the  munificent  efforts  of  an  English  lady,  in  spite  of  the 
League  rather  than  with  its  goodwill.  The  Irish  tenant  farmer  is  at 
this  moment  in  a  far  better  position  as  regards  his  landlord  than  any 
other  tenant  in  the  world.  He  has  fixity  of  tenure,  free  sale,  and 
fair  rent — a  rent  that  falls  with  the  price  of  produce  and  does  not 
rise  when  times  are  exceptionally  good.  He  has  compensation  for 
improvements  and  compensation  for  disturbance.  In  the  event  of 
his  becoming  insolvent  from  any  cause  not  immediately  traceable  to 
his  own  imprudence  or  misconduct,  he  enjoys  a  greater  immunity 
than  any  English  debtor  who  finds  himself  in  the  like  predicament. 
And  if  he  is  minded  to  buy  his  holding,  the  Government  offers  him, 
under  the  Act  of  1885,  the  loan  of  the  money  required  for  that 
purpose  at  the  modest  rate  of  3£  per  cent. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  illusion  which  refers  a  bodily  sensation 
to  a  part  widely  different  from  that  to  which  it  is  really  due.  A 
man  whose  leg  is  cut  off  fancies  he  has  a  pain  in  his  toe.  In  like 
manner  the  misfortunes  of  the  Irish  poor,  which  are  surpassed  by 
those  we  witness  daily  in  our  own  metropolis,  are  ascribed  to  wrongs 
connected  with  the  soil,  wrongs  which  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Even  if  rent  were  abolished  throughout  Ireland  to-morrow,  her 
agrarian  difficulty  would  not  be  removed.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
land  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Sligo  to  Skibbereen  from  which,  rent 
or  no  rent,  the  steadily  increasing  resident  population  could  not 
extract  a  decent  living.  In  every  other  civilised  country  these 
holdings  would  be  abandoned  as  worthless,  and  the  occupiers  would 
seek  more  generous  soil,  or  else  give  up  agriculture  altogether  and 
betake  themselves  to  some  other  calling.  The  League,  instead  of 
rousing  them  to  a  true  sense  of  their  situation,  has  been  teaching 
them  that  all  will  be  made  right  when  Ireland  has  secured  an  in- 
dependent Parliament.  Can  anything  be  more  delusive  ?  Govern- 
ments, whether  native  or  alien,  cannot  alter  nature's  conditions. 
Laws,  by  whomsoever  made,  can  do  no  more  than  afford  scope  to 
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individual  energies  by  securing  to  each  man  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 
If  a  second  St.  Patrick  were  to  cross  St.  George's  Channel  and  con  vert 
the  Irish  peasantry  to  a  belief  in  self-help,  he  would  do  more  for 
them  than  all  the  so-called  patriots  who  are  for  ever  harping  on  the 
injuries  suffered  in  years  long  past  at  the  bands  of  the  'bloody  and 
brutal  Saxon.'  In  every  part  of  the  globe  not  specially  favoured  by 
nature,  material  prosperity  has  been  the  child  of  prudence  and  per- 
sistent effort.  These  commonplace  virtues  are  essential  factors  in 
the  success  of  any  Home  Rule  plan,  but  they  are  never  so  much 
as  glanced  at  in  the  stock  speeches  of  Home  Rule  orators  whether 
English  or  Irish. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenant, 
because  it  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  legislation  can  do 
little  to  mend  it,  and  that  all  that  remains  now  is  firmly  to  administer 
the  law  until  the  Nationalists  have  abated  their  violence  and  rendered 
a  scheme  of  local  government  safe.  Unfortunately,  however,  so  long 
as  Ireland  holds  the  field,  the  attention  of  England  is  diverted  from 
every  other  topic.  We  should  do  well  to  remember  that  if  the  one 
has  her  agrarian  troubles,  the  other  has  her  problems  of  great  cities. 
While  our  thoughts  are  wholly  engaged  and  our  necks  stretched 
across  St.  George's  Channel,  we  shall  never  advance  in  dealing  with 
the  momentous  questions  which  confront  us  so  closely  at  home. 
The  stream  of  political  talk  rolls  on,  but  so  little  comes  of  it  that 
many  a  working-man  is  beginning  at  last  to  ask  himself  whether 
there  is  any  use  in  politics  at  all.  Weary  of  the  dry  husks  of  party 
controversy,  he  is  crying  aloud  for  more  succulent  food.  Perplexed 
about  over-population  and  overcrowding,  with  their  attendant  evils  of 
pauperism  and  intemperance,  he  gets  no  light  on  these  subjects 
from  the  actors  on  the  political  stage.  What,  he  says  with  reason, 
did  the  professional  politicians  propose  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
of  the  unemployed  during  the  last  or  any  previous  winter  ?  What 
have  they  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  underlies 
this  distress — namely,  how  to  reconcile  the  conditions  of  living  with 
life  ?  Have  they  any  plan  for  the  better  adjustment  of  the  relations 
of  labour  and  capital  ?  Have  they  any  suggestion  for  aiding  the 
British  operative  to  obtain  technical  education  and  so  better  compete 
with  his  continental  and  colonial  rivals,  who  are  rudely  jostling  him 
in  the  industrial  mart  ?  What  is  their  answer  to  the  wild  but  in- 
creasing demand  of  the  proletariate  for  the  nationalisation  of  the 
land  and  the  State  regulation  of  wages  ?  On  each  and  all  of  these 
subjects  they  are  either  wholly  vague  or  supremely  indifferent. 
They  leave  them  to  be  discussed  by  the  political  economists,  the 
humanitarians,  and  above  all  by  the  Socialists,  who,  although  not 
yet  prominent  at  the  polling  booths,  are  making  rapid  progress 
in  our  mining  districts  and  our  densely  crowded  towns,  and  will 
shortly  become  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 
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So  long  as  politics  are  confined  to  the  narrow  issues  around 
•which  party  lines  are  drawn  this  state  of  things  will  continue.  The 
Liberal  Unionists  are  afraid  of  offending  Tory  prejudices,  and  the 
Tories  of  being  engulfed  in  the  waters  of  Liberalism.  Each  section 
is  hampered  in  giving  vent  to  its  opinions  because  each  has  to  con- 
sider the  susceptibilities  of  the  other.  It  is  time  that  the  danger  of 
the  situation,  as  well  as  its  grotesqueness,  were  grasped.  Enormous 
changes  have  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years.  In  1886  we 
were  in  a  position  to  dictate  our  own  terms  to  the  Parnellites,  but 
they  and  their  transatlantic  confederates  are  now  insisting  on  dictating 
terms  to  us.  The  political  gulf  which  might  have  been  bridged 
over  then  has  now  widened  into  a  moral  gulf,  and  compromise 
has  become  impossible.  The  Parnellites  are  now  avowedly  doing 
their  best  to  sap  the  foundations  of  civil  government,  and  are 
being  aided  and  abetted  by  their  English  friends.  Disorder 
and  dishonesty,  the  flagrant  dishonesty  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, are  being  preached  and  defended  more  loudly  and  more 
openly  than  ever.  But  that  the  people  are  more  reasonable  than 
their  leaders,  the  fires  of  revolution  would  be  already  ablaze,  for  the 
*  have  nots '  are  being  encouraged  to  array  themselves  against  the 
1  haves.'  At  such  a  crisis  the  friends  of  law  and  order  ought  not 
to  be  standing  on  nice  distinctions.  The  Unionists  must  get  rid 
of  their  separate  organisations,  must  weld  themselves  into  one 
undivided  whole,  and  assume  the  high  position  which  awaits  them 
in  the  country — that  of  the  Central,  or  National  Party.  Central 
they  already  are,  because  they  hold  within  their  ranks  politicians 
drawn  from  opposite  sides.  National  they  may  become,  by  boldly 
proclaiming  that  they  prefer  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  a  blind 
subservience  to  party  discipline.  From  whatever  quarter  the  formal 
junction  were  effected,  it  could  not  be  called  a  surrender.  It  would 
merely  be  the  exchange  of  a  stable  for  an  unstable  alliance, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  Party  ties 
are  strong,  but  the  tie  of  patriotism  is  stronger  still,  and,  '  when 
our  party  and  our  country's  good  conflict,  party  must  give  way  to 
patriotism.' 

Whatever  might  have  been  urged  against  this  fusion  before 
Liberal-Unionism  was  dreamt  of,  it  is  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
opinion  of  dispassionate  persons  both  practicable  and  expedient. 
Its  practicability  has  been  shown  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
last  session,  a  measure  of  a  thoroughly  Liberal  type,  and  by  the  golden 
opinions  which  its  sponsor,  Mr.  Eitchie,  has  won  from  both  sides  of 
the  House.  It  is  shown  further  by  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  Bradford  towards  the  end  of  last  September,  that  the 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Salisbury  ( had  again  and  again  shown  a  readiness  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  to  yield  to  their  advice, 
to  take  their  warnings,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  general 
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principles  by  which  at  the  present  time  the  country  is  governed.' 
On  the  point  of  expediency,  one  brief  consideration  should  suffice,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  politicians  of  whom  Lord  Hartington  is 
the  acknowledged  head.  What,  I  would  ask,  is  to  be  their  future 
when  the  Irish  Question  is  settled  ?  They  must  be  content  to  be 
extinguished,  for,  the  air  once  cleared  of  Home  Eule,  they  would 
sink  into  insignificance.  The  extremists  will,  of  course,  say  this  is 
just  as  it  should  be,  for  that  moderate  Liberalism  is  of  the  Laodicean 
type,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  and  is  therefore  inevitably  doomed  to 
die.  But  it  would  not  die  alone.  The  ruin  of  Moderate  Liberalism 
would  involve  the  ruin  of  Progressive  Conservatism  also,  for  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  two,  as  is  now  acknowledged  on 
all  hands.  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous.  We  should  then 
be  left  to  be  governed  by  the  Eeactionaries — for  they  would 
remain,  and,  indeed,  acquire  strength — and  the  doctrinaire  Eadi- 
cals,  alternately.  The  party  proposed  to  be  formed  would  afford  a 
means  of  escape  from  this,  and  it  would  be  favourably  received  in  the 
country.  Although  moderation  is  not  a  thing  about  which  you  can 
demonstrate  with  enthusiasm,  any  more  than  you  can  demonstrate  with 
enthusiasm  about  good  sense  and  justice,  yet  Englishmen  at  heart  love 
and  reverence  these  qualities,  and  when  the  time  of  action  comes 
will  prefer  a  moderate  to  a  sensational  programme,  however  cleverly 
expounded.  The  power  which  Lord  Hartington  now  wields  in  the 
country,  the  respectful  attention  which  he  commands  from  friends 
and  foes  alike,  furnish  abundant  proof  of  this  statement.  Such  a 
party  would  not,  however,  be  a  party  of  moderation  only,  for  modera- 
tion is  but  a  negative  virtue  ;  it  would  be  also  actively  constructive. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  it  would  recognise  the  fact 
that  Demos  is  now  master  of  the  situation,  and  would  set  itself  to 
redress  every  form  of  social  injustice  that  could  be  dealt  with  by 
amending  the  statute  book.  It  would  be  the  party  of  liberty  as 
distinguished  from  the  party  of  license.  While  opposed  to  all 
schemes  of  confiscation  like  those  advocated  by  Mr.  Henry  Greorge,  it 
would  acknowledge  to  the  full  the  duties  attaching  to  the  ownership 
of  land,  and  frankly  admit  that  there  may  be  an  unearned  increment 
which  ought  to  be  laid  under  contribution  for  the  general  benefit. 
While  repudiating  the  absurd  notion  that  in  a  civilised  or  any  other 
country  all  men  are,  or  can  become,  equal,  it  would  seek  to  perfectthe 
system  of  our  national  education,  so  as  to  help  to  efface  the^dividing 
line  between  class  and  class.  Proceeding  on  these  lines,  it  would  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  steadiest  of  our  workmen  and  of  the  whole  of 
the  middle  class,  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  the^ security  of 
private  property  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  It  would,  in 
a  word,  embody  the  principles  of  true  Liberalism  as  well  as  of  Pro- 
gressive Conservatism.  And  it  would  be  a  safeguard  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  multitude,  the  greatest  danger  to  which  a  democracy 
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is  exposed,  for  its  method  would  be  the  reverse  of  the  Socialistic 
one Individual  rather  than  State  action.3 

I  know  that  to  start  any  suggestion  tending  to  disturb  exist- 
ing political  organisations  is  to  arouse  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  numerous  body  of  persons  interested  in  maintain- 
ing things  as  they  are,  and  that  to  repeat  it  years  afterwards  is  to 
aggravate  the  offence.  To  such  I  respectfully  tender  the  following 
apologue.  The  history  of  early  religious  rites  records  that  amongst 
certain  barbarous  tribes  it  was  the  custom  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year 
for  the  priests  to  unveil  a  sacred  image  having  a  label  round  its  neck 
inscribed  with  letters  of  gold.  The  image  stood  in  front  of  a  screen 
in  which  was  an  opening  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  introduction 
of  a  man's  hand.  The  image  was  changed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
priests,  who  were  careful  always  to  replace  the  label  in  precisely  the 
same  position.  A  native  onlooker  who  had  detected  the  pious  fraud 
was  heard  to  declare  that  the  true  fetish  was  not  the  image  but  the 
label  attached  to  it,  for  the  former  was  continually  shifted,  while  the 
latter  was  not.  For  this  plain  speaking  he  was  condemned  as  an 
iconoclast,  and  sentenced  to  be  cast  out  of  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful. 

The  interpretation  is  on  the  surface.  The  successive  images 
are  the  types  of  the  ever-varying  phases  of  political  belief,  the 
letters  on  the  suspended  label  make  up  the  word  *  Party,'  and  the 
officials  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  it  conspicuous  before  the  eyes 
of  the  devotees  are  the  wirepullers  and  party  managers.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  anyone  who  dares  to  accept  the  view  here  set  forth 
may  be  threatened  with  the  fate  of  the  aforesaid  onlooker.  If  so,  let 
him  be  of  good  courage  and  demand  stay  of  execution,  for  he  has  a 
right  of  appeal.  He  must  seek  his  tribunal  apart  from  the  strug- 
gling crowd  of  professional  politicians  whose  judgment  is  warped  by 
feverish  efforts  in  search  of  the  fancied  sweets  of  place  and  power. 
His  appeal  will  be  to  the  goodly  company  of  independent  men  who 
have  vision  enough  to  discern,  beyond  the  controversies  of  Home 
Rule,  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  coming  up  across  the 
sky,  and  who  have  recognised  the  fact  that — the  landlords  on  their 
trial  to-day,  and  every  other  capitalist  on  his  trial  to-morrow — it  is 
through  a  powerful  combination,  such  as  I  have  very  imperfectly 
sketched,  that  the  responsibilities  of  property  will  be  best  enforced, 
and  its  rights  effectually  preserved. 

MONTAGUE  CRACKANTHORPE. 

1  '  Whenever  I  find  my  dominion  over  myself  not  sufficient  for  me,  and  undertake 
the  direction  of  my  neighbour  also,  I  overstep  the  truth  and  come  into  false  relations 
with  him.  This  undertaking  for  another  is  the  blunder  which  stands  in  colossal 
ugliness  in  the  governments  of  the  world.' — Emerton. 
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THE    WAGNER  BUBBLE 
A  EEPLY. 

MR.  EOWBOTHAM'S  article  in  the  October  number  of  this  Eeview 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  its  best  answer  in  the  title  which 
he  has  prefixed  to  it.  To  find  its  parallel  in  critical  blindness  one 
is  forced  back  to  the  articles  on  Beethoven  which  appeared  half  a 
century  ago  in  the  Musical  Quarterly  Review.  He  covers,  however, 
so  large  a  ground,  touching  on  literature,  ethics,  drama,  and  music, 
that  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  aesthetic  portion  of  his  article  and  leave  ethics  and  Schopenhauer 
to  those  who  understand  them  better  than  he  or  I.  To  me  it  is  at 
once  a  difficult  and  a  distasteful  task  to  descend  for  the  first  time  into 
the  sanguinary  arena  of  Wagnerian  controversy.  The  sand  is  stained 
with  the  blood  of  many  good  Christians  and  many  wild  beasts,  but 
we  search  in  vain  for  the  body  of  Mr.  Rowbotham.  He  will  be  found 
aloft  where  the  vestal  virgins  sit,  with  his  critical  thumb  turned  in- 
exorably down.  He  looks  at  the  fray  and  the  chief  actors  from  a  seat 
of  safety  sufficiently  remote  to  require  the  aid  of  opera-glasses  (or 
their  antiquarian  equivalents),  which  he  has  not  taken  care  to  clean 
before  he  leaves  home.  His  arguments  would  even  allow  of  the 
supposition  that  he  has  not  himself  been  present,  but  has  drawn  his 
conclusions  from  the  reports  of  others. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  both  difficult  and  distasteful  to  me  to 
discuss  Wagner,  because  at  this  date,  when  controversy  on  the  subject 
is  still  warm,  it  is  hard  to  defend  Wagner  without  being  written 
down  as  a  Wagnerian  by  his  opponents,  and  impossible  to  attack 
the  least  of  one  of  his  tenets  without  being  smirched  as  an  anti- 
Wagnerian  by  his  supporters.  Persons  who  consider  that  all  human 
genius  is  liable  to  err,  and  that  the  best  way  to  pass  through  life  is 
to  give  praise  where  praise  is  due  and  learn  what  is  best  without 
hunting  for  what  is  worst  in  great  men,  find  themselves  in  the  un- 
enviable position  of  being  attacked  by  both  parties  at  once.  Assuredly, 
however,  their  time  will  come,  and  in  the  case  of  Wagner  it  is  close 
at  hand.  The  controversy  is  still  warm,  but  it  is  rapidly  cooling ; 
and  the  spasmodic  application  of  Mr.  Eowbotham's  drawing-room 
bellows  will  scarcely  do  more  than  kindle  a  momentary  spark  and 
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blow  the  ashes  about  to  the  annoyance  of  by-standers.  I  venture  then 
to  consider  Mr.  Eowbotham's  statements  from  the  point  of  view  of 
one  who  does  not  necessarily  accept  as  perfect  every  note  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Gluck,  Mozart,  Weber,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  or  Wagner,  but  who  undoubtedly  claims  for  the 
last  that  place  among  the  immortals  which  is  not  denied  him  by  his 
most  furious  antagonists — with  the  exception  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Eowbotham. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  follow  piece  by  piece  the 
method  which  he  pursues  and  the  statements  which  he  makes.  To 
find  the  authorities  which  he  quotes  for  his  statements  will  be  im- 
possible, for  he  is  above  giving  chapter  and  verse  for  a  single  proposi- 
tion. The  first  assertion  which  meets  the  eye  is  that  Wagner's 
numerous  worshippers  asked  Mr.  Rowbotham.  and  other  musicians  to 
believe  *  that  Beethoven,  Handel,  Bach,  and  all  the  great  musicians, 
his  precursors,  were  as  nothing  to  him.'  Where  ?  I  have  never  been 
asked  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind  by  my  Wagnerian  friends,  and 
I  have  many  :  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  this  new  gospel 
is  to  be  found,  in  or  out  of  print.  Apart,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Rowbotham  begins  already  in  his  second  sentence  to  confound 
Wagner  and  his  worshippers,  just  as  later  on  he  confounds  Wagner 
the  author  and  Wagner  the  musician,  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer  Mr. 
Rowbotham  to  the  article  '  Wagner  '  in  Grove's  Dictionary,  written  by 
one  of  the  composer's  intimate  friends,  which  may  lay  bare  to  him 
the  real  facts  of  Wagner's  appreciation  of  his  precursors.  If  our  critic 
possesses  this  document,  he  must  have  perused  it  with  a  glass  applied 
to  his  eye  after  the  fashion  of  Nelson  at  Copenhagen.  Many  sen- 
tences follow,  all  enclosed  in  inverted  commas,  all  alike  devoid  of  a 
reference.  The  Germans  are  sneered  at,  not  for  any  reasons  of  philo- 
sophy or  manners,  but  because  they  '  often  stumble  in  their  Eng- 
lish,' a  glib  way  of  dismissing  the  countrymen  of  Kant  and  Goethe. 
I  fear,  however,  that  they  will  accord  no  reciprocity  treaty  to  Mr. 
Rowbotham — they  will  not  *  accord  him  an  attentive  hearing,'  be  his 
German  ever  so  faulty. 

Under  the  influences,  then,  of  these  unidentified  reviewers  and 
illiterate  Germans,  '  the  Wagner  bubble  '  is  blown  to  a  portentous 
size,  and  mankind  at  large  and  Mr.  Rowbotham  in  particular  wait 
patiently  to  see  an  atmospheric  phenomenon  of  the  most  startling 
description,  namely,  what  influence  it  (the  bubble)  will  have  on 
the  common  practice  of  the  art  of  music.  But  if  the  metaphors 
are  somewhat  mixed,  the  writer's  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
simple.  'None  appeared'!  Granting  Mr.  Rowbotham's  premiss, 
no  other  conclusion  is  possible  from  his  point  of  view.  But  both  his 
premiss  and  conclusion  are  proved  wrong  by  hard  facts.  The  Wagner 
creations  are  no  bubbles,  or  else  they  would  not  be  the  only  works 
which  are  safe  to  fill  the  German  theatres  ;  and  if  they  are  bubbles 
they  have  not  burst,  for  the  performances  at  Bayreuth  in  the  year  of 
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grace  1888  were  better  attended  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Rowbotham  is  confusing  two  species.  He  is  confusing  the 
lion  and  the  jackals ;  the  noble  animal  and  the  inferior  beings  who 
exist  on  his  leavings  ;  the  great  man  and  his  unthinking  and  illogical 
parasites.  The  literary  jackals  have  blown  bubbles,  it  is  true ;  but 
even  these  contain  their  atoms  of  matter,  and  when  they  burst  there 
will  still  be  a  fragile  residue  of  soapsud  which  existed  before  the  bubble 
and  in  the  bubble,  and  will  exist  after  the  bubble  has  burst.  It  is  this 
little  particle  of  soap  which  has  got  into  Mr.  Eowbotham's  eye  and 
made  it  smart. 

From  the  worshippers  we  are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
idol  himself.  We  find  that  he  did  not  hit  the  exact  style  of  writing 
in  vogue  at  the  time,  and  made  several  attempts  to  do  so,  which  '  all 
alike  resulted  in  deplorable  failure.'  If  we  were  informed  what  these 
attempts  were,  we  should  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  deplor- 
able failure.  If  Die  Feen  and  the  Liebesverbot  are  referred  to, 
failure  might  be  admitted  in  the  same  sense  as  a  failure  is  or  was 
admitted  for  Weber's  Silvana.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  names  of 
these  operas  may  be  new  to  our  critic,  and,  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  his  article,  he  evidently  does  not  mean  these  earliest  works, 
but  The  Flying  Dutchman  and  Rienzi  (see  p.  505).  Against  such 
statements  as  this  it  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  argue  ;  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  state  how  many  performances  these  two  works 
have  had  this  year,  four  decades  and  a  half  after  their  production.1 

Following  this  astounding  remark  is  a  whole  page  of  matter 
full  of  unauthenticated  statements  and  absolutely  confusing  to  the 
reader.  The  key  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the  first  sentence.  Wagner's 
f  bent  was  exceedingly  polemical.  He  would  have  made  an  excellent 
controversialist,  and  it  was  only  through  a  caprice  of  destiny  that  he 
was  a  musician.'  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Rowbotham  really 
thinks  that  Wagner's  gifts,  however  much  he  disapproves  their  appli- 
cation, were  a  freak  of  chance.  Wagner's  worst  enemies  have  hitherto 
allowed  him  his  gifts  while  they  insisted  on  his  misapplication  of 
those  gifts ;  but  they  have  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  caprice  of 
destiny  that  made  him  a  controversialist.  Many  of  his  reasonable 
admirers  regret  this  *  destiny,'  and  would  have  preferred  him  to  stay 
his  pen  from  many  sentences  which  gave  perhaps  more  pain  than  he 
was  conscious  of  giving.  But  Mr.  Rowbotham  is  for  once  right — his 
bent  was  polemical ;  and  it  was  his  misfortune  that  his  position  in  the 
world  of  music  was  made  more  assailable  during  his  lifetime  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  controversial  writings  being  published.  Critics  and 
brother-artists  when  stung  by  his  remarks  might  be  forgiven  for 
confusing  the  composer  and  the  man.  The  publication  of  the 
Wagner-Liszt  correspondence  is  likely,  unfortunately,  to  revive  for  a 

1  In  the  season  188G-7  Rienzi  was  given  35  times,  and  The  Flying  Dutchman  86 
times. 
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brief  space  the  consideration  of  the  great  man's  least  attractive  side  ; 
but  it  will  become  year  by  year  more  impossible  to  judge  of  Tristan 
or  Parsifal  by  the  Eight  of  Wagner's  human  weaknesses  in  daily  life. 
We  have  ceased  to  apply  such  judgment  to  Byron,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  some  ghouls,  or  even  to  Carlyle,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Froude's  friendly  daggers ;  and  the  new  motto  of  '  De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  malum '  will  be  forced  out  of  fashion  by  its  own  hideousness. 

Mr.  Kowbotham  asserts  that  Wagner,  with  his  great  controversial 
powers,  made  many  converts.  I,  on  the  contrary,  would  assert  that  his 
controversial  powers  made  many  enemies,  but  next  to  no  converts.  A 
litigant  who  had  a  good  case  would  not  forward  it  by  abusing  the 
opponent's  attorney  as  well.  Mr.  Kowbotham,  having  no  case,  or 
rather  not  having  taken  care  to  get  his  case^up,  follows  the  proverbial 
legal  advice  with  a  vengeance.  He  states,  for  instance,  that  Wagner 
proclaimed  that  *  all  else  was  wrong,  and  that  what  he  wrote  alone  was 
right'  (p.  502),  *  that  operas  henceforth  must  cease  among  men,  and 
that  their  place  must  be  taken  by  a  new  sort  of  production  which  was 
the  offspring  of  his  own  brain,'  that  '  there  was  too  much  music  in 
the  opera  as  he  found  it,'  and  countless  other  vapourings  of  a  similar 
description  for  which  the  writer  not  only  has  no  authority  at  all,  but 
is  directly  confuted  by  the  composer's  own  writings.  Has  Mr.  Row- 
botham  ever  read  Ueber  das  Dirigiren  ?  or  the  titlepage  of  the 
Meistersinger  ?  or  the  letter  upon  the  performance  of  Spohr's 
Jessonda  at  Leipzig  in  1875,  which  Wagner  came  expressly  from 
Bayreuth  to  hear?  Mr.  Rowbotham  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  this 
monster  of  ingratitude  and  egotism  thus  showed  his  regard  and  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  first  great  musician  who  gave  him  a  helping 
hand,  who  introduced  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  that  exploded 
failure  The  Flying  Dutchman,  who  nearly  resigned  his  post  at 
Cassel  because  such  empty  rubbish  as  Tannhduser  was  refused  by  the 
Intendant. 

But  we  are  now  brought  down  from  generalities  to  particulars, 
and  we  are  told  (shades  of  Grluck  and  Weber  !)  that  Wagner  stated 
that  *  all  existing  operas  had  been  written  on  a  wrong  system  ; '  and 
upon  the  basis  of  this  perversion  of  truth  Mr.  Rowbotham  proceeds 
to  the  discussion  of  Wagner's  stage  reforms.  Here  we  might  at  least 
expect  some  small  admission  of  success.  But  no!  While  Wagner 
objects  to  the  tenor  leaving  '  his  lover '  at  the  back  of  the  stage  and 
singing  to  the  top  gallery,  Mr.  Rowbotham  approves  of  this  vandalism 
on  the  theory  that  unless  the  singer  sings  upwards  his  voice  cannot  tell. 
Little  does  Mr.  Rowbotham  know  that  the  greatest  singing  masters, 
witness  Lamperti  of  Milan,  recommend  their  pupils  to  sing  down- 
wards, in  order  that  the  voice  may  rise :  but  this  is  only  a  speck 
amongst  the  clouds  of  inaccuracies  in  the  article.  With  the  Liebes- 
lied  from  the  WalMre,  the  Forge  Song  from  Siegfried,  the  count- 
less songs  in  the  Meistersin ger  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  asserts 
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that  Wagner  eliminated  airs  from  his  operas,  and  condemned  them 
to  one    eternal   monotonous   recitative.     With   all   the   marvellous 
choruses  from  the  Meistersinger  and  Parsifal  (to  name  only  two  of 
the  later  works)  to  bear  witness  against  him,  he  asserts  that  '  com- 
plicated contrapuntal  passages  are  out  of  the  question.'     After  this 
he  calmly  states  that  '  opera  after  the  severe  shake  it  received  from 
his   attacks  is  now  following  its  old  beaten  path  again,'  in  blind 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  since  Wagner's  influence  became  extended, 
not  an  opera  has  been  written  in  any  country,  not   even   by  the 
strongest  opponents  of  his  musical  theories,  which  has  not  borne  the 
traces  of  his  reforms  upon  every  page  :  from  Verdi  to  Goetz,  from 
Gounod  to  Massenet,  all  are  obliged  to  accept  opera  and  carry  it  on 
from  the  point  to  which  Wagner  has  brought  it.     If  Othello  were 
now  to  sing  scales  while  Desdemona  was  being  smothered,  the  house 
would  hiss  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Rowbotham's  arguments ;  and  the 
reason  they  would  hiss  is  because  Wagner  has  exposed  the  absurdity, 
and  as  far  as  can  be  has  banished  incongruity  from  the  musical  stage. 
But  the  remarks  of  our  critic  grow  more  reckless  as  he  proceeds 
on  his  path  of  fire  and  slaughter.     Wagner  is  made  to  declare  that 
'  no  man  could  be  a  musician  unless  he  were  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  poet '  (by  which,  I  suppose,  is  meant  a  writer  of  poetry). 
How  then  can  Wagner's  love  for  Gluck,  for  Beethoven,  for  Weber, 
be  accounted  for  ?     How  can  we  find  him  praising  many  works  by 
the  very  men  who,  he  is  represented  to  say,  were  '  no  musicians  at 
all '  ?     No !  Wagner  did  not  care  for  art,  for  the  stage,  for  music,  for 
poetry,  for  philosophy  for  their  own  sakes  ;  he  only  mastered  them 
and    used  them  in  order  to  vent  his  spleen,  says  Mr.  Eowbotham. 
One  step  further  and  we  shall  be  told  that  the  theatre  at  Bayreuth 
was  erected  as  a  monument  of  vengeance,  and  that  all  the  subscribers 
to  it  and  all  visitors  to  the  performances  therein  are  only  actuated 
by  motives  of  hatred  for  the  anti-Wagnerians.     Has  he  ever  been 
there  ? 

When  we  come  to  the  poetry  section  of  this  article  we  are  greeted 
by  the  statement  that  Wagner  '  cuts  a  sorry  figure  in  verse.'  A  little 
further  on  and  we  discover  why:  our  critic  apparently  despises 
German  so  much  (p.  501),  and  is  so  afraid  of  qualifying  for  an  atten- 
tive hearing  by  a  few  stumbles  (ibid.\  that  he  gives  the  specimens, 
not  in  the  original — that  would  be  the  solitary  accuracy  in  the 
paper — but  in  a  translation,  which  he  says  '  keeps  pace  with  the 
original.'  Mr.  Corder  will  not  thank  him  for  the  estimate  or  the 
comparison,  for  he  knows,  as  well  as  any  German  scholar  knows,  the 
immense  difficulty  of  conveying  an  idea  of  such  a  complicated  ori- 
ginal by  any  translation,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  so  when 
cramped  by  the  necessities  of  adapting  syllables  to  music.  In  any 
case  specimens  have  been  given  which  are  perhaps  the  worst  which 
could  have  been  chosen ;  but  this  is  to  be  expected  jn  critics  of 
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Mr.  Rowbotham's  stamp.  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  him, 
accurate  as  ever,  describing  Loki  as  the  Prince  of  Darkness  instead 
of  the  God  of  Fire.  But  then,  perhaps,  he  had  been  reading  Faust 
by  mistake,  and  mixed  up  the  scores.  The  quotation  from  Tristan 
is  practically  impossible  except  in  the  original,  and  it  is  only  in  its 
connection  with  the  music  set  to  it  and  the  manner  of  its  setting 
that  it  can  be  criticised  at  all.  The  disquisition  on  Schopenhauer 
and  Wagner's  misapprehension  of  him,  with  all  the  sweeping  philo- 
sophical statements  in  which  our  author  indulges,  I  leave  to  more 
learned  pens  than  mine  to  discuss. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  Mr.  Rowbotham's  fault  that  he  is  unable  to 
grasp  the  problem  which  he  has  set  himself  to  discuss.  Granting 
that  he  has  seen  most  or  all  of  Wagner's  operas  adequately  per- 
formed— a  necessary  preliminary  without  which  of  course  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  composer — it  is  obvious 
that  he  has  only  been  able  to  apply  the  microscope  to  small  separate 
details  of  the  works,  and  is  incapable,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
of  taking  in  the  whole  at  once.  He  talks  of  the  music  without  con- 
sidering the  poetry,  of  the  poetry  without  considering  its  connection 
with  the  music,  of  the  action  without  considering  the  other  two 
ingredients.  He  fails  to  see  that  scenery,  poetry,  music,  action,  all 
must  be  taken  as  a  whole  and  considered  as  a  whole.  Hence 
an  article  which  no  musician  or  critic  in  Europe  would  venture 
to  write,  still  less  to  sign.  Its  very  intemperance  of  language 
proves  the  shaktness  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  takes  his  stand. 
He  might  have  assailed  Wagner  from  many  vulnerable  points.  I 
will  make  him  a  present  of  a  few  for  future  use.  There  may  be  many 
longueurs  in  his  operas.  Wotan  may  be  a  bore,  King  Mark  a  trial 
to  impatient  pittites.  The  second  act  of  the  Gotterdammerung  may 
close  in  what  is  best  described  as  cacophony.  The  opening  scene  of 
Parsifal  may  be  too  spun  out.  The  whole  of  Lohengrin,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prayer  and  the  bridal  march,  is  in  common  time. 
He  may  be  too  fond  of  making  two  lovers  stand  gazing  at  each  other 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  while  a  third  person  sings.  All  this  and 
much  more  of  the  same  sort  can  be  made  something  of,  and  can  be 
quoted  with  some  show  of  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  wise  to 
remember  that  the  slow  movement  of  the  seventh  symphony  of 
Beethoven  and  the  finale  of  Schubert's  great  symphony  in  C  were  once 
both  condemned  as  outrageously  long,  and  yet  who  now  would  allow 
the  omission  of  a  single  bar  of  them  ?  After  all  is  said  there  remains 
the  great  solid  fact  that  the  eleven  great  operas  of  Wagner,  ranging 
from  1844  to  1881,  are  all  in  actual  possession  of  the  stage,  and 
draw  fuller  houses  every  year  ;  moreover,  the  experience  of  concert- 
givers  has  proved  that  Beethoven  and  Wagner  are  almost  the  only 
names  which  allure  large  audiences  to  orchestral  concerts.  These  are 
hard  facts,  and  can  be  proved  by  hard  cash  ;  and  when  all  arguments 
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as  to  Wagner's  music  or  cacophony  are  over,  the  public  are  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal.  Mr.  Kowbotham  would  be  a  bold  man  to  prophesy 
the  bursting  of  his  bubble  in  our  generation,  considering  that  Wagner 
is  approaching  a  half-century  of  musical  existence  ;  but  to  assert  that 
it  has  burst  already  is  to  state  what  men's  eyes  and  ears  and  pockets 
know  to  be  absolutely  false.  He  concludes  his  article  with  a  slight 
token  of  respect  for  the  '  little '  opera  of  Lohengrin.  I  may  for  once 
endorse  his  prophecy  of  a  future  existence  for  this  opera,  together 
with  the  little  poem  of  In  Metnoriam,  the  insignificant  novel  of 
Vanity  Fair,  the  poor  daubs  of  Turner,  and  the  paltry  portraits  of 
Lenbach. 

C.  VILLIERS  STANFORD. 
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GERMAN  CONDUCT  IN  SAMOA. 

RISING  from  the  sea  somewhat  abruptly,  with  hills  lifted  far  iiito  the 
sky,  clothed  to  their  summits  with  an  almost  impenetrable  forest, 
the  Samoan  Islands,  forming  a  part  of  the  Navigators'  Group,  are 
seen  by  the  traveller  from  New  Zealand  to  the  States  on  the  fifth 
day  of  his  voyage.  The  islands  themselves  are  singularly  beautiful 
and  fertile.  They  possess  several  harbours  of  great  capacity  and 
easy  of  access,  and  contain  an  area  of  about  twelve  hundred  thousand 
acres.  They  are  intrinsically  valuable  for  the  latent  wealth  which 
they  possess  in  the  rich  productions  of  tropical  climates  when  near 
the  sea.  They  are  on  the  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Auckland,  and 
from  Vancouver  to  the  same  place.  They  dominate  all  that  portion 
of  the  South  Pacific  and  form  a  natural  centre  for  commerce.  The 
first  mission  stations  in  those  seas  were  established  there.  From 
Apia,  the  capital  of  Samoa,  the  South  Pacific  has  been  christianised. 
Hundreds  of  native  missionaries  trained  by  the  different  Churches 
have  spread  the  truths  of  Christianity  through  the  innumerable 
islands  of  that  hemisphere. 

From  Samoa  John  Williams,  the  martyr  of  Erromanga,  sailed  on 
his  last  voyage.  Other  martyrs  besides  Williams  have  gone  forth 
from  Samoa  to  the  savage  islanders,  never  to  return. 

The  islands  are  six  in  number,  the  largest  in  extent  being  Savaii, 
Upolu,  and  Tutuila.  The  capital,  Apia,  in  Upolu,  lies  stretched  along 
the  beach  of  a  crescent-shaped  bay,  which  from  Matauta  Point,  where 
the  Union  Jack  floats  over  the  English  consulate,  to  Mulinu,  on 
which  the  imperial  German  flag,  without  the  authority  of  the  German 
Government,  spread  its  folds  for  eighteen  months,  may  slightly 
exceed  two  miles.  The  dwellings  and  business  places  of  the  people, 
both  European  and  native — including  among  the  term  '  European '  all 
other  than  natives  or  dark  races — are  gathered  between  the  English 
consulate  upon  the  east  and  the  German  factory  to  the  west,  a 
space  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent.  The  town  itself,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  substantial  and  even  handsome  buildings,  is  a 
ragged  and  tumble-down  collection  of  wooden  houses.  The  majority 
of  the  natives  live  in  dwellings  almost  circular  in  form,  with  an 
irregular  dome-like  roof  carried  high  up  upon  an  unbroken  series  of 
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stout  posts  about  six  feet  in  height.  There  are  no  walls,  but  at  night, 
or  when  privacy  is  required,  mats  are  let  down  like  Venetian  blinds 
from  the  wall  plates  to  the  ground. 

The  floors  are  composed  of  shingle  from  the  river-bed — so  clean  as 
not  to  contain  a  particle  of  dust — on  which  is  spread  a  covering  of 
mats.  Poor  as  is  the  appearance  of  the  town,  the  natural  scenery  is 
singularly  beautiful.  A  break  in  the  coral  reef  which  skirts  the 
shore  admits  vessels  of  every  tonnage.  Over  a  sea  of  crystal  so  clear 
and  blue  that  the  eye  can  pierce  its  depths  for  many  fathoms,  the 
vessel  glides  into  Apia  harbour.  The  shore  is  fringed  with  tropical 
vegetation.  Groves  of  the  stately  cocoa-palm  lift  their  tall  forms 
and  spread  their  feathery  fronds  above  their  bulky  nuts  far  and 
wide ;  orange  and  citron  trees,  whose  foliage  and  fruit  form  great 
masses  of  green  and  gold  ;  the  banana  with  its  giant  leaves  and  its 
one  huge  cluster ;  the  bread-fruit,  the  mame-apple,  the  far-spread- 
ing telea,  called  by  Europeans  the  umbrella-tree,  all  add  their  glories 
to  the  scene.  Hills  clothed  with  tangled  forests,  which  soften  every 
outline,  fade  into  each  other.  Upon  the  crests  of  the  farthest  and 
most  lofty,  the  clouds  are  resting.  Far  away,  a  silver  stream  falling 
from  the  steep  hill-side  shines  in  the  morning  sun  as  it  steadily  pours 
itself  into  the  chasm  beneath.  Upon  the  beach  a  ripple  flows  and 
ebbs  with  a  gentle  and  sleepy  wash. 

But  it  is  at  the  hour  which  follows  the  setting  of  the  sun  that 
Apia  is  most  charming.  From  below  the  horizon  great  bands  of  rosy 
light  stream  up  into  the  far-off  depths  of  heaven.  The  sky  between 
is  so  delicate  in  colour  and  so  unfathomably  deep  that  the  sight 
seems  to  wander  in  the  blue  abyss  to  unspeakable  distances  through 
boundless  space. 

.  Upon  the  shores  of  the  bay,  when  the  short  twilight  fades  and  the 
stars  shine  in  the  deep  blue,  or  the  moon  sheds  its  pure  light  from  a 
tropical  sky,  when  the  murmur  of  the  sea  dies  upon  the  coral  reefs, 
there  ascends  from  many  Samoan  dwellings  an  evening  hymn. 
In  almost  every  household  the  evening  devotion  precedes  the  evening 
meal.  As  family  after  family  joins  in  this  primitive  worship  the 
wild  and  plaintive  chords  float  out  upon  the  silent  night  and  fade 
away  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Samoan  history  has  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  Germany,  England,  the  United  States,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia  have  each  and  all  regarded  with  interest  these  lonely 
and  lovely  islands.  For  this  period  internal  commotions  have 
existed,  mainly  during  the  later  part,  fomented  by  Mr.  "Weber,  the 
manager  of  the  German  trading  firm,  and  the  German  consuls.  In 
the  intense  desire  of  Germany  and  Bismarck  for  colonisation  the 
Samoan  Islands  have  been  eagerly  coveted. 

Since  1857,  when  the  house  of  Godeffroi  and  Sons  commenced 
business,  German  trade  and  therefore  German  political  influence  have 
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centred  in  Samoa.  Malietoa  was  deeply  attached  to  the  English. 
Treaties  had  been  made  by  Samoa  with  the  United  States  in 
1878,  with  Germany  in  January  1879,  and  with  England  in  August 
of  the  same  year.  In  1884,  under  pressure,  a  fresh  treaty  was  made 
with  Germany,  practically  handing  over  the  islands  to  that  power, 
which  was  afterwards  disallowed  by  England  and  America  and  repu- 
diated by  Malietoa  himself  as  having  been  extorted  by  threats. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  execution  of  this  last  treaty,  and  immediately 
subsequent,  Malietoa  and  his  principal  chiefs  petitioned  the  Queen 
of  England  to  annex  Samoa. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  refused,  but  negotiation  through 
New  Zealand  was  continued  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  finally  ended  in  1886,  when  the  delimitation  treaty  of  the 
Pacific  was  signed  between  England  and  Germany,  by  which  it  was 
formally  agreed  that  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  some  other  groups  should 
be  declared  absolutely  neutral  territory. 

Since  the  inoperative  treaty  of  1884  and  the  petition  of  Malietoa 
for  annexation  to  England,  the  German  officials  and  Mr.  Weber,  the 
manager  of  the  German  trading  company,  have  been  most  bitter 
and  unrelenting  in  their  conduct  towards  the  unhappy  King. 
Rumours  of  intended  annexation  by  Germany  were  in  circulation 
through  the  various  groups  of  islands  during  the  latter  part  of  1885, 
the  date  fixed  being  the  month  of  May  1886.  The  Samoans  and  the 
Europeans,  both  missionaries  and  traders,  were  most  uneasy.  There 
was  a  general  belief  that  the  English  Government  would  do  nothing 
to  withstand  Germany.  The  action  that  America  would  take  was  un- 
known. This  feeling  of  apprehension  was  heightened  by  the  constant 
aggression  of  the  Germans  upon  Malietoa.  They  had  driven  him 
from  Mulinu  and  hoisted  there  the  imperial  German  flag.  They  had 
followed  him  into  the  municipality  of  Apia,  and  with  great  contempt 
and  indignity  had  hauled  down  the  Samoan  flag,  and  seized  and 
attached  Malietoa's  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  municipality  itself. 

About  the  end  of  April  1886,  a  squadron  of  three  ships,  under 
Admiral  Knorr,  whose  flag  was  flying  on  the  *  Bismarck,'  arrived  at 
Apia.  Neither  the  admiral  nor  Dr.  Stuebel — the  consul — took  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  King.  After  waiting  for  some  days,  Malietoa 
sent  a  long  despatch  to  the  admiral,  alleging  grievances  against  the 
consul-general  and  Mr.  Weber.  About  the  4th  or  5th  of  May  I 
landed  at  Apia.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  sent  for  by  the  King, 
and  asked  by  him  to  advise  him  and  his  council,  and  formally 
appointed  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Malietoa,  with  the  consent  of 
his  Government,  as  his  legal  adviser. 

At  this  time  Tamasese,  who  was  in  active  rebellion,  having 
been  incited  thereto  by  Mr.  Weber  and  Dr.  Stuebel,  was  encamped 
with  some  thousands  of  armed  men  at  a  place  called  Leulumoega, 
within  a  day's  easy  march  of  Apia.  The  King  was  anxious  to 
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crush  this  rebellion  at  its  commencement,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  could  easily  have  done  so  in  a  few  days.  But 
the  British  and  American  consuls,  as  well  as  officers  of  men-of-war, 
from  time  to  time  dissuaded  him,  promising  him  assistance  and 
protection  if  he  would  but  maintain  peace. 

On  Thursday,  the  6th  of  May,  it  had  been  rumoured  through  Apia 
that  Admiral  Knorr  and  Dr.  Stuebel  had  determined  to  visit  Tama- 
sese  in  his  camp  at  Leulumoega.  On  Friday  it  became  certain 
that  the  '  Bismarck  '  was  about  to  leave  Apia,  and  the  rumours  proved 
to  be  well  founded.  The  consul-general  went  on  board,  and  the  great 
war-ship  steamed  slowly  out  of  the  harbour  and  down  the  coast 
towards  the  rebel  camp.  The  King  hastily  called  his  council  toge- 
ther and  I  was  requested  to  attend.  It  was  evident  that  matters 
were  now  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  Malietoa  and  his  advisers  were  in 
great  fear. 

The  King  had  been  informed  from  several  sources  that  Tamasese's 
followers  from  various  parts  of  the  islands  were  to  assemble  early 
upon  the  following  week  to  bring  food  and  presents  to  the  German 
squadron,  and  then  to  take  some  overt  action  not  yet  disclosed. 

All  that  evening  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day  was  passed  in 
consultation  between  the  Samoan  Government,  the  American  consul, 
and  myself. 

The  English  consul  was  powerless,  and  he  had  been  invited  with 
his  wife  on  board  the  Grerman  flagship  (the  American  consul  being 
omitted  from  the  invitation),  and  treated  with  distinguished  courtesy. 

On  the  Sunday  the  flagship  returned,  but  prior  to  this  on  Saturday 
night  it  was  already  known  in  Apia  that  the  admiral  and  the  consul- 
general  had  landed,  accompanied  by  the  officers  and  the  band  of  the 
*  Bismarck ; '  that  they  had  feasted  with  the  rebels ;  that  during  in- 
tervals the  band  had  played  in  the  rebel  camp  ;  that  both  the  admiral 
and  the  consul-general  had  stated  to  Tamasese  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  recognised  him  as  the  King  of  Samoa,  and  that  under  the 
protection  of  Germany  he  might  consider  himself  safe. 

Mr.  Percy  McArthur  had  ridden  through  the  camp  of  Tamasese 
that  afternoon  and  had  seen  a  portion  of  the  proceedings.  The 
apprehensions  of  Malietoa  and  his  followers  were  now  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch.  There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  His  de- 
struction was  decreed.  During  Sunday  I  had  long  conferences  with 
the  King  and  the  American  consul  as  to  the  length  to  which,  under 
circumstances  of  peril  and  of  danger  such  as  now  existed,  the  treaty 
between  America  and  Samoa  might  warrant  action  on  the  part  of  the 
representative  of  the  United  States.  The  treaties  between  Samoa 
and  all  the  three  great  powers  are  explicit  and  precise,  but  there  is 
in  the  American  treaty  a  clause  totally  different  from  that  contained 
in  the  other  two,  and  one  which  reasonably  afforded  hope  to  the 
Samoan  King.  The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows  : — 
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If,  unhappily,  any  difference  should  have  arisen,  or  shall  hereafter  arise,  between 
the  Samoan  Government  and  any  other  Government  in  amity  with  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  latter  will  employ  its  good  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  those  differences  upon  a  satisfactory  and  solid  foundation. 

The  one  question  debated  was  to  what  extent  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States  might  fairly  be  supposed  between  the  contracting 
parties  to  entitle  the  Samoans  to  request  assistance  and  bind  the 
Americans  to  give  it.  After  long  consideration  I  advised  the  King 
that  he  was,  in  the  present  perilous  circumstances,  entitled  to  claim 
the  temporary  protection  of  the  United  States  until  the  whole  matter 
could  be  referred  to  the  three  great  powers.  I  urged  upon  the 
American  consul  that  the  article  was  evidently  intended  as  a  pledge 
of  assistance  to  the  Samoan  9  in  a  time  of  danger ;  that  the  only 
assistance  which  could  now  by  any  possibility  be  afforded  was  by  pro- 
claiming a  virtual  temporary  protectorate  at  the  request  of  the 
Samoan  King  and  Government,  notJEbr  the  purpose  of  annexation,  but 
in  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  pledge  given  by  the  United  States.  I 
pointed  out  also  that  the  action  of  Germany  was  an  offence  against 
the  rights  of  America  as  well  as  England ;  that  the  flying  of  the 
German  imperial  flag  and  the  seizure  of  Apia  were  overt  acts  on  the 
part  of  Germany,  not  only  against  good  faith  but  in  distinct  contra- 
vention of  treaty  obligations  between  the  four  powers,  and  that  if 
Germany  were  right  in  violently  seizing  the  municipality  of  Apia,  the 
United  States  could  not  be  held  wrong  in  temporarily  accepting  the 
protectorate  of  Samoa  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  King 
and  Government  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  obligations. 

There  was  a  more  weighty  argument  than  either  of  these,  wh  ich 
lay  in  the  certain  result  of  an  attack  upon  Apia  by  the  rebel  forces. 
Property  must  be  destroyed,  and,  both  in  the  heat  of  conflict  and 
by  those  mischances  which  at  such  periods  always  occur,  the  lives  of 
citizens  of  the  three  great  powers  as  well  as  France  must  inevitably 
be  lost,  and  complications  would  arise  leading  possibly  to  a  most 
serious  condition  of  things  between  the  three  great  nations. 

After  long  consideration  the  American  consul  consented.  What- 
ever causes  of  complaint  might  be  alleged  against  Mr.  Greene- 
baum  other  than  his  conduct  in  hoisting  the  American  flag,  in  this 
matter  his  conduct  was  humane  and  courageous,  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  avoid  catastrophes  which  might  possibly  have  involved  great 
nations  in  a  serious  war.  And  he  felt  that  to  some  extent  the 
honour  of  his  country  was  at  stake,  for  the  treaty  certainly  pledged 
the  States  to  Samoa  and  led  the  Samoans  to  believe  that  they 
could  look  to  America  for  protection  against  sudden  and  gratuitous 
violence. 

Nor  was  it  without  historical  precedents  that  Mr.  Greenebaum 
acted.  Twice  before  had  the  American  flag  been  hoisted  at  Apia : 
once  in  1877,  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  the  rebels,  on  which  occasion 
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the  German  consul  consented  to  the  act;  and  again  in  1878,  against 
England,  when  it  was  believed  that  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  was  about  to 
force  a  treaty  on  the  natives  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  On  neither  of 
these  occasions  had  blame  rested  upon  the  officers,  who  virtually  an- 
nexed Samoa;  and  although  on  this  last  occasion  the  American  Govern- 
ment repudiated  the  action  of  the  consul  as  being  unconstitutional, 
yet,  under  the  circumstances,  with  the  precedents  in  view,  with  the 
fact  that  the  German  flag  was  flying  at  that  very  time,  that  the 
Germans  had  hauled  down  Malietoa's  flag  and  seized  Apia,  I  still 
maintain  that  Mr.  Greenebaum  was  perfectly  authorised  by  the  law 
of  nations  in  acting  as  he  did.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
a  most  serious  state  of  affairs  was  avoided. 

It  was  late  on  Sunday  night  when  the  American  consul  consented 
to  act  as  I  advised.  The  '  Bismarck '  had  returned  and  was  lying  with 
her  sister  ships  within  the  coral  reef  of  Apia  harbour.  It  was  agreed 
between  Mr.  Greenebaum  and  the  Samoan  King  that  Malietoa  should 
come  down  to  the  consulate  when  there  would  be  no  danger  of  his 
being  intercepted  by  any  German  sentries  or  patrols,  and  formally 
deliver  the  flag  of  Samoa  into  the  custody  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  10th  of  May, 
that  the  King  took  this  final  step.  Carrying  his  national  flag  and 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  his  council,  Malietoa  left  his  sleep- 
ing family  and  walked  to  the  sea-shore,  where  the  American  consulate 
stands,  and  there  met  Mr.  Greenebaum.  The  night  was  perfectly 
still,  the  stars  shone  brilliantly,  the  dim  forms  of  the  German  war- 
ships could  be  traced  against  the  sky  on  the  horizon.  Their  lights 
were  easily  visible,  and  over  the  gentle  lap  of  the  waters  upon  the 
coral  reefs  the  sound  of  the  bells  chiming  the  hour  and  the  voices  of 
the  sentries  could  be  heard  distinctly.  The  King  formally  surrendered 
with  his  own  hands  his  flag  into  the  keeping  of  the  United  States 
consul,  and  after  a  few  words  of  encouragement  from  Mr.  Greene- 
baum he  went  back,  not  to  sleep  but  to  pray. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  American  consul  caused  notice  to  be 
served  upon  the  English  and  German  consuls  and  upon  Admiral 
Knorr  that  Samoa  was  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
The  notice  was  served  at  the  German  consulate  and  given  to  Dr. 
Stuebel  when  he  and  the  admiral  were  at  breakfast  together. 

On  Monday  and  the  following  days  a  long  and  angry  correspon- 
dence took  place  between  Malietoa  and  the  German  officials.  The 
German  flag-lieutenant  by  order  of  the  admiral  informed  Malietoa 
that  the  language  which  he  used  to  the  German  consul  was  not 
such  language  as  would  be  permitted  to  a  King  of  Samoa  to  use 
towards  Germany,  and  that  if  it  were  repeated  immediate  reprisals 
would  be  taken.  In  answer  Malietoa  pointed  out  that  both  admiral 
and  consul-general  had  instigated  rebellion  against  him,  a  king  with 
whom  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  in  solemn  treaty,  and  that  if 
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any  officer  of  any  of  the  great  powers  had  played  the  same  part  in 
Kurope  he  would  certainly  have  been  disgraced,  and  probably  have 
been  put  to  death. 

Acting  under  the  instructions  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
council  I  prepared  a  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  for  trans- 
mission to  the  three  Governments,  and  prayed  that  a  convention 
might  be  arranged  between  them  to  investigate  the  German 
grievances  against  the  King  of  Samoa,  and  to  decide  what  reparation, 
if  any  were  necessary,  should  be  made  by  him  to  Germany.  A 
provisional  arrangement  for  an  autonomous  government,  providing 
for  the  discharge  of  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  functions, 
was  also  drawn  up  for  transmission,  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
the  three  powers  should  act  conjointly  and  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all. 

On  Tuesday,  the  llth,  Tamasese's  adherents  from  different  parts  of 
the  island  began  to  arrive  at  the  rebel  camp.  War  canoes,  each  hold- 
ing about  fifty  men,  swept  down  the  harbour,  the  occupants  singing 
defiant  war  songs  as  they  passed  Apia,  and  saluting  the  German  ships 
with  boisterous  cheers.  The  rebels  brought  to  the  German  men-of-war 
their  offerings  of  friendship,  but  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  board  the  vessels,  and  that  instead  of  the  welcome 
which  they  expected  they  were  held  at  arm's  length.  Tamasese  was 
informed  that,  as  the  United  States  had  assumed  the  protectorate  of 
the  islands,  he  would  no  longer  be  encouraged.  Orders  were  given 
to  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the  ships  to  be  on  board  at  the  latest 
on  Friday  evening,  as  the  squadron  would  leave  Apia  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th.  The  declaration  of  the  American  protectorate  had  for 
the  time  checkmated  the  Germans. 

The  statement  of  their  intended  departure  was  disbelieved  in 
Apia.  On  the  Saturday  morning,  however,  it  became  certain  that  the 
Germans  were  about  to  leave.  Black  smoke  issued  from  the  funnels 
of  the  steamers ;  the  clanking  of  the  chains,  easily  heard  on  shore,  told 
that  the  anchors  were  being  weighed :  and  all  the  signs  of  busy  activity 
on  board  the  ships  indicated  their  immediate  departure.  Just  as  the 
flagship  was  leaving  her  moorings  the  whole  town  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  gun,  and  the  signalman  ran  up  the  signal  that 
a  ship  of  war  was  in  sight.  No  vessel  could  be  seen  from  the  town, 
but  at  regularly  recurring  intervals  thirteen  shots,  an  admiral's  salute, 
were  fired.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  sound  of  the  last  gun  went 
down  the  trade-wind,  the  German  ships  got  under  way  and  steamed 
in  a  line  out  of  the  harbour ;  while  round  Matauta  Point,  hitherto 
hidden  by  the  cocoanut  trees  which  stand  thickly  there,  came  the 
British  man-of-war  '  Diamond.' 

The  situation  was  singularly  dramatic  ;  the  coincidence  of  time 
remarkable.  The  idea  of  the  natives  seemed  reasonable  when  they 
said  with  accents  of  joy,  'Here  comes  our  ship.  She  sees  the 
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Germans  in  the  harbour,  fires  her  cannon  to  tell  them  to  be  off,  and 
out  they  go.' 

Captain  Clayton  had  seen  the  admiral's  flag  flying  above  the 
trees,  and,  having  no  small  saluting  guns  on  board,  had  fired  a  salute 
outside  the  harbour.  When  the  German  ships  were  fairly  at  sea, 
their  heads  were  thrown  up  to  the  wind,  the  colours  were  hauled 
down,  and  an  answering  salute  was  fired.  Then,  heading  away  to  the 
northward,  they  steadily  went  on  their  course,  soon  disappearing  from 
sight,  while  the '  Diamond '  swept  into  the  harbour  and  took  the  place 
which  one  of  them  had  occupied. 

Four  days  afterwards  the  '  Mohican,'  an  American  man-of-war, 
Captain  Day,  arrived.  From  the  captains  and  officers  of  these  two 
ships,  Malietoa  received  the  honours  usually  given  to  crowned  heads. 
By  the  Germans,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt. 

After  the  departure  of  the  squadron  the  German  flag  was  hauled 
down  from  Mulinu,  and  subsequently  the  Samoan  flag  was  hoisted 
without  that  of  the  United  States.  Tamasese  yet  preserved  his 
military  camp  until  Malietoa  determined  to  attack  him.  Hostilities 
were,  however,  finally  avoided  by  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  rebels  by  all  the  consuls. 

The  American  Government  promptly  disavowed  the  action  of 
their  consul.  Mr.  Bayard  did  not  in  this  instance  prove  himself  the 
equal  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  diplomacy,  for  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
the  Germans  were  continually  on  the  aggressive  and  moving  step  by 
step  towards  annexation.  Each  step  was  disavowed  by  Berlin,  and 
solemn  assurances  given  to  England  and  America  that  no  such  object 
was  entertained,  and  yet  not  one  step  so  taken  was  ever  retraced  nor 
has  it  been  to  this  day.  Had  Mr.  Bayard  permitted  the  American 
flag  still  to  fly,  the  conference  would  not  have  been  broken  up. 
Malietoa  would  not  have  been  seized  and  deported,  the  scandals  re- 
lated and  injustices  suffered  by  the  subjects  of  other  powers  in 
Samoa  would  not  have  been  heard  of,  and  the  present  civil  war,  with 
its  certain  dangers  and  unpleasant  results,  would  not  have  taken 
place. 

A  conference  was  appointed  by  the  three  powers.  It  met  in 
Washington  early  in  1887,  but  prior  to  its  meeting  the  representatives 
of  the  different  nations  were  despatched  to  Samoa  to  gather  personally 
all  possible  information  upon  the  whole  subject.  It  is  remarkable 
that  although  when  in  the  islands  the  English  and  American  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  (now  Sir  J.  B.)  Thurston  and  Mr.  Bates,  were  anxious 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  Herr  Travers,  who  represented  Germany, 
that  gentleman  absolutely  refused  so  to  do,  and,  although  private  and 
confidential  interviews  were  sometimes  held  between  the  three,  Herr 
Travers  stipulated  that  such  interviews  should  not  be  made  the 
subject-matter  of  reports  to  their  respective  Governments.  Indeed 
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his  conduct  and  his  report  to  Berlin  go  far  as  evidence  to  show  that 
he  had  been  instructed  from  head-quarters. 

His  returns  are  so  fallacious,  his  bent  so  evident,  as  to  preclude 
the  belief  that  the  German  representative  was  a  free  agent  in  the 
matter.  If  he  was  a  free  agent  his  mind  was  tod  much  biassed  to 
permit  him  to  judge  impartially.  The  conference  having  met  in 
Washington,  an  evident  tendency  became  apparent  for  the  English  and 
German  commissioners  always  to  side  against  the  American,  and  as 
it  was  known  that  instructions  had  been  transmitted  to  the  English 
consul  in  Samoa  to  play  the  same  part  there,  the  American  Govern- 
ment became,  not  unnaturally,  sore  and  impatient.  To  ease  the 
friction  thence  resulting,  the  conference  was  adjourned  until  the 
autumn.  Prior  to  its  re-assembling  Malietoa  had  complained  that  a 
gentleman  attached  to  the  German  consulate,  Herr  Brandeis  (called 
in  recent  telegrams  from  Samoa,  Herr  Branders),  had  been  sent  to 
Tamasese's  people  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  firearms  and  in  mili- 
tary tactics.  To  this  complaint  the  German  consul  returned  an 
evasive  and  impudent  answer,  in  which  he  told  Malietoa  that  Ger- 
many regarded  Tamasese  as  having  equal  authority  with  himself 
the  King. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1887,  a  German  squadron  of  four  ships 
entered  Apia.  Four  days  later  demand  was  made  upon  Malietoa 
that  he  should  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  as  indemnity  for  insults  and 
injuries  which  he  was  alleged  to  have  inflicted  upon  the  German 
Emperor  and  his  people  some  long  time  previous,  prior  even  to 
the  appointment  of  the  commission  by  the  three  powers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  demand  for  money  there  was  a  peremptory  order  that 
he  should  make  *  the  most  abject  apology  to  Germany.'  The  word 
used  in  the  insolent  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  consul-general 
is '  ifu.' 

The  degradation  involved  in  'this  is  the  most  terrible  that  the 
Samoan  mind  can  imagine.  It  consists  in  approaching  the  con- 
queror with  the  face  of  the  conquered  in  the  dust  and  crawling  upon 
his  belly  upon  the  ground  to  the  feet  of  the  victor.  These  were  the 
terms  which  the  great  German  Empire  dictated  to  a  king  with  whom 
for  nine  years  she  had  been  at  peace  and  in  solemn  treaty,  and  who  in 
truth  had  done  her  no  injury  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  English  and  American  consuls  and  commis- 
sioners that  Malietoa,  although  impatient  and  angry  by  reason  of  the 
insults  offered  to  him  by  German  officials,  yet  had  the  greatest 
reverence  for  their  Government  and  the  Emperor.  Malietoa  prayed 
for  a  few  days'  time,  but  without  any  delay  upon  the  next  morning 
the  Germans  declared  war.  The  King  and  his  council  and  friends 
fled  to  the  mountains.  On  the  day  following,  25th  of  August, 
Tamasese  was  brought  by  the  Germans  into  Apia  and  appointed  king. 
The  English  and  American  consuls  then  met  and  publicly  proclaimed 
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that  they  acknowledged  Malietoa  only  and  told  the  natives  to  await 
the  result  of  the  conference. 

After  being  in  the  hills  for  three  weeks  hiding  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  enemies,  fearing  that  war  would  be  declared  against  his  people — 
for  already  the  Germans  had  begun  to  burn  their  villages  and  con- 
fiscate their  property — Malietoa  came  in  upon  the  17th  of  September 
and,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  made  to  the  Germans,  gave  himself 
up.  In  addition  to  the  fear  that  his  subjects  would  be  killed  and 
their  property  confiscated  Malietoa  dreaded  the  certainty  of  being 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  Germans.  No  man  of  his  line  had  ever  been 
made  a  prisoner  by  an  enemy  in  war.  Either  death  or  the  victor's 
wreath  had  been  the  lot  of  all  his  ancestors.  He  did  not  fear  death. 
All  bear  testimony,  both  Europeans  and  natives,  to  his  courage  and 
resolute  character,  but  he  knew  that  his  own  death  would  be  the 
signal  for  the  death  of  many  of  his  principal  chiefs,  and  a  long  and 
terrible  civil  war  between  the  contending  factions.  It  was  solely  in 
the  interest  of  his  people  that  he  determined  to  yield  himself  to  the 
will  of  his  enemies.  If  anything  were  needed  to  add  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  of  the  dethroned  king  it  was  found  in  the  desertion  of 
his  friends.  He  had  trusted  in  the  assurances  of  England  and 
America.  He  had  held  his  hand  repeatedly  when  it  was  in  his  power 
to  have  crushed  the  rebels,  and  the  English  and  Americans  had  per- 
suaded him  to  patience.  Missionaries  of  all  the  Churches  also  had 
dissuaded  him  from  violence,  not  merely  from  a  desire  to  avert  blood- 
shed, but  because  they  believed  in  the  assertions  made  by  those  in 
authority  that  England  and  America  would  be  the  friends  of  the 
Samoan  King. 

When  Malietoa  yielded  himself  into  captivity  he  made  two  pro- 
clamations. They  are  here  given  in  full : — 

To  all  Samoa. 

On  account  of  my  great  love  to  my  country  and  my  great  affection  to  all  Samoa, 
this  is  the  reason  that  I  deliver  up  my  body  to  the  German  Government.  That 
Government  may  do  as  they  wish  to  me.  The  reason  of  this  is  because  I  do  not 
desire  that  again  the  blood  of  Samoa  shall  be  spilt  for  me.  But  I  do  not  know 
•what  is  my  offence  which  has  caused  their  anger  to  me  and  my  country.  Tuamasaya, 
farewell !  Manono  and  family,  farewell !  So  also,  Salafai,  Tutuila,  Aana,  and 
Atua,  farewell !  If  we  do  not  again  see  one  another  in  this  world,  pray  that  we 
may  be  again  together  above. 

May  you  be  blessed. 

I  am, 

MALIETOA,  the  King. 
(This  was  written  in  the  Bush  near  Apia.). 

The  second  is  to  Mr.  Sewall,  the  United  States  Consul,  and  is 
headed — 

In  the  Bush,  Saanapa,  September  16,  1887. 

I,  Malietoa,  the  King  of  Samoa  !  I  write  this  letter  to  you  because  I  am  now 
in  great  distress  on  account  of  Tamasese  and  other  chiefs ;  also  whea  they  com- 
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menced  these  troubles  my  desire  indeed  was  to  punish  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion  they  had  raised,  but  I  yielded  to  the  advices  of  the  British  and  American 
consuls.  For  assistance  and  protection  was  offered  to  me  and  my  Government  if  I 
would  not  do  anything  that  would  cause  war  in  my  country.  Relying  upon  these 
directions  I  did  not  put  down  the  rebellion.  Now  war  has  been  raised  against  me 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  they  have  made  Tamasese  King  of  Samoa.  The 
German  forces  and  the  adherents  of  Tamasese  threatened  to  make  war  on  all  my 
people  who  do  not  acknowledge  Tamasese  as  king.  I  do  not  know  what  wrong- 
ful act  I  have  done,  and  do  hereby  protest  against  the  action  done  by  Germany. 
But  the  German  Government  is  strong  and  I  indeed  am  weak,  therefore  I  yield  to 
their  strength  that  my  people  may  live  and  not  be  slaughtered. 

I  shall  now  obey,  and  put  myself  to-morrow  in  the  hands  of  the  German  forces,  to 
prevent  the  blood  of  my  people  being  spilt,  and  because  of  my  love  to  my  country. 

I  desire  to  remind  you  of  the  promises  so  frequently  made  by  your  Government, 
and  trust  that  you  will  cause  these  assurances  to  come  to  pass  in  order  to  cause  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  my  people  to  be  respected. 

I  desire  to  make  known  to  you  this :  I  fear,  indeed,  that  Germany  will  desire  to 
compel  me,  as  they  are  now  making  my  people,  to  sign  papers  acknowledging 
Tamasese  as  king.  If  I  write  my  name  on  paper  it  will  be  under  compulsion,  and 
to  avoid  war  being  made  on  my  people  by  the  German  forces. 

May  you  live. 
I  am, 
MALIETOA,  King  of  Samoa. 

No  more  dignified  and  heroic  documents  were  ever  penned,  or 
acts  performed,  than  those  of  Malietoa  on  the  16th  and  17th  days  of 
September.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  feeling  of  indignation 
against  all  three  Governments  when  perusing  these  proclamations. 
The  pathos  is  complete.  The  case  which  he  brings  against  all  three 
great  powers  is  conclusive :  against  the  Germans,  who  without  cause 
robbed  him  of  his  crown  and  his  liberty,  and  against  England  and 
America,  who  had  led  him  into  his  present  position,  and  then  aban- 
doned him  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  untutored  savage  and  his 
barbarian  subjects  stand  out  nobly  in  comparison  with  the  rulers  and 
people  of  Germany,  of  England,  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  17th  of  September  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  Samoans. 
In  the  morning  Malietoa  came  down  from  the  hills  and  sat  with  his 
chiefs  beneath  the  telea  tree  in  front  of  Government  House.  Under 
the  branches  of  that  tree  councils  had  often  before  been  held.  It 
was  from  that  tree,  towering  high  in  the  air,  that  the  Samcan  flag 
had  flown  until  it  was  torn  down  by  German  officers  and  seamen ; 
there  it  had  again  been  hoisted  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  when 
the  German  fleet  had  sailed  away ;  there  the  people  had  come  in 
long  array  to  pay  their  tribute ;  there  the  King  had  received  the 
officers  of  men-of-war  and  the  representatives  of  great  nations  ;  and 
there  now  he  sat  upon  the  grass,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  weeping 
friends,  to  take  a  sad  farewell  before  he  delivered  himself  up  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  Germans  did  not  interrupt  him. 
Tamasese  kept  far  away.  And  while  he  spoke  his  last  words  of 
advice  to  his  loving  people,  the  tears  flowed  freely  from  all  eyes. 
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'  Lau-ati,'  the  talking  chief,  followed  the  King.  It  was  to  the  powerful 
stranger,  whose  force  was  overwhelming,  and  to  resist  whom  meant 
destruction,  that  the  King  yielded,  and  not  to  Tamasese.  They  had 
given  utterance  to  many  prayers,  and  they  must  leave  their  cause  in 
the  hands  of  One  mightier  than  earthly  princes.  At  two  o'clock  the 
farewell  speeches  were  ended.  Malietoa  then  rose,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  chiefs  and  a  large  number  of  Europeans,  went  to  the  German 
barracks  and  gave  himself  up. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  German  consul  came  out  with  Malietoa, 
and  they  marched  together  to  the  wharf,  where  a  boat  waited  to  take 
them  to  the  *  Bismarck.'  As  Malietoa  proceeded  the  crowds  followed 
Mm.  Many  voices  cried  out  in  tones  of  grief,  his  friends  clung  about 
his  person,  his  servants  sought  to  touch,  if  it  were  possible,  his  hand, 
and  amid  the  bitter  grief  which  pervaded  the  whole  assemblage  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  give  up  the 
person  of  their  beloved  King. 

At  length  the  exile  disengaged  himself  from  the  embraces  of  his 
people.  With  impressive  dignity  he  lifted  his  hands  and  blessed  them, 
and  then  sat  down  in  the  boat  and  was  swiftly  rowed  to  the  German 
man-of-war.  Next  morning  he  was  transferred  from  the  *  Bismarck ' 
to  the  *  Adler.'  All  night  many  of  the  people  watched  the  ships,  and 
in  the  morning  they  saw  him  taken  from  one  vessel  to  the  other, 
which  latter  got  up  steam  and  left  the  harbour.  Thousands  of  eyes, 
blinded  with  tears,  watched  the  retreating  form  of  the  German  ship 
until  the  last  wreath  of  its  smoke  sank  beneath  the  horizon.  Then 
they  dispersed  to  their  homes.  That  day  and  for  many  days  after- 
wards there  was  a  bitter  sorrow  throughout  Samoa. 

The  movements  of  Malietoa  since  that  time  have  been  somewhat 
uncertain.  He  was,  however,  taken  to  the  Cameroons  on  the  African 
coast  and  detained  there  for  some  time.  Latterly  he  has  been 
removed  to  Berlin,  and  a  few  days  before  the  recent  outbreak  in  the 
Navigators  group  it  was  telegraphed  that  the  German  Government 
were  about  to  send  him  back  to  his  own  country. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  five  days  after  Malietoa  had  been 
carried  off  in  the  '  Adler,'  the  German  minister  in  Washington,  acting 
under  instructions  from  Prince  Bismarck,  announced  to  the  American 
Ministry  that  Germany  had  declared  Avar  against  Malietoa;  in  answer 
to  which  Mr.  Bayard  pointed  out  that  Germany  had  no  right  to  take 
such  a  course,  as  the  conference  was  at  that  time  adjourned,  and  all 
the  injuries  complained  of  were  of  date  long  prior  to  the  conference 
having  been  appointed.  This  was  the  first  notice  given  to  the 
American  Government  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  was  only  given  after  Malietoa  had  been  six  days  in  captivity. 

Mr.  Bayard  reminded  the  German  representative  that  it  had 
been  arranged  by  the  powers  that  a  new  king  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  Samoans,  and  that  Malietoa  was  to  be  eligible,  and  he  also  urged 
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upon  the  notice  of  Prince  Bismarck  that  the  Samoans  could  not  give 
the  guarantee  required  by  Germany  without  breaking  their  treaties 
with  England  and  the  United  States. 

Correspondence,  however,  was  now  useless,  as  Malietoa  had  been 
deported  from  his  kingdom  and  Tamasese  had  been  declared  king 
by  the  German  forces,  an  act  totally  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of 
the  other  two  countries.  Subsequently  the  conference  fell  through. 
Sir  J.  B.  Thurston  attended  at  Washington  confessedly  with  his  hands 
tied  by  the  instruction  of  the  English  Government.  Finally  the 
American  representative  withdrew,  because,  to  use  Mr.  Bayard's  own 
words,  *  neither  the  commissioner  nor  the  United  States  Government 
would  submit  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  Germany,  or 
Germany  and  England  combined.' 

Before  the  sitting  of  Congress  in  this  present  year,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  the  President's  message,  Mr.  Bayard  requested  the  assent 
of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Prince  Bismarck  to  the  publication  of  all  the 
documents  and  proceedings  in  the  Samoan  matter.  But  both  the 
German  and  English  ministers  refused. 

Soon  after  the  deportation  of  Malietoa  a  meeting  was  held  by 
order  of  Tamasese  and  the  German  officials,  at  which  the  Samoan 
chiefs  were  called  upon  to  attend.  At  this  meeting  Herr  Brandeis, 
Tamasese's  German  minister,  issued  a  command  that  there  should  be 
no  disputation  as  to  the  right  of  Tamasese  to  be  king,  and  no  dis- 
cussion. 

It  had  been  reported  to  the  German  Government,  and  was  steadily 
maintained  by  them,  that  the  followers  of  Tamasese  far  outnumbered 
the  adherents  of  Malietoa.  The  German  Government  alleged  that 
Tamasese  was  chosen  king  by  the  Samoans  at  this  meeting.  This 
statement  was  made  to  the  American  ambassador  by  Count  Herbert 
Bismarck.  Herr  Brandeis  himself  states  that  at  this  same  meeting 
he  made  this  speech  :  *  It  is  strictly  forbidden  that  any  discussion 
should  take  place  relating  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  good 
or  not  that  Tamasese  is  King  of  Samoa  both  at  this  and  at  any  future 
fono  (meeting).'  The  Samoan  chiefs  displayed  no  implicit  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Brandeis.  The  majority  of  them  indeed  signed 
the  paper  presented  to  them  by  Brandeis  stating  that  Tamasese  had 
assumed  the  government  of  Samoa,  but  the  principal  chiefs  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  their  contempt  for  Tamasese  and  their  opposition 
to  his  government. 

The  chieftain  next  in  order  of  rank  to  Malietoa  in  the  islands  is 
called  Mataafa,  whose  name  appears  in  the  recent  telegrams  from 
Auckland,  N.Z.,  as  having  been  made  king  in  lieu  of  Tamasese. 
The  government  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  one  long- 
continued  series  of  outrages,  and,  indeed,  anarchy  may  be  said  to 
have  prevailed.  The  courts  have  been  shut,  the  Germans  have 
refused  to  sit  in  the  municipal  council,  thereby  preventing  a 
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quorum  from  appearing.  The  subjects  of  France,  England,  and 
America  have  complained  bitterly  to  their  respective  Governments 
of  the  treatment  they  have  received.  On  several  occasions  life  has 
not  been  safe  through  the  orders  given  and  the  conduct  practised 
by  German  officers  and  men,  and  at  length,  on  Herr  Brandeis  de- 
termining to  give  the  name  of  Malietoa  to  Tamasese,  the  chiefs 
and  the  people  have  broken  into  rebellion,  and,  led  by  Mataafa, 
have  defeated  Tamasese's  troops  although  backed  by  the  moral  force 
of  German  sympathy  and  the  almost  certain  military  assistance  of 
the  Empire.  So  much  for  the  statement  that  Tamasese's  followers 
were  the  great  majority,  and  that  the  people  were  in  favour  of  him 
as  king. 

In  reply  to  questions  asked  by  Mr.  McArthur  in  the  House  of 
Commons  between  the  4th  and  17th  of  May  of  the  present  year,  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  stated  that  no  arrangement  had 
been  entered  into  with  Germany  that  she  should  become  the 
dominant  power  in  Samoa,  that  the  English  Government  saw  no 
reason  to  interfere  between  Germany  and  Malietoa,  and  that 
Tamasese,  the  king  de  facto,  would  be  recognised  by  England.  In 
reference  to  both  questions  and  answers  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  reader  back  to  an  interview  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  Sir  E. 
de  B.  Malet  in  1885.  At  that  interview,  as  reported  by  SirE.  de  B. 
Malet  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the  tone  taken  up  by  the  German  Chancellor 
seems  to  the  ordinary  reader  to  be  of  a  most  truculent  character. 
Prince  Bismarck  said,  '  that  at  every  point  at  which  Germany  had 
endeavoured  to  found  a  colony  England  had  closed  in,  making  new 
acquisitions  so  as  to  restrict  Germany's  power  of  expansion.'  He 
instanced  the  case  of  New  Guinea,  and,  in  spite  of  the  clear  reason- 
ing of  Sir  Edward  Malet,  he  clung  to  his  own  argument  with 
pertinacity. 

He  proceeded  to  read  a  despatch  which  he  had  written  to  Count 
Munster  on  the  5th  of  May,  1884,  and  stated  that  the  English 
Government  had  entirely  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  that 
the  German  Government  attached  to  the  colonial  question.  For 
if  Lord  Salisbury  had  understood  it  the  successive  annoyances  to 
which  Germany  had  been  exposed  would  have  been  averted. 

The  despatch  to  Count  Munster,  Sir  Edward  Malet  continues, 
was  a  very  remarkable  one. 

It  stated  the  great  importance  that  the  Prince  attached  to  the  colonial  question 
and  also  to  the  friendship  of  Germany  and  England.  It  pointed  out  that  in  the 
commencement  of  German  colonial  enterprise  England  might  render  signal  services 
to  Germany,  and  said  that  for  those  services  Germany  would  use  her  best  endea- 
vours on  England's  behalf  on  questions  concerning  her  interests  nearer  home.  It 
pressed  these  considerations  with  arguments  to  chow  the  mutual  advantage  which 
such  understanding  would  produce,  and  it  then  proceeded  to  instruct  Count  Munster 
to  say  if  it  could  not  be  effected  the  result  would  be  that  Germany  would  seek  from 
France  the  assistance  which  she  had  failed  to  obtain  from  England,  and  would 
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draw  closer  to  her  on  the  same  lines  on  which  she  now  endeavoured  to  meet  England. 
Prince  Bismarck  went  on  to  say  that,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  attri- 
buting it  in  part  to  the  ambassador  not  having  stated  the  points  with  precision,  he 
sent  his  son  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  to  England  in  the  hope  that  he  might  succeed 
where  Count  Munster  had  failed,  but  that  Count  Herbert  unfortunately  had  only 
succeeded  in  obtaining  those  general  friendly  assurances  of  good-will  which  were 
of  little  value  in  the  face  of  subsequent  occurrences. 

Sir  Edward  Malet  proceeded  to  state  that  Prince  Bismarck  takes 
up  a  remark  attributed  to  Lord  Salisbury  in  a  report  on  the  Egyptian 
question,  to  the  effect  that  the  attitude  of  Germany  on  the  colonial 
question  makes  it  difficult  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  be  conciliatory  on 
other  points.  The  Prince  then  went  on  to  speak  of  what  he  termed 
the  *  closing-up  system  of  England,'  and  cited  Zululand,  in  which 
discussion  Sir  Edward  Malet  clearly  had  the  best  of  the  argument 
and  proved  that  the  Prince  was  misinformed.  He  continued,  in 
speaking  to  Prince  Bismarck,  to  allege  that  the  situation  was  an 
unhappy  one  between  the  two  great  powers,  and  one  which  gave  him 
great  pain,  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding ;  that  he  knew  it  was  never  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  England  to  thwart  Germany,  but  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  know  the  German  Chancellor's  wishes 
without  those  wishes  being  revealed.  And  Sir  Edward  Malet  asked 
what  it  was  that  the  Prince  wanted — was  it  that  part  of  New 
Guinea  that  England  was  annexing  ?  Was  it  Zululand  ?  The  Prince 
replied  that  the  understanding  which  he  had  arrived  at  with  France 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  take  up  the  question  now,  as  he  had 
explained  it  in  May  last. 

The  long  conversation  ended  in  an  expression  of  regret  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  keen  as  that  to  which  Sir  Edward  Malet 
had  given  utterance.  It  is  remarkable  that  after  this  communica- 
tion the  British  consuls  in  Samoa  were  always  instructed  to  favour 
the  Germans,  and  cautioned  expressly  and  repeatedly  not  to  interfere. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  Sir  J.  B.  Thurston  recommended  the 
domination  of  one  power  in  Samoa,  and  that  the  first  term  of  domina- 
tion should  be  given  to  Germany.  Sir  John  Thurston's  hands  seemed 
so  completely  bound  in  the  conference  at  Washington  by  his  instruc- 
tions as  to  cause  in  the  American  Government  an  absolute  belief  that 
an  arrangement  had  been  come  to  between  England  and  Germany — 
the  surmise  being  that  it  had  reference  to  that  matter  of  « Egypt,' 
and  to  '  those  interests  nearer  home,'  on  which  such  stress  had  been 
laid  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  interview  with  Sir  E.  B.  Malet.  The 
best-informed  minds  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  Americans,  and  it  does  not  tend  to  implicit  confidence 
between  the  colonies  and  the  Imperial  authorities  that  such  a  belief 
can  be  held,  which  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  historical  occur- 
rences, especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  no  mention  is  made  by 
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the  Government  of  Great  Britain  of  the  real  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  case. 

In  1886 — when  the  feeling  of  the  colonies  upon  French  and 
German  annexation  was  at  fever-heat — a  delimitation  treaty  was 
signed  between  England  and  Germany  as  to  the  partition  of  the 
islands  and  that  portion  of  the  South  Pacific,  omitting  Samoa,  Tonga, 
and  some  other  smaller  groups.  Was  there  no  understanding  between 
these  two  countries  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  or  at  any 
other  time  prior  to  that  event  ?  If  not,  what  excuse  can  be  given 
for  the  abandonment  to  Germany  of  English  interests,  and  the  re- 
pudiation of  all  our  assurances  to  Malietoa  and  Samoa  ? 

The  colonial  conference  of  1887  seems  to  have  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  Imperial  Government  in  relation  to  its 
dealings  with  continental  powers  in  the  South  Pacific.  It  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  the  matters  of  New  Guinea,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  of 
French  convict  settlements  in  New  Caledonia,  and  of  German  aggres- 
sion in  Samoa,  strain  the  relations  between  England  and  the  Austral- 
asian colonies  very  severely.  Subsequently  to  the  English  delimita- 
tion treaty  and  the  setting  up  of  Tamasese  as  king  in  Samoa,  Prince 
Bismarck,  through  the  Baron  von  Zedtwitz,  sent  a  most  remarkable 
despatch  (dated  the  18th  of  November,  1887)  to  the  Government  at 
Washington.  In  this  document  the  German  Chancellor  accuses 
every  American  consul  of  opposing  and  thwarting  Germany,  of  en- 
couraging disputes  between  Malietoa  and  the  German  officers,  and 
of  deceiving  his  own  Government.  The  language  used  by  Prince 
Bismarck  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  dictatorial,  and  he  complains 
bitterly,  in  view  of  the  very  friendly  relations  which  had  continued 
undisturbed  for  more  than  a  century  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  that  in  a  remote  group  of  islands  where  neither 
America  nor  Germany  had  any  political  interests  to  defend,  Germany 
was  exposed  to  the  continual  ill-will  of  a  series  of  American  repre- 
sentatives. In  contrast,  says  the  Prince,  to  the  ill-will  of  America, 
look  at  our  relations  with  Great  Britain.  The  contiguity  of  English 
and  German  colonies  in  the  South  Pacific  must,  he  says,  lead  to 
rivalries  and  great  friction.  Great  Britain  also  is  compelled  to  take 
into  consideration  the  claims  and  prejudices  of  her  colonies,  which, 
'  grown  up  under  the  idea  of  a  British  monopoly  of  ruling  in  Trans- 
atlantic countries,  are  inclined  to  look  upon  foreign  neighbourship  as 
an  interference  with  the  sphere  of  their  interests,  or  as  a  menace 
to  their  security.'  And  he  proceeds  to  point  out  that,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Samoa,  '  the  covetousness  repeatedly  shown  by  New  Zea- 
landers  of  obtaining  possession  of  these  islands  '  has  made  it  much 
more  difficult  for  England  to  act  with  friendship  towards  Germany. 
'Nevertheless  we  are  there  in  much  better  relations  to  England  than 
to  America,  although  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  in 
Samoa,  though  smaller  than  ours,  are  more  considerable  than  those 
of  the  United  States.' 
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To  this  extraordinary  despatch  Mr.  Bayard  replied  in  an  elabo- 
rate memorandum  dated  the  17th  of  January  of  the  present  year,  in 
which,  after  reciting  the  complaints  made  by  Prince  Bismarck,  the 
American  Minister  effectually  disposes  of  his  arguments,  and 
shows  that  the  opposition  of  the  American  consuls  \vas  never  to  the 
German  Government,  but  to  acts  of  oppression  and  to  breaches  of 
the  treaties  existing]  in  favour  of  Malietoa,  and  urges  in  reply  his 
opinion  upon  Prince  Bismarck,  that  the  civil  commotions  so  rife  in 
Samoa  of  late  years  are  owing  to  German  influence  in  supporting 
Tamasese  in  his  rebellion. 

Since  that  time  it  is  understood  that  still  sharper  correspondence 
has  passed  between  the  two  Governments,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  in  America  the  feeling  is  very  strong  that  Samoa  and  its  king 
Malietoa  have  been  unjustly  treated  by  the  Germans,  and  that  the 
American  Government  has  been  to  some  extent  out-manoeuvred. 
An  incident,  amusing  in  itself,  but  which  might  have  become  tragic, 
was  the  intervention  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  in  the  midst  of  the 
complication  of  Samoan  matters.  Viewed  with  disfavour  by  the 
Americans,  and  with  indifference  by  England,  it  was  summarily 
stopped  by  a  single  line  from  Bismarck.  Any  further  action,  said 
the  man  of  iron,  taken  by  Hawaii  in  this  matter  will  be  treated  by 
Germany  as  a  declaration  of  war.  In  a  very  little  time  the  Hawaiian 
ship  disappeared  from  Samoan  waters,  its  crew  was  discharged,  the 
vessel  sold,  and  the  Hawaiians  discreetly  retired  into  their  normal 
insignificance. 

The  late  telegrams  from  New  Zealand  which  announced  that  a 
civil  war  had  broken  out,  and  that  the  adherents  of  Malietoa  under 
Mataafa  had  defeated  and  driven  off  the  forces  of  Tamasese,  would 
cause  no  surprise  to  those  who  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  general 
course  of  recent  events.  It  is  probable  that  the  German  Government 
will  now  re-consider  its  decision  to  send  Malietoa  back  to  his  native 
island,  but  what  step  Germany  herself  may  take  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  There  are  all  the  elements  of  great  danger  in  the  present 
outbreak. 

In  those  distant  regions  the  feelings  of  men  run  high,  and  an 
international  strife  between  the  subjects  of  the  great  powers  might 
easily  occur  which  would  lead  to  very  grave  complications.  The 
time  is  opportune  for  the  friendly  intervention  of  England  and  the 
States.  The  American  Government  seems  not  only  willing  but 
anxious,  while  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  Samoa,  to  maintain  its 
friendly  relations  with  Germany.  The  question  of  the  occupation  of 
the  Samoan  Islands  forms  to  the  Australasian  colonies  a  part  of  the 
greater  question  of  the  dangers  arising  to  their  commerce  and  sea- 
ports from  the  existence  in  the  South  Seas  of  so  many  neutral  or 
possibly  hostile  territories  in  case  of  war.  Other  difficulties  also, 
such  as  that  of  the  French  convict  settlements,  arise  from  time  to 
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time.  A  generation  has  passed  since  Sir  George  Grey,  then  Gover- 
nor of  New  Zealand,  matured  a  great  plan  of  Imperial  extension  by 
which  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  would  have  come  under 
the  British  flag.  But  this  bold  and  Imperial  policy  was  scouted  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  its  author  ridiculed. 

British  commerce  as  well  as  that  of  kthe  colonies  all  through  the 
Southern  Ocean  shares  equally  the  dangers  which  follow  foreign 
occupation.  It  is,  however,  to  that  aspect  of  the  case  which  regards 
the  conduct  of  Germany  towards  the  Samoan  King  and  people,  and 
the  good  faith  of  England  and  America,  that  this  article  refers. 
The  three  great  powers  are  all  culpable,  but  not  equally  so.  The 
United  States  have  never  during  their  hundred  years  of  existence  as 
a  sovereign  power  shown  themselves  in  so  unenviable  a  light  as  in 
this  instance.  The  Government  at  Washington  should  not  have 
entered  into  obligations  so  generally  expressed  as  those  contained  in 
the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  unless  it  had  intended  to  fulfil  to  the 
extreme  limit  the  meaning  which  the  Samoan  King  might,  in  a 
time  of  peril,  place  upon  the  terms  used.  Its  consul  having  acted  as 
discreetly  as  did  Mr.  Greenebaum,  and  the  immediate  result  having 
been  so  beneficial,  the  state  of  things  should  have  been  unaltered 
until  the  convention  had  finished  its  sitting  at  Washington.  As  it 
was,  the  American  officials  joined  with  the  English  to  prevent 
Malietoa  from  putting  Tamasese  and  the  rebels  to  the  sword,  and 
then  both  Governments  abandoned  him  when  this  same  Tamasese 
was  used  by  the  Germans  to  dethrone  their  trusting  ally. 

The  part  played  by  England  seems  altogether  indefensible.  It 
may  be  explained  by  the  exigence  of  continental  politics,  and  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  Germany,  having 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  question,  and  '  those  matters  nearer  home ' 
already  alluded  to.  It  is  this  subordination  of  colonial  interests  to 
European  politics  that  gives  rise  in  the  minds  of  colonial  statesmen 
to  the  belief  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  Great  Britain 
will  have  to  choose  one  of  two  courses  of  procedure.  For  it  appears 
certain  that  if  the  Imperial  authorities  determine  to  adhere  to  the 
traditionary  policy  of  interference  with  continental  politics  and 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  she  will  weaken  and 
possibly  destroy  the  kindly  feeling  which  now  binds  her  many 
children  to  the  great  Mother  of  Nations,  and  cast  away  those  vast 
territories  which,  wisely  administered,  will  yet  open  a  new  and  happier 
era  in  the  history  of  the  English  people. 

The  action  of  Germany  is  not  only  indefensible  but  worthy  of 
condemnation..  Such  conduct  brings  its  own  punishment,  and 
nations  suffer  just  retribution  for  national  sins.  When  the  streets 
and  squares  of  Berlin  were  crowded  night  and  day  by  anxious  hosts 
whose  prayers  ascended  on  behalf  of  their  beloved  Emperors — when 
the  German  nation  implored  the  Great  Euler  of  all  not  to  take  from 
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them  their  wise  and  true-hearted  leaders — they  forgot  the  weeping 
Samoans  beneath  the  shade  of  the  telea  tree,  and  they  failed  to 
remember  that  in  the  sight  of  Him  to  whom  they  prayed  the  King 
of  Samoa  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  were  but  equals.  When 
Europe  is  convulsed  with  that  great  war  for  which  all  continental 
nations  are  preparing,  in  spite  of  the  wisdom  of  her  Chancellor,  and 
the  reticence  and  policy  of  her  young  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the 
apparently  deep  hold  which  William  is  obtaining  upon  the  hearts  of 
different  nationalities  in  the  course  of  his  triumphal  march  through 
the  different  capitals  of  Europe,  the  day  may  come  in  which  Germany 
will  bewail  the  refusal  of  Providence  to  answer  their  prayers  and 
spare  to  them  the  calm  courage  and  the  patient  wisdom  of  Frederick 
the  Noble.  If  that  day  should  ever  arise  Samoa  and  Malietoa  will 
be  avenged. 

W.  L.  KEES. 
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A    SCHEME  FOR   THE    UNEMPLOYED. 


THREE  years  ago  London  was  startled  by  the  evidence  of  its  great 
*  fluid  population.'  The  unemployed,  by  crowds  and  riots,  forced 
themselves  into  notice,  and  ever  since  there  have  been  inquiries, 
investigations,  and  commissions.  Of  these  inquiries  Mr.  Booth's  has 
been  most  to  the  purpose,  and  he,  having  analysed  the  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  East  London,  estimates  that  out  of  a  total  of 
908,000,  about  314,000 — men,  women,  and  children — are  dependent 
on  casual  labour.  For  the  workers  of  this  number  work  is  so  irregular 
that  a  great  part  could  easily  be  performed  by  those  in  the  class  of 
regular  workers,  and  the  majority  of  them  may  fairly,  if  not  technically, 
be  numbered  among  the  unemployed.  What  is  true  of  East  London 
is  probably  true  of  South  London,  and  will  soon  be  true  of  North 
London,  where,  forgotten  by  their  fellow-citizens,  the  poor  are  again 
congregating  by  themselves. 

This  great  *  fluid  population  '  makes  a  greater  claim  on  statesman- 
ship than  does  even  that  of  Irish  discontent.  For  three  years  its 
presence  has  been  evident,  and  the  only  statesmanship  shown  is  that 
which  puts  off  trouble  by  appointing  commissions  of  inquiry. 

Inquiry  can  add  little  to  what  is  known.  Masses  of  the  unem- 
ployed, who  are  ill-clad,  ill-fed,  and  ill-taught,  frequently  congregate ; 
they  may  be  seen  at  meetings,  they  gather  at  street-corners,  and  seem 
almost  to  rise  from  the  earth  if  a  street  accident  happens.  Their 
faces  tell  the  tale  of  their  poverty,  and  if  some  of  their  faces  tell  also 
of  ill-will  and  idle  habits,  the  necessity  that  something  should  be 
done  is  not  less,  but  greater.  The  existence  of  such  a  class  number- 
ing in  London  its  tens  of  thousands  is  a  national  disgrace  and  a 
national  danger. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  statesmanship  that  the  earnings  of  workers  should 
be  consumed  in  the  support  of  unwilling  idlers,  and  this  happens  as 
long  as  the  unemployed  are  kept  alive,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  bread  which  they  eat,  insufficient  though  it  be  for  themselves, 
is  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  others.  All  who  are  idle  hang  like  a 
dead  weight  round  the  necks  of  the  busy,  and  the  workers  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  a  system  which  makes  them  poor  to  keep  others 
poorer.  It  is  a  shocking  thing  to  say  of  men  created  in  God's  image, 
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but  it  is  true,  that  the  extinction  of  the  unemployed  would  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country. 

The  disgrace  to  common  humanity  is  even  greater,  that  in 
an  age  enriched  by  new  possessions,  material  and  spiritual,  there 
should  be  so  many  thousands  '  untaught,  uncornforted,  and  unfed.' 
There  is  now  no  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  facts,  as  society 
during  many  seasons  has  amused  itself  with  tales  of  *  how  the  poor 
live.'  Everyone  who  spends  his  pound,  or  his  thousand  pounds, 
on  luxury,  knows  how  he  might  spend  that  money  on  institutes  or 
open  spaces,  or  books,  for  others'  service ;  and  every  worshipper  who  is 
comforted  by  good  news  of  God  knows  that  among  the  poor  many 
perish  for  lack  of  that  knowledge.  The  title  «  unemployed '  covers  no 
longer  an  unknown  quantity.  The  look  of  the  men,  their  weak  frames, 
their  anxious  eyes,  their  dull  faces  are  familiar.  Their  homes — the 
single  room :  bedroom,  kitchen,  washhouse,  and  nursery,  with  its 
bit  of  paper  decoration  as  its  owners'  claim  of  kinship  with  their 
fellows — have  been  visited.  Their  children,  those  who  survive  the 
hardships  of  infancy,  are  seen  in  the  schools  and  pitied  because 
they  are  ill-fed  and  ill-clad. 

The  dull,  hopeless,  shiftless,  and  sad  life  of  the  poor  is  known. 
Whose  is   the   fault   that  men  and  women  are  untaught  and 
uncomforted  ?    It  is  the  fault  of  every  selfish  person,  and  the  disgrace 
is  to  our  common  humanity. 

The  existence  of  the  unemployed  is,  though,  something  more  than 
even  a  disgrace :  it  is  a  danger  to  the  well-being  of  society,  leading  the 
kind-hearted  and  the  vain  to  all  sorts  of  extravagance,  and  justifying 
the  selfish  in  all  sorts  of  hardness.  Because  of  their  presence,  schemes 
of  maudlin  philanthropy  or  of  ambitious  vanity  get  a  hearing.  The 
kind-hearted,  pointing  to  their  needs,  demand  gifts  of  free-dinners 
and  unrestricted  out-relief.  Talkers,  moved  by  frantic  vanity  or 
unlimited  suspicion,  have  it  in  their  power  to  say :  *  In  this  misery 
you  see  what  comes  of  free  trade,  of  monarchy,  of  property,'  or  of 
whatever  other  cause  they  themselves  are  for  the  moment  attacking. 
Because,  too,  the  unemployed  live  a  low  life,  the  selfish  are  encouraged 
to  go  on  saying, '  Nothing  can  be  done,'  till  their  hearts  are  hardened. 
A  degraded  class  creates  an  oppressive  class,  and  the  end  is  a  revolu- 
tion which  means  *  the  death  of  the  first-born.' 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  this  condition  of  things  has  been 
reached  in  London ;  but  when  one  part  of  society  is  content  with  a 
low  life  and  another  part  of  society  is  indifferent  to  that  content, 
class  warfare  is  not  far  distant.  There  are  tens  of  thousands,  with 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men.  living  the  life  of  beasts,  greedy  for 
what  they  can  get,  careless  of  the  means  of  getting,  rejoicing  in  low 
pleasures,  moved  by  a  blind  sense  of  injustice  ready  to  take  shape 
in  foolish  demands  and  wild  acts ;  there  are,  on  the  other  side, 
thousands  with  the  knowledge  that  such  lives  are  lived  by  their 
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neighbours,  who  go  on  making  themselves  comfortable  and  happy, 
and  their  hardness  of  heart  takes  shape  in  commissions,  in  lucid 
expositions  over  dinner  tables  that  '  the  statistics  of  pauperism  show 
no  increase,'  and  in  admirable  reasons,  founded  on  political  economy, 
that  '  nothing  can  be  done.' 

This  state  of  things  is  dangerous.  The  unemployed  may  be 
driven  by  the  police  out  of  the  thoroughfares,  they  may  have  no 
place  in  poor-law  returns,  but  their  existence  cannot  be  denied,  and 
if  their  ignorance  and  their  sense  of  injustice  are  allowed  to  increase, 
they  may  some  day  rappear,  to  overturn  not  only  the  '  admirable 
administration  of  the  poor  law,'  but  also  the  very  foundations  of  our 
trade  and  greatness.  They — manifest,  that  is,  in  their  misery  and 
bitterness — may  at  some  moment  be  the  extra  weight  to  turn  the 
scale  against  free  trade,  indoor  relief,  or  religion.  The  existence  of 
the  unemployed  is  a  fact,  and  this  fact  constitutes  a  danger  to  the 
wealth  and  well-being  of  the  community. 

Alongside  is  another  set  of  facts  equally  striking.  Farms  near 
London  are  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  agricultural  labourers  are 
coming  into  the  towns  because  there  is  no  demand  for  their  labour 
in  the  country.  A  farm,  which  is  actually  crossed  by  a  railway,  was 
recently  offered  at  51.  an  acre,  and  other  farms  in  Essex  can  be  had 
for  10£.  an  acre.  Certain  economists  view  this  state  of  things  with 
equanimity ;  they  say  that  the  same  causes  which  operate  in  other 
trades  operate  also  in  the  farming  trade,  that  land  is  going  out  of 
cultivation  because  cultivation  does  not  pay,  and  that  labour  is  wisely 
transferred  to  other  occupations.  But  the  question  arises  :  '  Are  we 
to  accept  the  idleness  of  the  land  as  we  accept  the  idleness  of  the 
Spitalfields  loom  ?  or  are  we  to  explain  it  as  we  explain  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  starving  sempstresses  while  cloth  waits  to  be  made 
up  for  want  of  good  sempstresses  ?  In  a  word,  is  the  idleness  of  the 
land  to  be  taken  as  the  result  of  progressive  industry,  or  is  it  due  to 
want  of  skill  ?  ' 

The  first  answer  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  believe  that 
self-interest,  left  to  its  own  devices,  must  discover  the  right  road,  and 
that  the  self-interest  of  farmers  who  have  given  up  their  farms  and 
of  labourers  who  have  left  their  work  must,  after  some  pain  during 
the  period  of  transition,  lead  to  a  healthier  state  of  things. 

The  second  answer  will  commend  itself  to  common  minds,  who 
know  that  vegetables,  fruit,  and  poultry  are  brought  into  England, 
to  the  value  of  some  millions  of  money  yearly,  which  have  been  raised 
on  land  and  under  a  climate  no  better  than  our  own.  They  will  be 
disposed  to  think  that  greater  skill  might  make  English  land  worth 
cultivation.  Signs  are  not  wanting  of  this  absence  of  skilled  labour 
in  the  country.  A  clause  in  a  report  published  by  a  Mansion  House 
committee  states :  '  No  case  of  an  agricultural  labourer  resident  in 
London  for  six  months  was  brought  under  notice.'  Agricultural 
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labourers,  that  is  to  say.  find  good  work  in  town,  and  the  country  i& 
therefore  drained  of  all  who  are  skilful,  or  energetic,  or  ambitious. 

A  Londoner,  who  writes  her  experience  of  a  successful  farming 
experiment  which  she  undertook  when  she  fled  from  starvation  in 
town,  warns  any  who  might  follow  her  example  against  *  taking  advice 
from  a  countryman,  whose  ways  of  work,  whose  knowledge,  and  whose 
method  are  all  old-fashioned ; '  and  a  London  man,  describing  opera- 
tions which  were  going  on  in  his  own  county,  tells  that  a  smart  towns- 
man may  soon  be  taught  to  milk  five  cows  while  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  milking  two  cows.  If  it  be  that  skilled  labour,  with  all  it 
includes  of  energy,  adaptability,  and  resource,  is  rare  in  the  country, 
there  is  at  once  a  reason  why  land  lies  idle. 

Granting,  however,  that  land  in  England  is  not  worth  cultivation, 
and  surrendering  the  argument  which  might  be  founded  on  the  moral 
and  physical  advantages  derived  for  the  nation  from  country  pursuits, 
there  is  still  the  English  land  beyond  the  seas  which  skilled  labour 
could  make  yield  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil.  Carlyle's  words  are  fifty  years 
old,  but  still  they  pierce  all  who  wait  for  *  the  painless  extinction  of 
the  unemployed '  as  the  solution  of  the  social  problem.  He  tells 
of  a  world  '  where  Canadian  forests  stand  unfelled,  boundless  plains 
and  prairies  unbroken  by  the  plough  on  the  west  and  on  the 
east,  green  desert  spaces  never  yet  made  white  with  corn — nine- 
tenths  of  the  world,  yet  vacant  or  tenanted  by  nomads,  is  still  cry- 
ing, Come  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me ! '  *  Where,'  he  asks,  *  are 
the  leaders  who  will  lead  out  their  fellows  to  occupy  and  enjoy  ? '  The 
answer  he  gives  is  *  preserving  their  game,'  and  the  modern  answer 
differs  only  in  not  suggesting  so  active  an  occupation. 

*  But,'  it  is  said,  *  the  unemployed  are  not  fit  to  work  on  the  land  ; 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  emigrate.'  These  people  have  not, 
that  is,  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  is  born  of  hope,  nor  the  skill 
which  comes  by  training.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  give  the 
training  and  inspire  the  hope.  'Why,  the  four-footed  worker  has 
already  got  all  that  this  two-handed  one  is  clamouring  for  !  There  is 
not  a  horse  in  England,  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  has  due  food 
and  lodging,  and  goes  about  sleek-coated,  satisfied  in  heart.  And  you 
say  it  is  impossible.  The  human  brain,  looking  at  those  sleek  horses, 
refuses  to  believe  in  such  impossibility  for  English  men.'  It  ought 
not  to  be  impossible  to  use  these  men,  who  are  of  more  value  than 
many  horses.  The  ignorance  which  makes  them  unfit  for  work — 
*  not  worth  4d  an  hour  to  an  employer  ' — and  undesirable  as  colonists 
could  be  removed  by  training  ;  their  timidity  and  indolence,  which 
makes  them  refuse  to  try  new  fields,  could  be  removed  by  hope.  It 
ought  not  to  be  impossible  for  politicians  and  lawyers  and  clergy  and 
guardians  to  evolve  a  plan  for  giving  these  unemployed  training  and 
hope. 

A  word  here  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  men  whose  labour 
has  no  value.     They  are  not  all  loafers  and  idlers,  nor  all  bitter  and 
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antagonistic  to  society  :  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  steady,  honest 
men,  with  the  will  to  work.  A  witness  not  inclined  to  be  partial 
tells  how  eagerly  many  rush  to  any  jobs,  and  the  same  witness 
credits  them  with  a  sharpness  and  a  versatility  which  enables  them  to 
easily  pick  up  the  knacks  of  new  occupations.  It  is  the  experience  of 
their  neighbours  that  men,  whose  physique  has  been  lowered  by  want 
of  food,  and  whose  education  has  been  such  as  to  leave  them  ignorant, 
do  work,  when  work  is  possible,  with  an  energy,  and  do  resist  tempta- 
tion with  a  will,  hardly  to  be  understood  by  their  comfortable  critics. 
The  homes  of  the  so-called  unemployed,  though  they  be  only  single 
rooms,  and  though  the  labour  of  the  inmates  be  without  economical 
value,  are  often  schools  in  which  are  taught  lessons  of  the  patience 
with  which  hardships  may  be  borne  and  of  the  love  which  is  stronger 
than  poverty.  The  faults  of  many  of  the  unemployed  are  due  to 
ignorance  and  despair,  and  might  be  remedied. 

The  obvious  course  to  pursue  is  to  put  them  on  the  unworked 
lands,  and  give  them  the  promise  of  the  ultimate  possession  of  a  portion 
in  England  or  the  colonies.  They  would  thus  gain  the  skill  to  reap 
and  to  dig,  and  there  is  no  hope  so  powerful  as  that  of  '  possessing  a 
bit  of  land.' 

An  agricultural  training-farm — a  technical  school  in  land  work — 
a  workfield  as  a  supplement  to  the  workhouse,  is  a  suggestion  which 
must  occur  to  many  minds. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  sufficient  land  could  be  bought  for  such 
a  purpose  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London.  The  persons  selected 
for  employment  would  be  able-bodied  men,  such  as  seem  likely  to 
be  both  able  and  willing  to  profit  by  the  training  to  be  given  on  the 
farm.  They  would  be  then  called  on  to  do  the  work  of  the  place,  to 
clean  the  land," to  dig,  to  look  after  cattle,  and  to  do  rough  carpentry. 
They  would  be  instructed  when  they  needed  instruction,  and  would 
be  taught  some  of  the  elementary  rules  which  govern  the  growth  of 
crops  or  the  care  of  animals.  They  would  be  called  on  to  submit  to 
all  the  regulations  of  the  superintendent ;  but  it  would  be  understood 
that  the  regulations  should  not  be  merely  vexatious,  but  framed  for 
the  better  education  of  each  labourer.  They  would  receive  board  and 
lodging  and  be  credited  with  a  small  wage  payable  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  on  the  farm.  Lastly,  admission  would  only  be  offered 
to  men  for  whose  wives  and  families  support  was  by  some  means, 
charitable  or  other,  assured  in  town.  The  length  of  stay  would  be 
at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent,  three  months,  six  months,  or 
a  year ;  but  to  those  who  proved  themselves  efficient  the  offer  would 
be  made  of  a  fixed  tenure  of  land  in  England  or  of  emigration  to  the 
colonies. 

Such  is  the  bare  outline  of  a  scheme  obviously  open  to  many 
developments ;  but  for  it  the  claim  is  set  up  that  it  is  practicable  and 
meets  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
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It  is  practicable  because  it  is  an  extension  of  a  system  of  indus- 
trial training  now  given  in  schools  and  workhouses.  If  boys  and 
men  are  trained  by  school  managers  and  guardians  to  make  mats  and 
brushes,  they  may  equally  well  be  trained  in  agricultural  labour. 
The  scheme  moreover  meets  the  necessities  of  the  case  more 
adequately  than  a  training  which  sends  out  mat  and  brush  makers  to 
compete  in  a  crowded  market.  It  aims  to  give  skill  to  develop  an 
almost  dead  industry,  to  put  power  into  hands  which  would  increase 
wealth  by  increasing  the  produce  of  the  earth,  to  bring  out  affection 
for  the  land  which  God  has  given  them  into  men  grown  careless  of 
anything  higher  than  a  livelihood,  and  further  it  aims  to  offer  the 
hope  which  alone  makes  work  effective,  which  brings  out  interest, 
intelligence,  energy,  and  persistence.  '  By  hope  we  are  saved '  is  as 
true  in  the  economic  as  in  the  spiritual  world. 

If  the  scheme  is  said  to  be  one  involving  great  expense,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  no  expense  can  be  greater  than  that  now 
incurred.  The  unemployed  are  now  kept,  their  earnings  are  taken 
out  of  the  food-cupboard  of  those  almost  as  poor  as  themselves, 
their  support  is  a  national  cost,  a  charge  which  the  people  pay  as 
truly  as  that  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  mischief  is  that  the  support 
of  the  unemployed  has  now  no  result  but  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  ill-fed  and  ill-living.  If  their  support  on  a  training-farm  turned 
only  one  in  ten  into  a  wealth-producing  member  of  the  community, 
the  gain  would  be  great. 

There  must,  it  is  thus  clear,  be  some  means  better  than  that  in  use 
for  keeping  the  unemployed.  The  extension  of  out-relief  has  been 
fully  condemned  by  experience ;  the  artificial  limitation  of  population 
is  equally  condemned  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  community ;  some 
form  of  education,  technical  or  other,  has  been  recognised  as  the  only 
effective  means  of  relief,  and  a  training-farm  is  a  form  of  education. 
The  open  question  remains :  '  Shall  this  farm  be  directed  by  legal  or 
by  voluntary  agency  ? '  It  may  be  granted  that  the  help  of  both 
guardians  and  of  the  charitable  will  be  needed,  but  the  question  is, 
*  Must  the  farm  be  initiated  and  managed  by  the  poor  law  or  by 
some  voluntary  association  ? ' 

At  present  there  is  a  consensus  of  educated  opinion  against 
guardians  undertaking  the  duty.  At  great  cost  of  time  and  thought 
a  few  men  have  hardly  established  the  principle  that  the  poor  law  is 
a  means  of  education,  and  that  the  use  of  relief  to  meet  a  temporary 
need  is  demoralising.  '  Out-relief,'  Mr.  Pell  urges,  *  is  one  of  those 
tender  mercies  which  in  its  effect  on  the  poor  themselves  is  cruel 
in  the  extreme.'  <  An  attractive  form  of  help  is  too  great  a  tempta- 
tion for  ordinary  human  nature,  and  rapidly  develops  pauperism,'  is 
the  text  of  some  of  the  most  able  pamphlets. 

Eeformers  who  have  done  a  good  work  for  the  poor  are  naturally 
afraid  lest  the  evil  they  have  driven  away  in  the  shape  of  outdoor 
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relief  may  return  in  some  new  form  of  indoor  relief.  They  argue  now 
that  the  offer  of  work  on  a  farm  will  make  pauperism  attractive, 
that  labourers  will  thus  be  tempted  to  degrade  themselves,  and  that 
laziness  and  low  wages  will  ensue.  They  say  the  scheme  is  wrong  in 
principle  because  it  offers  to  the  poor  '  an  eligible '  maintenance. 
That  is  to  say,  they  rely  on  the  disagreeableness  of  indoor  treat- 
ment to  sting  men  into  activity.  A  prison-like  garb,  a  prison-like 
task  of  stone- breaking,  a  prison-like  system  of  control,  a  vexatious 
set  of  rules  against  talking,  a  stigma  attached  to  the  term  '  pauper,' 
the  solitary  confinement  of  the  casual  ward — these  constitute  the 
deterrent  force  against  too  ready  a  reliance  on  State  help,  and  the 
mitigation  of  this  force  by  the  establishment  of  a  farm  is  deprecated. 

The  offence  of  the  proposed  scheme  is  that  its  offer  is  (  eligible/ 
The  arguments  of  its  opponents  are  based,  it  will  be  seen,  on  the 
assumption  that  ineligibility  or  disagreeableness  must  be  the  condition 
of  every  offer  of  relief,  so  that  applicants  may  be  '  deterred.'  Is 
mere  disagreeableness  a  deterrent  worthy  a  civilised  community  ? 
In  a  barbaric  state  it  may  deter  wrong-doers  to  take  an  eye  for  an 
eye  ;  in  a  civilised  state  such  a  punishment  is  considered  brutal,  and 
the  wrong-doer  is  treated  as  one  to  be  educated.  In  our  prisons  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  trademaster  take  the  place  of  the  executioner, 
and  instead  of  a  brand  the  criminal,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  receives 
wages  he  has  earned.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  disagree- 
ableness and  the  vexations  with  which  poverty  is  punished  belong  to 
the  barbaric  stage.  Men  and  women  who  have  become  poor  have  as 
much  right  to  be  educated  as  the  criminals ;  they  cannot  be  driven 
to  work  by  brands  and  bullying  any  more  than  the  criminal  can  be 
driven  to  righteousness  by  giving  an  eye  for  an  eye.  May  it  not 
therefore  be  assumed  that  in  these  days  a  form  of  deterrent  must  also 
be  a  form  of  education.  A  mere  deterrent — the  treatment  which  is 
hateful  to  the  loafer  but  which  is  also  repulsive  to  the  honest  poor — 
represents  a  worn-out  system.  These  brands  of  pauperism,  this 
stone-breaking,  this  solitary  confinement  of  the  casual  can  only 
rouse  effort  by  rousing  resentment.  By  submission  to  God's  punish- 
ments a  man  finds  his  way  back  to  life  ;  by  obedience  to  these  invented 
vexations  a  man  becomes  an  enemy  to  society.  A  system  of  mere 
deterrents  cannot  long  survive  ;  one  must  be  devised  which  if  it 
punishes  does  not  degrade ;  State  relief  must  not  indeed  be  attractive, 
but  neither  must  it  be  so  repulsive  as  to  offer  to  the  honest  and 
ignorant  man  no  means  of  fitting  himself  for  work,  even  if  he  submit 
to  control.  It  is  not  fair  to  deprive  a  man  of  heaven,  but  it  is  fair 
to  say  '  he  must  work  out  his  own  salvation.'  A  deterrent  must 
be  a  form  of  education,  a  law  which,  if  a  man  obeys,  he  will  be 
improved  thereby. 

The  relief  offered  on  the  training-farm  will,  for  example,  be  in 
the  truest  sense  deterrent.  What  loafer  would  endure  to  be  sent 
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out  of  London  to  occupy  a  hut  apart  from  his  family  and  his  friends, 
to  do  dull  work  in  the  fields,  to  submit  to  continual  training  of  mind 
and  body,  to  be  deprived  even  of  the  excitement  of  gas-light.     The 
loafer  hates,  above  all  things,  to  be  improved,  and  the  farm  would  be 
more  distasteful  to  him  than  the  workhouse,  where  he  has  at  any  rate 
the  fun  of  foiling  the  master's  efforts  to  make  him  take  his  discharge. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  honest  man  would  not  gladly  endure  loneli- 
ness, dulness,  or  labour  if  at  the  end  he  could  see  himself  able  to 
earn  a  living  and  serve  his  children.  Any  man  who  being  out  of  work 
refused  such  an  offer  would  get  no  sympathy  or  encouragement  from 
his  neighbours  of  any  class.     An  indirect  advantage  of  a  training-farm 
would  indeed  be  the  right  direction  of  a  sympathy  which  is  now 
often  given  to  those  who  say  they  would  starve  rather  than  go  to  *  the 
house.'  Such  sympathy  from  members  of  the  steady  classes  makes  many 
agitations  dangerous,  and  may,  if  it  be  not  guided,  help  in  the  over- 
throw of  beneficial  action.      The  knowledge  that  in  the  workhouse 
education  and  not  punishment  was  offered  would  be  a  guide  to  sym- 
pathy, and  at  last  gain  for  guardians  the  support  of  working  people. 
Another  line  of  argument  followed  by  those  who  object  to  the 
management  of  the  training-farm  being  under  the  poor  law  takes 
its  start  from  their  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  pauperism.  *  If,' 
they  say,  *  a  man  receives  relief  from  the  rates  he  is  a  pauper,  and  as 
a  pauper  will  be  shunned  by  his  fellows  and  refused  in  the  colonies.' 
Now  by  the  term  *  pauper '  is  meant  the   cringing  creature   who 
schemes  to  escape  work ;  and  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  relief, 
or  the  method  of  its  administration,  which  brings  a  man  down  to  this 
condition.    Children  get  their  education  for  nothing  or  for  a  nominal 
fee,  working  men  enter  the  poor-law  infirmary  or  a  hospital  during 
illness,  state  pensioners  take  their  pensions,  sons  enjoy  what  their 
fathers  earned — all  these  have  relief  and  are  not  made  thereby  cring- 
ing creatures.     On  the  other  hand,  the  recipients  of  out-relief,  the 
cadgers  who  beg  for  coal-tickets,  the  habituts  of  the  workhouse,  are 
degraded.      All  receive  relief,  but  only  the   latter   may  truly  be 
described  as  *  paupers.' 

Pauperism  represents  a  moral  condition  resulting  not  from  the 
acceptance  of  relief,  but,  like  other  conditions,  more  or  less  traceable 
to  fifty  different  causes. 

The  relief  offered  in  the  training-farm  would  aim  at  exerting  an 
influence  which  would  counteract  pauperism ;  it  would  not,  like  out- 
relief,  depending  on  the  chance  favour  of  an  official  or  on  the  clever- 
ness of  an  applicant's  tale,  tempt  some  to  bully  and  some  to  cringe,  but, 
•offered  according  to  rules  capable  of  being  universally  understood,  it 
would  promote  steady  action  ;  neither  would  it,  like  much  indoor  relief, 
be  given  as  if  it  were  wrung  out  of  the  ratepayers  affording  the  reci- 
pients the  demoralising  pleasure  of  being  gainers  by  others' loss,  but  it 
would  be  given  with  the  distinct  object  of  training  men  to  work.  No 
citizen  would  therefore  grudge  the  expense  any  more  than  he  grudges 
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the  labour  spent  on  education,  and  no  recipient  would  be  any  more 
degraded  than  is  a  man  who  gets  his  technical  teaching  at  the 
People's  Palace. 

As  a  final  argument  it  is  said  that  if  guardians  employ  men  on 
a  training-farm  the  belief  will  be  encouraged  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  In  answer  to  which  it 
must  be  repeated  that  the  object  of  the  farm  is  not  to  give  work  but 
to  give  training.  The  guardians  do  already  teach  such  trades  as 
carpentering,  baking,  and  mat-making :  there  can  hardly  be  such  a 
distinction  between  working  on  the  produce  of  the  land  and  on  the 
land  itself  as  to  condemn  the  latter  as  dangerous.  The  Standard, 
commenting  on  the  proposal,  says,  'An  experiment  for  so  well- 
defined  a  purpose,  and  conducted  strictly  on  the  principle  of  making 
all  paupers  work  hard  for  their  living,  would  be  little  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  such  pernicious  establishments  as  the  national 
workshops  of  political  dreamers.' 

With  every  sympathy  therefore  for  the  objects  of  those  who  dread 
lest  poor-law  relief  should  affect  the  independence  of  the  people,  I 
submit  that  the  establishment  of  a  training-farm  is  not  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  is  false  to  the  principle  of  poor-law  reform. 

Whether  the  direction  of  such  a  farm  shall  be  in  official  or  volun- 
tary hands  must  be  settled  simply  on  practical  grounds.  For  either 
there  is  much  that  may  be  urged.  The  guardians  have  an  established 
position,  the  command  of  money,  and  they  do  all  their  work  under 
the  public  eye.  A  voluntary  association  has  a  certain  freedom  of 
action,  allows  for  the  play  of  enthusiasm,  and  depends  for  success  on 
public  support.  The  elements  which  each  supply  are  necessary.  In 
the  working  of  the  farm  there  must  be  stability  and  effective  con- 
trol ;  there  must  also  be  individual  care  and  a  certain  elasticity  in 
management. 

Ought  the  direction  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Guardians, 
which  gives  stability  ;  or  in  the  hands  of  an  association,  which  gives 
elasticity  ?  Clearly  stability  should  come  before  elasticity.  A  firm  go- 
vernment must  be  established  before  changes  can  be  successfully  tried, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  guardians  would  be  recognised  as  the  right 
body  to  direct  a  training-farm  were  it  not  (1)  that  the  scheme  is  sus- 
pected as  a  new  departure,  and  (2)  that  public  bodies  are  in  bad  repute. 
If  the  scheme  were  an  experiment  in  a  totally  different  direction  to 
any  undertaken  by  guardians,  there  might  be  good  reason  for  entrust- 
ing it  to  a  body  which  would  commit  the  State  to  nothing,  and  which 
would  die  without  leaving  heirs.  As,  however,  a  training-farm  is  a 
legitimate  development  of  the  industrial  training  of  a  model  work- 
house and  of  the  remedial  efforts  of  an  infirmary  to  help  the  same 
class  of  persons,  and  as  fitfulness  of  management  would  be  fatal,  there 
is  the  best  reason  for  entrusting  the  direction  to  guardians. 

Public  bodies,  though,  are  in  bad  repute.   The  malpractices  which 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  141.  3  F 
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have  been  lately  disclosed,  the  common  talk  about  the  red  tape  of 
officialism,  the  published  reports  of  the  vain  discussions  on  Boards — 
all  these  things  make  official  management  unpopular.  Voluntary 
associations  meet  in  private,  but  if  their  reports  were  published 
favouritism  would  be  discovered,  delays  made  manifest,  and  wasted 
time  shown  to  be  the  not  unfrequent  result  of  a  meeting.  In  addi- 
tion their  action  is  spasmodic,  depending  on  windfalls,  or  fitful, 
depending  on  the  will  of  some  powerful  supporter.  They  as  fre- 
quently die  as  live,  and  the  amount  of  money  and  energy  which  is 
every  year  'sunk  by  the  weak  administration,  the  badly  chosen 
officials,  and  the  folKes  of  voluntary  associations  would  appal  even 
those  hardened  by  tales  of  expenditure  in  public  offices. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  between  the  effectiveness  of  official  and 
voluntary  bodies.  It  is  everyone's  business  to  abuse  a  Board ;  it  is 
no  one's  business  to  abuse  a  charity,  and  it  is  the  business  of  every  sup- 
porter to  sing  its  praises.  So  the  common  opinion  gets  a  bias 
against  Boards.  If  I  sum  up  a  somewhat  long  experience,  I  would 
say  that  the  fitfulness  and  uncertainty  of  voluntary  agencies  make 
them  more  unfit  for  directing  work  than  does  the  somewhat  wooden 
stability  of  public  Boards.  I  recall  with  pain  the  method  covering  a 
want  of  method,  the  affectation  of  business  forms  while  money  was 
being  stolen,  and  the  rapid  succession  of  revolutionary  policies  which 
have  marked  some  well-designed  societies.  At  the  same  time  I 
recall  with  pleasure  the  order,  the  care,  and  the  continuity  which 
have  counterbalanced  the  slowness  and  density  of  many  public 
Boards. 

On  the  whole  the  best  results  seem  to  me  to  be  attained  when 
volunteers  supplement  official  action.  The  guardians,  for  instance, 
teach  the  children  in  their  schools,  but  lady  visitors  befriending  those 
children  incline  the  teaching  to  the  needs  of  life.  The  relieving 
officers  discover  the  cases  of  poverty,  but  the  visitors  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  making' friends  with  the  poor  discover  the  means 
of  relief.  The  School  Board  works  the  schools,  but  the  local  managers 
make  the  work  effective  for  higher  education.  In  the  present  case, 
therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  say  that  the  most  practical  course  would 
be  for  the  guardians  to  buy  the  land,  admit  the  labourers,  and  ad- 
minister the  farm.  By  this  means  the  experiment  could  be  made 
with  an  adequate  support  of  money,  and  with  a  fair  promise  of  per- 
manence, and  under  the  supervision  of  the  myriad-eyed  public.  If 
it  were  left  to  voluntary  action  there  would  be  the  delay  consequent 
on  the  difficulty  of  raising  money,  and  then  the  greater  difficulty  of 
getting  consistent  and  persistent  management.  Because  of  want  of 
money,  or  because  of  excess  of  zeal,  the  plan  would  break  down 
and  be  discredited  without  a  fair  trial. 

A  training-farm  dependent  for  its  support  on  the  moods  of  the 
benevolent  or  on  the  power  of  its  secretary  to  write  sensational 
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appeals,  dependent  for  its  control  on  the  wayward  wills  of  a  com- 
mittee subject  now  to  one  leader  and  now  to  another,  would  have  no 
stability,  and  no  subsidy  voted  by  the  guardians  would  add  this 
essential  quality.  A  training- farm  under  the  guardians  might  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  workhouse ;  the  administration  might  be  rigid,  the 
application  of  ideas  to  forms  might  be  slow,  the  representation  of 
officials  might  get  undue  consideration,  but  the  management  would 
be  stable,  and  the  service  of  volunteers  would  do  much  to  add  the 
individual  care  and  the  development  which  depends  on  enthusiasm. 

The  only  practical  and  practicable  course,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for 
guardians  to  take  the  direction  of  the  scheme. 

If  a  further  argument  be  needed  it  may  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 
position  which  guardians  occupy  in  the  public  mind.  They  are 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  as  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  They  will 
not  be  held  to  have  fulfilled  their  duties  if  they  do  nothing  but 
sting  the  poor  to  action  by  refusing  out-relief  and  by  making 
indoor  relief  ineligible.  Tonics  are  not  a  universal  remedy,  and  some 
characters  are  too  weak  to  endure  the  tonic  of  strict  treatment. 
Guardians  will  be  held  responsible  if,  as  may  well  happen  during 
some  winter,  a  chance  brings  to  their  gates  a  starving  multitude. 
They  will  be  asked,  why  they  did  not  foretell  the  catastrophe  and 
why  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  it.  To  be  a  guardian,  and  not  to 
guard,  is  to  hold  an  office  without  doing  its  work. 

Statesmanship  consists  in  prevention  more  than  in  cure.  It  is 
for  the  guardians  of  London  to  seek,  if  even  they  are  unable  to  carry 
out,  the  means  of  settling  the  problem  of  the  unemployed,  of 
hushing  that  cry  which  is  so  much  more  bitter  because  it  rises  from 
men  who,  for  want  of  knowledge,  are  in  poverty,  in  misery,  and  in 
sin.  It  is  for  want  of  character  that  so  many  suffer,  and  those  means 
alone  are  worth  support  which  are  fellow-workers  with  God  to  develop 
character. 

SAMUEL  A.  BARNETT. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND    THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

CONSIDERATIONS  of  religion  were  the  determining  elements,  at  least 
for  England,  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Parallel 
or  counter  to  these  ran  the  motives  of  private  rapine,  European 
influence,  and  other  forces,  variously  distributed  in  various  countries  ; 
but  religion  was  the  principal  factor.  And  yet  not  religion  con- 
ceived as  an  affair  of  the  private  conscience  :  not  the  yearning  and 
the  search  for  the  pearl  of  great  price :  not  an  increased  pre- 
dominance of  '  other-worldliness  : '  but  the  instinct  of  national  free- 
dom, and  the  determination  to  have  nothing  in  religion  that  should 
impair  it.  The  penetrating  insight  of  Shakespeare  taught  him,  in 
delineating  King  John's  defiance  to  the  Pope,  to  base  it,  not  on  the 
monarch's  own  very  indifferent  individuality,  but  on  the  national 
sentiment. 

Tell  him  this  tale :  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 

Add  thus  much  more  ;  that  no  Italian  priest 

Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions.1 

In  these  words  is  set  down  probably  the  most  powerful  element 
of  the  anti -Roman  movement  for  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  in 
the  seventeenth  that  the  forms  of  personal  religion  were,  for  the 
bulk  of  the  English  people,  principally  determined.2 

Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  create  this  hostility,  but  turned  it  to 
account ;  added  to  it  the  force  of  his  own  imperious  and  powerful 
will ;  and  supplied  a  new  ground  of  action  upon  which  its  energies 
could  be  mustered  and  arrayed,  in  order  to  sustain  a  sound  or 
plausible  appeal  to  Scripture  against  papal  prerogative.  Henry  was, 
in  truth,  one  of  the  most  papally  minded  men  in  England.  Sir 
Thomas  More  warned  him  that  he  had  strained  the  claims  of  the 
see  of  Rome  in  his  book  against  Luther.  But  the  atmosphere  of  his 
soul,  like  the  bag  of  Aiolos,  was  charged  with  violence  and  tempest, 
and  the  stronger  blast  prevailed.  Nothing,  Mr.  Brewer  seems  to  be- 
lieve,3 but  the  extravagance  of  his  passion  for  Ann  Boleyn  could  have 

1  King  John,  iii.  1. 

2  On  this  not  yet  fully  explored  subject,  see  Weingarten,  Eei-olutions-Kirchen 
Englands. 

1  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  iv.,  intro.  p.  dxli. 
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overcome  the  propensity  next  in  vehemence,  which  was  that  of 
attachment  to  the  Pope.  In  any  case,  the  King  showed  a  great 
sagacity  in  the  adaptation  of  his  means  to  his  ends.  He  never 
questioned  the  position  of  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the  Western 
Church,  but  he  denied  that  this  headship  or  primacy  invested  him 
with  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England.  And  this  great 
practical  change,  which  effectually  removed  the  Pope  from  the  daily 
view  of  the  English  clergy  and  people,  was  effected  without  any  shock 
to  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  even  carried  with  it  the  general 
assent  of  the  bishops  and  their  clergy.  At  no  time,  says  Hume,4 
was  he  hated  by  his  subjects,  and  the  judgment  of  our  historians 
from  the  date  of  Mr.  Hallam 5  has  been  that  the  abolition  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction  corresponded,  on  the  whole,  with  the  bent  of  the  national 
mind. 

Elizabeth  was  reported  by  the  Count  de  Feria,  a  very  competent 
observer,  to  have  a  great  admiration  for  her  father's  mode  of  ruling.6 
Had  the  course  of  nature  been  such  as  to  set  her  upon  the  throne 
at  his  death,  and  had  she  been  inclined  to  pursue  a  religious  policy 
in  some  essential  points  resembling  his,  she  would  probably  have 
been  more  largely  supported  by  the  people  than  were  either  of  the 
intervening  sovereigns  in  the  pursuit  of  opposite  extremes.  But  the 
reigns  both  of  Edward  and  of  Mary  concurred  in  this  single  point — 
that  each  of  them  powerfully  tended  to  develop  in  the  public  mind 
the  more  unmitigated  forms  of  the  two  beliefs  that  were  in  conflict 
throughout  Europe.  The  Marian  bishops  occupied  a  ground  widely 
apart  from  that  of  the  prelacy  which  under  Warham  accepted,  and 
even  enacted,  the  royal  supremacy.  The  Protestant  divines,  with 
whom  Elizabeth  had  to  deal  on  her  accession,  were  for  the  most  part 
men  addicted  not  to  Luther,  not  even  to  Calvin,  but  more  to 
Zwingli.  An  independent  orthodox  Anglicanism,  as  Mr.  Froude 
has  happily  phrased  it,  which  was  once  a  reality,  had  become  a 
dream.  At  the  moment  of  Mary's  death,  though  large  masses  of  the 
population  were  without  decided  leanings,  the  active  religion  of  the 
country  was  divided  between  purely  Roman  and  strongly  puritan 
opinions.  Even  Tunstal  had  been  converted  to  the  papal  supre- 
macy. As  papist  or  as  Zwinglian,  the  Queen  would  at  least  have 
had  a  strong  party  at  her  back.  To  the  one  and  to  the  other  she 
was  inflexibly  opposed.  If  she  was  resolved  to  make  bricks  after 
her  own  fashion,  she  had  to  make  them  without  straw.  For  the 

4  Hist.,  ch.  xxxiii. 

s  Constit.  History,  i.  113  n.  Green's  History,  ii.  178,  219.  Mr.  Gairdner  says 
(Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  viii.,  Preface,  p.  11)  that  the  nation  disliked  the  change. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  speak  thus  of  that  portion  only  of  the  change  which 
abolished  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  The  divorce,  the  modes  of  proceeding 
with  the  monasteries,  the  cruel  executions,  and  finally  the  despotic  government  of 
the  Church,  are  separable  from  those  measures  of  the  reign  which  seem  to  have 
carried  national  approval.  •  Froude's  Hist.,  vi.  525. 
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purposes  of  religion,  she  had  no  party  at  her  back.  But  she  knew 
that  sovereignty  in  England  was  a  strong  reality,  and  that  the  will 
of  every  Tudor  had  counted  for  much  in  the  determination  of 
national  policy.  She  knew,  she  could  not  but  know,  that  in  strength 
of  volition  she  was  their  equal,  and  that  in  the  endowments  of  her 
intellect,  as  well  as  through  the  preparatory  discipline  of  her  life, 
she  excelled  them  all.  In  no  portion  of  her  proceedings  did  she 
more  clearly  exhibit  sagacious  discernment  and  relentless  energy  of 
purpose  than  in  her  cautious  but  never  wearying  effort  to  manipulate 
the  religion  of  the  country  in  a  sense  which  should  be  national,  but 
should  not  be  that  either  of  the  Zwinglian  or  Calvinian  exiles,  or  of 
the  Roman  court.  She  told  the  Spanish  ambassador  on  her  acces- 
sion, says  Strype,  that  she  acknowledged  the  Real  Presence,  and 
'  did  now  and  then  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary.' 7 

Like  her  sister,  she  made  it  her  primary  object  to  act  upon  the 
form  of  public  worship.  And  her  first  effort  appears  to  have  assumed 
the  shape  of  an  inquiry  whether  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  could  be 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  new  legislation,  or  whether  she  must 
take  that  of  1552  for  her  point  of  departure.  As  the  Book  of  1552 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  come  into  extensive  use  in  the  short 
period  of  its  legal  existence  before  the  death  of  the  young  King,  it  is 
probable  that  the  measure  she  preferred  would  have  been  the  safest 
for  the  country  at  large.s  Questions  were  apparently  submitted, 
through  Cecil,  to  the  divines  that  had  in  charge  the  preparation  of  a 
reformed  Common  Prayer  Book,  which  proposed  for  consideration  the 
retention  of  the  ceremonies  of  1549  and  the  virtual  resumption  of 
the  Book  of  that  year.9  The  reply  of  Greste  (or  Guest),  who  was  among 
the  more  moderate  of  these  divines  (in  the  absence  of  Parker  through 
sickness),  was  unfavourable  on  all  the  points,  and  even  proposed  to 
leave  open  the  posture  for  reception  of  the  elements.10  The  second 
Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth  was  accordingly  assumed  as  a  basis :  with 
changes,  however,  which  served  to  indicate  the  inner  sense  of  the 
Queen.  They  were  carefully  limited  in  number,  but  were  chosen  with 
extreme  skill,  in  consonance  with  the  ideas  of  the  Queen,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  (probably)  the  Archbishop  to  be.  The  old  words  of  delivery 
in  the  Holy  Communion  were  prefixed  to  the  new ;  and  the  rubric  of 
1552,  which  denied  the  'real  and  essential'  presence,  was  omitted. 
Another  rubric  was  framed  for  the  retention  of  the  priestly  vestments 
such  as  they  had  been  before  the  first  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  And, 
while  the  Communion  Office  was  to  be  read  at  « the  Table  '  in  the 

7  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.,  part  1,  p.  3. 

'  On  the  state  of  religious  opinion  in  the  country,  and  on  the  action  of  the  clergy 
respecting  the  Elizabethan  settlement,  see  the  ingenious  argument  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Smith, 
S.J.,  in  The  Alleged  Antiquity  of  Anglicanism,  pp.  61-7. 

•  Dugdale's  Life  of  Bishop  Geste,  p.  38  ;  Collier's  History,  vi.  249  ;  Hook's  Arch- 
ttthopt  of  Canterbury,  ix.  175. 

10  Annals,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.  p.  459,  seqq. 
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'  accustomed  place  '  of  the  church  or  chancel,  where  the  daily  prayers 
were  appointed  to  be  read,  yet  power  was  given  to  the  ordinary  to 
vary  it,  and  the  chancels  were  to  remain  as  in  time  past.  Now  the 
altars,  displaced  wholly  or  partially  under  Edward,  had  been  replaced 
under  Mary.  And  thus  they  were  to  continue,  but  with  a  discretion 
meant  without  doubt  to  meet  the  diversified  exigencies  of  the  time. 
And  the  clause  in  the  Litany  which  prayed  for '  deliverance  from  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  from  all  his  detestable  n  enormities'  was  can- 
celled. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  every  presumption  that  the 
important  stroke  of  policy  involved  in  these  changes  was  due  not  to 
clerical  but  to  royal  and  individual  influences.  The  answers  of  Guest, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  indicate  no  leaning  to  any  of  them,  but 
recommend  a  further  development  of  the  second  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  in  the  direction  of  Puritanism,  by  a  legalised  option  to  stand 
at  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  act  of  reception.  Had  the  divines 
had  their  way,  there  might  at  once  have  been  a  conflict  with  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  party,  a  crisis  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
possibly  a  war  both  civil  and  foreign.  Apart  from  any  ritualistic 
and  theological  leanings  of  the  Queen,  she  did  what  the  national 
safety  and  unity  evidently  required.  The  spirit  of  nationalism, 
generally  dominant  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  had  given  way  first  in 
one  direction  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  apparently  without  reserves,  then 
in  the  other  direction  with  some  reserves,  to  polemical  interests  and 
passions.  In  her  it  found  a  restorer  and  a  champion.  Elizabeth  ad- 
mitted the  Protestant  claim  in  the  gross,  but  admitted  it  with  serious 
discounts.  Yet  those  discounts  were  adjusted  with  extraordinary 
skill. 

Every  one  of  these  was  an  important  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  party ;  and  such  on  this  side  was  the  effect,  that  the  mass 
of  them  conformed,  and  only  a  sprinkling  of  individuals  or  families 
kept  up  in  secrecy,  and  with  no  ostentation,  but  with  more  or  less 
of  connivance  from  the  Government,  the  Roman  rite. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  there  was  to  be  reckoned,  first, 
that  the  Book,  except  in  a  score  of  lines,  was  the  Book  of  1552.  Nor 
was  every  concession  to  the  Roman  party  a  blow  to  the  Puritans. 
No  one  could  seriously  contend  for  the  irreverent  and  scurrilous 
petition  dropped  out  of  the  reformed  Litany.  The  restored  words 
of  delivery  in  the  Communion  Office  did  not  operate  as  a  test ;  for 
it  was  only  by  implication  that  they  clashed  with  the  Zwinglian 
theory.  The  only  change  which  was  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
Puritans  was  the  introduction  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  ornaments 
rubric.  This  was  indeed  a  daring  measure  in  the  face  of  the  reforming 
divines,  who  had  witnessed  only  six  years  before  the  legislative  pro- 
hibition of  alb,  vestment,  and  cope  in  the  prefatory  rubric  to  the 
11  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  epithet  was  'abominable.' 
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Order  for  daily  prayer.  It  was  probably  meant  for  the  rural  districts, 
where  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  would  at  the  time  be  popular. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  to  show  that  it  ever  was  enforced 
against  unwilling  clergymen,  or  that  it  supplied  a  prominent  topic 
for  the  controversies  of  the  day.  In  the  matter  of  clerical  habits, 
these  turned  mainly  on  the  use  of  the  surplice.  It  was  as  much  as 
the  Queen  and  Government  could  do  to  hold  this  narrower  ground 
with  success,  against  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Puritans  in 
mass,  and  the  leanings  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  bishops.  But 
they  did  hold  it :  and  the  experience  of  the  Cromwellian  and  Eestor- 
ation  periods  shows  that  they  rightly  gauged  the  general  tendencies 
of  the  nation,  which  did  not  favour  a  naked  Protestantism.  They 
suffered  the  ornaments  rubric  to  lie  partially  dormant,  but  they 
kept  it  in  force,  and  they  sternly  resisted  all  attempts  to  alter  the 
Prayer  Book  in  the  sense  of  the  Swiss  ^Reformation.  Even  before  the 
Deposing  Bull  and  the  consequent  breach  with  the  Eoman  party,  these 
attempts  became  serious  ;  and  in  1566  a  bill  *  to  temper  the  whole 
to  the  Puritan  gust '  had  been  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  Elizabeth  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  her,  and  the  order 
was  obeyed.  She  further  commanded  that  no  such  bill  should  there- 
after be  brought  in  till  it  had  been  examined  and  approved  by  the 
clergy.12  In  this  injunction  there  was  no  small  astuteness.  For  the 
clergy  in  convocation  could  not  examine  or  approve  without  the 
license  of  the  Queen  previously  had. 

The  resistance  to  the  surplice  was  not,  however,  wholly  without 
effect  on  the  proceedings  of  authority.  By  the  Advertisements  of 
1566,  it  was  declared  sufficient,  and  the  more  elaborate  vestments  were 
thus  far  set  aside.  But  the  Queen  could  not  be  induced  to  give  her 
sanction,  and  with  it  the  force  of  law,  to  these  Advertisements,13  which 
went  too  far  for  her,  and  not  far  enough  for  the  party  of  the  Puritans 
either  in  her  council  or  in  the  country.  She  merely  connived  at 
them  ;  and  according  to  Strype  14  they  produced  at  the  time  no  con- 
spicuous effect.  They  did  not  conciliate  the  Puritans ;  but  they 
probably  accelerated  the  disuse  of  the  ornaments  rubric  as  a  whole. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  Elizabethan  Prayer  Book,  more  scanty 
regard  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  ecclesiastical  authority  than  in  the 
original  introduction  of  the  Book  under  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  small 
Committee  of  Divines,  made  small  no  doubt  in  order  that  it  might 
not  be  formidable,  but  appointed  in  order  to  observe  a  kind  of  decency, 
was  invested  with  no  public  authority,  and  had  not  the  presence  or 
the  countenance  of  a  single  bishop.  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  without  autocratic  dealing  in  this  affair  the  Queen  would  have 
been  unable  to  secure  the  concessions  to  Catholic  sentiment  which  she 
knew  to  be  necessary,  and  which  she  rightly  judged  that  the  Protes- 
tant leaders  among  the  clergy  would  not  at  the  time  have  allowed. 
"  Collier,  vi.  514.  *  Strype's  Parfor,  i.  317.  M  Strype's  Annals,  I.  ii.  130. 
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That  she  was  not  governed  by  a  disposition  to  withhold  from  the 
spiritualty  its  fair  share  of  influence  and  power,  we  shall  presently  see. 

In  this  portion  of  her  work  the  Queen  obtained  a  substantial 
though  not  a  complete  success.  She  gave  tolerable  satisfaction  at  the 
time,  as  is  evident,  to  that  large  number  of  her  subjects  who  saw 
that  the  independence  of  the  nation  was  safe  in  her  hands,  and  who 
were  not  given  to  religious  extremes.  She  adjourned  her  quarrel 
with  the  two  organised  parties  which  were  actively  polemical,  until 
an  epoch  when  her  position  was  consolidated  and  she  had  strength 
sufficient  to  encounter  each  of  them  in  turn.  It  was  beyond  her  power 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  them,  or  even  to  prevent  the 
struggle  of  the  opposing  elements  within  the  Church  itself  from  even- 
tually arriving  at  a  crisis,  two  generations  later  in  our  history.  But 
the  conclusive  issue  of  that  crisis  in  1661  clearly  showed  that,  so  far  as 
public  worship  was  concerned,  and  altogether  apart  from  any  religious 
question  on  the  merits,  she  estimated  more  correctly  than  either  of 
the  dissatisfied  sections  the  sense  and  tendencies  of  the  nation. 

In  relation  to  that  exterior,  but  practically  most  important,  depart- 
ment of  a  national  establishment  of  religion,  the  Elizabethan  policy 
was  summed  up  in  the  sagacious  choice  of  a  position,  and  a  deter- 
mined conservatism  in  defending  it  against  the  mutually  inimical  but 
co-operating  hosts  by  which  it  was  attacked. 

We  have  presently  to  turn  from  the  popular  side  of  the  Church 
system  and  to  consider  it  in  another  aspect.  But  before  passing  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen  with  respect  to  its  constitutional  and  juri- 
dical side,  it  may  be  right  to  observe  that,  although  she  followed 
former  practice  in  the  provisional  suppression  of  preaching  by  the 
civil  authority,  her  regard  for  law  was  decorous  in  comparison  with 
that  of  her  sister  Mary,  who  not  only  punished  bishops  and  clergy- 
men by  deprivation  under  her  commission  for  marriages  which  were 
authorised  by  statute  and  which  had  never  been  invalidated,  but 
actually  committed  to  prison  Sir  James  Hales,  a  judge  of  the  land, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty,  for  informing  the 
people  in  a  charge  from  the  bench  that  it  was  their  duty  to  conform 
to  the  statutes  enacted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  still  in  force.15 

In  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  Elizabeth  was  but  a  stepmother  to 
the  National  Church.  It  was  thirteen  months  after  her  accession 
before  there  was  in  England  a  single  prelate,  except  Kitchin  only, 
prepared  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the  Church  respecting  the  supre- 
macy, such  as  it  had  been  unanimously  declared  by  the  Convocation 
of  1531,  and  such  as  it  still  remained.  For  nearly  six  of  these  months 
she  had  no  power  by  statute  to  proceed  against  the  actual  occupants 
of  the  sees.  The  deprivations  were,  when  that  power  had  been 
secured,  speedily  effected.  Many  sees  had  been  previously  vacated  by 

15  Collier,  vi.  35. 
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death,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  Crown  enjoyed  the 
revenues  of  them  all.  A  system  of  exchanges  of  property  was  now 
set  in  motion,  by  which  they  were  heavily  impoverished ;  and  Collier 
is  reproved  by  Burnet  for  saying  that,  while  Mary  made  martyrs  in 
the  Church,  Elizabeth  made  beggars.16  Mary  had  actually  remitted 
a  tax,  due  but  not  levied,  on  her  accession ;  had  procured  the  im- 
portation of  no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  to 
sweeten,  some  say  by  direct  bribery,  the  advent  of  her  husband  Philip. 
She  had  also  done  what  little  in  her  lay  to  repair  by  voluntary  foun- 
dations the  ruin  of  the  ancient  monasteries.  I  now  return  to  the 
main  question. 

On  the  legal,  political,  and  exoteric  side  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  the 
transactions  of  the  Queen's  reign  were  a  series  of  efforts  at  reconstruc- 
tion both  positive  and  negative.  Negative,  in  her  resistance  to  re- 
volutionary change  ;  and  positive,  in  providing  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  system  of  governing  the  Church  by  the  direct  agency  of  the 
State,  which  under  Henry  the  Eighth  had  been  largely  established 
through  the  vicariate  of  Cromwell,  and  which  had  been  developed  under 
Edward  the  Sixth,  through  the  council  of  State,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  Church  of  the  country  was  or  would  soon  have  become  simply  a 
department  of  the  executive.  'The  country  at  large  did  not  wish  to 
see  the  bishops,  as  Cranmer  largely  helped  to  make  them,  reduced 
to  being  the  holders  of  a  merely  deputed  and  revocable  office ;  and 
still  less  could  it  observe  with  satisfaction  that  the  chairs  of  religious 
learning  were  occupied  by  foreign  divines,  as  though  England  laboured 
under  the  incapacities  of  a  spiritual  minority. 

The  Bill  to  re-establish  the  Royal  Supremacy  was  introduced 
when  Elizabeth  had  been  only  for  four  months  on  the  throne ;  and 
in  the  framing  of  this  Bill  all  the  foundation-stones  were  firmly  laid 
for  the  legal  re-establishment  of  the  National  Church,  under  condi- 
tions which  secured  the  just  control  of  the  State,  but  which  likewise 
restored  to  it,  in  its  own  sphere,  a  reasonable  liberty  of  action. 
Elizabeth  probably  gave  effect  in  this  matter  to  her  religious  con- 
victions ;  but  can  it  be  doubted  that  she  also  perceived  how  a  policy 
like  that  of  her  brother's  reign  would  have  made  the  Church  not 
indeed  tolerant,  but  yet  contemptible,  and  even  incapable  of  contri- 
buting as  a  great  factor  in  the  body  politic  to  the  strength  of  the 
State,  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  the  independence  of  the  Crown  ? 

In  one  of  the  important  changes  made  in  this  Act,  she  was 
enabled  to  play  into  the  hands  of  both  parties  at  once.  The  title 
of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  enacted  by  Parliament  in  1534 
without  the  qualifying  clause  of  1531,  and  borne  by  Mary  until  the 
time  of  her  second  Parliament,  was  dropped  from  the  new  Bill. 
Mr.  Froude  has  shown  from  the  correspondence  with  the  Spanish 
Government  how  offensive  was  this  title  on  the  Roman  side.  But 
"  Burnet,  part  iii.,  pref.  p.  3  ;  Collier,  ix.  438. 
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all  those  Protestants  who  had  any  worthier  conception  of  the  Church 
than  as  a  mere  emanation  from  the  Crown,  viewed  it  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Saviour,  whose  '  alone  Headship  '  has 
been  so  manfully  asserted  in  Scotland.  It  ceased  to  be  a  legal  title. 
And  yet  the  ghost  of  it  did  not  cease  to  haunt  the  secular  mind  ; 
so  that  a  Parliament  of  Anne,  in  the  preamble  to  an  Act,  idly  and 
untruly  recited  that  the  Queen  was  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
England.17  Elizabeth  went  even  farther  than  the  renouncement  of 
this  title.  In  the  language  of  the  unanimous  Convocation  of  1531, 
the  monarch  was  also  the  unicus  ac  supremus  dominus,  the  only 
and  supreme  lord  of  the  Church.  And  while  scruple  arose  upon  the 
suprermnn  caput,  about  these  words  there  was  no  controversy  at 
all.  The  only  title  adopted  by  Elizabeth  is  that  embodied  in  her 
oath  of  supremacy,  which  declared  her  to  be  the  'only  supreme 
governor  of  this  realm  ...  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes  as  temporal.' 18 

While  extravagant  claims  were  thus  abated,  and  the  more 
modest  phrases  put  in  legal  use,  the  necessary  substance  of  power 
was  retained.  The  general  words  for  the  annexation  of  jurisdiction 
to  the  Crown,  in  section  vi.  of  the  Act,  are  substantially  the  same  as 
in  the  Act  of  1534.  But  a  different  turn  is  given  to  it  by  the  oath, 
which  touches  only  judicial  proceedings,  and  by  the  title  of  the  Act, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Preamble,  stamps  upon  it  a  conservative  character. 
It  is  '  an  Act  to  restore  the  ancient  jurisdiction  '  and  to  abolish  *  all 
foreign  power  repugnant  to  the  same ; '  and  the  Preamble  expounds 
the  title  in  the  sense  exclusively  of  relieving  the  subject  from  a 
foreign  oppression. 

In  order  to  bring  fully  into  view  the  nature  of  this  change,  it  is 
needful  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  regal  headship  had  in  truth 
two  main  aspects :  in  one,  it  was  a  defence  against  the  papal 
jurisdiction  ;  in  the  other,'  it  was  an  assertion  of  absolute  power  over 
the  National  Church.  In  the  first  of  these  senses  it  had  been 
accepted  and  enacted  by  the  clergy  in  1531  ;  and  Tunstal  was  the 
only  one  among  the  bishops,  who  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time 
seriously  disquieted  by  the  apprehension  that  it  might  become  the 
instrument  of  a  spiritual  usurpation.  Yet  he  had  already  taken  the 
field  as  an  independent  champion  in  his  work  against  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Pope.  It  was  when  Henry's  absolutism  began  to  be 
developed,  mainly  through  the  agency  of  Cromwell,  that  it  was  seen 
how  the  royal  headship  was  available  for  purposes  of  oppression,  as 
it  was  confined  and  limited  by  none  of  the  known  Lines  of  law. 
Warham  was  the  next  to  indicate,  by  his  protestation  on  behalf  of 
the  Pope,  his  apprehension  on  this  score ;  and  Fisher,  three  years 

17  I  understand  that  the  same  legend  (for  it  is  no  better)  appeared  on  one  of  the 
Great  Seals  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 

18  1  Eliz.  c.  22,  sect.  vii. 
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after,  -witnessed  to  it  with  his  blood.  At  a  later  period,  it  drove 
Tunstal  and  Gardiner,  with  others,  to  recede  from  the  ground  they 
had  previously  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  Elizabeth  therefore 
declared  by  her  legislation  that  she  desired  to  govern  within  the 
limits  of  legal  precedent,  although  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign  she 
had  at  least  on  one  occasion  claimed  an  absolute  sovereignty  alike 
in  the  civil  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  spheres. 

There  were  other  manifestations  of  this  legal  intention  in  the 
Act  of  Supremacy.  But,  in  order  to  apprehend  them  clearly,  it  is 
requisite  to  go  back  to  an  important  statute  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

The  Act  of  1532-3  19  for  the  Restraint  of  Appeals  is  introduced  by 
a  Preamble  which,  though  it  does  not  make  the  law,  declares  the 
sense  of  the  legislator  and  forms  a  great  historic  landmark.  The 
leading  points  of  this  preamble  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  realm  of  England  is  an  Empire,  governed  by '  one  supreme 
head  and  King.' 

2.  To  this  King  <  a  body  politick,'  divided  in  terms  and  by  names 
of  spiritualty  and  temporalty,  is  bound  to  bear  '  a  natural  and  humble 
obedience.' 

3.  This  King  is  duly  furnished  by  God  to  render  final  justice  to 
*  all  manner  of  folk '  within  his  realm,  without  appeal  to  any  foreign 
prince  or  potentate. 

4.  The  spiritualty,  or  English  Church, '  always  hath  been  reputed ' 
and  also  found  '  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself,'  without  any  '  inter- 
meddling from  abroad,'  '  to  declare,  interpret,  and  show '  '  any  cause 
of  the  law  divine.' 

5.  The  laws  temporal  have  in  like  manner  been  administered  by 
the  temporalty. 

6.  And  both  these  authorities  and  jurisdictions  co-operate  together. 
In  this  Preamble,  if  anywhere,  we  may  be  said  to  have  a  specimen 

of  scientific  politics.  It  closes  a  multitude  of  questions.  The  king- 
dom is  independent.  The  king  is  unlimited  in  all  causes  which 
arise.  He  works  through  counsellors.  The  counsellors  are  ecclesi- 
astical for  church  purposes,  and  temporal  for  civil  purposes.  There 
are  two  jurisdictions,  separate  but  co-operative.  And  the  old  contro- 
versy of  appeals  to  Eome,  which  had  raged  from  before  the  time  of 
Stephen,  is  finally  decided  in  the  sense  of  the  independence  of  the 
realm. 

This  Preamble  strikes  a  death-blow,  not  at  the  office  of  the  Pope 
as  primate  or  patriarch  in  the  corporate  action  of  the  Church  uni- 
versal, but  at  what  Palmer  terms  his  ordinary  jurisdiction.  It  seems 
as  if  it  had  been  framed  to  reassure  those  who,  like  Tunstal,  were 
alarmed  for  the  autonomy,  under  the  king,  of  the  local  church.  It 
was  framed  in  the  year  following  that  prelate's  remarkable  protest 

19  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12. 
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in  the  Convocation  of  York,  and  appears  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
meet  the  claims  of  that  protest.  It  seems  not  too  much  to  assume 
that  this  Preamble  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  prelates  and  clergy 
to  the  organic  change  effected  by  the  extinction  of  the  foreign  juris- 
diction, and  even  obtained  their  acquiescence  in  some  measures 
which  did  not  correspond  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  Preamble  itself. 
For  these  measures  they  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  1533  20  was  enacted 
an  appeal  to  the  King  *  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,'  and  each  cause 
was  to  be  decided  by  a  commission  issued  ad  hoc ;  a  derogation  from 
the  important  principle  that  divine  causes  and  temporal  affairs  were 
to  be  governed  by  distinct  organs,  though  it  may  be  allowed  that 
the  provision  for  a  separate  commission  appointed  for  judicial  pur- 
poses, the  spirit  of  the  Preamble.  But  in  executive  matters  no  fit 
provision  was  made  for  applying  it,  and  down  to  the  year  1553  the 
Preamble  passed  more  and  more  into  practical  oblivion. 

Under  the  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  two  statutes  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made  were  revived,21  and  the  Preamble 
accordingly  resumed  its  proper  place  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  foreign  jurisdiction  was  abolished,  and  the  jurisdiction  ecclesi- 
astical and  spiritual,  but  only  such  as  had  heretofore  been  or  might 
lawfully  be  used,  was  re-annexed  to  the  Crown.22  But  the  Act  pro- 
ceeds by  the  next  section  to  provide,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
great  preamble,  that  the  Queen  may  appoint  such  person  or  persons, 
being  natural-born  subjects,  as  she  shall  think  fit  to  exercise  the 
whole  of  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  on  her  behalf. 
This  is  a  proceeding  analogous  to  the  creation  of  a  court  of  civil 
judicature  for  civil  purposes,  and  thus  arose  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission.23 The  proceedings  of  this  court  were  marked  by  the  spirit 
of  absolutism  and  of  harshness,  which  belonged  to  the  time :  it 
centralised  in  the  metropolis  a  portion  of  the  business  that  should 
have  been  locally  disposed  of,  and  it  trespassed  in  all  directions  on 
competing  jurisdictions.  It  was  not  therefore  an  engine  of  tolerance  ; 
nor  were  any  of  the  measures  of  this  reign  steps  in  the  direction  of 
civil  or  religious  freedom  for  individuals.  The  sore  places  of  the 
body  politic  were  at  the  time  not  civil  but  ecclesiastical,  and  with 
these  sore  places  the  court  had  to  deal.  It  fell  therefore  into  odium, 
and  was  justly  abolished  by  16  Car.  I.  c.  11.  But  it  was  very  re- 
markable as  a  conservative  attempt  made  by  the  Queen  to  save  the 
religious  concerns  of  the  country  from  becoming  the  prey,  as  they 
had  formerly  been,  of  its  Cromwells,  its  Somersets,  and  its  North- 
umberlands.  It  was  judicial,  not  executive  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  Act 
went,  it  provided  for  the  exercise  of  the  Supremacy  only  in  the  judicial 
sphere.  It  was  an  attempt,  made  apparently  in  good  faith,  to 

20  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.         21  1  Eliz.  1,  sees,  iv.,  vi.        -  Ibid.  sees,  xvi.,  xvii. 
23  See  on  this  Court,  Stephen's  Notes  Eccl.  Statutes,!.  357;  and  Gibson's  Codex,  i. 
44-50.      There  is  a  different  numbering  of  the  sections  in  the  Statutes  at  Large. 
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place  these  affairs  under  the  control  of  qualified  persons,  in  con- 
formity with  the  declarations  of  the  great  Preamble ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  appears  to  be  praiseworthy,  and  to  have  been  successful.  A 
main  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Act,  according  to  the  language  of 
the  repealing  Act,  was  its  assumption  of  the  temporal  powers  of  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

In  the  enactment,  under  which  this  Court  was  appointed,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  view  to  dealing  with  the  Marian  bishops,  as  to 
whom  it  must,  by  the  month  of  April  (1559),  have  become  certain  that 
they  would  not  consent  to  abolish  the  foreign  jurisdiction .  Queen  Mary 
appears  to  have  appointed  a  commission  for  deposing  the  Edwardian 
prelates  by  virtue  only  of  the  royal  supremacy.  But  Elizabeth 
proceeded  in  the  whole  of  this  matter  with  a  strict  regard  to  legality. 
The  full  authority  of  the  State  was  obtained  to  tender  the  oath,  and 
to  deprive  (sec.*  xx.)  for  refusal :  while  the  oath  itself  was  founded 
on,  and  lay  within,  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Convocation  in  1531,  which 
had  never  been  annulled. 

The  ecclesiastical  moderation  of  the  Queen  seems  further  to  have 
been  shown  in  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Act  against  the  erection 
of  new  forms  of  heresy,  a  danger  more  than  usually  formidable  from 
the  vehemence  of  religious  controversy  at  the  time,  and  from  the 
strong  temptation  to  imitate  with  a  tu  quoque  the  proceedings  of 
the  papal  see.  By  a  remarkable  provision  of  the  Act  (sec.  xxxv.),  no 
matter  could  be  adjudged  by  any  commission  under  the  Act  to  be 
heresy,  unless  either — 

1.  It  had  been  so  adjudged  already  by  Scripture,  or  any  of  the 
four  first  general  councils,  or  by  some  other  such  council  in  the  words 
of  Scripture ;  or 

2.  It  should  be  so  adjudged  by  Parliament,  the  clergy  in  Convo- 
cation assenting. 

Since  the  power  to  appoint  these  commissions  now  no  longer 
exists,  the  enactment  touching  heresy  is  without  legal  force,  but  it 
is  remarkable  as  a  feature  of  the  Elizabethan  system  ;  and  the  con- 
dition which  it  established  for  securing  the  joint  assent  of  Parliament 
and  Convocation  before  private  liberty  could  be  restrained  by  any 
new  sentence  of  heresy  was  in  force,  and  was  probably  of  great  and 
beneficial  effect,  for  more  than  eighty  years. 

Queen  Elizabeth  also  restored  the  action  of  the  spiritualty,  sub- 
ject to  regal  control,  in  the  important  matter  of  episcopal  elections. 
By  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  and  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  2,  bishops  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patent.  Under  Mary  (1  &  2  P.  and  M.  c.  viii.) 
the  old  law  of  election  was  restored.  This  Act  was  repealed  in  1  Eliz. 
c.  1,  but  with  reservations;  and,  by  the  seventh  section,  the  25  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  20  was  revived  and  still  remains  the  law  of  the  land.  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  elect  the  person  named,  the  King  may  present  to 
the  Metropolitan  without  election,  and  the  body  of  persons  in  default 
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incur  a  premunire.  But  election  even  under  these  restraints  has 
proved  to  be  of  value.  For,  first,  it  is  a  relic  and  symbol  of  the 
popular  as  well  as  clerical  powers  embodied  in  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  Church  with  regard  to  episcopal  elections.24  And,  secondly, 
experience  has  shown  that  in  England,  during  times  of  laxity,  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  has  been  exercised  with  greater  moderation 
and  discernment  than  in  the  sister  kingdom  of  Ireland,  where  the 
bishops  were  appointed  by  letters  patent. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
no  more  was  heard  of  the  issue  of  the  commissions  subsisting  during 
pleasure,  under  which  the  bishops  had  been  content  to  act  during 
the  later  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  reign  of  his  son  Edward. 
There  was,  however,  much  negative  action,  embraced  by  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth,  which  was  not  less  important  than  the  positive. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  there  had  grown  up  an  appre- 
hension sufficiently  reasonable  lest  some  of  the  canons,  '  provincial  or 
synodal '  (so  they  were  described),  might  clash  with  the  statutes  of 
the  realm,  and  might  be  'much  prejudiced  to  the  King's  prerogative 
royal '  and  onerous  both  to  him  and  to  his  subjects.25  Accordingly, 
the  clergy  had  petitioned  for  the  appointment  of  thirty-two  persons 
— one  half  to  be  of  their  own  body,  and  the  other  moiety  members  of 
one  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament — to  examine  the  said  canons, 
and  to  present  for  the  King's  assent  such  of  them  as  should  be  deemed 
meet  to  stand.  An  Act  was  passed  accordingly  ;  but  with  a  strict  pro- 
viso that  none  of  the  approved  canons  should  be  contrariantto  preroga- 
tive, custom,  or  statute.  This  law  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  Acts 
in  1535  and  1542-3.  The  appointments  were  made,  and  the  work 
was  ready,  so  that  when  the  King  died  letters  patent  had  been  prepared 
for  giving  it  effect.  Another  Act  was  passed  in  1549  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  enterprise. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
this  stage,  and  there  are  differences  of  opinion  among  the  authorities. 
What  appears  probable  is  that  a  commission  of  thirty-two  was 
reconstituted  under  the  Act  of  Edward  for  purposes  of  form,  but  that 
the  work  was  delegated  in  the  first  place  to  eight  among  them, 
under  the  name  of  a  preliminary  work  of  preparation ;  and  then 
that,  as  Dr.  Cardwell  states,  there  was  a  further  delegation  to  two — 
namely,  Archbishop  Cranmer  and,  proh  pudor,  Peter  Martyr.26  By 
these  two  the  work  was  remodelled  or  corrected.  England  must 
indeed  have  been  poor  when  such  a  share  in  such  a  work  was  accorded 
to  a  foreign  divine. 

For  it  must  be  observed  that,  like  most  other  projects  of  the  period, 
this  particular  project  had  now  completely  changed  its  face.  It  was 

24  Phillimore,  Eccl.  Law,  i.  38.  "  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  xix.  sec.  1. 

2*  See  Cardwell's  Rcformatio  Le$.  Eccles.,  pp.  viii.,  xxv.,  xxvi.,  325  (Oxford,  1850); 
Stephen's  Eccles,  Statutes,  I. 
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now  no  1  onger  the  reasonable  plan  for  reforming  our  synodal  and 
provincial  canons,  and  placing  them  under  due  restraint  of  law.  We 
cannot  be  altogether  surprised  to  find  that  the  original  definition  of 
the  aim  had  been  found  too  narrow ;  for,  besides  native  canons,  much 
foreign  matter  relating  to  the  Church  had  by  use  hardened  into 
British  law,  and  required  without  doubt  the  application  of  the  pruning 
hand.  But  much  more  was  now  intended  than  a  corrective  work. 
The  title  of  the  Edwardian  Act 27  was  *  An  Act  that  the  King's 
majesty  may  nominate  and  appoint  two  and  thirty  persons  to  peruse 
and  make  Ecclesiastical  Laws.'  A  material  change  of  plan  had 
been  at  least  theoretically  made  in  1543,  when  the  title  and  purpose 
of  the  Act  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  words  *  and  to  esta- 
blish all  such  laws  ecclesiastical  as  shall  be  thought  by  the  King  and 
them  convenient  to  be  used  in  all  Spiritual  Courts.'  When  to  these 
extensions  of  project  was  added  the  change  of  agents,  as  it  stood  in 
1552,  we  see  plainly  that  not  only  had  the  liberty  of  the  subject  been 
seriously  imperilled  by  foregoing  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  but  the 
ground  had  been  laid  for  cutting  off  this  country  from  all  community 
with  Christendom  in  its  laws  of  religion.  It  was  no  longer  a  plan  for 
a  correcting  or  amending  statute,  however  extensive :  the  aim,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Reformatio  Legum,  was  to  establish  by  a  complete  scheme, 
newly  hatched,  a  new  point  of  departure.  This  mode  of  action  was 
utterly  alien  to  the  conservative  spirit  of  British  legislation.  The 
ecclesiastical  law  of  the  country  was,  like  its  temporal  law,  a  gradual 
growth.  There  was  a  common  law  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  a  common 
law  of  the  State.  The  new  method  of  procedure  seemed  to  cut  away 
every  bond  of  union  with  the  past,  and  to  establish  a  kind  of  legislation 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  national  traditions.  Accordingly  the  Preface, 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  written  in  admirable  Latin,  by  Cheke  or 
Haddon,  decries  the  old  laws  in  the  mass,  and  describes  the  provisions 
of  the  work  as  absolutely  new :  quorum  materia  ab  optimis  undique 
legibus  petita  videtur ;  non  solum  ecdesiasticis,  sed  civUibus  etiam, 
veterumque  Romanarum  prcecipua  antiquitate. 

This  spirit  of  novelty  commended,  naturally  enough,  the  Reformatio 
Legum  to  the  extreme  party,  which  had  become  so  powerful  in  the 
Convocation  of  Elizabeth  that  it  nearly  accomplished  a  fresh  revolu- 
tion in  the  Prayer  Book.  In  1562,  an  obscure  statement  of  Bishop 
Gibson  appears  to  intimate  that  the  Convocation,  or  its  Lower  House, 
moved  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  but  without  any  practical  result.  In 
]  571,  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth  against  the  Queen  had  brought 
about  a  crisis,  and  attempts  were  made,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  Convocation,  to  procure  the  adoption  of  the  work.  Gibson 
states  that  this  movement  was  promoted  by  Archbishop  Parker.28  It 
is,  however,  quite  impossible  that  this  statement  can  apply  to  the  text 
of  the  volume  as  we  have  it  now,  and  as  in  the  main  it  left  the  hands 
*  3  &  4  Ed.  VI.,  c.  xi.  a  Gibson's  Codex,  p.  952. 
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of  Cranmer  or  of  Martyr.  For  it  was  in  this  very  Convocation  that 
Parker  procured  the  adoption,  by  the  whole  body  of  his  comprovincial 
bishops,  of  a  canon,  by  which  preachers  were  enjoined  to  teach  no- 
thing to  their  people  except  what  was  agreeable  to  Scripture  and  had 
been  collected  therefrom  by  'the  Catholic  Fathers  and  ancient 
bishops.' 29  Whereas  the  Meformatio  virtually  sweeps  away  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry,  and  expounds  the  sacraments 
in  a  manner  wholly  incompatible  with  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Articles, 
and  recognises  no  interpretative  office  in  the  Church  Universal. 
Hook  says  30  that  the  measure  failed  through  the  joint  opposition  of 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Queen.  Cardwell  says,31  '  So  little  does  the 
Queen  appear  either  to  have  approved  of  the  book  or  to  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  general  measure,  that  no  attempt  apparently  was  made 
during  her  reign  to  revive  the  Act  of  1549,  and  it  seems  probable, 
from  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Queen  all  along  viewed  the  action 
of  the  reforming  preachers,  that  she  may  have  suggested  as  well  as 
approved  the  remarkable  canon  of  1571  which  was  intended  to 
guarantee  their  orthodoxy. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Queen  may  have  regarded  this  code  as  im- 
porting, by  the  precision  of  its  terms,  an  abridgment  of  her  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction ;  on  the  other,  there  were  strong  reasons  for 
desiring  the  enactment  of  a  book  of  discipline  which  might  raise  the 
standard  of  practice  in  the  Church.  But  we  cannot  suppose  the 
Queen  to  have  overlooked  what  is  obviously  the  main  point  in  the 
whole  question,  namely  this :  A  new  code,  intended  not  to  consoli- 
date the  existing  law,  but  to  uproot  and  replace  it,  meant  a  new 
Church.  The  Elizabethan  policy  was  to  maintain  both  the  personal 
succession  in  the  Church  and  the  continuity  of  its  law,  subject  to 
control  from  the  civil  power  and  to  all  necessary  amendments.  What 
she  seems  to  have  desired  was,  that  the  amending  laws  in  the  Church 
should  hold  the  same  place  for  the  Church,  as  great  reforming  and 
reconstructing  statutes  for  the  State :  they  maintain  the  ancient 
constitution,  while  they  alter  and  improve  it. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  what  may  be  called  the  shelving 
of  the  Reformatio,  because  it  was  not  an  omission,  but  a  renuncia- 
tion, and  because  its  extreme  importance  as  a  determining  condition 
in  the  history  of  the  actual  Church  of  England  has  not,  I  think,  been 
sufficiently  exhibited  by  our  historians  in  general. 

Among  the  minor  inconveniences  of  such  a  code,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  it  would  have  required,  first,  a  new  tradition  of  inter- 
pretation, and,  secondly,  continual  amendment.  When  we  reject 
wholesale  the  aid  which  the  labour  of  preceding  generations  has  pro- 
vided, we  expose  our  own  work  to  the  severest  treatment  from  the  gene- 
rations that  are  to  follow.  The  legislator,  as  such,  is  compelled  by  his 

29  Wilkins,  Cuncili  i,  iii.  267.  *  Hook's  Parker,  p.  362. 

31  Cardrvell,  pref.  p.  xii. ;  Stephen's  Ecclesiastical  Statutes,  i.  331  n. 
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office  to  judge  on  their  behalf  as  to  particular  points.  But  if  he 
chooses  to  judge  for  them  on  all  points,  that  is  his  own  fault  and 
folly.  Men  so  acting  are  apt  to  tumble  into  pitfalls.  Thus,  to  take 
a  minute  instance,  the  Reformatio  orders  that  where  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  found  obscure  it  shall  be  cleared  32  from  the  Hebrew  text ; 
its  compilers  doubtless  being  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  youngest 
Hebrew  MS.,  from  which  the  LXX  worked,  was  by  many  centuries 
older  than  the  oldest  of  those  upon  which  the  present  Hebrew  text  is 
based;  and  perhaps  also  that  the  Septuagint  is  cited  as  freely  as 
the  Hebrew  in  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Such  objections, 
however,  are  only  accessory  to  those  which  lie  against  the  principle 
or  initial  conception  of  the  scheme. 

It  still  remains  to  examine  the  Elizabethan  policy  in  its  relation 
to  the  creed  of  the  Church.  And  here  again  we  have  to  notice  both 
a  negative  and  an  affirmative  side  of  this  policy.  Negatively,  the 
Queen  not  only  withstood  all  overtures  for  further  change  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  but,  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  reign,  she 
would  not  suffer  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  be  imposed  by  law  even 
on  the  clergy.  Evidently  she  regarded  them  as  an  instrument  which 
had  been  required  and  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
but  one  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  hand  in  a  ductile  condition,  and 
might  be  dealt  with  according  as  any  change  in  those  circumstances 
might  thereafter  require.  But,'when  the  Pope  had  launched  his  Bull 
of  Deposition,  she  met  it  by  falling  back  all  the  more  frankly  upon 
her  people,  and  took  a  step  acceptable  to  the  reforming  party  by 
allowing  the  Articles  to  find  a  place  upon  the  statute  book.33  Even 
then  the  obligation  was  confined  to  persons  under  the  degree  of  a 
bishop  and  to  the  Articles  which  concern  the  '  true  Christian  faith  ' 
and  the  sacraments. 

But  she  had  included  in  her  proceedings  as  to  the  Articles 
perhaps  the  boldest  of  all  her  strokes  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  had 
acted  in  excess  of  law  with  a  far-sighted  view  to  the  recognition  and 
consolidation  of  other  law  which  rested  on  a  deeper  and  more  secure 
foundation. 

The  twentieth  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  begins  in 
these  words :  *  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies, 
and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.' 

These  words  were  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Articles  of 
1562  ;  and  the  reference  in  the  statute  is  not  to  that  original,  but  to 
a  printed  book  and  to  its  title,  which  is  not  yet  perhaps  fully 
identified.  It  was  only  as  we  approached  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  that  Dr.  Lamb,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College  in 
Cambridge,  published  his  'Historical  Account  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles'  from  1553  to  1571,34  and  for  the  first  time  placed  beyond 

11  Ji'.  I.  c.  12.  »  13  Eliz.  c.  12.  «  Cambridge  ;  Deightons,  1829. 
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dispute  the  question  how  this  most  important  clause  first  found  its 
way  into  the  body  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Lamb  observes  35  that  the  clause  appears  in  the  first  printed 
copy  of  the  Articles,  which  was  issued  under  the  Queen's  authority  in 
1563.  It  was  inserted  there  after  the  Articles  had  passed  the  Con- 
vocation, and  before  they  could  be  published  with  authority.  In 
order  to  have  authority  under  the  Act  of  Submission,  they  required 
the  Great  Seal  to  be  attached  to  them,  and  thus  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Queen.  That  she  was  personally  the  author  of  this 
clause  becomes  almost  a  certainty  from  circumstantial  evidence.  In 
the  first  place,  she  kept  the  book  in  her  hands  for  a  twelvemonth. 
In  the  second  place,  when  it  came  forth,  she  appended  to  the  book 
a  statement  that  she  had  assented  to  it  '  after  diligent  reading  and 
scrutiny  by  herself : '  quibus  omnibus  .  .  .  per  seipsam  diligenter 
prius  lectis  et  examinatis,  regium  suum  assensum  prcebuit. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  point  in  which  the  Queen  laboured  for  the  cause 
of  religious  reaction  and  reconstruction  through  the  Articles.  She  ob- 
tained for  the  time  the  exclusion  from  the  Book  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Article  (on  non-reception  by  the  wicked),  which  of  the  whole  number 
was  perhaps  the  most  markedly  Protestant.  Cecil,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  practically  one  with  the  Queen  in  religious  position  and  belief, 
as  well  as  by  general  conformity  of  mind,  laboured  to  bring  Arch- 
bishop Parker  to  the  excision  of  this  Article.  He  failed ;  but  the 
Article  was  struck  out  of  the  Book,  and  only  reappeared  in  1571 
when,  after  the  Deposing  Bull  of  the  Pope,  the  reforming  party  had 
become  too  strong  for  the  Queen,  and  she  was  compelled  partially  to 
beat  a  retreat. 

I  have  said  partially,  because,  when  she  could  no  longer  prevent 
the  Parliament  from  intermeddling  in  the  matter,  she  endeavoured 
by  a  side  movement  in  some  considerable  degree  to  neutralise  their 
action. 

The  Commons  had  passed  in  1566  a  Bill  for  Subscription ; 3G  but 
the  Queen  stopped  its  progress  in  the  Lords.  In  1571  the  Parliament 
again  met.  It  was  on  April  2  ;  and  on  the  7th  a  similar  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, together  with  other  Bills  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  of 
them — the  Bill  for  Subscription  being  one — appeared  on  May  3  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  was  in  defiance  of  the  Queen,  who  on  May  1  37 
.had  given  them  to  understand  that  she '  liked  very  well  of  the  Articles ' 
and  would  publish  them,  but '  not  to  have  the  same  dealt  in  by  Parlia- 
ment.' She  gave  her  assent  to  the  Bill  on  May  29.  But  in  the  mean- 
time it  had  been  adopted  (in  a  form  not  identical  with  that  of  1562  38) 
and  subscribed  in  Convocation  on  the  llth,  with  an  order  for  circula- 

35  Historical  Account,  p.  33.  Hardwick  in  1851  followed  Lamb  (1829).  He  examines 
the  subject  more  at  large  (pp.  129-52).  Various  points  still  remain  open  to  discussion. 
My  attempt  is  to  deal  with  any  of  them  only  so  far  as  they  regard  the  Queen. 

3B  Dr.  Lamb,  p.  24.  37  Ibid.  p.  27.  33  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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tion  in  all  the  dioceses,  and  it  was  published  with  a  royal  Eatifica- 
tion,39  which  makes  no  reference  to  the  Act,  and  therefore,  I  make 
no  doubt,  preceded  it.  In  this  Book40  the  Twenty-ninth  Article 
reappears,  while  the  disputed  clause  in  the  Twentieth  remains 
excluded.  Assent  to  this  was  probably  the  price  which  Elizabeth  had 
to  pay  for  having  the  Articles  settled,  issued,  and  circulated  (as  Con- 
vocation had  ordered)  throughout  the  country  without  any  notice  of 
the  action  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 

But  prudence  did  not  permit  the  Queen  any  longer  to  baulk  her 
Parliament,  and  the  Bill  became  an  Act.  There  remains  the  question, 
What  book  or  copy  of  the  Articles  was  that  which  passed  through 
the  Houses  ?  Plainly  not  that  used  by  the  Convocation  :  for  they 
acted  and  signed  while  the  House  of  Lords  had  in  its  custody  the 
Book  referred  to  by  the  Act.  In  the  Book,  as  Dr.  Lamb  thinks  it 
was  passed  by  Parliament,41  the  disputed  clause  does  not  appear ;  but 
neither  does  the  Twenty-ninth  Article.  It  appeared,  however,  in  one 
or  more  editions  published  in  that  year.42  Until  the  rule  of  Laud,  it 
was  sometimes  included  and  sometimes  omitted.  It  was  then  de 
facto  fastened  into  the  body  of  the  Articles.  It  finally  obtained 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  authority  in  the  great  settlement  of  166243 
which  finally  sealed  the  effort  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Act  declares 
the  Articles  to  be  the  same  as  those  named  in  the  statute  of  1571. 

Besides  the  case  of  the  Articles,  there  is  another  instance  in  which 
Elizabeth  seems  clearly  to  have  gone  beyond  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional limits  of  her  executive  power. 

Edmund  Grindal,  successor  of  Parker,  became  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  1576.  His  primacy  was  a  very  short  one.  As  a  man  of 
earnest  piety,  he  was  sensible  of  the  grievous  defect  of  preaching 
power  in  the  clergy,  and  he  appears  while  Archbishop  of  York  to 
have  encouraged  the  use  of  a  remedy  by  what  were  called  the  exer- 
cises or  prophesyings,  conferences  of  the  clergy  on  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, begun  and  concluded  with  prayer.  His  promotion  to  Canter- 
bury was  by  some  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  the  Queen  to  have  him 
more  under  her  control. 

There  was  much  to  say  for  the  exercises :  which,  however,  in  his 
first  year  he  had  to  place  under  the  control  of  most  rigid  rules.44  But 
this  did  not  avail,  and  in  his  second  year  the  Queen  prohibited  them 
by  proclamation  as  not  warranted  by  the  laws.45  This  was  in  May  1577. 
In  June  he  was  sequestered,  on  account  of  non-compliance,  for  six 
months,  and  confined  to  his  house.  He  appointed  vicars-general  for 
his  diocese,  and  was  occasionally  called  upon  to  act.  He  remained  a 
nominal  primate,  without  influence  or  power,  until  1583,  when  he  died 

*  Ibid.  p.  29.  *>  Nos.  v.  and  vi.  of  the  copies  printed  by  Dr.  Lamb. 

"  No.  iii.  of  the  forms  printed  by  him. 

n  Lamb,  p.  37.     Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Articles,  pp.  140-5. 

13  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  4,  sec.  xvii. 

41  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iv.  287.  «  Ibid.  p.  289. 
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just  as  the  arrangements  for  his  resigning  his  see  were  approaching 
completion.46  The  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth 
can  exhibit  no  more  remarkable  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  on  the 
one  side,  and  absolute  submission  on  the  other,  than  we  find  in  the 
case  of  Grindal.  In  1580,  sixteen  bishops  of  his  province  petitioned 
for  his  restoration,  but  in  vain.47  The  singular  feature  of  the  Queen's 
conduct  is  this,  that  she  used  arbitrary  power  in  opposition  to  the 
sense  of  her  prelates,  in  order  to  maintain  the  strict  law  and  discipline 
of  the  Church.  She  had  not  disposed  of  the  Marian  bishops  by  prero- 
gative, but  by  law.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  case,  and  that  of  her  ope- 
rations on  the  Articles,  are  the  only  instances  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
of  her  going  beyond  the  law ;  and  in  both  cases  it  was  clearly  with  a 
view  not  to  weakening,  but  to  securing  the  Church  against  what  she 
thought  more  dangerous  illegality.  It  is  right  that  her  motive  should 
be  observed,  without  asking  how  far  it  affords  justification  or  excuse. 
Let  us  no  w  review,  in  a  summary  manner,  and  according  to  the 
best  evidence  in  our  possession,  the  chief  acts  and  attempts  of  this 
extraordinary  woman,  done  or  attempted  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  character  and  position  of  the  Eeformed  Church  of  England. 

1.  She  began  by  a  tentative  effort  to  use  the  Book  of  1549  as 
the  basis  of  reformed  worship,  but  desisted  for  lack  of  support ;  for 
she  had  a  quick  discernment  of  the  practicable. 

2.  Falling  back  on  the  Book  of  1552,  she  made  legal  provision 
for  continuity  as  to  what  met  the  eye  in  public  worship,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  ornaments  rubric. 

3.  She  provided  against  a  most  palpable  breach  in  the  audible 
and  moral  continuity  of  the  service  of  the  Church,  by  the  re-inser- 
tion of  the  ancient  words  of  delivery  in  the  ministration  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  and   by  the   abandonment  of  the  Zwinglian  rubric  at 
the  close  of  the  service. 

4.  She  conciliated  those  of  Eomeward  leanings  without  offending 
any  man  of  sense  by  striking  out  from  the  Litany  the  clause  which 
denounced  the  Pope. 

5.  She   resisted   successfully   the    attempts   of    the   House    of 
Commons  to  innovate  upon  the  Prayer  Book ;  and  she  resisted  also 
the  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Articles,  until  the  violent  hostility  of 
the   Pope   compelled   her   to    strengthen   herself    in   the   quarters 
opposed  to  him. 

6.  She    dropped   the   claim   to   the    headship   of  the   Church, 
and  gave  thereby  satisfaction  to  the  Puritans,  as  well  as  to  the  friends 
of  the  unreformed  religion. 

7.  She  limited  the  supremacy,  by  defining  it  to  be  such  as  had 
lawfully  belonged  from  old  time  to  the  Sovereigns  of  England. 

8.  She  provided  against  the  absorption  of  the  spiritual  estate  in 
the  executive  by  constituting  a  separate  organ  for  the  disposal  in 

46  Strype's  Life  of  Grindal,  chaps,  v.,  xiv.  *7  Wilkin?,  Concilia,  iv.  293. 
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the  temporal  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  by  confining  it  to 
judicial  functions. 

9.  She  placed  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  dogmatic  narrowness  by 
enacting  that  nothing  should  be  declared  anew  to  be  heresy  except 
with  the  assent  both  of  the  spiritualty  and  the  temporalty. 

10.  She  established  as  her  ordinary  method  of  action  in  Church 
matters   that   of  communications   from  herself  or   her   council   to 
the  Primate  or  the  bishops,  as  the  actual  chief  magistrates  of  the 
Church,  sometimes  in  the  tone  of  request,  sometimes  of  injunction. 

11.  Instead  of  renewing  the  Act  of  Edward  the  Sixth  for  the 
appointment  of  bishops  by  letters  patent,  she  restored  the  method 
of  a  conge,  cl'elire  for  their  election. 

12.  She  put  an   end   to   the   system   of    commissions    during 
pleasure,  under  which  the  prelates  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward 
the  Sixth  had  acted. 

13.  She  renounced  the  policy  and  plan  of  a  new  code  of  laws  for 
the  Church  which  had  been  actively  prosecuted  under  both  those 
Sovereigns. 

14.  When  driven  by  the  urgency  of  affairs  to  allow  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  to  take  their  place  on  the  statute  book  as  a  test,  she 
contrived  for  their  issue  to  the  country  on  her  own  authority  and 
that  of  the  clergy,  without  any  notice  either  of  the  Act  or  of  its 
limitations. 

15.  In  her  jealousy  lest  the  substance  of  the  Eucharistic  doctrine 
should  be  impaired,  she  fought  hard  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Article,  which  asserts  non-reception  by  the  wicked. 

16.  She  introduced  into  the  Twentieth  Article  the  declaration 
not  only  of  the  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  that  '  the 
Church  hath  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.' 

17.  She  used  every  effort  to  obtain  the  aid  of  some  of  the  bishops 
in  possession  for  filling  the  vacant  sees,  and  issued  her  mandate  for 
the  election  of  Parker  only  on  theday 48    when  she  had  secured  the 
official  adherence  of  one  at  least  among  them. 

18.  In  clearing  the  sees  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Marian  bishops 
she  acted   strictly,   as  has   recently   been   shown   in  this  Eeview,49 
according  to  law  both  of  the  State  as  declared  by  the  first  Act  of  her 
own  reign,  and  of  the  Church  as  established  by  Convocation  in  1531, 
and  never  thereafter  cancelled. 

I  might  refer  to  the  retention  of  the  law  of  Mary  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  to  the  controversy  on  images,  and  to  other  matters, 
but  the  heads  here  enumerated  will  probably  suffice. 

It  is  singular,  and  somewhat  disheartening  for  the  student  of 
human  action,  to  note  the  manner  in  which  this  great  scheme  of 
effort,  so  boldly  and  so  persistently  undertaken  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  has 
been  estimated  by  some  writers  on  the  history  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  England. 

18  Lamb,  p.  11.  «  July  1888. 
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Mr.  Hallam,  a  wise  and  moderate  writer,  has  noticed  the  personal 
leanings  of  Elizabeth,  and  thinks  she  may  also  have  been  guided  by 
high  motives  of  equity  and  prudence,  yet  inclines  towards  censuring 
her  for  not  meeting  the  demands  of  the  Puritans.50     Carwithen  com- 
mends her  for  firm  resistance  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.51     But 
neither  of  these  authors  appears  to  perceive  or  to  allow  how  much 
there  was  in  her  policy  of  real  initiative,  of  creative  or  reconstructive 
energy.     Hume    accuses  the  Queen  of  having  by  the  Act  of  Supre- 
macy assumed  absolute  power,  among  other  things,  to  establish   or 
repeal  all  canons ; 52  of  which  in  the  Act  there  is  not  a  word.     More 
strangely  still,  Dr.  Lamb,  to  whose  investigations  of  facts  and  docu- 
ments we  are  so  much  indebted,  treats  53  her  insertion  in  the  Twentieth 
Article  of  the  power  of  the  Church  to  establish  rites,  and  of  her 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith,  as  equivalent  to  declaring  herself 
to  be  not  only  the  protector  but  the  sole  director  of  her  subjects' 
faith  ;    and  again  he  speaks  of  her  asserting  her  *  prerogative  as 
supreme  Head  of  the  Church,' 54  which  even  Hume  perceived  that  she 
had  renounced.    Collier  censures  her  for  having  made  beggars  in  the 
Church  without  allowance  for  service  in  any  other  direction.55  Bishop 
Short  appreciates  her  greatness,  gives  her  credit  for  personal  piety, 
and  blames  her  love  of  power.50     None  of  these  writers,!  think,  have 
awarded  to  her  exactly  that  which  is  her  due. 

And  her  due  is  not  the  praise  of  an  amiable  character,  or  of  a  friend 
or  promoter  of  individual  freedom  as  distinguished  from  national  in- 
dependence. A  Tudor  from  top  to  toe,  her  own  disposition  led  her 
to  strong  exercises  of  power,  and  the  real  necessities  of  the  case 
inclined  her  in  the  same  direction.  To  modify  the  Articles  of  her 
own  motion  by  insertion  and  exclusion,  to  sequester  and  virtually 
depose  at  her  will  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  lawless  acts. 
But  how  can  we  impute  general  lawlessness  to  a  Princess  who  made 
so  many  laws  in  restraint  of  her  own  power  over  the  Church  ;  or  how 
charge  her  with  despotism  in  the  Church,  when  even  those  acts  which 
most  savoured  of  it  were,  whether  in  themselves  wise  or  unwise,  yet 
certainly  addressed  in  good  faith  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  legal  constitution  and  of  an  effective  authority  apart 
from  her  own  ? 

I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  acts  and  abstentions  which 
have  here  been  put  together  were  by  no  means  isolated  or  impul- 
sive, but  were  parts  of  a  scheme  or  system.  The  essence  of 
this  scheme  or  system,  undertaken  in  concurrence  with  an  arbitrary 
civil  government,  it  may  be  in  a  larger  or  smaller  degree  for  the  sake 
of  it,  was  to  build  up  the  Church,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  prero- 
gative, which  had  been  used  so  largely  under  Henry  and  Edward  to 
depress  and  dishonour  it  as  to  threaten  depriving  it  of  all  capacity  to 

40  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  191,  4to.  "  Vol.  ii.  c.  xv. 

52  Hume,  V.  xlviii.  s»  Dr.  Lamb,  p.  33.  *4  Ibid.[p.  24. 

"  Collier,  ix.  438.  ss  Hist,  of  Church  of  England,  pp.  468-69. 
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command  respect,  to  train  character,  or  to  exercise  beneficial  influence. 
Other  princes,  however,  Charlemagne  for  example,  have  conceived  and 
pursued  a  constructive  policy  in  the  Church.  The  point  in  which 
Klizabcth  stands  alone,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  this,  that  she  pursued  her 
work  from  first  to  last  mainly  in  opposition  to  the  Church's  rulers 
and  without  a  party  to  support  her ;  that  is  to  say,  without  a  hold  in 
religion  on  either  party  except  that  they  liked  her  better  than  they 
liked  the  idea  of  change,  which  might  increase  the  power  of  their  an- 
tagonists. Thus  it  may  truly  be  said  that  she  rode  upon  the  storm 
and  that  she  had  hardly  more  than  one  great,  faithful,  able  servant 
to  help  to  steady  her  in  her  seat. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Elizabeth  made  no  direct  contribution  by 
her  religious  policy  to  another  essential  requisite  of  the  national 
character,  that,  namely,  which  was  represented  and  fostered  by  Puri- 
tanism ;  and  to  which  we  owe  it  that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
the  birth-sin  of  the  English  Keformation  and  the  plague-spot  of  the 
Church  of  England,  did  not  undermine  and  absorb  the  political 
liberties  of  the  nation.  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  is  that 
if  the  policy  of  the  Queen  was  the  only  one  which  in  those  days  could 
have  secured  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  then  she  took  a 
certain,  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  circuitous  road  towards  the 
establishment  of  religious  freedom. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  ideal  than  the  English  Church 
has  been  in  its  practical  development.  Perhaps  even  in  its  ideal  it 
is  assailable  enough.  Yet  it  has  been  a  solid  and  not  trifling 
piece  of  human  history,  and  has  had  a  large  share  in  moulding  the 
character  and  determining  the  fortunes  of  a  great  nation.  This 
paper,  this  brief  study,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  is  not  a  panegyric 
either  upon  an  institution  or  a  human  being ;  it  simply  aims  at  the 
exhibition,  by  the  enumeration  of  facts  in  one  among  many  aspects, 
of  a  mind  persistent  in  its  work,  and  singularly  powerful  while  clad 
in  female  form.  That  this  nation  is  what  it  is,  and  this  Church  is 
what  it  is,  may  without  praise  or  blame,  but  only  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact,  be  owned  due  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  much  as  to  any 
human  being,  that  has  ever  in  this  island  enjoyed  or  suffered  the  stern 
bracing  experience  of  life. 

\V.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION  IN 
THE    UNITED   STATES. 

THE  Presidential  Election  of  the  6th  of  November  was  the  most 
important  which  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  since  that  of 
Lincoln  in  1864.  It  involved  clear  and  distinct  issues,  which  must 
have  an  important  influence  upon  the  future  industrial  prosperity  of 
that  great  nation,  and  will  exercise,  by  reflex  action,  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  United  Kingdom.  The  election  was  especially  interest- 
ing because  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  discussing 
the  question  of  a  tariff  revision  with  a  concentrated  intensity  very 
rare  indeed  among  large  masses  of  men. 

The  Eepublican  candidates  were  General  Harrison  for  the  office 
of  President,  and  Mr.  Levi  Morton  for  that  of  Vice-President. 
General  Harrison  belongs  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  is  grandson  of 
a  former  President.  His  family  has  long  held  an  honoured  position 
in  Virginia,  and  the  candidate  himself  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  man  of  ability,  of  uprightness,  and  of  honour.  He  is  not, 
however,  the  true  leader  of  the  ^Republican  party.  Mr.  Elaine,  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  holds  that  distinguished  position,  though  he 
declined  to  be  nominated  as  candidate  at  the  Eepublican  Convention. 
He  has  great  popularity  among  the  people,  but  is  distrusted  by  a 
large  number  of  independent  voters,  who  formed  a  party  called  the 
*  Mugwumps  '  to  defeat  his  election  in  1884.  Nevertheless  he  would 
then  have  been  elected  President  but  for  an  untoward  accident. 
Shortly  before  that  election  Blaine  received  a  deputation  of  ministers 
of  various  denominations,  one  of  whom  stated  that  the  Democratic 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  142.  3  H 
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party  rested  on  three  R's — Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion.  This 
alliterative  collocation  of  words  was  not  repudiated  by  Elaine,  and 
gave  grave  offence  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Irish  party,  many  of  whom 
transferred  their  votes  to  Cleveland.  Thus  Elaine's  « magnetism,' 
as  the  Americans  call  his  power  of  attracting  the  masses,  failed  him 
on  the  critical  day  of  the  election.  The  strong  personality  of  Elaine 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  Mugwumps  and  many  other  inde- 
pendent voters  feared  that  if  General  Harrison  became  President  he 
would  be  a  nominal  Mikado,  with  an  active  Tycoon  reigning  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Levi  Morton,  of  New  York,  the  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Vice-President,  has  scarcely  been  seen  or  heard  during  the 
campaign.  He  was  formerly  American  Minister  at  Paris,  and  dis- 
charged his  diplomatic  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Democratic  candidates  have  much  more  personality  than 
those  of  the  Republicans.  Grover  Cleveland,  now  President,  and 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  Convention  as  their  nominee  for  a  new 
term  of  years,  was  scarcely  known  beyond  his  own  State  as  a  politi- 
cian till  the  election  of  1884.  During  his  term  of  office  he  has 
shown  much  independence,  ability,  and  honesty.  He  has  pursued 
an  even  path,  with  little  regard  to  his  popularity  among  politicians, 
and  though  he  has  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Civil  Service  reformers, 
tis  conduct  has  imposed  respect.  His  bold  letter  last  year  on  the 
dangers  of  the  surplus  revenue  was  the  manifesto  of  a  true  statesman. 
He  could  have  insured  his  election  this  year  without  difficulty  had 
he  said  nothing  in  his  election  address  as  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff; 
but  he  preferred  the  bolder  course  of  making  this  the  flag  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  hitherto  has  been  divided  in  its  convictions 
upon  that  subject.  The  least  creditable  act  of  Cleveland  was  the 
issue  of  his  famous  Message  to  Congress  of  the  23rd  of  August,  in 
•which  he  asks  for  power  to  make  a  retaliatory  war  upon  the  industry 
of  Canada  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty  by 
the  Senate.  War  is  still  an  acknowledged  right  between  nations, 
but  retaliation  in  peace  has  ceased  to  exist  in  international  rela- 
tions. Congress  tried  to  re-establish  it  by  an  Act  during  the  time 
of  the  Fenian  plots  in  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  protecting  American 
citizens  from  arrest.  Last  year  Congress  passed  an  Act  empowering  re- 
taliation with  Canada  if  it  continued  its  aggressions  on  American  fisher- 
men. This  is  Cleveland's  justification  for  his  Message,  because  the 
rejection  of  the  Treaty  threw  him  back  on  the  Act  of  1887.  That  Act 
was  practically  aimed  at  the  prohibition  of  Canadian  fish,  with  the 
view  of  protecting  the  industry  of  New  England  fishermen,  although 
only  25  per  cent,  of  them  are  Americans,  the  rest  being  chiefly  from 
New  Brunswick  and  other  Canadian  provinces.  The  Message  of 
Cleveland  had  several  purposes,  which  we  must  infer,  as  they  were 
not  expressed.  The  Treaty  made  at  Washington  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  with  the  aid  of  the  Western  senators,  who  thought  that  they 
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had  no  immediate  interest  in  the  question.  It  is  a  controversy  of 
small  dimensions.  Fresh  fish  imported  from  Canada  are  on  the  free 
list,  and  though  the  Senate  Bill  for  revising  the  tariff  continues 
nominally  this  exemption  from  duty,  they  are  virtually  prohibited 
by  a  clause  excluding  fish  kept  fresh  by  ice.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  law  yet,  so  the  duty  levied  on  salt  fish  from  Canada  amounts 
only  to  about  360,000  dollars  011  a  declared  value  of  2,000,000  dollars. 
Probably  not  one  dollar  of  this  small  duty  reaches  the  Treasury,  for 
its  collection  entails  a  line  of  custom-houses  and  a  service  of  naval 
vessels  of  war  on  the  coast.  The  removal  of  this  small  duty  upon  a 
food  mainly  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  among  whom  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  are  the  chief  consumers,  would  secure  from  Canada  all 
the  privileges  which  the  New  England  fishermen  desire;  but  recipro- 
city of  this  kind  is  against  the  spirit  of  protection.  The  retaliatory 
Message  of  Cleveland  asked  for  power  to  suspend  the  laws  or  regu- 
lations permitting  the  transit  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  in  bond 
through  the  United  States  to  Canada.  No  overt  act  of  hostility 
to  American  fishermen  011  the  part  of  Canada  had  occurred  for  two 
years,  and  the  modus  vivendi  suggested  by  Chamberlain  and  his 
colleagues  at  Washington  was  working  without  friction.  The 
Message  was  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.  The  power  asked  was  immense, 
because  it  enabled  the  Executive  Government  of  Washington  to 
seize  the  throat  of  the  Canadian  railways  at  Maine,  and  cut  off 
through  communication  to  ports  like  New  York  and  Boston.  This 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  new  railway  system  of  Canada,  though  it 
struck  almost  as  severely  the  farmers  in  the  Western  States  of  the 
Union,  by  severing  their  important  connections  with  Canadian  rail- 
ways. This  was  a  lesson  to  Western  senators  that  they  had  some 
interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty.  The  great 
political  effect  of  the  President's  Message  was  that  it  prevented  the 
Fisheries  question  being  made  the  battleground  of  contention  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  during  the  election  campaign.  The  twist 
given  to  the  tail  of  the  British  lion  by  this  threat  of  retaliation 
gratified  the  anti-English  feeling  of  the  Irish  party.  As  a  political 
move  it  was  wholly  successful.  Perhaps  we  should  ascribe  to  Cleve- 
land a  higher  motive,  and  believe  that  one  of  his  purposes  was  to 
prevent  bad  blood  being  engendered  between  the  two  countries,  had 
the  campaign  turned  upon  the  discussion  of  an  international  contro- 
versy. It  practically  vanished  from  view,  and  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  except  for  the  cunning  trap  laid  for  our  late  excellent  and 
popular  British  Minister  at  Washington.  The  private  and  confiden- 
tial letter  which  he  wrote  to  an  assumed  English  gentleman,  re- 
ferred to  the  proposed  retaliation  of  the  President,  and  said :  '  But 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  elected,  while  he  will  uphold 
the  position  he  has  undertaken,  he  will  manifest  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  question  involved  in  his  Message.'  No 
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words  could  be  more  moderate  or  prudent  from  a  private  correspon- 
dent in  an  unofficial  position  ;  but  their  improper  publication  raised 
a  storm  which  affected  Lord  Sackville's  position,  although  he  only 
stated  in  guarded  language  the  universal  belief  of  the  whole  country. 
The  retaliatory  Message  of  the  President  produced  an  unexpected 
and  serious  evil,  because  the  Kepublican  party,  in  order  to  over- 
trump it,  raised,  through  Senator  Sherman,  a  discussion  in  the 
Senate  as  to  the  desirability  of  annexing  Canada.  It  has  been  only 
owing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  that  the  threats  of 
retaliation  and  annexation  have  been  discounted  at  their  proper 
value  as  electioneering  cries.  Nevertheless  the  cry  for  annexation 
of  Canada  will  again  arise  as  a  serious  political  question,  because  as 
long  as  protection  continues,  vast  as  is  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  too  small  for  such  a  policy.  I  show  further  on  that 
it  produces  over-production  in  the  home  market,  to  which  the 
manufacturers  are  practically  restricted,  and  there  is  need  of 
more  consumers,  who  are  looked  for  in  the  developing  population 
of  Canada. 

Judge  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  is  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  the  office  of  Vice-President.  He  is  generally  called  the  '  Old 
Eoman,'  as  a  term  of  affection,  and,  in  spite  of  his  age,  he  has  been 
a  power  in  the  campaign,  from  what  he  himself  calls  his  *  stump 
oratory,'  which  deserves  a  better  name,  as  it  is  singularly  terse  and 
vigorous. 

We  now  pass  to  the  chief  subject-matter  of  the  campaign. 
The  accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  country,  is  a  condition  of  finance  which  has  startled  the  nation 
and  made  urgent  the  cry  for  the  reduction  of  taxation.  This  accu- 
mulation proceeds  at  a  rate  of  about  two  millions  sterling  each  month. 
On  the  31st  of  August,  after  every  effort  had  been  made  to  pay  off 
available  debts,  the  surplus  stood  at  about  133£  million  dollars.  The 
4  per  cent,  debt  stands  at  25  premium,  so  it  is  best  to  wait  till  it 
falls  due  at  par  in  a  few  years.  In  the  mean  time  the  surplus,  or  part 
of  it,  is  deposited  on  full  security  at  various  banks,  with  the  view  of 
not  disturbing  too  much  the  circulating  medium.  The  amount  of  the 
surplus  is  estimated  at  one-tenth  of  the  money  in  circulation.  At 
the  rate  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  every  day  and  every 
night,  the  money  of  the  people,  which  they  need  in  their  business,  is 
being  poured  into  the  public  treasury,  where  it  is  not  needed.  All 
parties  agree  that  this  must  be  stopped.  In  the  mean  time  it  has  led 
to  public  plunder  and  reckless  extravagance.  Both  the  Eepublican 
and  Democratic  parties  are  afraid  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
c  Grand  Army '  in  relation  to  pensions  for  veterans  in  the  war.  They 
are  voters,  and,  if  offended,  might  turn  the  scale  in  the  election. 
Since  1861  the  number  of  claimants  for  pensions,  either  on  the 
grounds  of  past  services  or  having  lost  relations  in  the  civil  war,  has 
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been  737,200,  "while  the  amount  paid  to  them  has  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  198  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  No  one  doubts 
that  there  must  be  fraud,  but  it  requires  an  independent  executive 
to  defeat  it.  President  Cleveland  has  been  bold  in  exercising  his 
veto  on  pensions,  and  this  was  one  of  the  active  cries  against  his  re- 
election. Widows  of  soldiers  must  have  a  marvellous  longevity,  for  I 
observe  that  there  are  still  10,787  pensioned  widows  whose  husbands 
died  in  the  war  of  1812.  Last  year  the  pension  list  amounted  to 
nearly  15^  million  pounds,  or  about  half  as  much  more  as  the  whole 
cost  of  the  United  States'  army  and  navy.  Still  this  is  charged  in 
the  annual  expenditure,  and  the  large  surplus  remains.  The  Demo- 
crats propose  to  reduce  it  by  abolishing  duties  on  raw  materials,  and 
by  lowering  those  on  imports.  The  Republicans,  even  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1884,  advocated  well-considered  reduction  of  the  tariff,  in 
regard  to  manufactures,  but  now  they  cry,  *  JSTon  possumus,'  and  have 
unfurled  the  banner  of  protection.  They  acknowledge  the  need  of 
lessening  the  surplus,  though  they  chiefly  look  to  the  excise  duties 
on  tobacco  and  whiskey.  Sugar,  a  large  source  of  revenue,  will  be  cut 
down  to  one-half  its  duty,  and  the  protectionists  will  be  compensated 
for  this  reduction  by  raising  those  on  some  raw  materials,  such  as 
wool,  as  well  as  upon  some  manufactures,  even  to  the  point  of  prohibi- 
tion. If  the  reductions  thus  effected  do  not  suffice  to  diminish  the 
surplus,  Eepublican  politicians  are  prepared  to  erect  fortifications 
for  the  protection  of  the  extensive  sea-board,  and  to  enlarge  the 
navy.  Before  considering  these  proposals  in  relation  to  measures 
actually  before  Congress,  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer  to  some 
subjects  of  legislation  which  both  parties  have  promised  to  the 
nation. 

The  first  in  importance  is  the  future  regulation  of  emigration. 
In  order  to  understand  the  demand  for  new  rules,  the  conditions  of 
labour  must  be  understood.  The  internal  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  one  of  absolute  free  trade  ;  the  foreign  policy  is  that  of  protection. 
The  thirty-eight  States  and  eleven  Territories,  containing  more  than 
sixty  million  people,  enjoy  free  trade  under  the  constitution.  Per- 
haps in  no  other  country  have  the  benefits  of  free  trade  so  manifested 
themselves.  Since  slave  labour  was  abolished  in  the  Southern  States 
as  the  result  of  the  war,  they  have  sprung  into  a  position  of  industrial 
prosperity,  and  this  in  spite  of  their  devastation  by  war,  and  of  the 
entire  absence  of  inherited  aptitudes  for  manufactures.  They  are 
now  important  manufacturing  centres  of  industries  connected  with 
iron,  cotton,  leather,  clothing,  carriages  and  other  industries.  The 
moment,  however,  that  inter-State  relations  are  met  by  an  international 
line,  free-trade  principles  are  trampled  under  the  heel  of  protection. 
The  result,  which  could  have  been  predicted,  has  actually  come. 
Stimulated  by  internal  free  trade,  manufactures  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence beyond  the  wants  of  the  sixty  millions  of  people.  They  form  a 
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large  market,  though  nothing  in  size  to  the  market  of  the  Vorld. 
The  home  market  becomes  readily  glutted,  while  the  conditions  of 
protection  shut  out  producers  from  exporting  their  manufactures  with 
profit  to  foreign  markets.     The  exports  of  the  United  States  amount 
to  a  large  sum — 703  millions  of  dollars,  but  550  millions  of  the 
amount  consist  of  food,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  petroleum,  leaving  only 
153  million  dollars  or  31£  millions  sterling  for  every  other  export, 
including  manufactures.     As  the  real  value  of  the  latter  is  estimated 
by  Atkinson  at  410  millions  sterling,  the  amount  exported  is  alto- 
gether insignificant.     A  domestic  market  assures  the  conditions  for 
national  existence,  while  an  export  trade  is  necessary  for  industrial 
prosperity.     A  nation  cannot  buy  without  selling,  or  sell  without 
buying.     The  glut  of  commodities  produced  by  the  limitation  of 
markets  causes  a  stoppage  of  many  of  the  factories  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year,  because  they  produce  in  seven  or  eight  months 
as  much  produce  as  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  twelve.     The 
working  men  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  this  cutting  down  of 
their  employment  not  to  its  true  cause,  but  to  connect  it  with  the 
importation  of  cheap  foreign  labour,  which  competes  with  the  dearer 
native  labour.     In  one  sense  they  are  right,  for  the  protected  indus- 
tries substitute  native  by  cheaper  foreign  labour  in  many  instances. 
Even  in  the  census  of  1880,  there  was  much  evidence  of  the  need 
of  foreigners  to  carry  on  the  industries  of  the  country.     Of  the 
169,000  cotton  operatives  enumerated  in  the  census,  94,000  were  of 
American   origin.      In  the  woollen  industries   there   were    53,000 
natives  and   35,000   foreigners;  in   carpet   mills   the   natives  and 
foreigners  were  nearly  equal,  while  in  iron  works  there  were  72,000 
natives  to  52,000  foreigners.     Since   1880  the   proportion  of  the 
latter  to  the  former  has  vastly  increased,  and  a  Committee  of  Con- 
gress was  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  increase.     This 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ford,  lately  took  evi- 
dence  at   Boston   as   to   the  foreign   labour   employed   in   various 
industries.     The  conclusion  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  chair- 
man :  '  The  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  in  Boston  shows  that 
in   all   industries   throughout   New   England   almost  no   American 
workmen  are  left.     In  the  fishing  industry  they  are  pretty  nearly  all 
gone.'     One  large  mill  in  New  Hampshire  employs  6,000  hands,  and 
of  these  only  230  are  American,  the  rest  chiefly  consisting  of  French 
Canadians  and  Irish.     It  is  no  wonder  that  a  cry  against  emigration 
has  arisen,  or  that  both  political  parties  have  pledged  themselves  to 
deal  with  the  question.     The  cry  is  chiefly  from  workers  in  factories 
and  mines,  though  in  the  case  of  Chinese  it  has  extended  to  other 
industries.     The  new  railways  in  the  West  were  built  by  Chinese 
labourers,  who  were  also  much  employed^in  the  great  fruit  and  vineyard 
industries  of  California.     As  domestics  and  laundrymen  the  Chinese 
outnumbered  all  others.     For  some  time  the  Chinese  were  regarded 
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with  favour,  and  almost  with  admiration,  for  their  working  ability;  but 
now  their  immigration  is  excluded  by  law,  on  the  justification  that 
they  are  a  race  which  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the  American  people. 
The  cry  is  now  directed  against  Italians  and  Wallachians,  and,  before 
long,  it  may  be  extended  to  French  Canadians  and  Irish.  Further 
restrictions  of  emigration  will  no  doubt  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  which 
will  not  be  an  unmixed  good  to  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States.  In  its  bearing  on  England  new  restrictions  will  simply  divert 
the  tide  of  emigration  to  our  own  colonies.  Legislation  on  this 
subject  is  full  of  difficulties.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
United  States  can  claim  a  homogeneous  nationality : 

'  Great  Empire  of  the  West, 
The  dearest  and  the  best, 
M  ade  up  of  all  the  rest.' 

Another  subject,  upon  which  both  political  parties  have  promised 
legislation,  is  the  regulation  or  repression  of  manufacturing  com- 
binations called  '  trusts.'  Cleveland  calls  them  not  combinations 
but  conspiracies.  They  are  a  natural  product  of  protection,  inas- 
much as  their  purpose  is  to  limit  the  supply  of  commodities  and 
thus  to  raise  their  price.  Trusts  are  not  unknown  in  England,  as 
we  have  lately  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  Salt  Trust,  which  is  a 
monopoly  disgraceful  to  a  free- trade  country.  In  America,  tariff 
trusts  are  right,  if  protection  is  right,  because  they  are  simply 
efforts  to  obtain  for  the  capitalist  the  full  benefits  of  the  tax  which 
6ver-production  takes  away  from  him.  The  difference  between  the 
reduced  price  when  there  is  a  glut  of  commodities,  and  that  en- 
couraged by  the  custom  duties,  is  the  margin  on  which  trusts  thrive. 
It  is  true  that  they  defraud  the  consumer  by  limiting  production,  as 
they  take  away  from  him  the  effects  of  competition  ;  but  they  also 
attack  labour  by  lessening  its  employment.  When  too  much  of  a 
commodity  is  produced,  the  Trust  closes  particular  factories,  paying 
the  owners  for  doing  so,  but  giving  nothing  to  the  labourer  who  is 
discharged  from  them.  Protection,  by  its  high  tariff,  is  necessarily 
the  biggest  of  Trusts,  because  its  effect  is  to  keep  the  labourer  poor, 
in  order  to  make  the  rich  capitalist  richer.  Trusts  now  cover  many, 
and  may  soon  be  expected  to  include  most,  of  the  protected  industries 
in  the  United  States.1 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  great  subject  of  reform  in  the  tariff  which 
was  the  leading  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign.  Its  ^discussion 
has  been  a  great  economic  education  to  the  people.  The  existence 
of  the  surplus  gave  point  to  Cleveland's  aphorism :  '  Unnecessary 
taxation  is  unjust  taxation.'  Harrison  replied  to  this  by  another : 

1  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  Trusts  :  salt,  sugar,  standard  oil,  Bessemer 
steel,  plough  steel,  general  steel,  copper,  nail,  general  iron,  zinc,  lead,  glass,  soap, 
linseed  oil,  rubber  shoe,  envelope,  paper,  paper  bag,  cotton  packing,  cordage,  textile 
association. 
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*  Free-traders  are  students  of  maxims,  not  of  markets ; '  while  Depew, 
an  able  politician  of  the  Eepublicans,  supports  Harrison  with  the 
astounding  assertion :  '  The  protective  tariff  does  not  tax ;  it  dis- 
tributes.' This  is  exactly  what  it  does  not  do.  Protection  lowers 
wages  and  concentrates  profits  among  a  few  monopolists.  The 
working  men  on  their  banners  declare :  *  Protection  is  the  source 
of  high  wages.'  These  election  cries  sufficiently  mark  the  attitude 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  they  have  received  definite  expres- 
sion in  two  Bills,  one  of  which,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mills,  has 
passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  though  it  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  which  drafted  another  Bill  for  the  Republican  party. 
The  Bill  of  Mills,  proposed  by  an  able  Committee  of  the  House,  is 
founded  on  the  famous  classification  of  Joseph  Hume  in  1840.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  divided  commodities  into  five  classes : — 

I.  Articles  of  food,  and  animals. 

II.  Articles  in  a  crude  condition,  which  enter  into  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture. 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  for  use  as  the 
materials  for  completed  manufactures  or  for  the  mechanical  arts. 

IV.  Manufactured  articles  ready  for  consumption. 

V.  Articles  of  voluntary  use  or  luxuries. 

Upon  this  classification  Sir  Eobert  Peel  based  his  Act  of  1842, 
when  he  tentatively  made  free  many  commodities,  leaving  others 
under  taxation.  He  followed  up  his  reforms  by  the  Acts  of  1845- 
1846,  and  Gladstone  capped  the  edifice  of  free  trade  in  1853. 
Mills's  Bill  does  not  go  beyond  Peel's  first  effort  of  1 842  ;  that  is,  the 
measure  acts  boldly  on  the  first  three  classes,  either  by  abolishing  or 
modifying  duties,  and  treats  very  tenderly  the  last  two.  In  regard 
to  manufactures  Mills  makes  one  useful  reform  by  converting  all 
duties  to  an  ad  valorem  scale,  with  the  removal  of  the  perplexing 
specific  duties.  The  latter  represent  the  duty  on  the  raw  material 
contained  in  the  manufacture,  while  the  former  refer  to  taxes  on  the 
finished  product.  This  is  like  erecting  duties  upon  piles,  and  raising 
them  in  the  air  upon  stilts.  It  is  absurd  to  call  the  Bill  of  Mills  a 
free-trade  measure,  for  it  simply  reduces  the  average  tariff  of  47 
per  cent,  to  one  of  42.  If  a  man  took  47  drinks  daily  and  reduced 
them  to  42,  no  one  would  call  him  a  teetotaler.  It  is  as  an 
indication  of  further  reform  that  the  Republicans  reject  the  Bill. 
Mills  asserts  that,  by  freeing  many  of  the  raw  materials  from 
taxation,  he  will  give  additional  work  to  one  hundred  thousand 
labourers.  The  Republicans  object  that,  as  there  is  already  a  glut 
in  domestic  markets,  this  new  employment  will  increase  the  evil. 
The  Bill  of  Mills  is  not  thorough  in  its  own  conception.  Sugar, 
an  article  of  food,  now  pays  a  duty  of  83  per  cent,  and  is  only 
reduced  to  64.  Rice,  which  now  pays,  in  its  cleaned  state,  the 
exorbitant  duty  of  113  per  cent.,  is  only  lowered  to  100.  The  reply 
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of  Mills,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  is  that  it  is  an  easy  commodity  to  tax 
for  revenue  purposes,  in  the  same  way  as  the  English  tax  tea.  At 
present  the  tax  on  sugar  furnishes  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
got  from  dutiable  articles.  With  all  its  faults  the  Bill  of  Mills,  as 
modified  and  accepted  by  the  Democrats,  is  on  the  right  lines,  and 
by  it  he  hopes  to  diminish  the  surplus  to  the  extent  of  seventy-five 
million  dollars.  This  is  doubtful,  as  lower  duties  always  increase 
consumption. 

The  Bill  of  the  Senate  is  not  founded  on  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  party,  which  recommended  free  whiskey,  rather  than 
any  tampering  with  the  sacred  principle  of  protection.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  temperance  party  which  considers  that  cheap  whiskey 
means  cheap  drunkards,  and  they  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  duty, 
Blaine  joining  in  the  opposition.  The  Bill  of  the  Senate  therefore 
frees  whiskey  when  used  in  the  arts,  but  not  when  drunk  as  potations. 
It  takes  the  duty  off  manufactured  tobacco,  and  reduces  that  on  sugar 
to  one-half.  On  the  other  hand,  wool,  which  was  rendered  free  by 
the  Democratic  Bill,  is  increased  in  duty  by  that  of  the  Senate,  and 
so  are  the  manufactures  made  from  it.  The  total  reduction  of  the 
surplus  by  the  Senate  Bill  is  estimated  at  70  million  dollars,  of  which 
24^  millions  come  from  tobacco,  27f  from  sugar,  while  only  5 
millions  of  reduction  are  due  to  the  free  list.  In  the  operation  of 
the  Bill  of  the  Democrats,  a  sum  of  19f  millions  of  dollars  dis- 
appeared by  additions  to  the  free  list  of  raw  and  other  materials. 
The  Republican  party,  as  I  have  stated,  now  adopt  the  banner  of 
protection,  and  have  carried  out  the  campaign  under  it.  It  is  true 
that  some  Republicans  are  uneasy,  because,  while  they  contend  that 
protection  is  necessary  for  infant  industries,  it  is  no  longer  needful 
when  they  have  reached  maturity.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  tow- horse 
required  to  pull  a  tramway  car  up  a  hill.  Then  it  may  be  necessary, 
though  it  is  too  costly  to  keep  the  additional  horse  at  work  when 
the  car  reaches  a  level.  Protection  is  also  like  an  inflated  currency, 
for  it  capitalises  everything  on  an  inflated  basis.  When  protection 
was  first  contemplated  in  the  United  States,  its  proportions  were 
modest,  and  its  demands  were  temporary.  '  I  am  in  favour  of  a 
judicious  tariff,'  said  John  Quincy  Adams  in  conversation  with  Henry 
Clay  ;  *  and  I,'  said  Clay,  *  am  in  favour  of  a  tariff  judicious  or  not.' 
The  latter  policy  has  prevailed,  though  in  periods  of  varying  intensity. 
A  comparison  of  three  decades,  from  1850  to  1880,  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  effects  of  high  and  low  tariffs.  The  first  decade,  ending 
in  ]  860,  was  a  period  of  low  tariff,  and  the  whole  of  it  exhibited  re- 
markable prosperity,  not  only  as  regards  the  accumulation  of  national 
wealth,  but  also  for  the  even  distribution  of  progress  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  The  following  decade,  ending  in 
1870,  included  the  period  of  the  great  civil  war,  when  duties  were 
enormously  increased  both  in  customs  and  excise.  The  maintenance 
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of  large  armies  caused  a  great  consumption  of  commodities,  so  that 
manufactures  were  abnormally  stimulated,  and  wages,  as  well  as 
profits,  rose.  In  the  next  decade,  ending  1880,  the  war  tariff  was 
continued,  and  thus  we  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  a  high  and 
low  tariff  during  two  decades  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  a  decade  of 
war.  During  the  decade  of  low  tariff,  all  kinds  of  wealth  show  a 
greater  rate  of  increase  than  in  the  last  ten  years  of  high  tariff. 
The  lines  of  progress  of  the  nation  are  shown  in  an  interesting  table 
by  Mr.  Philpot  published  in  leading  works  of  political  economy. 


Liucs  of  Progress. 

Increase  per  cent, 
under  low  tariff  from 
1850  to  1860 

Average  increase  per  cent. 

under  high  tariff  for  crw-li 
ten  years,  I860  to  1870 
and  1870  to  1880 

35'5 

26-2 

Wealth            

126-6 

61-0 

Foreign  commerce,  aggregate                             131-0 

45-6 

„            „        per  capita                ,                 70-3 

15-2 

Miles  of  railroad,  aggregate                                240-0 

69-0 

„            „        per  capita 

160-0 

34-0 

Capital  in  manufactures  . 

90-0 

6G-0 

AVages  in  manufactures,  aggregate 

(50-3 

58-2 

„              „              per  hand 

17-3 

9-4 

Products  of  manufactures 

85-0 

69-6 

Value  of  farms 

103-0 

23-6 

Value  of  farm  tools  and  machinery 

(520 

27-7 

Value  of  live  stock  on  farms     . 

100-0 

17-3 

There  is  one  important  industry  not  contained  in  that  table,  that 
of  shipping.  This  melancholy  absence  is  accounted  for  because  there 
has  been  no  increase,  but  a  large  decrease,  since  protection  was 
established.  The  carrying  trade  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Europeans.  Formerly  American 
clippers  were  the  pride  of  the  sea,  and  their  mercantile  marine  was 
supreme  among  nations.  In  1826,  when  the  decline  began,  92^  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  was  conducted  by  native  ships.  Thirty 
years  ago  75  per  cent,  still  went  in  American  bottoms.  In  1887, 
less  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  was  carried  in  native 
vessels.  Protection  has  produced  a  destruction  of  American  shipping 
greater  than  the  worst  enemy  of  the  United  States  could  have 
effected  by  a  prolonged  war. 

In  answer  to  all  these  startling  facts,  the  protectionists  give 
vague  generalities  of  the  gigantic  progress  of  America  under  its 
fiscal  system.  No  doubt,  it  has  had  a  marvellous  development  by  the 
modern  advances  in  applied  science.  Vast  in  its  territory,  rich  be- 
yond conception  in  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  and  in  the  virgin 
character  of  its  soil  and  varieties  in  climate,  America  was  ready  to 
respond  to  a  touch  from  the  wand  of  the  scientific  enchanter.  In 
former  times,  when  it  took  Jefferson  eight  or  ten  days'  hard  riding  to 
go  from  his  estate  in  Virginia  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  the 
distances  were  too  great  for  the  exchange  of  commodities.  All  this 
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was  changed  by  railroads  and  steamboats,  the  abounding  wealth  of 
the  nation  being  quickly  realised.  The  new  aggregation  of  wealth  is 
due  to  the  ready  interchange  of  national  riches  made  productive  by 
labour,  and  not  to  tariffs. 

Wages  have  long  been  high  in  America.  "Webster,  when  the 
tariff  was  one  for  revenue  in  1824,  describes  how  much  higher  they 
were  than  in  England  under  a  system  of  protection.  The  rate  of 
wages  in  the  United  States  is  high,  under  alow  or  under  a  protection 
tariff.  Experience  has  certainly  proved  that  protection  is  not  in- 
consistent with  high  wages.  This  is  a  very  different  proposition 
froin  the  statement  that  protection  is  the  cause  of  high  wages.  The 
industries  protected  by  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  pay  no  higher  wages 
than  those  which  have  only  25  per  cent.  Protection  does  not  even 
equalise  wages  in  the  same  industries  throughout  the  States,  for 
they  differ  more  in  New  England  and  the  West  than  they  do  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Union.  An  average  wage  of  571.  in 
Maine  becomes  96Z.  in  California.  That  protection  is  not  needed  for 
high  wages  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  workmen  in  unprotected  in- 
dustries win  higher  wages  than  those  which  are  protected,  and  that 
the  former  suffer  less  in  bad  times.  The  proportion  of  unprotected 
to  protected  workmen  is  as  seventeen  to  one.  General  Lieb,  in  his 
recent  work  on  the  tariff,  gives  a  table  of  wages  in  twelve  staple  in- 
dustries under  protection,  and  of  twelve  which  are  unprotected. 
Besides  being  higher,  the  wages  of  the  unprotected  workmen,  during 
the  six  years  ending  1886,  have  increased  from  ten  to  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  while  those  of  the  protected  labourers  fell  from  five  to  thirty-five 
per  cent.  The  influence  of  protection  on  wages  is  too  large  a  ques- 
tion to  discuss  in  one  article.  I  have  chosen  it  as  a  subject  for  a 
speech  to  my  constituents  at  Leeds,  and  have  given  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  protection  is  a  force  which  lowers  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  battle  has  been  fought  on  the  distinct  issues  which  I  have 
described,  and  the  Kepublicans  have  been  victorious  in  their  election 
of  General  Harrison  as  President,  and  by  having  a  small  Kepublican 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  education  of  the  people 
in  the  principles  of  fiscal  reform  has  been  great,  though  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  prolonged.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  no  future  election 
will  be  carried  on  under  the  undisguised  banner  of  protection.  The 
Republicans,  as  well  as  the  Democrats,  must  become  reformers  of 
the  tariff,  though  they  will  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  reform. 
Both  parties  are  aware  that  the  result  of  the  presidential  election  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  protection.  States  which 
formerly  were  considered  pillars  of  the  protective  system  have  shown 
that  the  foundations  are  loosened.  If  we  take,  as  an  instance,  the 
Republican  and  manufacturing  State  of  Massachusetts,  this  progress 
is  very  apparent.  The  five  great  cotton  towns,  since  1884,  have 
shown  a  Republican  gain  in  1888  of  20  per  cent,  for  that  party,  and 
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30  per  cent,  for  the  Democrats.  The  six  woollen  towns  have  given 
an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  to  the  Kepublicans,  and  63  per  cent,  to 
the  Democrats.  The  four  towns  devoted  to  iron  industries  have 
increased  20  per  cent,  in  votes  to  the  Kepublicans,  and  78  per  cent, 
to  the  Democrats.  The  great  industry  of  boots  and  shoes  has  given 
39  per  cent,  increase  to  the  Kepublicans,  and  69  per  cent,  to  the 
Democrats.  General  Harrison  became  President  chiefly  because  the 
Empire  State — New  York — which  has  36  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College  of  401,  passed  over  from  Cleveland  to  Harrison.  In  the  City 
of  New  York  and  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  adjoins  it,  the 
former  had  increased  majorities,  but  they  were  swamped  by  adverse 
votes  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  State.  There  was  a  dis- 
turbing question  which  complicated  the  issue.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  had  to  be  elected  on  the  same  day,  and  many  voters  were 
unwilling  to  give  Mr.  Hill  another  term  for  this  office.  He  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  some  of  his  measures  were  tinged 
with  a  socialistic  leaning  to  labour,  and  because  he  relied  too  much 
on  the  vote  of  the  publicans.  The  Democratic  Governor  Hill  was 
elected,  while  the  Democratic  President  Cleveland  was  rejected,  the 
belief  being  that  the  objectors  to  Hill  revenged  themselves  on  the 
presidential  candidate,  or  that  many  votes  were  given  to  the  Governor 
on  the  promise  that  his  supporters  would  not  vote  for  Cleveland. 
However  that  may  be,  the  division  among  the  Democrats,  as  to  the 
party  ticket,  lost  Cleveland  his  small  majority  of  1,047  in  1884,  and 
carried  the  36  electoral  votes  of  New  York  to  his  opponent  Harrison. 
The  general  lesson  of  the  election  is  that  the  people  have  begun  to  think 
for  themselves  on  the  subjectof  the  tariff,  and  that,  in  a  few  years,  they 
will  thoroughly  realise  that  protection  is  not  the  true  source  of  their 
prosperity.  It  is  lucky  for  England  that  this  gradual  change  in 
belief  will  take  a  considerable  time  for  its  development,  because  it 
still  leaves  our  country  its  foreign  trade  without  serious  American 
competition,  and  it  gives  us  time  to  meet  it  when  the  inevitable 
struggle  arises.  Since  the  election  day,  an  agitation  has  arisen  to 
prolong  the  presidential  period  from  four  to  eight  years.  This  is  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  expense  and  industrial  disturbances 
produced  by  these  frequent  elections.  Their  cost,  so  far  as  I  could 
gather  information,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  which 
we  spend  in  this  country  in  support  of  a  monarchical  system  of  go- 
vernment. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  election  which  has  been  painful  to  us 
as  a  nation.  The  most  popular  election  oratory  was  devoted  to 
attacks  on  the  United  Kingdom.  Twisting  of  the  British  lion's  tail, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  roar  with  rage,  was  the  pastime  of  all, 
from  President  Cleveland  himself  to  the  lowest  buncombe  spouter. 
This  received  its  most  marked  expression  in  the  message  of  retalia- 
tion against  Canada,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  Lord  Sackville.  What 
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did  it  all  mean  ?  It  showed  an  animus  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  our  dealings  with  the  United  States.  Last  year  I  attended 
the  great  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Constitution  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  the  invited  guest  to  represent  the  *  mother  country,'  and 
to  reply  to  that  toast  at  the  banquet.  I  could  not  fail  to  be  touched 
with  the  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  which  all  the  best  Ameri- 
cans, collected  on  that  occasion,  showed  for  the  old  country  from 
which  they  came.  I  have  addressed,  on  various  occasions,  large 
assemblages  of  American  citizens  upon  subjects  connected  with  good 
will  and  peace  between  the  two  nations.  At  these  meetings  the 
audience,  to  show  the  sentiment  of  affection  which  prevailed,  either 
played  our  National  Anthem  or  sung,  all  standing,  '  God  save  the 
Queen,'  omitting  only  the  one  verse  in  which  a  prayer  is  offered  that 
she  may  confound  her  enemies  and  frustrate  their  knavish  tricks  ! 
I  believe  that  native  Americans  have  never  lost  their  love  to  the 
mother  country,  and  are  proud  that  we  reciprocate  this  feeling  by 
honouring  the  greatness  of  the  United  States,  and  by  appreciating  the 
high  qualities  of  American  citizens.  Should  unjust  foreign  aggression 
ever  endanger  the  United  Kingdom,  I  feel  certain  that  there  would 
be  an  irresistible  demonstration  in  America  to  give  us  both  moral  and 
physical  support  in  any  emergency.  It  is  because  the  Americans 
love  England  that  they  are  so  keenly  susceptible  to  our  criticism,  and 
rejoice  when  we  praise  them.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  difference 
of  our  commercial  systems  produces  irritation  and  even  jealousy. 
The  Americans  depend  upon  their  internal  commerce,  while  the 
English  extend  their  dealings  with  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  In 
the  belief  that  America  is  sufficient  for  itself,  their  people  might  well 
say,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  '  I  earn  that  I  get,  get  that  I 
wear,  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's 
good.'  When,  however,  they  find  that  England,  by  a  more  cosmo- 
politan system,  excludes  American  manufactures  from  foreign  markets, 
they  are  inclined,  in  temporary  irritation,  in  the  words  of  Timon  of 
Athens,  to  exclaim :  '  Traffic's  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound  thee.' 
On  the  whole,  however,  native  Americans  love  and  honour  the  English 
as  much  as  we  love  and  honour  them.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  the  circumstance  that,  during  a  presidential  election, 
politicians  truckle  to  the  hostile  feelings  of  Irish  voters  who  cherish 
their  hatred  of  England  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  They 
believe  that  they  and  their  fathers  were  expatriated  from  Ireland  by  the 
misrule  of  an  English  government.  This  feeling  of  hatred  to  England 
may  disappear  when  Ireland  is  pacified  by  measures  of  justice  and  con- 
ciliation, but  it  is  a  serious  factor  in  American  politics.  The  Germans 
do  not  love  the  English,  but  their  dislike  vanishes  in  the  second  gene- 
ration, and  they  soon  assimilate  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  native  Americans.  Four-fifths  of  the  American  people  trace  their 
pedigree  from  England,  and  know  that  it  is  their  mission  to  carry  on 
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the  political  habits,  liberties,  and  traditions  of  the  mother  country. 
This  is  a  bond  of  brotherhood  which  we  should  try  to  secure  still 
more  firmly.  The  language  of  Milton  and  of  Shakespeare  will,  in 
time,  become  the  chief  language  of  mankind ;  and,  if  we  keep  in 
friendship  with  the  great  Empire  of  the  West,  it  is  true  as  Gladstone 
has  said :  *  The  future  of  the  world  belongs  to  us,  to  us  who  are  of  the 
same  blood  and  language,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  to  our  oppor- 
tunities ;  not  of  conquest  or  aggression,  but  of  commercial  develop- 
ment and  beneficent  influence.' 

LYOX  PLAYFAIR. 
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THE  RECENT 
CHANGE  IN  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS. 

WHEN  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  Lord  Salisbury  abandoned  the  op  ti- 
mistic  tone  in  which  it  is  his  habit  to  speak  of  foreign  affairs,  he  must 
have  raised  in  many  a  British  mind  the  question,  What  has  hap- 
pened, then  ?  what  has  changed  of  late  ?  The  truth  is  that  a  great 
deal  has  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  dangers  long 
visible  in  the  distance  have  drawn  nearer ;  and  so  considerable  is 
the  change  in  the  whole  aspect  of  European  affairs  that  the  anxiety 
which  the  Prime  Minister  allowed  us  a  glimpse  of  is  fully  accounted 
for. 

To  Germany  we  should  look  for  the  main  or  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  a  disquietude  which  runs  high  enough  to  determine  our 
Government  upon  adding  to  its  naval  armaments  without  delay.  No 
doubt  the  Germans  would  point  behind  themselves  to  France  as  the 
source  and  origin  of  the  uneasiness  that  afflicts  all  Europe  ;  and  much 
that  they  have  to  say  on  that  point  is  true  enough  as  a  statement  of  fact 
though  slightly  ridiculous  as  matter  of  complaint.  It  is  true  that  in 
France  the  Germans  are  hated  vengefully ;  but  Prince  Bismarck's 
fellow-countrymen  might  acknowledge  the  feeling  to  be  what  it  is, 
a  perfectly  natural  one,  without  weakening  their  right  to  the  pro- 
vinces they  have  conquered  or  enfeebling  an  equally  natural  resolve 
to  retain  them.  It  is  true  that  the  French  mean  to  be  revenged  for 
the  losses  and  humiliations  inflicted  upon  them  by  Germany,  and 
moreover  that  they  are  steadily  and  constantly  preparing  to  strike 
the  blow.  But  they  are  not  on  that  account  so  obviously  wicked  that 
all  the  world  should  be  called  upon  to  hold  them  in  restraint ;  and 
yet  this  really  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  in  Germany,  where 
the  crimes  imputed  to  the  French  would  become  the  highest  of  all 
virtues  if  ever  the  Tricolour  or  the  White  flag  were  carried  in  triumph 
across  the  Rhine.  There  is  nothing  dignified,  nothing  Roman,  nothing 
even  reasonable  in  the  complaints  of  French  preparations  for  revenge 
which  constantly  arise  from  Berlin ;  and  when  we  see  that  these 
complaints  proceed  from  the  most  serious  and  thoughtful  persons 
in  that  city,  and  when  we  find  that  any  slackness  in  sympathising 
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with  them  is  regarded  as  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  righteousness, 
we  may  fairly  suspect  that  anxiety  has  disturbed  the  minds  of  those 
persons.  And  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt  of  this:  there  is  no  set 
of  statesmen  in  Europe  so  conscious  of  danger,  or  so  anxious  for 
the  future,  as  the  rulers  of  the  German  Empire.  In  France  there 
may  be  graver  reasons  for  dread  in  point  of  fact ;  but,  to  all 
appearance  at  any  rate,  there  is  far  less  nervousness,  more  of  the 
spirit  of  hope,  less  of  the  spirit  of  foreboding  amongst  the  ruling 
men  of  that  country  than  of  the  other.  In  a  very  large  measure, 
no  doubt,  the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  temperament, 
by  a  more  thoughtful  if  not  a  more  vigorous  German  patriotism, 
or  by  the  absence  or  the  silence  of  all  perceptive  and  alert  intellect 
in  French  statesmanship.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  things 
afford  a  full  explanation  of  the  greater  anxiety  which  is  so  plainly 
visible  in  the  nation  accounted  so  much  the  more  powerful  and  for- 
tunate. As  for  the  fear  of  '  a  gush  of  popular  passion '  in  France, 
which  is  the  common  explanation,  we  need  not  believe  that  that  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  The  truth  is  that  all  the  grounds  of  uneasiness 
which  have  troubled  German  statesmanship  from  the  time  when 
France  showed  such  amazing  alacrity  in  providing  the  expiatory 
milliards  have  deepened  and  broadened  very  sensibly  since  the  year 
began. 

Let  us  look  back  a  few  months  to  the  death  of  the  august  personage 
who  is  now  most  often  heard  of  as  the  present  Emperor's  grandfather. 
The  general  belief  as  to  the  temper  and  policy  of  the  Emperor 
William  was  not  a  mistaken  one.  Content  to  leave  the  government 
of  his  empire  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Bismarck,  he  did  so  with  one  re- 
servation at  least :  namely,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  end  his  days 
in  peace — that  there  should  be  no  more  fighting  in  his  time  except 
for  defence  and  on  compulsion.  For  years  this  desire,  this  injunction, 
remained  the  best  security  for  peace  in  Europe  ;  though  we  should  not 
forget  that  for  a  long  period  of  time  much  was  due  to  the  patience 
of  successive  French  Governments  under  provocations  many  and 
grievous.  All  the  while,  possibly,  Prince  Bismarck  was  as  firmly 
fixed  on  the  maintenance  of  peace  as  his  master  was  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  his  heart  the  great  Chancellor  was  not  at  all 
content  with  a  long-continuing,  ever-amassing  burden  of  armament  at 
home,  while  month  by  month  and  year  by  year  the  strength  of  the 
nations  he  dreaded  most  was  increasing  in  formidable  proportion.  To 
be  sure,  he  was  a  very  old  man  whose  personal  desire  limited  the 
schemes  and  put  restraints  upon  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
therefore  submission  to  the  restraint  and  the  limitation  was  the  more 
easy :  in  all  likelihood  they  would  soon  be  removed.  And  yet  that  was 
a  doubtful  matter  ;  for  whosoever  looked  forward  to  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  William  saw  another  prince  advance  to  take  his  place.  What 
prince  ?  Prince  Frederick  ;  of  whom  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he 
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was  yet  more  likely  than  his  father  to  limit  the  schemes  and  put 
restraints  upon  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  This  should  be  remem- 
bered as  an  important  particular ;  because  it  not  only  accounts  for  a 
great  deal  that  happened  at  Berlin,  but  it  may  have  affected  the 
calculations  of  other  Governments  :  our  own,  for  instance,  when 
projects  of  alliance  were  discussed  in  the  later  days  of  the  Emperor 
William  the  Second.  It  may  be  that  the  greater  dread  amongst 
the  Chancellor's  friends  was  that  Prince  Frederick  would  bring 
his  own  will  to  bear  upon  domestic  government,  and  might  even 
revolutionise  it  by  too  sudden  and  too  full  an  application  of 
liberal  doctrine.  But  that  was  not  all.  There  was  an  apprehension 
that  the  Crown  Prince  was  for  peace  a  little  too  much  :  that  is  to  say, 
for  armaments  of  defence  as  great  as  need  be  perhaps,  but  not  for 
wars  of  defence,  planned  to  forestall  a  potential  enemy  and  destroy 
him  before  he  could  strike.  More.  This  conception  of  what  might 
be  expected  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  was  strengthened  by  a  belief, 
now  openly  avowed,  that  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  had  become 
perverted  to  English  ideas  and  poisoned  with  English  sympathies. 
Therefore  it  did  seem  not  improbable  that  the  restraint  imposed  by 
one  sovereign,  and  for  one  set  of  reasons,  on  a  particular  line  of  policy 
might  be  continued  by  his  successor  for  another  set.  Now  this  was 
no  solace  for  a  German  statesman  who  feared  that  race-hatred  and  am- 
bition in  Russia  and  that  race-hatred  and  revenge  in  France  would 
combine  to  strike  at  the  new  great  empire  before  it  had  become  fairly 
consolidated.  However,  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  Emperor  William's 
day  to  secure  friends  and  to  embroil  friends  with  enemies  (the  ope- 
rations of  German  diplomacy  are  often  of  the  crudest  and  most  ele- 
mentary kind — I  do  not  say  unfair)  ivas  done  ;  and  though  from  time 
to  time  Leagues  of  Peace  were  established  under  the  immutable 
security  of  imperial  words  of  honour,  in  order  that  anxious  Chancellors 
might  sleep  o'  nights,  yet  from  time  to  time  all  Europe  went  in  fear 
that  a  terrible  war  was  not  far  off. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  that  more  nearly  concerns  ourselves. 
Leagues  of  Peace  have  been  mentioned.  In  the  days  of  the  old 
Emperor  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  bring  England  into  a  close 
fighting  alliance  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  This,  of  course,  is 
perfectly  well  known.  There  was  never  any  secret  about  it ;  nor  was 
there  much  secrecy  about  similar  overtures  previously  undertaken, 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by  covert  menace.  Now,  for  my  part,  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  such  an  alliance  was  to  be  desired ;  or  if 
not  to  be  desired,  yet  not  to  be  rejected  :  which  for  practical  pur- 
poses comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  Of  course  no  Briton  of  sense 
could  wish  to  see  England  in  such  a  coalition  unless  its  purpose  was 
to  be  a  league  of  peace  in  the  fullest  and  widest  sense.  To  be 
particular,  the  articles  of  agreement  could  not  be  satisfactory  to 
England  if  they  did  not  forbid  war  anywhere  by  any  of  the  European 
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Powers.  To  be  vet  more  particular,  war  in  the  East  would  have  to 
he  forbidden  as  much  as  war  in  the  West ;  so  that  a  Eussia  baffled  in 
South  Eastern  Europe  would  not  be  allowed  to  attack  one  of  the 
allies  in  India  any  more  than  another  in  Europe.  Not  a  man  to  be 
moved,  not  a  gun  to  be  fired  anywhere  :  unless  this  were  the  prime 
condition  of  agreement,  it  would  not  do  for  England  to  engage  in 
any  such  coalition  as  she  was  pressed  to  join.  But  if  that  was  the 
proffered  understanding  it  had  many  and  great  seductions.  Nor 
was  it  rejected  offhand,  I  believe.  Indeed,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  it  was  so  rejected,  for  the  reason  that  the  risks  implied  in  joining 
such  a  coalition  had  to  be  weighed  against  the  dangers  of  being  left 
out  of  it.  But  whether  because  the  terms  of  partnership  were  too 
onerous,  or  because  some  fatally  objectionable  project  of  disarmament 
was  mixed  in  with  them,  or  because  it  is  so  hard  in  these  days  for 
any  British  Minister  to  pledge  the  country  to  lasting  engagements 
of  the  kind  contemplated,  the  proposal  came  to  nothing.  Except, 
perhaps,  for  some  conditional  promises  to  Italy,  England  remains  free 
from  whatever  risk  may  be  involved  in  a  strict  alliance  with  this  or 
that  Great  Power — and  destitute  of  its  advantages.1 

We  are  at  liberty  to  believe,  however,  that  for  Lord  Salisbury  the 
impossibility  of  negotiation  was  a  matter  for  regret ;  all  the  more 
because  at  Berlin  it  was  too  obviously  regarded  as  matter  of  offence. 

1  Prince  Bismarck's  views  as  to  the  part  which  England  should  play  in  a  league 
of  peace  may  be  thus  expressed  :  '  It  may  be  contended  reasonably  that  an  alliance 
of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  England,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Balkan 
States  and  forbid  all  aggressive  war,  would  be  so  formidable  that  no  other  combina- 
tion would  dare  to  defy  it.  And  we  admit  that  there  are  a  hundred  chances  to  one 
that  the  allies  would  never  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engagement  to  each  other. 
But  there  is  that  one  chance  ;  and  considering  our  geographical  position,  considering 
where  the  blow  would  fall  if  it  fell  at  all,  and  further  considering  that  the  German 
Empire  could  not  sustain  a  great  defeat  as  France  did,  but  would  be  smashed  up 
altogether,  we  cannot  risk  the  one  chance.  There  must  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
England  is  pledged  to  fight  if  need  be :  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  that,  our  one 
chance  of  attack  becomes  very  considerable  indeed.  And  even  so  we  must  ask  our- 
selves what  forces  you  could  bring  in  aid.  Your  navy  ?  A  great  navy — with  a  vast 
commerce  and  a  dozen  seaboard  cities  to  defend.  So  far  as  your  land-fighting  allies 
would  be  concerned,  the  British  navy  seems  to  offer  small  prospect  of  effective  help. 
You  might  destroy  the  French  fleets  without  doing  much  to  prevent  a  defeat  that 
would  break  the  German  Empire  in  pieces.  Your  army  ?  You  have  no  army.  What 

you  call  your  army  barely  suffices  to  police  your  enormous  empire.     But  yet 

yes,  you  have  an  army,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  :  the  Turkish  army.  Undertake 
to  pay  and  officer  the  Sultan's  land  forces  should  war  be  declared  against  the  coalition, 
and  the  thing  is  done  :  the  bargain  is  complete.  If  you  think  the  stipulation  a  hard 
one,  correct  that  impression  by  these  facts  :  Your  military  obligations  would  be  met 
out  of  the  cashbox  ;  ours,  not  only  in  that  way,  but  out  of  the  blood  of  the  people 
also.  \Vhen  a  Turk  is  killed,  he  does  not  leave  an  English  widow  in  a  ruined  English 
home,  neither  do  the  rates  suffer ;  for  every  German  soldier  that  is  killed  pain  and 
misery  are  installed  on  a  German  hearth.  The  stipulation  is  not  a  hard  one,  and  its 
acceptance  would  leave  you  with  very  great  advantages  over  your  allies.'  It  must  be 
allowed,  I  think,  that  there  was  much  truth  and  much  weight  in  this  argument, 
which  was  trongly  insisted  on.  But  our  Government  was  not  moved  by  it,  and  the 
negotiation  (if  that  is  the  right  word)  came  to  an  end. 
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They  have  very  strong  feelings  in  Berlin,  especially  in  ministerial 
circles ;  and  they  became  impatient  of  what  to  them  seemed  the 
mingled  selfishness  and  stupidity  of  standing  out  of  the  alliance, 
with  mere  protestations  of  good  will  and  proffers  of  '  moral  support.' 
It  was  a  deep  disappointment ;  and  I  dwell  upon  it  because  it  is  felt 
more  bitterly  now,  perhaps,  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  infliction. 
Yet  then  it  occasioned  irritation  enough,  and  the  more,  perhaps, 
because  a  new  portent  had  arisen  to  add  to  the  chronic  uneasiness  of 
German  statesmanship.  General  Boulanger  had  appeared;  and 
though  for  many  a  long  month  that  soldier  and  his  pretensions  were 
ridiculed  by  all  the  more  sober  politicians  in  his  native  land,  and 
by  nearly  all  in  our  own,  no  such  mistake  was  made  in  Germany. 
From  the  first  hour  of  his  appearance  as  a  distinct  personage  he 
was  viewed  at  Berlin  with  anxious  curiosity,  which  deepened  and 
became  more  dour  as  time  went  on.  Naturally.  For  one  reason 
alone  the  appearance  in  France  of  a  man  like  General  Boulanger 
was  an  event  of  signal  importance  for  the  Germans.  French  politics 
interested  them,  of  course ;  but  what  engaged  their  attention  most 
was  the  French  army.  And  though  year  after  year  they  saw  that 
army  steadily  improving  in  numbers,  equipment,  efficiency,  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  what  makes  the  French 
soldier  most  formidable  was  lacking  still.  In  all  France  there  wa& 
not  a  single  general  in  whom  officers  or  men  had  any  confidence ; 
certainly  not  one  who  commanded  enthusiastic  faith.  The  want  of 
such  a  man  is  a  serious  thing  for  any  army ;  to  the  French  it  makes 
a  far  greater  difference  for  the  worse  than  to  any  other,  perhaps.  But 
give  the  French  soldiery  a  general  with  *  a  star,'  a  star  in  which  they 
believe  as  well  as  he  does,  and  we  all  know  what  they  can  do  and  what 
they  can  endure.  Now  General  Boulanger  may  be  no  Bonaparte,  he 
may  not  even  be  a  second-rate  soldier  ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  offer 
himself  to  popular  notice  than  he  is  hailed  as  a  Man  of  Destiny. 
Thousands  saw  the  star  above  his  head  at  once ;  tens  of  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  millions  see  it  now.  That  is  what  the 
Germans  feared  from  the  beginning ;  knowing  that  although  there 
may  be  nothing  to  dread  from  Boulanger's  generalship,  belief  in  his 
star  may  work  wonders  in  exalting  the  spirit  of  an  army  which  had 
lost  belief  in  itself.  Besides,  when  a  Man  of  Destiny  appears  above 
the  horizon,  not  far  off  will  be  found  one  or  two  men  of  genius  roused 
to  share  his  luck,  and  willing  to  enhance  what  they  share  by  supply- 
ing his  deficiencies.  For  these  reasons  alone,  then,  the  sudden  rise 
of  General  Boulanger  added  much  to  the  uneasiness  which  had  never 
ceased  to  torment  the  conquerors  of  France  from  the  time  when  the 
milliards  were  paid  so  promptly.  And  though  the  dread  of  a  Eusso- 
French  alliance  came  into  existence  long  before  General  Boulanger 
was  heard  of,  it  took  a  far  more  definite  shape  when,  after  a  long 
procession  of  French  ministers  in  swallow-tailed  coats,  the  *  brav ' 
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General's '  figure  appeared  with  the  star  more  or  less  visible  above  it. 
A  Kusso-French  alliance  was  now  talked  of  more  openly  than  ever  ; 
in  France  certainly,  where  the  hope  of  that  alliance,  silently  cherished 
even  before  the  time  when  Skobeleff  betook  himself  to  Paris  to 
see  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter,  now  began  to  promenade  the 
streets  of  Paris  with  plume  and  sword,  so  to  speak. 

So  affairs  stood  when  the  old  Emperor  died,  amidst  a  rising 
turmoil  of  intrigue,  of  accusation,  of  recrimination,  more  odious  than 
anything  else  of  the  kind  in  modern  history.  About  that,  however, 
I  propose  to  say  nothing ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  more 
than  one  high  personage  in  Berlin  must  have  doubted,  when  the 
turmoil  began  to  subside,  whether  the  decencies  had  been  outraged 
to  any  profitable  purpose.  Here,  again,  was  more  disappointment, 
and  a  further  darkening  of  the  outlook.  The  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  actually  did  come  to  the  throne — actually  did  proceed 
to  manifest  strong  Liberal  principles  and  to  act  upon  them.  But 
when  he  too  passed  away,  and  the  young  man  who  was  so  much 
more  a  statesman  than  a  son  succeeded  him,  I  take  leave  to  doubt 
whether  he  gave  enough  promise  of  a  wise  obedience  to  justify  the 
Bismarckian  longings  for  his  accession.  One  thing  is  clear  :  no  sooner 
had  the  Emperor  Frederick's  heir  become  master  of  Germany  than 
he  launched  upon  a  course  of  conduct  which  can  hardly  have  delighted 
the  Chancellor  at  any  point. 

Evidently,  the  young  Emperor's  visit  to  the  Czar — an  idea  of  his 
own,  I  fancy — was  meant  to  signalise  a  new  departure.  Instant 
proclamation  was  to  be  made  that  the  time  of  hesitation  and  procras- 
tination, whether  for  this  reason  or  that,  had  come  to  an  end.  This 
was  not  an  unexpected  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  old  Emperor 
and  the  decease  of  his  unfortunate  successor.  Before  either  event 
occurred  the  opinion  was  a  common  one  that  the  disappearance  of 
father  and  son  would  be  followed  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion 
of  effort  at  Berlin  to  safeguard  the  empire;  by  bargain  alone, 
perhaps,  but  more  probably  by  bargain  precedent  to  war.  There  was 
much  to  alarm  in  this  prospect,  but  nothing  to  surprise.  The  surprise 
came  when  the  young  Emperor,  putting  the  Chancellor  aside  appa- 
rently, himself  took  up  the  business  with  a  turbulent  haste  for  which 
there  was  no  obvious  explanation  that  could  be  accounted  reasonable. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  view  without  misgiving  this  display  of  restless- 
ness by  the  master  of  so  many  legions.  Energy,  fire,  and  vigour  are 
all  very  well  as  long  as  they  are  controlled  by  wisdom ;  but  it  is 
quite  another  thing  when  they  are  not  so  guided,  and  of  this  young 
prince's  character  little  then  was  known.  Yet  one  thing  had  become 
known,  even  before  a  general  suspicion  of  it  arose  from  the  venomous 
squabbling  that  raged  about  a  certain  sick-bed ;  and  this  knowledge 
gave  to  every  Englishman  who  shared  it  a  particular  interest  in  the 
Emperor's  proceedings.  It  is  true,  and  no  mere  matter  of  guessing 
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and  gossiping,  that  Germany's  new  master  has  a  deep  dislike  of 
England  and  all  things  English.  What  is  more,  he  convinced 
himself  long  before  he  came  to  the  throne  that  understandings  and 
alliances  with  England  are  worse  than  worthless  :  it  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  political  creed  that  alliances  for  Germany  should  be 
sought  elsewhere.  Moreover,  they  are  not  far  wrong,  I  take  it,  who 
perceive  in  him  a  more  or  less  serious  belief  that  he  is  a  special 
provision  of  Destiny  for  this  particular  juncture  of  affairs.  The 
question  has  often  been  asked,  Who  will  fill  Prince  Bismarck's  place 
when  he  drops  ? — who  can  fill  it  ?  My  persuasion  is  that  the  young 
Emperor  answered  that  question  to  himself  some  time  ago.  He 
proposes  to  fill  the  Chancellor's  place  himself;  and  it  was  partly, 
perhaps,  to  make  his  purpose  known,  partly  to  show  at  once  that  it 
is  not  beyond  his  reach,  that  he  rushed  into  the  role  of  Vigorous 
Statesman  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

How  he  would  play  the  part  was,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  for  Englishmen,  and  from  the  moment  when 
his  visit  to  the  Czar  was  announced  his  conduct  was  watched  with 
some  anxiety.  That  his  Majesty  combined  restless  energy  with 
absolute  self-confidence  seemed  clear  enough.  Whether  any  con- 
siderable measure  of  prudence  was  added  to  those  qualities  we  had 
still  to  learn ;  and  it  was  a  question  of  great  importance  for  us,  for 
Englishmen  I  mean.  For  supposing  him  to  be  at  bottom  a  wise 
man — patient,  calculating,  discreet — his  hostility  to  England  and  his 
contempt  for  what  he  deems  its  sinking  strength  and  paralytic  will, 
would  still  be  a  misfortune  for  us,  but  we  should  be  able  to  reckon 
on  such  restraints  as  cautious  and  considerate  minds  habitually 
submit  to.  How,  then,  did  the  Emperor  conduct  the  diplomatic 
campaign  into  which  he  flung  himself  with  such  precipitancy  ?  The 
haste  with  which  he  took  up  the  business  was  not  itself  Bismarckian, 
though  undoubtedly  significant  of  vigour.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  mistake 
— a  mistake  of  which  I  believe  he  received  some  inkling  from  Peters- 
burg as  soon  as  it  was  committed.  For  the  Emperor's  father  was 
only  just  dead  ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  reign  of  that  unhappy 
prince  was  very  brief,  true  that  it  was  understood  from  the  begin- 
ning to  be  no  more  than  a  passing  interlude  pertinent  to  nothing, 
yet  Emperors  are  Emperors  in  the  eyes  of  every  Czar ;  and  we  need 
no  backstairs  informant  to  tell  us  that  the  Eussian  potentate  was 
rather  shocked  at  his  cousin's  haste  in  seeking  festal  interviews  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere.  Now  it  cannot  have  been  wise  to  begin 
with  the  administration  of  such  a  shock,  apart  from  the  display  of 
indiscretion  that  accompanied  it.  Moreover,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  when  attempts  are  made  to  bustle  a  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias  into  some  grand  arrangement,  instinctive  impulse  bids  his 
Majesty  stand  off;  and  that  a  variety  of  new  reflections  may  occur 
to  him  in  this  attitude.  But  let  us  look  to  the  event.  Though  at 
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first  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  German  Emperor's  inter- 
view with  the  Czar  had  been  most  fruitful  of  success,  there  is 
no  such  belief  now,  nor  any  pretence  of  it  even  in  the  Berlin 
newspapers.  The  visit  was  a  failure — perhaps  worse  than  a  failure. 
Worse  it  certainly  would  be  if  certain  revelations  of  personal 
character  contributed  to  the  result.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
main  purpose  of  his  Majesty's  tour  in  Europe  was  to  obtain 
personal  knowledge  of  the  various  potentates  with  whom  he  has  to 
deal.  It  may  have  been  so.  But  in  carrying  out  that  design  he  had 
to  give  as  well  as  take :  offering  himself  for  the  same  process  of  in- 
vestigation which  he  employed  upon  others.  And  for  my  part,  when 
I  think  of  what  the  Emperor  is  reported  to  have  said  and  done  at 
Vienna,  and  again  at  Eome,  and  again  when  he  returned  home,  I 
doubt  whether  the  Czar  did  not  see  in  the  young  man's  character  new 
reasons  for  playing  the  waiting  game  which  Germany  and  her  aged 
Chancellor  have  most  to  dread,  perhaps.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
the  parade  of  the  Russian  visit  was  all  thrown  away.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  wisdom  attended  the  German  Emperor  on  his  visit 
to  Vienna ;  though  here  again  the  vigour  of  his  temperament 
was  most  impressive.  But  so  rudely  or  carelessly  was  it  displayed 
that  he  seemed  to  assume  a  right  of  *  bossing '  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Men  who  were  prepared  to  welcome  him,  and  did  welcome  him,  were 
presently  convinced  that  that  really  was  his  own  simple  unaffected 
view  of  the  situation.  Obviously  no  good  could  come  of  that.  In 
Italy  the  Emperor  was  more  and  less  fortunate.  He '  took  '  amazingly 
with  the  people,  who  were  nattered  by  his  mere  presence  amongst 
them.  But  then — then  the  Emperor,  travelling  on  his  own  business 
to  show  how  he  meant  it  to  be  done,  did  more  mischief  in  an  hour 
than  his  Chancellor  can  hope  to  remedy.  Here  again,  no  doubt,  the 
source  of  offence  was  pride  in  the  iron  hand  ; — the  iron  hand,  which 
is  to  be  laid  upon  Popes,  Princes,  and  Ministers  with  equal  rigour 
and  indifference  to  results.  But  the  Emperor  has  yet  to  learn  what 
the  results  may  be  in  this  case.  Possibly  they  may  teach  him  what 
so  many  of  us  are  loth  to  believe  or  slow  to  understand ;  namely, 
that  the  papacy,  with  a  vast  obedient  organisation  spread  half  the 
world  over,  is  a  power  which  no  other  in  Europe  can  safely  defy.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  fancy  it  in  these  days  a  decaying  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  stronger  now  than  it  was  (for  example)  when  Prince 
Bismarck  closed  with  it  in  conflict  and  after  a  little  while  found 
himself  undermost.  As  for  the  young  and  lusty  prince  who  with 
spurs  jangling,  with  sabre  clattering,  with  plumes  flying,  undertakes 
to  walk  in  upon  the  Pope  and  put  him  in  his  right  place,  he  may 
boast  of  a  thousand  qualities  good  in  the  barrack  and  the  tented  field, 
but  he  is  manifestly  capable  of  blundering  fatally  as  uncontrolled 
head  of  a  great  military  empire. 

That  the  young  prince  entered  upon  this  ostentatious  and  untimely 
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tour  at  Prince  Bismarck's  desire  is  incredible  almost.     It  has  all  the 
look  of  an  original  imperial  conception,  and  we  may  doubt  whether 
the  Chancellor's  assent  to  the  undertaking  was  easily  obtained.     In 
any  case,  the  outcome  must  have  been  pain  and  grief  to  him,  even 
if  the  worst  of  it  was  too  speedy  and  too  broad  a  revelation  of  the 
young  Emperor's  character.     No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  if  he  made 
mistakes  he  is  but  young  ;  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  young 
men  to  be  hot-headed  and  self-willed ;  and  that  in  the  perpetration 
of  these  errors  his  Majesty  has  probably  learned  a  lesson  which  he 
will  turn  to  good  account.     There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  argument, 
but  there  would  be  more  comfort  in  it  if  this  were  a  period  of  repose, 
affording  time  for  the  lesson  to  work.     But  it  is  not  a  period  of 
repose  ;  and  in  all  likelihood,  the  Emperor's  manifest  impatience  is 
only  one  expression  of  a  feeling  common  to  his  advisers — that  the 
time  has  come  for  pursuing  a  settled  course  of  action  with  a  view  to 
safeguard  the  future  of  the  empire.     That  this  feeling  should  have 
become  importunate  is  all  the  more  probable  because,  while  there  is 
no   longer  an  aged  Emperor   William  or   a  peace-loving  Emperor 
Frederick  in  the  way  of  action,  the  great  Chancellor  knows  that  he 
cannot  be  far  off  from  the  day  of  his  own  departure,  while  the  future 
of  Germany  appears  more  doubtful  than  ever.     It  is  certainly  more 
doubtful  if  the  result  of  the  conversations  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Czar  was  what  it  seems  to  have  been.     In  affairs  like  these  it  is 
hazardous  to  trust  to  appearances,  however  convincing   they   may 
appear.     But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  most  important  and  most 
definite  piece  of  information  which  the  Emperor  carried  away  from 
the  interview  was  this  :  The  Czar  will  not  allow  of  the  destruction  of 
France  for  any  price  that  Germany  can  offer.     Of  course  we  can  all 
see  that  the  price  might  be  made  a  very  high  one.     But  then  the 
Czar  can  wait.     He  may  well  believe  that  after  a  little  while  certain 
advantages  may  fall  to  him  on  much  more  easy  and  much  more 
agreeable  terms  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  surmise  that  the  events  of 
the  last  six  months,  and  more  particularly  his  interview  with  the 
German  Emperor,  may  have  decided  the  Czar  that  to  wait  is  his  best 
policy.     We  may  imagine  his  Majesty  saying  to  himself,  for  instance, 
'  If  this  is  to  be  the  new  Bismarck  when  the  old  one  dies  or  resigns, 
we  had  better  wait  to   see  what  will  happen  in   Germany  itself.' 
Judging  from  all  we  hear  and  all  we  know,  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
not  unnatural  reflection.  But  if  the  Czar  feels  that  he  can  wait  there 
may  be  no  similar  confidence  at  Berlin ;  where,  indeed,  the  return  of 
the  Emperor  to  his  capital  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  a  sort  of 
suppressed  flurry,  which  circumstances  unconnected  with  his  Majesty's 
tour  cannot  have  appeased.     The  ascendency  of  General  Boulanger 
in  France  is  hardly  doubtful  any  longer  ;    and   if  the  Germans  see 
danger  to  themselves  in  a  Boulanger    dictatorship,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  General  has  Royalist  support  (which  may  affect  the  Eussian 
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view  of  him  very  considerably),  they  can  only  fall  back  on  the  hope 
that  a  Radical  insurrection  will  ensue  when  the  General  makes  his  grasp 
at  power.  Rioting  in  Paris  would  be  serviceable  to  them,  no  doubt ; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  known  to  be  so  it  is  less  likely  to  break  out. 
Again,  whether  there  be  much  or  little  disquietude  at  Berlin,  it  cannot 
be  diminished  by  the  proposed  addition  to  the  armaments  of  France  : 
as  to  which  we  may  remark  that  no  similar  proposal  has  been  made 
with  less  apology  or  followed  by  so  little  menace.  What  has  happened 
in  East  Africa  is  another  mortification  for  the  Germans ;  in  a  certain 
condition  of  temper  and  circumstance  what  mortifies  irritates ;  and 
all  Europe  is  concerned  in  the  amount  of  irritation  that  may  exist  at 
Berlin  at  any  given  moment.  The  discussion  of  this  matter  between 
the  German  and  English  Governments,  extremely  interesting  in 
itself,  carried  with  it  a  great  deal  of  information  for  *  outsiders.'  From 
the  nature  of  Prince  Bismarck's  most  embarrassing  proposals,  from 
the  way  in  which  their  discussion  was  carried  on,  from  the  menacing  in- 
sinuations employed  to  overcome  Lord  Salisbury's  reluctance,  and  from 
much  that  has  happened  since,  we  may  fairly  infer  this :  there  was  no 
friendly  understanding  between  England  and  Germany  which  Prince 
Bismarck  feared  to  jeopardise,  and  none  of  any  value  that  he  hoped 
to  gain.  Otherwise  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  English  Minister 
would  have  been  less  urgent  and  vexatious  than  it  actually  was. 

This  brings  us  to  the  main  point  for  us  in  considering  the  present 
state  of  affairs  abroad — our  own  relations  with  the  various  Euro- 
pean Powers.  That  is  what  we  have  first  to  think  of  at  a  time  like 
this.  We  know  pretty  well  what  those  relations  might  have  been. 
The  German-Austrian-Italian  alliance  was  at  one  time  open  to  us — 
on  certain  conditions,  of  course.  Naturally,  we  were  expected  to 
take  our  share  of  the  risk,  and  to  pledge  ourselves  by  formal  treaty 
to  the  bargain.  But  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  making  treaty 
engagements  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes  (a  difficulty  which 
will  some  day  bring  upon  us  many  a  worse  one),  it  may  be  that  Lord 
Salisbury  thought  our  share  of  the  risk,  as  proposed  from  Berlin,  too 
considerable  for  acceptance.  More  probably,  however,  he  was  re- 
pelled by  the  character  rather  than  by  the  weight  of  the  obligations 
tnat  were  to  be  imposed  on  England  (see  footnote  on  p.  802).  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  arrangement  with  England  as  the 
Germans  tried  so  hard  for  was  ever  come  to.  The  failure  angered 
them  extremely,  as  it  was  sure  to  do ;  and  the  bitterness  thus  en- 
gendered adds  to  the  doubt  whether  the  rejection  of  the  German 
overtures  was  wise.  Unquestionably  their  acceptance  would  have 
involved  risks  and  responsibilities  of  great  apparent  magnitude.  But 
it  always  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  not  nearly  so  great  as  they 
looked,  since  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  no 
other  European  combination  would  dare  to  move  against  a  firm  fight- 
ing alliance  of  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  A  league  so 
formed  would  be  strong  enough  to  forbid  all  attempts  to  disturb  the 
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peace  without  the  slightest  fear  of  resistance ;  and  of  course  if  there 
was  no  drawing  of  the  sword  there  could  be  no  risks  for  the  coalition 
as  long  as  it  kept  faithfully  together.  Moreover,  the  aggregate 
fighting  strength  of  the  alliance  would  be  so  enormous  that  every 
member  of  it  might  reduce  its  armaments  a  little  ;  at  any  rate  there 
could  be  no  further  need  of  increasing  them.  Further,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  accession  of  England  to  the  alliance  would  have  made  of 
it  far  more  truly  a  league  of  peace.  What  the  coalition  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  may  mean,  or  to  what  purposes  it  may  be  turned, 
nobody  can  say.  Or  if  '  nobody  '  is  too  wide  a  word,  millions  of  us,  in 
every  land,  whose  happiness  and  prosperity  depend  upon  the  upshot, 
live  in  doubt  on  that  point.  Had  England  joined  the  alliance  there 
would  have  been  no  such  dubiety.  Every  merchant,  every  workman  in 
these  latitudes  would  have  gone  about  his  business  in  assurance  of  a 
long  spell  of  tranquillity ;  while  as  for  the  homes  that  supply  the 
multitudinous  soldiery  of  Europe,  we  know  the  dread  that  would 
have  been  expelled  from  them.  All  these  considerations,  however, 
must  have  been  well  weighed  in  Lord  Salisbury's  mind,  and  we  must 
suppose  that  the  balance  went  against  them.  For  one  thing,  there 
was  the  reign  of  the  (then)  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  to  look  forward 
to.  The  fatal  disease  that  broke  down  that  most  valuable  life  had  not 
yet  declared  itself,  and  the  great  age  and  the  increasing  infirmities 
of  the  Emperor  William  announced  that  place  would  soon  be  made 
for  his  heir.  In  a  day  that  might  happen — in  a  year  or  two  it  would 
happen  almost  certainly ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  may  have  thought  it 
only  reasonable  to  abstain  from  leagues  of  peace  which  the  acces- 
sion of  Prince  Frederick  would  render  unnecessary.  Possibly  that 
consideration  had  much  influence  in  Downing  Street,  and  another 
one  yet  more.  Had  Lord  Salisbury,  moved  by  stronger  reasons  than 
any  we  have  knowledge  of,  bound  or  sought  to  bind  this  nation  to  a 
treaty- engagement  like  that  which  unites  Italy  and  Germany, 
another  Midlothian  campaign  would  have  been  commenced  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Who  can  doubt  that  that  would  have  been  the 
instant  result  ?  And  whose  imagination  can  compass  the  vigour  and 
fervour  of  the  campaign  if  it  became  known  that  our  engagements 
extended  to  feeding  a  Turkish  army,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever ?  The  Union  !  is  it  not  clear  that  the  very  Union  might  be 
jeopardised  in  the  outbreak  of  denunciation  that  would  have  followed 
the  discovery  ?  I  don't  know  what  answer  might  be  given  to  questions 
like  these  by  a  Minister  who,  being  eloquent,  candid,  courageous, 
went  before  his  fellow-countrymen  to  tell  them  the  truth  :  speaking 
plainly,  as  Prince  Bismarck  does ;  confessing  the  danger,  expounding 
it,  and  boldly  appealing  to  the  pride  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
nation.  My  own  humble  opinion  is  that  such  a  Minister,  taking 
such  a  course,  would  succeed  in  his  purposes ;  but  though  Lord 
Salisbury  has  never  spoken  his  mind  on  the  subject  there  is  ample 
ground  for  believing  that  he  thinks  differently.  Mr.  Gladstone,  that 
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gentleman's  prodigious  capacity  for  campaigning,  fear  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  and  fears  for  the  Union — these  alone  sufficed  to  deter  Lord 
Salisbury  from  *  entangling  alliances.' 

As  matters  stand,  then,  we  have  no  alliances ;  while  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  after  a  few  weeks  of  ineffective  sovereignty, 
destroyed  whatever  calculations  had  been  raised  on  his  pacific  but 
powerful  character.  Had  he  ascended  the  throne  with  a  promise  of 
long  life,  it  would  have  been  of  little  consequence  to  England — none 
at  all  perhaps — that  she  remained  out  of  the  European  coalition. 
But  since  his  reign  was  so  brief,  since  it  began  and  ended  amidst 
controversies  that  bred  a  most  rancorous  feeling  against  us,  and  since 
the  new  Emperor  is  animated  by  a  bustling  impatient  hostility  to 
England,  the  case  is  altered.  What  it  has  now  become  may  be 
illustrated  by  what  I  believe  to  be  an  unquestionable  statement  of 
fact.  If  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany  could  follow  his  own 
desires,  he  would  definitely  turn  his  back  upon  all  thought  of  alliance 
with  England.  If  he  could  choose  his  own  way  out  of  the  troubles 
that  beset  the  German  Empire,  he  would  do  so  not  with  England's 
help  but  at  England's  cost.  And  this  he  would  do  not  as  a  mere 
matter  of  temper — as  some  may  think — but  of  policy.  He  has 
thought  about  it.  He  has  made  his  choice,  and  to  carry  it  out  only 
needs  the  right  understanding  with  other  potentates.  But  so  far, 
Apparently,  the  need  remains :  and  in  all  likelihood  it  will  remain 
as  long  as  liberty  to  attack,  crush,  and  dismember  France  is  a  Grerman 
stipulation.  And  hence,  no  doubt,  the  uneasiness,  the  bitterness, 
so  very  evident  there ;  feelings  which  we  may  expect  to  suffer  from. 
Upon  England  they  have  been  and  probably  will  be  vented.  Already 
we  have  had  a  taste  of  this  treatment,  and  should  prepare  for  more. 
Of  the  East  African  agreement  Lord  Salisbury  has  given  us  an  account 
which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  complain  of,  though  it  does  not 
tell  us  all.  It  is  not  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  complain  to  all  the 
world — (though  it  is  true) — that  Prince  Bismarck's  anti- slavery 
scheme  was  framed  in  splendid  indifference  to  the  embarrassments 
and  disadvantages  it  might  inflict  on  English  commerce — if,  indeed, 
that  consequence  was  not  intended;  and  it  was  certainly  urged 
upon  our  Government  in  a  masterful  and  even  menacing  way. 
It  would  be  scandalous  to  suppose  that  the  English  Minister  assented 
willingly  to  a  joint-action  proposal  so  needless  for  the  alleged 
purpose,  and  so  likely  to  provide  a  large  crop  of  difficulties  and 
vexations  before  long.  Lord  Salisbury  yielded  to  pressure.  He  has 
been  congratulated  on  the  wisdom  of  giving  in  to  Prince  Bismarck's 
demand,  considering  that  otherwise  we  might  have  seen  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  overthrown,  and  Germany  launched  upon  a  course  of 
conquest  in  those  regions  which  (if  we  did  not  choose  to  fight) 
would  have  ousted  us  from  them  altogether.  Very  well;  but  to 
my  mind  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  general  outlook  of  affairs 
whether  this  consequence  occurred  to  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  suspicion 
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or  whether  it  was  presented  to  him  from  without  as  a  threat.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  believe,  it  was  suggested  with  sufficient  clearness 
as  a  threat ;  together  with  some  pregnant  hints  about  somebody's 
having  to  answer  for  anarchy  in  the  Soudan.  This  was  no  friendly 
course  of  proceeding,  and  in  truth  there  is  very  little  friendship  at  all 
in  the  dealings  of  Germany  with  England  just  now. 

Whatever  the  more  sober  spirits  in  the  one  country  may  think 
of  this  state  of  things,  it  must  be  deplored  in  the  other.  For  years 
past  most  Englishmen  have  looked  to  a  German  alliance  as  a  suffi- 
ciently understood  thing — as  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement  at  the 
right  time.  But  with  a  hostile,  hot-headed,  altogether  youthful 
prince  on  the  German  throne,  and  surrounded  by  men  who,  while 
they  find  him  '  a  handful,'  fret  under  disappointments  inflicted  by 
ourselves,  share  his  contempt  if  not  his  dislike,  and  seek  right  and 
left  for  some  speedy  means  of  making  their  work  secure — the  case 
is  altered.  Meanwhile  the  Eussian  danger  advances  steadily.  Year 
by  year  the  strength  of  the  Muscovite  Empire  becomes  more  formid- 
able, while  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted  never  slacken  and 
never  change.  Seeing  where  Russia  now  stands  in  Central  Asia,  no 
one  sneers  any  longer  at  alarmists  deluded  by  the  study  of  small 
maps.  Looking  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  empire  consolidates 
while  it  spreads,  no  one  .talks  now  of  '  crumpling  it  up '  at  need 
like  a  sheet  of  paper.  Practically  insolvent,  its  very  debt  is  held 
as  a  weapon  of  offence  or  retaliation.  An  enormous  mass  of  Russian 
bonds  are  held  in  Germany ;  and  already  the  rulers  of  that  country 
have  heard  whispered  hints  of  '  suspension '  if  Russia  is  provoked  to 
war.  And  surely  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  this  hour  there  is 
scarcely  a  nation  in  Europe  which  by  its  necessities,  its  weaknesses, 
its  passions,  its  embarrassments,  does  not  testify  to  Russia's  power, 
or  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  her  designs.  Germany  is  not 
out  of  the  list,  nor  Austria,  nor  France,  nor  Turkey.  Neither  can 
England  claim  to  be  out  of  it,  governed  as  she  is  by  a  race  of 
dubitating  statesmen,  under  a  parliamentary  system  which  would 
hamper  the  strongest  Minister,  and  which  certainly  affords  shelter  and 
excuse  to  timidity.  If  all  Sir  Henry  Wolff's  despatches  were  pub- 
lished there  would  be  considerable  alarm  at  the  extent  of  Russian 
operations  in  Persia  ;  but  they  will  not  be  published.  The  later  news 
from  Roumania  and  Servia  must  be  a  vast  encouragement  for  Russia 
in  South  Eastern  Europe,  though  mitigated  perhaps  by  apprehensions 
that  movement  may  be  forced  too  soon.  The  symptoms  in  Prussia, 
in  Austria,  in  France,  in  Italy  (where  Signer  Crispi  is  thought  to  be 
a  little  rash,  it  seems),  all  conspire  to  enjoin  on  Russia  the  waiting 
game.  So,  at  any  rate,  it  is  reasonable  to  think ;  and  therefore  I 
for  one  take  little  account  of  the  new  Russian  loan.  The  restless- 
ness, the  irritation,  or  what  if  it  were  not  so  strong  a  word  I  should 
call  the  desperation  at  Berlin  is  far  more  likely  to  break  the  peace 
than  any  precipitancy  on  the  part  of  Russia.  The  one  great  restraint, 
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as  Lord  Salisbury  has  said,  is  the  tremendous  hazard  of  the  game. 
But  sooner  or  later  the  game  will  be  played.  It  is  a  vain  hope  that  those 
vast  continental  armies  are  destined  to  trickle  tranquilly  back  to  the 
homes  they  came  from.  At  present  they  are  still  accumulating  ;  by 
which  we  may  see  that  though,  as  our  own  Foreign  Secretary  still 
assures  us,  every  Government  in  Europe  is  striving  for  peace,  not  one 
of  them  believes  that  the  others  mean  it. 

In  this  state  of  things  I  hope  it  is  understood  at  home  that 
England  is  quite  without  alliances,  and  that  if  they  are  wanted  they 
are  not  so  easily  obtainable  perhaps  as  they  were  a  little  while  ago ; 
that  our  friends  on  the  European  Continent  are  feeble  and  few ;  and 
that  while  the  might  of  our  rivals  ('enemies'  is  not  the  right 
word  for  them)  is  rapidly  increasing,  so  also  is  the  disposition  to 
deal  with  us  in  a  swaggering,  contemptuous,  and  aggressive  way.  It 
may  be  said  in  answer  that  we  are  safer  without  alliances ;  and  the 
reply  might  be  readily  admitted  if  our  navy  were  as  strong  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  if  it  were  not  still  possible  for  the  continental  States 
to  put  off  their  contentions,  to  postpone  the  tremendous  hazard,  by 
agreements  made  at  our  expense.  Call  it  an  unlikely  thing  to  happen 
if  you  please ;  but  as  a  mere  possibility  (and  I  know  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  it  has  looked  like  that  at  least)  it  is  far  too  serious 
to  be  put  out  of  account.  Such  agreements  we  could  hardly  prevent ; 
but  we  can  make  our  navy  strong,  and  to  that  alternative  the  Govern- 
ment, they  say,  is  about  to  apply  itself  at  last. 

Just  as  these  remarks  are  brought  to  a  close,  a  report  of  the 
German  Emperor's  address  to  the  Reichstag  appears  in  the  news- 
papers. The  most  remarkable  passage  in  it,  perhaps,  is  that  in  which 
his  Majesty  avows  that  his  recent  tour  was  undertaken  for  political 
purposes :  he  went  forth  to  '  seek  an  understanding '  with  certain  of 
his  neighbours  for  the  better  fulfilment  of  the  task  of  '  securing  peace 
and  prosperity  for  our  people.'  Welcome  is  the  Emperor's  declaration 
that '  to  inflict  upon  Germany — without  necessity — the  sufferings  of 
a  war,  even  of  a  victorious  war,  I  should  not  consider  consistent  with 
my  Christian  belief  and  my  duties  to  the  German  nation ; '  but  in 
these  days  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  great  wars  are  never  under- 
taken without  some  conviction  of  necessity — some  sense  of  compulsion. 
His  Majesty's  assurance  that  his  relations  with  all  foreign  nations 
are  peaceful  is  sufficiently  emphatic ;  of  course  it  is  accurate ;  and  of 
course  similar  assurances  will  be  heard  from  similar  quarters  till  the 
week  before  the  next  war  breaks  out.  To  conclude,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reichstag  were  listening  to  the  Emperor's  speech,  they 
had  before  them  a  budget  providing  for  an  addition  of  twenty-eight 
war  vessels  to  the  German  navy.  Six  millions  sterling  are  to  be 
spent  on  these  ship?,  and  they  are  to  be  built  in  six  years. 

FREDERICK  GREENWOOD. 
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DURING  two  visits  to  the  island  of  Patmos,  I  naturally  read  my 
*  Revelation '  with  a  view  to  local  colouring,  and  having  visited  at  various 
times  most  of  the  islands  visible  from  Patmos,  including  the  volcano 
of  Thera  or  Santorin,  I  was  able  to  distinguish  them  all,  and  give  a 
name  to  each  as  I  stood  on  the  roof  of  the  convent  dedicated  to  St. 
John.  One  day,  as  I  stood  by  the  sea  leaking  south-west,  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  Thera,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  rising  out  of  the  sea. 
This  island  is  now  also  called  Thera  conjointly  with  Santorin,  or 
island  of  St.  Irene.  Thera,  *  the  beast  '  (Orip,  ®rfpa),  was  so  called 
in  ancient  days  because  it  is  naught  but  the  cone  of  a  hideous 
submarine  volcano,  the  slopes  of  which  are  arid  and  composed  of 
black  volcanic  rocks  formed  by  successive  eruptions,  awe-inspiring 
to  look  upon.  Turning  to  Revelation  xiii.  1,  I  read  St.  John's 
narrative  :  '  And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast 
(fypLov')  rise  up  out  of  the  sea.'  Could  'the  beast,'  at  which  I  was 
then  looking,  be  the  beast  of  the  Revelation  ?  This  question  startled 
me,  and  in  the  following  pages  1  propose  to  put  forth  much  that  I 
havs  since  investigated,  confirming  me  in  the  theory  which  then 
suddenly  dawned  upon  me. 

I  have  read  with  avidity  various  commentaries  on  the  mysterious 
book  written  by  St.  John,  M.  Renan's  rationalistic  views,  theories 
concerning  the  reproduction  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  a  recent  notion 
that  the  book  is  a  Jewish  document  of  about  the  Christian  era,  which 
an  early  Christian  writer  had  adopted  almost  entirely  without  modify- 
ing its  Judaism,  but  interposing  from  time  to  time  Christian  passages. 
But  no  theory  appears  to  me  so  probable  as  the  one,  that  the  book 
was  written  under  the  actual  influence  of  an  eruption  of  '  the  beast,' 
when  men's  minds  were  distraught  with  fear,  and  the  end  of  all  things 
seemed  at  hand.  By  comparing  passages  in  the  Revelation  with 
extracts  from  mediaeval  and  modern  accounts  given  us  by  eye- 
witnesses of  eruptions  of  Thera,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  many  remark- 
able parallels,  which  will  go  far  to  prove  that  St.  John  made  use  of 
phenomena  which  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  to  prophetically  depict 
a  destruction  of  another  kind. 
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Others  besides  myself  have  imagined  that  St.  John  must  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of  some  volcanic  eruption.  Sir  William  Dawson, 
LL.D.,  thus  writes  in  Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands : 

One  would  suppose  that  the  prophet  had  before  him  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius : 
the  preceding  earthquakes,  the  black  pall  of  ashes  darkening  the  sun,  the  red  glow 
of  volcanic  dust  tinging  the  moon,  the  showers  of  hot  volcanic  stones,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  shaking  of  the  mountains  and  islands  out  of 
their  place. 

And  again : 

The  phenomena  here  are  those  of  a  new  submarine  volcano,  like  that  which 
burst  forth  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1831,  and  was  known  as  Graham's  Island. 

"VVe  shall  first  show  that  the  volcano  known  as  *  the  beast'  was  in  active 
eruption  at  the  time  of  St.  John's  captivity  on  Patmos,  and  that  he 
must  therefore  have  witnessed  it,  and  then  proceed  to  show  how  St. 
John's  narrative  corresponds  with  those  of  later  writers,  who  have 
witnessed  similar  disturbances  there. 

Commentators  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  the  exact  time  of 
St.  John's  exile  in  Patmos.  An  obscure  Greek  theologian,  with  the 
view  to  arranging  certain  points  of  detail  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
stated  the  theory  that  St.  John  was  exiled  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
96  A.D.  ;  but  this,  by  the  consensus  of  modern  opinion,  has  been  held 
to  be  impossible,  and  all  commentators  are  now  agreed  that  the  writer 
of  the  Revelation  was  in  exile  and  compiled  his  work  between  60  and 
69  A.D.,  which  is  of  course  more  consistent  with  the  probable  age  of 
the  writer  of  such  a  work. 

The  remarkable  activity  of  the  volcano  of  Thera  during  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  is  related  to  us  by  many  classical 
writers.  Pliny  tells  us  that  an  island  Thia  (Oeia),  or  Hiera,  was 
formed  by  an  eruption  in  1 9  A.D.,  under  the  consulship  of  Marcus 
Junius  Silanus  and  Lucius  Balbus.  Several  authors  agree  in  relat- 
ing that  another  eruption  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.D.  46, 
namely  Dion  Cassius,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Eusebius,  when  another 
large  island  was  also  formed,  and  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took 
place  at  the  moment  of  the  cataclysm.  Dekigallas,  in  his  history  of 
the  eruptions  of  Santorin,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  George  of 
Syngelos,  that  in  an  eruption,  in  60  A.D.,  *  Old  Burnt  Island  was  in- 
creased by  a  cape  on  which  now  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.' 

Of  the  various  late  eruptions,  we  have  of  course  much  more 
graphic  accounts,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  very  similar  in 
their  action.  The  next  on  record  was  in  726  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian ;  the  next  in  1457,  then  in  1573,  1650,  1707,  and  1866 
respectively.  The  accounts  of  these  later  eruptions  are  of  course  more 
reliable,  and  will  serve  our  purpose  better  for  comparing  with  the  ac- 
count in  the  Revelation.  The  eruption  of  1707  A.D.,  of  which  an 
excellent  account  was  given  by  M.  Delenda,  then  English  consular 
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agent  at  Santorin,  lasted  for  seven  years,  with  more  or  less  intensity, 
whilst  the  late  eruption  of  1866,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
anything  like  as  severe  as  some  of  its  predecessors,  lasted  for  four  years. 
Thus  we  may  well  surmise,  from  the  evidence  given  us  by  the  above- 
mentioned  authorities,  that  Thera  was  in  a  state  of  actual  eruption 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  conse- 
quently would  be  a  conspicuous  and  awe-inspiring  object  during  the 
whole  period  of  St.  John's  exile  in  Patmos. 

Perhaps  before  entering  into  details  concerning  the  description 
in  the  Revelation,  a  short  account  of  the  island  of  Thera  or  Santorin 
as  I  saw  it  will  be  of  use  in  prosecuting  our  researches.  Taken  from 
a  general  point  of  view  this  volcanic  cluster  is  round ;  the  island  of 
Santorin  proper  is  on  the  outer  circle  eighteen  miles  from  point  to 
point,  and  on  the  inner  circle  twelve,  and  somewhat  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe in  form  ;  the  remainder  of  the  circle  is  made  up  by  two  islands, 
Therasia  and  Aspronisi,  and  three  channels  by  which  the  central 
basin  is  entered.  All  round  this  basin,  which  is  the  crater  of  the 
volcano,  the  island  presents  a  frontage  of  precipitous  volcanic  cliffs 
from  500  to  1,000  feet  in  height,  all  in  strata  of  twisted  and  con- 
torted volcanic  lava,  red,  green,  and  black,  giving  the  whole  place  a 
hideous  yet  fascinating  aspect.  In  the  centre  of  this  large  basin  lie 
the  active  mouths  of  the  volcano,  a  cluster  of  three  hideous  islands, 
which  have  been  thrown  up  out  of  the  depths  of  the  abyss  by  various 
eruptions,  and  are  still  steaming  with  smoke  and  streaked  with  sulphur. 
They  are  called  respectively,  Old,  Little,  and  New  Burnt  Island.  The 
water  is  too  deep  for  anchorage  in  this  basin,  and  the  ships  generally 
are  tied  to  rocks,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano  the  water  is  bright 
yellow  from  oxide  of  iron  which  comes  out  of  the  cone,  which  effectu- 
ally cleans  the  bottoms  of  the  ships  without  any  aid  from  the  sailors. 

The  town  is  on  Santorin  proper,  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  round 
the  crater,  and  from  here  the  land  slopes  gradually  to  the  outer  sea- 
level  and  is  covered  with  thin  volcanic  earth,  very  excellent  for  the 
growth  of  vines.  There  is  yet  another  feature  :  at  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  island  there  rises  a  mountain  with  two  peaks,  Mesa- 
bouno  and  St.  Elias,  about  1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain 
and  its  spurs  are  not  volcanic,  but  consist  of  a  formation  common  to 
most  of  the  surrounding  islands.  It  is  evident  that,  before  the 
opening  of  the  crater,  this  mountain  was  a  solitary  island  around 
which  the  volcano  shed  its  pumice  and  gave  it  a  new  form. 

In  the  gentle  slopes  are  chasms  formed  by  torrents  in  the  pumice, 
and  most  of  the  villages  are  in  these,  the  houses  being  cut  in  the 
pumice-rock  and  offering  only  a  frontage  of  masonry.  The  ascent 
of  the  cliff  to  the  capital  is  performed  by  a  zigzag  path  lately 
cut  in  the  lava,  and  the  town  is  950  feet  above  the  sea.  On  either 
side  of  the  path  stand  up  huge  black  boulders,  which  have  been 
loosened  and  fallen  in  time  of  earthquakes,  and  frequently  cause 
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accidents  now.  The  inhabitants  of  Thera  are  perpetually  looking  out 
upon  the  mouths  of  their  volcano  in  the  centre  of  their  harbour. 
The  aspect  this  bears  is  infernal  beyond  description  ;  not  a  tree  grows 
there,  except  a  few  fig-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  considered  of  sur- 
passing excellence.  All  is  black  save  a  few  bright-coloured  stones 
and  streaks  of  sulphur ;  huge  blocks  of  lava  and  broken  volcanic 
bombs  lie  about  everywhere  in  weird  confusion. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  our  comparisons  between  St.  John's  nar- 
rative and  the  various  reliable  accounts  we  have  from  eye-witnesses 
of  the  eruptions  of  Thera. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book,  the 
messages  to  the  seven  churches  and  the  mysterious  vision  of  heavenly 
things.  But  with  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  we  are  at  once  intro- 
duced to  a  vivid  description  of  volcanic  phenomena,  and  are  given 
accounts  which  agree  wonderfully  with  those  of  later  authors,  so  that 
we  can  feel  as  we  read  that  St.  John  must  have  been  a  terrified  eye- 
witness of  the  scene,  and  heard  marvellous  stories  of  what  was 
occurring  from  refugees  who  would  naturally  seek  the  safe  harbour 
of  Patmos,  as  they  fled  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  eruption  of  Thera  were  always 
mighty  earthquakes  and  mysterious  underground  rumblings,  and  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1707,  says  M.  Delenda,  'were  seen  to  issue  from 
the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  great  quantities  of  smoke,  which  increased 
from  hour  to  hour.'  This  smoke  killed  all  vegetation,  and  the  noxious 
gases  greatly  injured  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fumes,  accord- 
ing to  the  wind,  doing  infinite  damage  to  the  vegetation  on  islands 
thirty  and  forty  miles  distant.  Fouque  tells  us  of  the  volcanic  bombs 
he  saw  shot  into  the  air  like  fiery  meteors  in  the  eruption  of  1866, 
*  varying  in  size  from  a  nutshell  to  several  cubic  metres.' 

Each  eruption  was  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  rocks  and 
islands  in  the  sea.  *  Imagine  their  surprise,'  says  the  Jesuit  Father 
Richard,  in  his  account  of  the  eruption  of  1 573,  '  when  they  saw  a 
great  chain  of  black  rocks,  which  came  up  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  in  number  seventeen.' 

Pliny,  as  we  have  seen,  tells  us  of  the  appearance  of  the  island 
of  Hiera  in  A.D.  1 9.  In  the  eruption  of  1 650  the  island  called  Kolombo 
appeared,  and  in  the  eruption  of  our  own  day  there  appeared  an  island 
which  was  called  St.  George,  but  which  afterwards  became  united 
with  the  *  burnt  islands '  and  lost  its  identity. 

Let  us  now  read  Rev.  vi.  12-14  and  note  the  parallels : 

12.  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and  lo,  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon  became  as 
blood; 

13.  And  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  upon  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her 
untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind. 

14.  And  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together ;  and  every 
mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  places. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Thera  would  do  exactly  as  St.  John  describes  in 
the  next  verse,  and  as  he  doubtless  heard  they  did  from  eye-witnesses 
of  their  terror — namely,  '  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  rocks  of 
the  mountains,'  that  is  to  say  in  their  own  houses,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  cut  out  of  the  pumice-stone  rock. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Revelation  we  again  discover  the 
continued  narrative  of  the  eruption. 

7.  The  first  angel  sounded,  and  there  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood, 
and  they  were  cast  upon  the  earth :  and  the  third  part  of  trees  was  burnt  up,  and 
all  green  grass  was  burnt  up. 

In  M.  Delenda's  account  of  the  eruption  of  1707  we  read  of  the 
flames  which  issued  out  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
vines  and  trees  by  the  noxious  vapours  and  by  the  terrible  crashing 
fall  of  the  volcanic  bombs. 

8.  And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain  burning 
with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea :  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood. 

9.  And  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  which  were  in  the  sea  and  had  life  died ; 
and  the  third  part  of  the  ships  were  destroyed. 

1  Many,'  says  Dr.  Lee  in  his  commentary  on  the  Revelation,  4  see 
here  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  Red  Sea ; '  but  we  have  not  so 
far  to  go.  Father  Richard,  in  1573,  says:  '  The  sea  was  all  tinted, 
even  as  far  as  twenty  miles  distant;'  and,  as  I  said  above,  even 
when  the  volcano  is  quiescent,  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  cone  is  of  a  brilliant  orange  colour,  from  the  action  of  oxide  of  iron. 

In  M.  Delenda's  account  we  read  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
rock  in  the  sea,  and  how  the  sea,  becoming  mixed  with  sulphurous 
vapours,  became  white  as  milk,  and  all  fish  in  the  harbour  died. 
When  the  great  masses  of  rocks  and  bombs  of  which  the  islands  were 
formed  came  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  crater,  great  damage  was  done 
to  the  shipping,  and  sailors  who  were  out  in  boats  at  the  time  were 
asphyxiated  by  the  noxious  vapours.  In  1866  a  boat  with  three  dead 
men  in  it  was  picked  up  at  some  little  distance  from  Santorin,  they 
having  died  of  the  vapours  and  thus  drifted  away.  This  is  exemplified 
further  by  the  action  of  the  third  angel,  when  the  star  Wormwood, 
presumably  an  unusually  large  volcanic  bomb,  fell  into  the  water  and 
(verse  11)  'the  third  part  of  the  waters  became  wormwood,  and  many 
men  died  of  the  waters  because  they  were  bitter.' 

The  fourth  angel  produced  the  plague  of  darkness. 

12.  And  the  fourth  angel  sounded,  and  the  third  part  of  the  sun  was  smitten, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the  stars;  so  as  the  third  part 
of  them  was  darkened,  and  the  day  shone  not  for  a  third  part  of  it,  and  the  night 
likewise. 

The  chronicler  of  the  eruption  in   1650  tells  us  how,  when  the 
submarine  volcano   burst  and  the  island  of  Kolombo  was  formed, 
clouds  of  thick  vapour  darkened  the  air,  and  fifty  men  and  a  thousand 
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animals  were  killed  by  the  sulphurous  fumes,  many  became  blind, 
and  the  noise  of  the  explosion  was  heard  as  far  as  Chios  and  the 
Dardanelles,  where  they  thought  a  naval  engagement  was  taking  place, 
and  for  a  whole  day  and  night  the  inhabitants  of  Thera  could  not  see 
the  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 

The  fifth  angel  had  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit. 

ix.  2.  And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit ;  and  there  arose  a  smoke  out  of  the 
pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace ;  and  the  sun  and  the  air  were  darkened  by 
reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit. 

The  actual  cone  itself,  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  above 
described,  is  thought  to  this  day  to  be  the  entrance  to  Hades,  and  in 
the  smoke  which  issues  from  it  the  inhabitants  of  Thera  think  they 
see  demons  coming  out.  This  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit  St.  John 
tells  us  was  called  in  Hebrew,  Abaddon,  or  *  the  abyss,'  and  in  the 
Greek  tongue  Apollyon.  On  Thera  in  ancient  days  there  was  a 
temple  to  Apollo  Kapvsios,  and  a  propitiatory  festival  was  held  in 
honour  of  Apollo  the  destroyer. 

The  visionary  account  given  by  St.  John  of  the  sixth  angel : — 

x.  17.  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  in  the  vision,  and  them  that  sat  on  them, 
having  breastplates  of  fire,  and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone:  and  the  heads  of  the 
horses  were  as  the  heads  of  lions ;  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire  and  smoke 
and  brimstone. 

is  curiously  paralleled  by  accounts  given  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Thera  during  the  late  eruptions,  who  saw,  in  the  pillars 
of  smoke  issuing  from  their  volcano,  giants  and  horsemen  and  terrible 
beasts.  The  eruption  of  1650,  when  so  many  were  asphyxiated  by  the 
fumes,  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  'year  of  evil,'  even  though  there  have 
been  several  eruptions  since,  and  it  must  have  closely  resembled  that 
in  St.  John's  day  when  he  wrote  (verse  18) :  *  By  these  there  was  the 
third  part  of  men  killed,  by  the  fire,  by  the  smoke,  and  by  the  brim- 
stome  which  issued  out  of  their  mouths.' 

One  can  easily  imagine  how,  in  a  time  like  this,  the  visionary 
spirit  of  St.  John  would  be  keenly  worked  upon  ;  how  he  would  see  in 
the  dense  mass  of  smoke  *  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottom- 
less pit'  (Rev.  xi.  7)  ;  how  he  in  Patmos  would  hear  perhaps  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  the  mortality  (Rev.  xi.  13)  :<  There  was  a  great  earth- 
quake, and  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell,  and  in  the  earthquake 
were  slain  of  men  7,000.'  On  Thera  in  St.  John's  time,  as  Strabo  tells 
us,  were  two  important  cities,  CEa  and  Eleusis,  one  upon  the  mountain, 
which  is  not  of  volcanic  material,  and  the  other  by  the  seashore,  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  volcano.  Of  these  cities  extensive  ruins 
still  remain,  foundations  of  temples  and  large  tombs  pointing  to 
a  higher  tate  of  civilisation  and  refinement  than  in  most  of  the 
surrounding  islands.  Those  cities  were  doubtless  laid  low  by  the 
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*  lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunderings,  and  an  earthquake,  and 
great  hail'  of  which  St.  John  speaks  in  xiii.  19. 

With  chapter  xiii.  opens,  as  it  were,  a  new  phase  of  the  vision  : — 

1.  And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea, 
having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns. 

A  Swedish  lady,  Fred  erica  Breraer,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Santorin, 
thus  describes  it :  *  How  strange  and  dismal  it  seems  as  you  sail  into 
the  many-coloured  striped  crater,  in  which  you  feel  yourself  as  little 
as  a  fly  in  the  wide-open  jaws  of  a  sleeping  wild  beast.'  Koss,  the 
German  traveller,  in  his  Inselreisen,  likens  the  mysterious  harbour  of 
Santoriu,  with  its  layers  of  lava  and  pinnacled  rocks,  to  a  witch's  kettle. 
Everyone  is  struck  by  its  unearthly  aspect,  and  from  the  description 
given  by  St.  John  one  might  almost  imagine  that  he  had  actually 
been  into  this  harbour,  a  not  improbable  supposition,  seeing  that  it 
lies  on  the  route  of  vessels  coming  in  and  out  of  the  ^gean  Sea  in 
the  direction  of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  ;  and  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
above-mentioned  non-volcanic  part  of  Santorin,  with  its  two-peaked 
mountains,  Mount  Elias  and  Mesabouno,  between  which  the  old 
capital  of  Thera  lay,  may  have  suggested  to  his  mind  the  second 
beast,  '  coming  out  of  the  earth,  and  he  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb.' 
In  ancient  days,  as  now,  Thera  was  celebrated  for  but  one  production, 
namely  wine  ;  to-day  the  slope  of  the  island  is  like  one  vast  vineyard, 
and  much  of  the  wine  of  this  island  finds  its  way  to  Kussia  and  France  ; 
in  fact  an  enterprising  wine  merchant  has  christened  his  wine 

*  Bordeaux,'  hoping  to  be  able  to  sell  it  as  such  without  passing  it 
through  the  hands  of  a  French  middleman,  who  would  reap  the  pro- 
fits.    Thus  in  Rev.  xiv.  19,  St.  John  writes :  f  And  the  angel  thrust  in 
his  sickle  into  the  earth,  and  gathered  the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast 
it  into  the  great  winepress  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

In  Eev.  xv.  2,  St.  John  says  :  '  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass 
mingled  with  fire.'  Before  the  island  of  Kolombo  was  formed  flames 
were  seen  to  issue  out  of  the  sea,  and  several  eye-witnesses  of  the 
phenomena  describe  the  smoke  and  flames  which  appeared  to  come 
out  of  the  waves  at  the  time  of  the  eruptions. 

The  seven  angels  were  given  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God  to 
pour  out  upon  mankind,  and  the  temple  !  was  so  filled  with  smoke  that 
no  man  was  able  to  enter  it  until  the  seven  plagues  were  over,  a  very 
possible  occurrence,  for  in  later  accounts  we  read  how  people  were 
asphyxiated  as  they  walked  along,  and  remained  in  their  cave-houses 
for  fear  of  the  sulphurous  vapours.  The  first  angel  poured  forth 
(Rev.  xvi.  2)  '  a  noisome  and  grievous  sore  upon  the  men  which  had 
the  mark  of  the  beast.'  Dr.  Dekigallas  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  last  eruption  on  the  inhabitants,  and  found  that  '  eye 

1  We  read  of  a  temple  built  by  the  Rhodians  to  '  Poseidon  the  Preserver '  on  the 
crater  itself.  This  during  an  eruption  would  be  naturally  unapproachable. 

3  K2 
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affections,  biliousness,  bronchitis  and  maladies  akin  to  it,  were  very 
prevalent  at  the  time,'  and  in  the  account  of  the  eruption  of  1650 
we  are  told  that  'most  people  suffered  sharp  pains  in  the  eyes, 
which  watered  profusely,  became  gathered  and  closed,  so  that  for  a 
day  and  a  half  most  of  the  Santoriniotes  were  entirely  blind.' 

The  second  and  third  angels  turn  the  sea  and  the  waters  into 
blood.  We  can  easily  imagine  when  St.  John  saw  or  heard  of  the 
terrors  of  Santorin  he  would  naturally  compare  them  to  the  plagues 
of  Egypt.  We  have  seen  above  how  the  sea  was  tinted  with  bright 
yellow  for  twenty  miles  round — how  the  fishes  in  the  harbour  died  ; 
and  when  he  wrote  his  account  he  did  not  exaggerate  in  the  least 
the  horrors  of  the  situation. 

Rev.  xvi.  3.  And  the  second  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  sea ;  and  it 
became  as  the  blood  of  a  dead  man :  and  every  living  soul  died  in  the  sea. 

This  was  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  eruptions  of  Thera. 

Of  the  power  given  to  the  fourth  angel  to  scorch  men  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun  we  have  no  parallel  in  later  accounts ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  plague  of  darkness  inflicted  by  the  fifth  angel  may 
refer  to  the  darkening  of  the  heavenly  luminaries  by  the  smoke,  or 
the  above-mentioned  blindness. 

Rev.  xvi.  10.  And  the  fifth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast ; 
and  his  kingdom  was  full  of  darkness  ;  and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain,  and 
blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores. 

The  allusion  to  the  drying  up  of  the  great  river  Euphrates  is,  of 
course,  enigmatical  to  us.  But  then  the  account  of  the  seventh 
angel  is  very  graphic. 

Rev.  xvi.  17.  And  the  seventh  angel  poured  out  his  vial  into  the  air ;  and  there 
came  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple  of  heaven  from  the  throne  saying,  It  is  done. 

18.  And  there  were  voices  and  thunders  and  lightnings ;  and  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake  and  so 
great. 

19.  And  the  great  city  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  cities  of  the  nations 
fell:  and  great  Babylon  came  in  remembrance  before  God,  to  give  unto  her  the  cup 
of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath. 

20.  And  every  island  fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found. 

21.  And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great  hail  out  of  heaven,  every  stone  about  the 
weight  of  a  talent :  and  men  blasphemed  God  because  of  the  plague  of  hail ;  for 
the  plague  thereof  was  exceeding  great. 

In  these  verses  we  have  an  undoubted  description  of  a  volcanic 
eruption,  and  from  the  allusion  to  the  islands  fleeing  away,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  scene  of  the  eruption  was  Thera,  for  no 
other  volcano  is  surrounded  by  such  a  number  of  islands  as  Thera. 
And  again,  he  may  possibly  allude  to  the  disappearance  of  newly- 
formed  islands,  like  Kolombo,  which,  after  its  formation  by  volcanic 
agency,  gradually  sank  in  the  waves. 
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The  allusion  to  the  shower  of  volcanic  bombs  is  again  undoubted, 
*  weighing  a  talent  each,'  or,  as  M.  Fouque,  in  his  more  modern 
description  says,  '  varying  in  size  from  a  nutshell  to  several  cubic 
metres.' 

The  local  colouring  is  constant  in  every  verse  of  the  Kevelation  ; 
islands,  mountains,  and  seas,  noxious  vapours,  the  turning  of  the  sea 
into  blood,  volcanic  bombs,  etc.,  attesting  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
eruption  of  Thera,  '  the  beast,'  was  the  one  present  before  the  eyes 
of  St.  John  when  he  wrote  his  *  Apocalypse  ; '  and  that  he  used,  as 
is  universally  the  case  in  Holy  Writ,  similes  from  nature  and  natural 
phenomena  to  convey  to  his  readers  ideas  more  spiritual  and  more 
recondite. 

Finally,  in  Rev.  xvii.  8,  St.  John's  description  is  as  follows  : — 

The  beast  that  them  sawest  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,  and  go  into  perdition ;  and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  wonder  .  .  . 
when  they  behold  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not  and  yet  is. 

From  this  we  may  gather  that  during  St.  John's  exile  on  Patmos 
the  eruption  of  Thera  was  over,  smouldering,  no  doubt,  to  show  that, 
even  though  not  active,  it  *  yet  is,'  and  men  marvelled  still  at  the 
wonderful  things  they  had  witnessed.  St.  John  candidly  tells  us, 
too,  that  '  the  seven  heads '  of  his  beast  are  *  seven  mountains,' 
further  confirming  us  in  our  opinion  that  the  pinnacled  rocks  of 
Thera  were,  according  to  St.  John's  imagination,  the  heads  and  horns 
of  his  beast. 

The  last  vision  of  St.  John — of  the  angel  with  the  key  of  the 
bottomless  pit  coming  down  to  close  the  crater— is  just  what  one 
would  expect.  Into  this  abyss  he  cast  Satan,  '  and  bound  him  for  a 
thousand  years.'  The  eruption  was  over,  and  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
fearful  time  was  f  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and 
night  for  ever  and  ever.' 

The  inhabitants  of  Thera  to-day  think  that  the  rumblings  they 
occasionally  hear  inside  the  crater  are  the  groans  of  the  condemned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Thera  was  quiet  for  660  years  after  this  eruption; 
or  rather,  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  there  was  an  eruption 
between  the  year  60  and  that  which  took  place  in  726,  in  the  reign 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian. 

J.  THEODORE  BEXT. 
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SOLDIERS   RATIONS. 


PENDING  the  millennium,  no  public  servant  can  have  a  more  valid 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  a  self-respecting  nation  than  the 
soldier  who  offers  his  life  in  the  defence  of  its  honour  and  its  position. 
As  he  justly  merits,  so  for  many  reasons  he  stands  in  especial  need 
of,  a  full  measure  of  the  national  regard.  He  has  surrendered  to  us 
his  volition ;  he  has  consented  to  lie  down  and  to  rise  up,  to  eat  and 
be  clothed,  according  to  the  rules  we  have  made  for  him  ;  at  our  be- 
hest he  accepts  the  *  route '  for  the  rice  swamps  of  the  Irrawady,  or 
the  arid  sands  of  the  Soudan  ;  he  is  ours  without  a  murmur  to  march 
at  the  word  straight  into  the  face  of  death.  The  civilian  public 
servant  may  resign  on  short  notice  if  his  service  irks  him,  or  if  the 
chance  offers  to  better  himself :  the  soldier  must  '  put  in  '  his  term 
to  the  hour  and  minute,  and  is  punished  as  a  deserter  if  he  violates 
this  obligation.  We  may  be  unable  to  bring  it  about  that  the  soldier 
shall  be  wholly  contented  with  his  lot ;  indeed,  that  would  be  a  cruelty, 
since  he  would  thus  lose  that  most  prized  of  his  simple  joys,  the 
occasion  for  a  harmless  grumble  ;  but  we  owe  it  as  well  to  ourselves 
as  to  him  that  the  conditions  of  his  life  should  be  as  satisfactory  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  He  certainly  deserves  it  at  our  hands 
that  he  should  be  adequately  fed  ;  and  our  own  interest  is  concerned 
in  caring  that  this  is  done,  for  the  double  reason  that  proper  feeding 
contributes  to  his  efficiency  as  a  fighting  man,  and  that  a  general 
impression  that  the  soldier  has  to  put  up  with  semi- starvation  must 
have  its  effect  in  checking  enlistment.  Of  late  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  writing  in  the  press  calculated  to  spread  that  impres- 
sion ;  and  although  there  has  been  no  supporting  voice  from  the 
ranks  the  flow  of  recruits  has  been  somewhat  diminished. 

Thirty  years  ago,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal  experience,  the 
soldier  lived  very  meagrely.  He  had  then,  as  now,  it  is  true,  his 
Government  ration  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat,  uncooked, 
with  bone,  and  his  pound  of  bread.  And  then  as  now,  threepence 
halfpenny  a  day  of  *  messing -money '  taken  from  his  pay  was 
expended  for  him  in  the  purchase  of  '  groceries  '  in  supplement  of 
the  Government  ration.  But  the  meat  and  bread,  supplied  by  con- 
tract, were  of  the  poorest  kind — the  former  lean  and  scrappy,  the 
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latter  sodden  and  coarse.  Abuses  abounded,  and  proper  supervision 
was  neglected.  The  barrack  cook-houses  were  obsolete,  fitted  only 
for  boiling  and  baking.  The  cooks  were  changed  every  week,  and 
every  man  had  to  take  his  turn  at  the  work.  The  majority,  of 
course,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  culinary  art.  I  recall  the  ignoble 
experience  of  a  comrade — he  could  not  boil,  neither  could  he  bake.  On 
the  third  day  of  his  functions  his  troop-mates  tried  to  stimulate  him 
to  greater  proficiency  by  spread-eagling  him  on  the  barrack-room  table 
and  administering  physical  chastisement  with  baggage  straps ;  but 
this  discipline  had  not  the  desired  effect.  His  fourth  day's  dinner  was 
rather  worse  than  its  predecessors,  and  it  was  a  genuine  relief  when 
he  was  summarily  sent  to  the  guard-room  and  next  morning  spared 
from  the  remainder  of  his  cooking  term  by  a  welcome  sentence  of 
three  days'  defaulter's  drill.  The  married  women  used  to  hang  about 
the  cook-house,  with  offers,  not  often  refused,  to  buy  from  the  cook  slices 
off  the  ration  meat,  potatoes  from  the  troop-nets,  and  modicums  of  tea 
and  sugar  from  the  troop's  already  scanty  pittance.  When  the  cooked 
meat  came  up  into  the  barrack-rooms  in  the  baking-tins,  or  was  fished 
from  out  the  soup  pails,  what  one  saw  was  great  bare  bones,  to  which 
in  places  clung  some  casual  attachments  of  flesh,  gristle,  and  sinew, 
repulsive  to  the  eye  and  difficult  to  masticate.  The  potatoes  served 
with  this  offal  were  wet,  waxy,  and  measly  ;  supplied  by  some  petty 
greengrocer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  barracks,  between  whom  and 
the  troop-sergeant-major  there  mostly  existed  a  private  understand- 
ing. There  were  never  any  other  vegetables  but  the  inferior  potatoes, 
except  the  few  handfuls  of  scraggy  herbs,  honey-combed  carrots  and 
flaccid  green  stuff  which  faintly  seasoned  the  nauseous  meal-thick- 
ened soup.  When  the  portions  of  '  cagmag  and  spuds '  were  painfully 
lotted  out  on  the  plates,  there  were  two  ways  of  appropriating  them. 
Sometimes  the  orderly  man  who  had  done  most  of  the  carving  called 
out  '  Seize  ! '  and  at  the  signal,  each  man  grabbed  the  plate  which 
struck  him  as  containing  the  biggest  ration.  Of  course  there  was  a 
scramble,  since  two  or  more  were  likely  to  fancy  the  same  mess,  and 
the  scramble  occasionally  became  a  fight.  The  alternative  and  the 
fairer  method  of  allotment  was  this.  When  the  portions  were  on  the 
plates  a  man  went  into  the  corner  with  his  back  to  the  table ;  and 
another  man,  touchiDg  mess  after  mess,  called  out  '  Whose  ?  '  the 
man  in  the  corner  answering  with  a  name  till  all  the  portions  were 
assigned.  The  unfortunate  to  whose  lot  fell  the  bone  had  to  reconcile 
himself  for  that  day  to  a  dinner  all  but  wholly  meatless,  but  if  one  of 
the  old  soldiers  in  the  mess  happened  to  be  on  the  spree,  and  absent  at 
the  canteen  from  the  dinner  table,  the  bone  by  common  consent  fell 
to  him — it  being  recognised  that  he  was  off  his  feed.  On  soup  days, 
when  the  tea  came  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  same  pails  in  which  at 
one  the  soup  had  been  served,  there  was  always  a  thick  scum  of 
grease  on  the  top,  and  the  mawkish  oily  stuff  tasted  more  of  soup 
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than  of  tea.  We  had  just  one  real  good  dinner  in  the  year,  and 
that  was  on  Christmas  day,  when  the  captain  supplied  the  feast. 
Rarely,  very  rarely,  on  a  Sunday  morning  the  orderly  corporal  would 
announce  that  the  messing  had  *  run  to  the  good '  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  shillings,  and  asked  us  what  the  surplus  should  be  spent  in. 
The  surplus  was  so  petty  and  the  appliances  for  cooking  so  feeble 
that  there  was  always  the  same  reply — *  Horse-logs ! '  A  horse-log  is 
the  round  iron  ball  at  the  foot  of  a  dragoon  horse's  collar-chain  ;  our 
rare  puddings  of  '  sad  dough ' — flour  and  suet — were  known  by  the 
same  name  because  of  the  family  resemblance  in  hardness  and 
weight.  Nature  is  kind,  and  it  was  wonderful  how  in  time  a  man 
got  used  to  the  scant  and  nasty  fare,  and,  especially  if  he  could 
afford  himself  a  pint  of  beer  before  dinner  or  at  night,  how  it 
came  to  be  sufficient  for  him.  I  have  known  old  soldiers  habitually 
leave  part  of  their  ration,  but  the  youngsters  were  in  a  state  of 
chronic  hunger.  Often  and  again,  in  my  first  year  in  the  *  long 
attic '  in  the  Royal  Barracks  of  Dublin,  I  have  known  lads  lie  awake 
in  a  torture  of  hunger  till  they  thought  everyone  asleep,  and  watched 
them  stealthily  arise  and  grope  on  the  dusty  rafters  for  dry  crusts  or 
cold  potatoes  that  some  old  soldier  might  have  stowed  away  there 
and  forgotten.  For  there  were  cruel  stoppages  in  those  days,  and 
before  I  had  been  a  soldier  a  year,  I  had  been  myself  four  months 
on  end  on  a  penny  a  day,  which  left  no  margin  for  supper.  The 
barrack  canteens  of  those  bad  old  days  were  foul  holes,  wherein 
greedy  civilian  lessees  charged  the  highest  prices  for  the  worst 
imaginable  commodities,  and  prospered  mightily  at  the  soldier's 
expense.  I  know  of  one  family  of  Irish  canteen-keepers  who  became 
possessors  of  fine  mansions  and  wide  landed  estates,  bought  from  the 
exorbitant  profits  made  over  the  counter  in  barrack  canteens. 

I  was  aware  in  a  general  way,  that  the  soldier  in  the  matter  of 
food  as  in  every  other  way,  fares  now  much  better  than  he  did  in  my 
day ;  but  not  until  last  autumn,  when,  chancing  to  be  living  in 
country  quarters  near  Aldershot,  did  it  occur  to  me  to  go  carefully 
into  the  matter,  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  improvement.  In 
the  following  pages  I  embody  the  result  of  my  investigation. 

At  the  outset  a  very  common  misconception  ought  to  be  dispelled. 
Nothing  is  commoner,  and  this  not  alone  among  civilians,  than  to  hear 
such  a  remark  as  this :  *  The  soldier  enlists  under  the  persuasion  that 
he  is  to  have  a  shilling  a  day  clear  and  a  free  ration,  and  is  consider- 
ably disgusted  when  he  realises  that  it  is  but  a  partial  ration  which 
is  free  and  that  the  cost  of  a  great  part  of  his  food  is  deducted  from 
the  shilling.'  It  is  true  that  in  the  days  of  Sergeant  Kite  this  de- 
ception was  habitually  practised  on  the  recruit ;  but  Sergeant  Kite 
*  lifts  his  head  and  lies '  no  longer.  The  Government  pamphlet 
setting  forth  '  the  advantages  of  the  Army,'  which  may  be  had  at 
every  post-office  throughout  the  land,  and  a  copy  of  which  the  re- 
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cruiting  sergeant  is  bound  to  hand  to  every  applicant  for  enlistment, 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  soldier's  finanical  position.  Having  given 
particulars  of  the  rates  of  pay  for  the  respective  arms  and  ranks  this 
publication  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows  :  '  In  addition  to  money 
wages,  a  soldier  receives  a  ration  of  bread  and  meat,  lodgings,  fuel, 
light,  and  medical  attendance  .  .  .  and  on  first  joining  the  army 
is  supplied  with  a  complete  outfit  of  clothing  and  a  free  kit,  and  he 
is  afterwards  periodically  supplied  with  the  principal  articles  of 
clothing  without  charge.  He  is  required  to  keep  up  his  under- 
clothing and  necessaries  at  his  own  cost,  and  to  pay  for  repairs 
to  his  clothing  when  in  wear,  and  for  his  own  groceries,  vegetables, 
and  washing,  but  not  for  his  bedding.'  There  is  no  loophole  for 
misunderstanding  here.  It  would  certainly,  however,  be  more  ex- 
plicit were  the  deduction  for  groceries,  vegetables,  and  washing  to  be 
specified,  since  that  is  a  fixed  charge,  not  to  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased by  any  economy  or  carelessness  on  the  soldier's  part. 

The  soldier  is  partly  fed  by  Government,  partly  feeds  himself  out 
of  his  pay.  The  Government  ration  consists  of  meat  f  Ib.  with  bone, 
weighed  uncooked,  and  1  Ib.  bread.  He  cannot  live  on  this  ration, 
and  he  therefore  supplements  it,  or  rather  it  is  supplemented  for  him 
by  the  deduction  from  his  pay  of  3^d.  a  day  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  such,  additions  to  his  fare,  in  the  nature  of  'groceries'  and 
vegetables,  as  are  considered  to  make  it  adequate.  Whether  that 
condition  is  fulfilled  or  not,  the  reader  will  presently  find  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  himself.  He  will  not  permit  himself  to  neglect 
certain  factors  in  the  calculation.  If  the  soldier  does  not  habitually 
work  so  hard  as  does  the  navvy  or  even  the  day  labourer,  he  by  no 
means  eats  the  bread  of  idleness.  He  rises  early  and  is  much  in  the 
open  air.  He  is  now  for  the  most  part  young,  and  often  indeed 
growing ;  frequently  he  has  been  poorly  fed  before  enlisting,  conse- 
quently may  be  imperfectly  developed,  and  it  is  for  the  national  in- 
terest that  his  physique  should  be  improved,  to  produce  which  effect 
good  and  sufficient  nourishment  is  essential.  And  again,  the  soldier 
is  not,  as  a  prisoner  is,  restricted  for  his  sustenance  to  the  ration 
scale  which  authority  has  devised  for  him.  He  has  at  his  absolute 
disposal  a  free  surplus  of  pay  after  deduction  of  all  fixed  disbursements 
amounting  to  sixpence  a  day  on  the  lowest  reckoning.  Is  he  entitled, 
however  large  may  be  his  capacity  for  food,  to  eat  and  be  filled,  and 
yet  to  possess  his  free  surplus  intact?  If  he  be,  then  he  is  the 
unique  member  of  the  community  thus  privileged.  The  day  labourer 
when  he  takes  his  pay  does  not  make  the  hard  and  fast  allotment  of 
so  much  of  it  for  beer  and  skittles,  and  let  what  balance  may  be  over 
go  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  he  is  so  foolish,  he  may  come 
to  suffer  from  inanition.  Now,  the  soldier,  if  he  resolutely  refuses 
to  spend  on  food  a  fraction  of  his  free  surplus,  cannot  possibly  suffer 
from  inanition ;  his  rations  stand  between  him  and  that  mischief. 
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Only  a  few  words  need  be  said  of  the  Government  rations  of  bread 
and  meat.  The  bread  is  fairly  good  ;  at  large  military  centres  it  is 
made  in  military  bakeries ;  at  out-quarters  it  is  supplied  by  contract. 
The  meat  for  the  most  part  is  also  fair;  since  there  are  adequate 
means  for  enforcing  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  contract,  there 
is  no  reason  why  inferior  meat  should  ever  be  accepted.  At  the 
great  military  station  of  Aldershot  its  quality  is  secured  by  quite  a 
chain  of  inspection.  The  commissary  officer  passes  or  rejects  the 
live  cattle  supplied  by  the  contractor.  A  board  of  officers,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  a  field  officer,  daily  visit  the  slaughter-houses,  and 
inspect  the  carcases  hanging  there,  passing  or  rejecting  according  to 
judgment.  Everywhere,  the  right  to  take  exception  to  meat  tendered 
for  the  consumption  of  his  regiment  or  detachment  vests  in  the  regi- 
mental orderly  officer  for  the  day,  among  whose  duties  it  is  to  be 
present  when  the  meat  is  cut  up  for  the  different  messes.  The  regi- 
mental quartermaster  is  also  present  at  this  operation  ;  he  sees  that 
the  weighing  is  just  and  the  allotment  fair ;  and  it  is  his  duty  as  an 
experienced  critic  to  direct  the  orderly  officer's  attention  to  inferior 
meat.  The  loss  for  meat  rejected  falls  on  the  contractor,  and  also 
the  cost  of  meat  purchased  in  lieu  of  his  condemned  supply.  The 
contracts  prescribe  that  mutton  be  furnished  occasionally,  usually 
once  a  week  ;  that  is  the  only  change  from  the  otherwise  invariable 
beef,  except  that  in  Ireland  sometimes  pork  is  supplied,  at  the 
request  of  the  men,  and  by  arrangement  with  the  contractor.  Hind 
and  fore-quarters  are  sent  in  on  alternate  days ;  the  quarters  must 
come  whole,  pieces  are  not  accepted,  but  there  is  no  rejection  of  the 
inferior  portions  of  quarters,  and  each  mess  has  to  take  its  proportion 
of  shin,  brisket,  and  skirt.  The  orderly  man  of  each  mess  is  present 
to  draw  its  meat,  and  has  the  right  of  protest  against  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  bone  and  inferior  pieces.  One  pound  in  the  hundred  is 
allowed  for  loss  in  cutting  up. 

On  an  average  in  the  soldier's  nominal  meat  ration  of  twelve  ounces 
there  is  twenty- five  per  cent,  of  bone  and  other  uneatable  substance 
such  as  gristle  and  sinew.  The  loss  in  cooking  averages  about  another 
twenty-five  per  cent. —  quite  that  in  baking  and  roasting,  a  little  less 
in  boiling.  There  remain  six  ounces,  which  may  be  taken  as  his 
actual  daily  ration  of  butcher  meat  on  the  plate,  and  that  of  rather 
mixed  character,  since  it  includes  shin,  brisket,  and  other  inferior 
portions.  What  then  of  Government  rations  goes  down  Tommy 
Atkins's  throat  daily  is  one  pound  of  bread  and  six  ounces  of  meat. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  quantity  this  amount  of  food  is  obviously 
inadequate.  So  threepence-halfpenny  a  day  is  deducted  from  the 
soldier's  pay,  and  expended  in  adding  to,  padding  out,  and  in  a 
measure  civilising  his  fare.  It  may  well  surprise  the  reader  to  know 
how  much  may  be  done  with  these  few  coppers,  carefully  and  econo- 
mically administered.  The  pittance  would  not  go  far  if  disbursed 
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individually,  but  when   the   collective  threepence-halfpennies  of  a 
troop  or  company  are  brought  into  the  budget,  the  advantages  of 

combination  come  to  the  front. 
A  modified  home  rule  obtains 
in  the  disbursement  of  these 
collective  coppers,  the  adminis- 
tration of  which,  under  pre- 
scribed checks  and  supervision, 
is  vested  in  the  orderly  corporal 
of  each  troop  or  company. 
Certain  statutory  investments 
have  to  be  made ;  should  the 
accounts  show  a  surplus  after 
these  are  met,  the  disposal 
thereof  is  prescribed  by  general 
suffrage.  The  statutory  pur- 
chases are  :  daily  per  man  ; 
•§•  Ib.  bread  for  the  afternoon 
meal,  tea  ^-oz.,  coffee  ^oz.,  sugar 
2  oz.,  salt  -§•  oz.,  pepper  -^  oz., 
milk  (for  tea  and  coffee  )  £  pint. 
Of  these  quantities  that  of  the 
tea  bread  is  immutable;  the 
rest  of  the  scale  may  be  some- 
what modified  and  in  practice 
generally  is,  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  increase.  Potatoes 
are  a  necessary  daily  purchase, 
on  the  scale  of  something  over 
a  pound  per  man,  and  how- 
ever simple  the  day's  dinner 
may  be,  some  vegetables  must 
be  bought.  The  orderly  cor- 
poral's ledger  is  a  monthly 
account-book,  known  as '  Army 
Book  48,'  each  page  of  which 
is  headed  '  —  Company  Daily 
Messing  Account.'  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  indis- 
pensable items  I  have  enu- 
merated would  absorb  the 
Company's  collective  three- 
pence-halfpennies ;  but,  to 
show  that  this  is  not  so,  a 

sample  page  from  a  4  Daily  Messing  Account,'  in  which  these  items 
only  are  set  down,  is  given  in  the  margin.    The  dinner  of  the  day  is 


Balance  Cr.  brought  forward  . 
60  Men  in  mess  @  S^d. 

£      *.    d. 
0  17     6 

Add  any  money  fr 
Fund     . 

Total 

Deduct  Balance  De 
forward 

To  be  expen 

Tea      . 
Coffee  . 
Sugar  . 
Raisins 

)m  Refuse 

st  brought 
ded  . 

0  17     6 

0  17     6 

QtlAX- 
TITY 

Eate 

0    0  10 
013 
0     1     6f 

S.  OZ. 
10 

1     4 

7     8 

1/4 
1/0 

m 

Currants 

Spice  . 
Lemon  peel 
Pepper 
Salt,  1  packet 
Mustard 

2 

a 

002 
001 

Butter 

Barley 
Bread,  15  loaves 
Flour  . 

m 

0     3     1| 

Baking  powder 
Suet     . 

Oatmeal 

Split  peas    . 
Potatoes,  4  stone 
Vegetables  . 

in 

026 

Onions 
Herbs  . 

4     0 

ft 

006 

Milk,  4  quarts 
Bacon  .        . 

Total  expende 
Balance  Cr. 
Balance  Dr. 

/3 

010 

d 

0  11    0^ 

0     6     5f 

Issued  :  G.  SMITH,  Canteen  Steward. 
Received  :    J.    JONES,   Orderly   Corporal 
N.C.  Officer  in  charge  of  Eations. 

P.  WILKIXS,  Capt.  Com.  Co. 
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1  Bake,'  with  no  extras.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  budget  of  what  may 
be  termed  actual  necessaries,  these  costing  within  a  fraction  of  2\d.  per 
man,  brings  out  a  balance  to  the  company's  credit  of  6s.  5£d.,  or  a  little 
over  \{d.  per  man.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  account,  under  good  ad- 
ministration, may  be  turned  this  petty  sum.  Presently  I  shall  give 
some  examples  of  its  profitable  investment ;  but  first  it  ought  to  be 
explained  how  and  where  the  orderly  corporal  makes  his  purchases. 
In  the  old  days  he  resorted  to  the  little  shops  outside  the  barrack 
gate,  where  the  prices  were  high,  the  quality  of  the  goods  was  bad,  and 
the  corruption  attending  the  dealings  was  scandalous.  There  was  an 
interval  during  which  the  *  groceries,'  i.e.  the  tea  bread,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  salt  and  pepper,  were  supplied  at  large  stations  by  the  Com- 
missariat at  a  charge  of  l^cZ.  per  ration,  or  within  a  trifle  of  cost 
price  ;  and  this  is  still  done  at  certain  foreign  stations  where  other 
means  of  supply  are  inaccessible.  But  some  twenty  years  ago  the 
canteen  system  was  radically  changed — perhaps  the  most  important 
boon  to  the  soldier  of  modern  times  ;  and  thenceforth  the  troops  be- 
came customers  of  the  canteen  for  all  their  '  messing,'  the  Commis- 
sariat ceasing  to  supply  anything  except  the  Government  ration  of 
bread  and  meat.  On  its  present  basis  the  canteen,  in  effect,  is  the 
co-operative  store  of  the  regiment.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee 
composed  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  commanding  officer.  The  canteen  steward  is  a  pen- 
sioner of  approved  character,  who  works  under  a  system  of  efficient 
checks.  The  canteen  has  its  treasurer  and  its  accountant,  and  the 
money  taken  is  lodged  in  bank  daily.  The  canteen  profits  for  the  year 
average  per  regiment  about  400Z.,  and  the  soldier  gets  the  benefit  of 
every  penny.  The  money  is  expended  in  supplying  extras  for  the 
Christmas  dinner,  in  furnishing  bread  and  cheese  on  field  days  and 
coffee  for  the  guard,  in  providing  extra  clothing,  in  supplying  papers 
and  games  to  the  regimental  news-room,  and  in  the  encouragement 
by  prizes  of  the  regimental  sports. 

There  is  a  *  wet  canteen '  and  a  '  dry  canteen.'  The  selected 
brewers  furnish  the  moisture  for  the  former,  the  latter,  .which  is  in 
effect  a  general  shop,  procures  its  stocks  generally  from  one  of  the 
service  co-operative  stores.  Under  the  hospitable  roof  of  his  canteen 
the  soldier  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  a  tolerably  fair  club  in  return 
for  the  infinitesimal  subscription  of  twopence  per  month.  He  finds 
a  well-supplied  news-room,  and  a  lending  library,  whose  contents  are 
frequently  renewed.  In  the  games-room  he  may  play  draughts, 
chess,  or  bagatelle.  He  may  call  for  his  pot  and  call  for  his  pipe  ; 
the  fiddlers  three  are  not  on  hand,  but  he  is  free  to  sing  his  song  and 
raise  his  chorus.  If  he  desires  refreshments,  he  has  the  range  of  con- 
siderable variety  at  a  very  low  tariff.  A  cup  of  tea,  cocoa,  or  chocolate 
will  cost  him  a  penny  ;  a  cup  of  coffee  half  that  amount.  The  charge 
for  a  boiled  egg  is  a  penny,  for  a  portion  (small,  of  course)  of  bacon 
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and  egg,  two-pence ;  for  a  pint  of  pea-soup  a  penny,  for  a  plate  of 
liver  l^d.,  for  one  of  liver  and  bacon  twopence,  for  a  herring  a  penny. 
If  he  would  season  his  dry  ration-bread  in  the  barrack-room,  the 
canteen  sells  him  cooked  bacon  at  10d.,  cooked  ham  at  Is.  2d.,  and 
German  sausage  at  8d.  per  lb.,  smaller  quantities  in  proportion. 
And  he  has  the  consciousness  that  by  every  penny  he  spends  in  the 
canteen  he  is  contributing  to  his  own  advantage,  since  the  canteen 
is  simply  the  co-operative  store  of  the  regiment  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

The  '  dry  canteen '  is  the  establishment  at  which  the  regiment 
now  deals  for  its  '  messing,'  at  whose  counter  is  disbursed  the  three- 
pence-halfpenny which  each  soldier  contributes  from  his  pay  in 
supplement  of  the  Government  ration.  The  orderly  corporal  of  each 
company  sends  in  every  morning  to  the  canteen  steward  his  requisi- 
tion for  the  day's  supplies  on  the  '  messing  '  form  printed  on  margin 
of  page  827.  The  canteen  steward  weighs  out  the  quantities 
and  has  everything  ready  for  delivery  when  the  bugle  sounds  for 
*  Orderly  Corporals,'  who  then,  accompanied  by  the  orderly  man  of 
each  mess,  go  to  the  canteen,  exercise  their  right  of  having  each 
article  weighed  if  they  care  to  do  so,  and  then  see  the  supplies  con- 
veyed direct  to  the  cookhouses  and  given  in  charge  of  the  cooks. 

Since  my  day  the  system  of  army  cooking  has  been  reformed  and 
in  a  measure  civilised.  A  school  of  army  cooking  has  been  established, 
and  every  regiment  has  now  its  sergeant-cook,  a  graduate  of  this 
establishment.  He  instructs  and  supervises  the  assistant  cooks,  who 
no  longer  are  changed  weekly,  but  remain  in  office  for  varying  but 
considerable  periods.  The  culinary  appliances  are  modernised,  so  that 
the  range  of  possibilities  in  regard  to  the  soldier's  dinner  is  no  longer 
limited  to  the  old  '  bake,  boil,  or  bedevil.'  In  my  own  old  corps  the 
commanding  officer  of  to-day  offers  from  time  to  time  a  money  prize 
for  the  best-cooked  troop-dinner,  which  is  awarded  by  a  jury  com- 
posed of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates.  In  every 
regiment  the  sergeant-cook  is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the 
cook-houses  and  the  cooking  utensils ;  and  on  him,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  falls  the  burden  of  complaints  made  in  the  barrack- 
room  of  bad  cookery.  All  has  not  yet  been  done  that  could  be  done 
in  improving  the  methods  of  military  cookery  and  cooking  appli- 
ances ;  but  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  soldier  now  gets  his  honest 
ration  cooked  in  a  decent,  cleanly,  and  fairly  appetising  manner. 

On  page  827  I  have  given  a  specimen  of  a  company's  '  messing ' 
budget,  showing  the  disbursement  in  commodities  which  may  be 
regarded  as  *  necessaries,'  and  exhibiting  after  their  purchase  a 
surplus  of  a  few  shillings.  Such  a  surplus  (varying  in  amount,  of 
course,  with  the  market  prices  of  the  time,  and  also  in  so  far  as  the 
prescribed  scale  is  departed  from)  may  be  taken  as  normal.  It  may 
broadly  be  said  that  as  this  daily  modicum  of  '  messing '  surplus  is 
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judiciously  or  negligently  administered,  so  the  soldier  lives  well  or 
badly.  In  a  regiment  where  the  soldier's  physical  welfare  is  cared 
for,  the  Messing  Account  book  is  open  to  his  inspection  and  he  is 
consulted  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  it  shows;  that  surplus  being 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  own  property,  under  the  limitation 
that  it  is  to  be  expended  in  food  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  officer 
commanding  the  company  puts  his  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  daily 
ledger,  in  token  of  his  verification  of  its  correctness,  and  of  his  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  his  men.  I  am  compelled  to  state  that  in  the 
course  of  my  investigations  I  have  looked  into  the  administration  of 
regiments  in  which,  as  regards  those  details,  there  is  a  discreditable 
dereliction  from  duty ;  in  which,  for  example,  the  Messing  Account  is 
written  up  only  monthly,  the  daily  budget,  with  the  surplus  or  deficit 
unexhibited,  being  scribbled  into  a  dingy  scroll-book ;  in  which  the 
soldier  is  never  shown  the  count  and  reckoning  of  the  disbursement 
of  his  own  money ;  in  which  the  surplus  is  expended  in  the  fashion 
that  gives  the  least  trouble,  the  soldier  being  given  no  voice  in  the 
matter ;  in  which  the  officer's  signature  is  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  foot  of  the  daily  budget.  Such  shortcomings  betray  an  indiffer- 
ence all  the  more  reprehensible  because  so  little  trouble  is  required 
to  establish  a  better  order  of  things.  What  can  be  done  for  the 
soldier  in  one  regiment  by  good  system  and  kindly  care  can  be,  and 
manifestly  ought  to  be,  done  in  all. 

The  daily  *  messing '  surplus,  varying  trivially  with  market-prices 
and  according  as  the  prescribed  scale  is  exceeded  or  the  reverse,  but 
roughly  averaging  a  penny  farthing  a  man,  is  differently  administered 
in  different  regiments.  I  propose  to  give  examples  of  the  practice 
obtaining  in  three  corps,  not  specially  selected,  but  taken  as  fair 
specimen  regiments  whose  administration  betokens  care,  system,  and 
honesty.  The  three  corps  I  cite  are 

1.  A  cavalry  regiment  quartered  at  Aldershot. 

2.  An  infantry  regiment  quartered  at  Aldershot. 

3.  An  infantry  regiment  quartered  at  Portsmouth. 

1.  It  is  an  old-time  custom  in  the  Eoyal  Dragoons  that  the  Sun- 
day dinner  should  be  better  than  the  week-day  dinner.  On  the 
week-day  the  cavalry  man  is  for  the  most  part  at  work  in  the  afternoon 
as  well  as  in  the  morning,  and  does  not  care  to  eat  a  heavy  dinner. 
The  week-day  dinners  in  the  Eoyals  are  nevertheless  fairly  varied — 
to-day  roast,  to-morrow  bake,  next  day  meat  pies,  with  not  infrequent 
additions  of  bacon,  cabbage,  and  pudding;  the  weight  of  a  man's 
week-day  dinner  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  averaging  one  pound 
twelve  ounces,  of  which  six  ounces  are  meat.  But  the  bulk  of  his 
'  messing '  surplus  of  the  week  goes  to  his  Sunday  dinner.  On  that 
day  he  has  a  long  leisure  afternoon  which  he  may  spend  in  tobacco- 
aided  digestion,  or  in  the  honestly  earned  slumber  of  contented  reple- 
tion. On  the  margin  is  a  specimen  Sunday  budget  of  the '  messing ' 
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H  Troop  Daily  Messing  Account. 

September  9,  1888. 


It  comprises  the  statutory  necessaries,  and 
the  additional  supplies 
purchased  with  the  accu- 
mulated surplus  shown 
at  the  top  as  'Balance 
Cr:  These  did  not  all 
appear  on  the  Sunday 
dinner  table.  The  butter, 
for  instance,  would  serve 
for  two  days'  breakfasts  ; 
the  ham  did  furnish  forth 
the  Sunday  breakfast 
tables,  the  bottles  of 
'  Kelish '  would  last  well 
through  the  week ;  the 
cocoa  was  a  substitute 
for  the  morning  coffee ; 
and  the  non-edible  arti- 
cles, blacking,  matches, 
and  soap,  were  had  in 
infringement  of  the  rule 
that  the  messing  money 
is  to  be  wholly  expended 
in  food.  In  the  Royals, 
not  the  troop,  but  the 
mess  (and  each  room  con- 
stitutes a  mess)  is  the 
dinner  unit.  In  other 
words  each  mess  has  the 
privilege  of  choosing  how 
its  own  dinner  shall  be 
cooked,  and  of  choosing 
further  how  its  propor- 
tion of  the  common '  mess- 
ing '  surplus  shall  be  ex- 
pended. But  it  will 
suffice  to  give  the  in- 
gredients and  quantities 
of  the  whole  troop's 
dinner  on  the  day  cited. 
These  were  :  roast  22  Ibs. 
5  oz.,  meat  pie  15  Ibs.  12 
oz.,  bacon  11  Ibs.  8  oz., 
cabbage  18  Ibs.,  fruit  pie 
15  Ibs.  12  oz.,  vegetable 
marrow  4  Ibs.  4  oz.,  potatoes  (peeled)  70  Ibs.  Sixty-nine  men,  then, 


£     s.     d. 

Balance  Cr.  brought  forward  . 

3     3     1£ 

69  Men  in  Mess  @  S±d. 

101^ 

Add  any  money  from  .Refuse  Fund 

Total 

333 

Deduct  Balance  Debt  brought  for- 

ward     

To  be  expended  . 

333 

QUAN- 
TITY 

Rate 

Ibs.  oz. 

Tea     . 

1  0 

1/4 

014 

Coffee 

Sugar  . 

13  0 

m 

0     2     84 

Plums 

026" 

Curry  . 

003 

Eelish,  12  bottles 

1*1 

046 

Lemon  peel 

Pepper 

010 

Soft  soap    . 

006 

Mustard 

010 

Butter 

8  0 

10 

080 

Ham  . 

6  0 

1/0 

060 

Bread,  17  loaves 

/2* 

0     3     6| 

Flour  . 

33  0 

/2 

056 

Baking  powder,  8  pkts 

/Of 

006 

Lard  . 

6  0 

6 

030 

Cocoa  . 

4  0 

/6 

020 

Vegetable  marrow 

020 

Potatoes,  5  stone 

ft 

021 

Vegetables,  cabbage 

020 

Onions 

2  0 

/H 

003 

Blacking     . 

020 

Milk,  4  quarts 

/3 

010 

Bacon 

11  8 

/8 

0     8     1\ 

Soda  . 

8 

/oi 

004 

Matches 

006 

Soap   .        . 

4  0 

/« 

014 

Total  expended  . 

3     2     54 

Balance  Cr.         .        . 

0    0    94. 

Balance  Dr. 

Issued :  FREDERICK  HART,  Canteen  Steward. 
Received  :  T.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Orderly  Corporal ; 
N.C.  Officer  in  charge  of  Rations. 

E.  H.  BULLOCK,  Capt. 
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had  for  dinner  157  Ibs.  9  oz.  solid  food  ;  each  man's  share  of  which  was 
2  Ibs.  4£  oz.  and  a  fraction  over.  Add  to  this  breakfast  and  tea  butter 
2  oz.,  breakfast  ham  1£  oz..  the  pound  of  Government  ration  bread, 
and  the  half-pound  of  tea  bread  purchased  out  of  the  '  messing 
money;'  and  it  works  out  that  each  man  in  H  troop  on  the 
9th  of  September  had  for  food  solid  substances,  weighing  4  Ibs. 
neat.  I  have  taken  no  account  of  his  tea  and  cocoa.  Of  this  276 
Ibs.  of  solids,  constituting  the  whole  troop's  fare  for  the  day,  the 
Government  ration  amounted  to  barely  95  Ibs. ;  the  balance  was  paid 
for  wholly  out  of  the  soldier's  supplementary  contribution  of  3^d. 
per  man  per  day. 

The  variety  and  quantity  of  another  Sunday  dinner  in  the  Royal 
Dragoons  come  out  forcibly  in  the  page  for  the  22nd  of  July,  which 
I  have  copied  from  the  diary  (Army  Book  152)  kept  and  signed  by 
the  sergeant-cook,  and  countersigned  by  the  regimental  quarter- 
master. The  table  displays  the  fare  of  the  whole  regiment. 


ARMY  BOOK  152. 


FIRST   ROYAL   DRAGOONS   REGIMENT. 
STATEMENT  of  the  Cooking  done  this  day,  22nd  July,  1888. 


DESCRIPTION   OF  DINNERS. 

I, 

1 

u 

Potatoes,  Ibs. 

.  I-   C. 

'S  Hi 

•n 

.•a 

db  n» 

oi  o 

i! 

|| 

&us 

» 

•S* 

'S.S 

£* 

c  "~ 

tr.  a 

c!  ^ 

.=  s 

'E?, 

53 

2  — 

o   . 

~  r 

o 

c  "o 

•8*0 

£S 

is 

•S«M 

rr  o 

•g'o 

r"s 

s"S 

S.-S 

~Z  L 

„-  s= 

1 

1 

£ 

~  6 

2* 

ft 

Sj 

» 

^^ 

fi» 

f* 

«  0 

K 

3^ 

P 

II 

o 

H 

M 

" 

A 

57 

57 

18 

26 

56 

B 

58 

30 

17 

11 

30 

56 

C 

57 

57 

12 

24 

38 

56 

D 

no 

88 

15 

20 

56 

E 

51 

17 

17 

17 

17 

12 

56 

F 

62 

44 

18 

6 

30 

24 

56 

. 

G 

60 

60 

56 

H 

GO 

31 

29 

12 

31 

6 

56 

Band 

31 

31 

18 

14 

35 

Total  cooked  for,  486. 


J.  NORTON,  Sergeant-Cook, 
H.  L.  WEBB,  Quartermaster. 


The  weight  of  this  varied  and  solid  repast,  partaken  of  by  486 
men,  was  1,033  Ibs.  10  oz.,  which  figures  give  a  dinner-ration  per 
head,  the  regiment  through,  of  2  Ibs.  2  oz.  and  a  fraction.  Adding  to 
this  the  1  Ib.  of  Government  ration  bread,  and  the  \  Ib.  of  tea  bread 
paid  for  by  the  '  messing  '  (and  setting  aside  any  '  messing '  extras 
had  for  breakfast),  the  weight  of  a  Royal  Dragoon's  food  for  the 
Sunday  in  question  amounted  in  '  dry  solids  '  to  3  Ibs.  10  oz. 

In  the  4th  Battalion,  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps  (the  old  60th 
Rifles),  as  in  most,  if  not  all,  infantry  regiments,  the  company  is  the 
dinner  unit ;  in  other  words,  the  day's  fare  is  uniform  and  uniformly 
cooked  throughout  the  company,  but  each  company  may  have  a 
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Average 

cooked 

weight  of 

dinner  per 

man  not 

under  2  Ibs. 


different  menu.  It  is  not  the  practice  in  the  Eifle  battalion  to  accu- 
mulate a  surplus  towards  the  Sunday  dinner,  but  to  spend  it  day  by 
day  as  it  arises.  Here  are  the  menus  for  each  company  for  Tuesday 
the  28th  August  last,  a  day  taken  at  random: — 

A.  Baked  meat,  potatoes,  and  plain  suet  pudding. 

B.  Baked  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  bacon. 
•C.  Curry  stew,  rice,  and  steamed  potatoes. 

D.  Roast  beef  and  steamed  potatoes. 

E.  Baked  meat,  potatoes,  and  suet  pudding. 

F.  Roast  meat,  steamed  potatoes,  haricot  beans,  and  bacon. 

G.  Curry  stew,  rice,  and  steamed  potatoes. 

H.  Baked  meat,  potatoes,  and  cabbage  and  bacon. 

BAND. — Roast  meat,  Yorkshire  pudding,  and  steamed  potatoes. 

Suppose  we  take  the  dinners  of  A  company  for  the  week  beginning 
the  26th  of  August : — 

Sunday. — Baked  meat,  potatoes,  rice  pudding. 
Monday. — Stewed  meat  and  steamed  potatoes. 
Tuesday. — Baked  meat,  potatoes,  and  plain  suet  pudding. 
Wednesday. — Curry  stew  (preserved  meat),  rice,  potatoes. 
Thursday. — Roast  meat,  steamed  potatoes,  rice  pudding. 
Friday. — Baked  meat  and  potatoes  (banian  day). 
Saturday. — Meat  pies,  steamed  potatoes. 

In   addition  to  which  fare  the  surplus  afforded  the  company  7  Ibs.  of  butter  for 
"breakfast  every  second  day. 

In  proof  that  the  weight  of  the  average  individual  dinner  is  not 
over-estimated,  I  cite  the  following  statement  of  the  cooking  for 
the  battalion  on  an  average  week-day : — 


Average  not 

under  2  Ibs. 

per  man  per 

day. 


FOURTH   BATT.   KING'S   EOYAL   EIFLE 


ARMY  BOOK  152. 
REGIMENT. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Cooking  done  this  day,  25th  September,  1888. 


Battery,  Troop, 
or 

Company* 

DESCRIPTION    OF   DINNERS. 

No.  of  men  in  mess 

oS 

•JFS 

*4 
to 

Meat  Pie 

Stuffed  meat 
(herbs,  bread) 

Bread  pudding 
(bread  left  over) 

Cabbage 
J  Ib.  per  man 

.D 

K 

a 

O 

a 

m 

Yorkshire  pudding, 
i  Ib.  per  man 

Potatoes,  Ibs. 

Steamed  or 
boiled 

Cooked  in 
other  ways 

A 
B 

G 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
Band 

68 

98 

70 
74 
43 

72 

76 
71 

84 
84 

84 

98 
98 
84 
43 

112 

98 

72 
98 
98 
76 
70 
71 
74 
63 
43 

68 

98 

10 

... 

... 

70 

8 

74 

... 

63 

Total  cooked  for,  635. 


*  Companies  I  and  K  detached. 

PETER  TAYLOR,  Sergeant- Cook. 


The  sum  of  this  meal  is  1,398  Ibs. ;  635  men  rartook  of  it,  and 
the  weight  of  each  man's  portion  works  out  a  fraction  over  2  Ibs. 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  142.  3  L 
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3  oz.  Adding  bread  1  Ib.  8  oz.  the  day's  provender  of  a  Eifleman  on 
the  25th  of  September  last  was  :  weight  in  dry  solids,  3  Ibs.  1 1  oz.,  apart 
from  morning  butter  and  the  nutriment  in  his  tea  and  coffee.  Of  this 
quantity,  6  oz.  meat  and  1  Ib.  bread  =  1  Ib.  6  oz.,  was  Government 
ration  ;  for  the  remaining  2  Ib.  5  oz.  the  soldier  paid  out  of  his  t  mess- 
ing money.' 

The  2nd  Battalion,1  the  Border  Regiment,  has  to  feed  with  drafts 
its  1st  battalion,  on  service  in  India,  and  its  companies  are  thus  sub- 
ject to  abrupt  and  great  diminution.  The  'messing'  surplus  of  a 
weak  company  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  smaller  than  that  of 
a  strong  company.  An  ounce  of  tea  may  make  fairly  good  tea  for 
six  people,  but  *  water  bewitched '  would  be  the  portion  of  the  lone 
unfortunate  condemned  to  make  the  poor  best  of  £  oz.  Heaven  is 
with  the  big  battalions  in  the  cook-house  as  in  the  battle-field.  A 
weak  company  must  swell  the  scale  of  its  *  necessaries '  budget,  and 
its  surplus  of  course  suffers  proportionately.  Yet  I  am  pleased  to- 
have  it  in  my  power  to  show  that,  thanks  to  good  administration,  a 
weak  company  in  the  Border  Regiment  may  live  fairly  well,  spite  of 

its  depleted  ranks. 

*.    J. 
The  Company  has  a  strength  of  but  35  men,  whose  daily  '  messing '  at 

3$d.  amounts  to 10     :?i 

The  daily  '  necessaries  ' — tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tea  bread  (18  Ibs.),  potatoes 

(42  Ibs.),  and  milk— cost 7    74- 

Leaving  as  daily  surplus  the  pittance  of     .        .        .        .27 

Let  us  take  at  random  four  successive  dinners  and  see  how  the 
company  with  the  thin  ranks  contrives  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together : — 


DINNER  No.  \.-Meat  Pies. 
Ibs.  oz.                                                 s.     d. 
1)    0  flour  @  iy.       .        .    1     H 
2    0  onions  @  Id.      .        .02 
4     0  vegetables  @  Id.       .    0     4 
1  12  suet  @  6d.         .        .     0  10i 
16  12  bought  with  surplus  .     2     6 
Add  42    0  potatoes 
13    2  ration  meat  (cooked) 
71   14  total  weight  of  dinner 

DINNER  No.  2.—  Pea  Soup  and  Suet 
Pudding. 
lh>.  oz.                                                 s.     d. 
:\    0  split  peas  @  \%d.       .    0    4£ 
1     0  oatmeal  @  2rf.   .        .02 
7    0  flour  @  1W.       .        .    0  10£ 
1     0  onions  @  Id.     .         .01 
3    0  vegetables  @  Id.        .03 
1  12  suet@  Gd.          .        .    0  10^ 

DINNER  No.  3.—  Stew  n-lth  Bmlrd  Ri>-r 
and  Sugar. 
Ibs.  oz.                                                     .«.     (f. 
7     0  rice  @  2d.  .        .         .12 
2     0  sugar  @  2d.        .         .04 
2     0  onions  @  If/.      .        .02 
4     0  vegetables  @  If/.       .04 

15     0  bought  with  surplus  .     2     0 
Add  42    0  potatoes 
13     2  ration  meat 
70    2  total  weight  of  dinner 

DINNER  No.  4.  —  Steir  and  Sago  Puddinrj. 

Ibs.  oz.                                                     ».      </. 
7    0  sago  @  2(L         .        .12 
3    0  sugar  @  2d.        .         .     0     C, 
2     0  onions  @  Id.      .        .02 
3    0  vegetables  @  Id.        .    0    ?, 
1  tin,  condensed  milk    0    G 

16  12  bought  with  surplus  .     2     7i 
Add  42    0  potatoes 
13     2  ration  meat 

15    0  bought  with  surplus  .    2     7 
Add  42    0  potatoes 
13     2  ration  meat 

71  14  total  weight  of  dinner 
1  Gone  abroad  since  tl 

70    2  total  weight  of  dinner 
lis  article  was  written. 
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Ibs.  oz. 


Four  days' dinners,  average  weight  71  0 
Daily  dinner,  per  man  .  .  .20 
Adding  bread,  daily  dry  solids, 

per  man .        .         .         .        .38 


Surplus    for    four    days,     after     «.      a. 

necessaries    .         .        .         .  10     4 
Four  days'  expenditure  on  extras     9     S| 
Leaving  to  pay  for  salt  and  pepper 

and  help  toward  dinner  No.  5 


of  curried  meat  and  peas      .     0     7 1 
This  is  surely  a  most  creditable  showing,  and  a  fine  confirmation 
of  the  proverb  current  in  the  territorial  district  of  the  Border  Regi- 
ment that  '  mony  littles  mak  a  mickle.' 

The  foregoing  examples  conclusively  prove  that,  under  good 
administration,  the  weight  of  the  soldier's  rations  in  dry  solids  need 
never  be  less  than  3^  Ibs.  per  day,  of  which  6  oz.  is  butcher  meat 
cooked.  How  his  nourishment  compares,  or  rather  it  should  be  said 
contrasts,  with  that  of  the  soldier  of  other  countries,  a  few  figures 
will  make  manifest.  In  every  instance  the  ration  of  meat  is  taken 
as  uncooked  with  bone. 

Ibs.  ozs.    drs. 

BRITISH   Soldier :  Government  Eation — Meat,   12    oz. ;    bread,  1  Ib. 

'  Messing ' — tea-bread,  8  oz. ;  vegetables  and  miscellaneous,  1  Ib. 

10  oz. ;  sugar,  2  oz. ;  salt,  1  oz. ;  tea,  2§  drams ;  coffee,  5£  drams  ; 

milk,  2  oz.  8  drams       .         , 440 

FRENCH  Soldier  :  Bread,  1  Ib.  5  oz.  14  drams  ;  biscuit,  3  oz.  3  drams  ; 

meat,  10  oz.  9  drams;  coffee,  If  dram ;  sugar,  ]|  dram  ;  and  20 

centimes  of  pay  spent  in  additional  coffee  and  sugar,  bread,  &c. 

(  =  llb.) 3     3  12^ 

GERMAN  Soldier :  Peace  ration  involved  and  variable,  so  war  field  ration 

given,  materially  exceeding  peace  ration.  Bread,  1  Ib.  9  oz.  8  drams ; 

meat,  12|  oz. ;  rice  or  groats,  4^  oz. ;  salt,  f  oz. ;  coffee,  f  oz.        .     2  12     4 
AMERICAN  (U.S.)  Soldier :  Meat,  1  \  Ib. ;  bread,  1  Ib.  3  oz. ;  sugar,  1  oz. 

4£  drams ;   coffee,  10^  drams ;   beans,  2  oz.  14  drams ;    salt,  14 

drams 2  12  10$ 

RTTSSIAN  Soldier  :  Meat,  3  oz. ;  flour,  2  Ib.  f  oz. ;  tea,  2  drams ;  sugar, 

5i  drams  ;  groats,  5  oz. ;  salt,  1  oz 2  10     3^ 

If,  to  judge  from  what  nas  been  written,  the  British  soldier  appears 
to  fare  moderately  well,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  fare 
still  better,  if  an  improvement  can  be  attained  without  waste  of 
money.  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  suggestions  which  have  occurred 
to  me  in  the  course  of  my  investigation. 

1.  I  think  an  officer  should  be  appointed  with  the  title  of  '  In- 
spector of  Military  Messing  ; '  an  active,  vigilant,  and  zealous  man, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  paying  unexpected  visits  to  regiments 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  enforcing  the  proper  administration 
of  the  '  messing  '  money,  and  especially  of  its  surplus.  He  should 
make  it  imperative  that  the  daily  messing  account  be  properly 
written  up,  with  its  balance,  creditor  or  debtor,  duly  shown  ;  that  the 
men  have  full  opportunity  of  seeing  the  accounts ;  that  the  surplus 
be  properly  and  judiciously  expended ;  and  that  the  voice  of  the 
barrack-room  be  heard  in  regard  to  the  details  of  its  disposition.  It 
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is  among  the  duties  of  the  general  commanding  to  look  into  the 
messing  accounts  at  his  periodical  inspections  ;  but  his  investigation 
can  hardly  be  other  than  perfunctory ;  and  the  date  of  his  inspection 
is  known  some  time  in  advance.  The  visits  of  the  official  whose  ap- 
pointment I  suggest  would  be  made  at  unawares,  and  he  would 
promptly  detect  the  reprehensible  negligence  I  know  to  exist  in 
some  regiments,  and  the  abuses  I  suspect  in  others.  There  is  no 
reason  why  every  man  in  the  service  should  not  fare  as  well  as  do  the 
men  in  the  three  regiments  which  I  have  cited  above ;  and  the  duty 
of  the  Inspector  of  Messing  would  be  to  produce  and  maintain  that 
result. 

2.  The  cooking  appliances  should  be  improved,  so  as  to  admit 
of    more    advanced  methods  of  cookery,   and   the    sergeant-cooks 
should  undergo  such  further  instruction  as  would  qualify  them  to 
carry  those  methods  into  execution.     Every  army  kitchen  should  be 
fitted  with  a  hot  plate,  which  would  enable  the  food  to  be  cooked 
in  a  much  greater  variety  of  ways  than  is  now  possible,  and  would 
also  enable  the  soldier  to  have  bacon,  eggs,  &c.,  fried.   At  present  his 
only  recourse  for  this  sort  of  casual  cookery  is  the  barrack-room  fire, 
and  it  is  available  only  in  the  winter  months.     The  ovens  should  be 
larger ;  the  present  size  does  not  allow  of  meat  and  puddings  being 
baked  together.  The  present  cookery,  to  use  Lord  Beaconsfield's  phrase, 
1  wants  finish ; '  it  is  coarse  and  crude  and  wasteful.  If  a  barrack-room's 
allowance  of  ration  meat  with  its  adjuncts  were  handed  over  to  the 
cook  of  the  officers'  mess,  he  would  produce  without  any  extra  cost  a 
far  better  and  more  palatable  meal  than  under  the  present  system 
can  possibly  be  prepared.     It  might  be  a  good  plan  if  the  sergeant- 

'Cook,  after  completing  his  term  of  instruction  at  the  School  of 
Cookery,  were  to  finish  himself  by  spending  a  few  weeks  under  the 
chef  of  the  officers'  mess.  He  might  not  emerge  a  Soyer  or  a  Fran- 
catelli ;  but,  given  him  adequate  appliances,  he  could  not  fail  to  make 
the  soldiers'  dinners  more  varied  and  appetising  than  they  are  now. 

3.  The  soldier  breakfasts  at  8  A.M.,  his  meal,  unless  he  supplements 
it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  consisting  of  1  Ib.  of  dry  ration  bread 
and  a  pint  of  coffee.     He  dines  at  1   P.M.  ;  of  his  dinner  sufficient 
samples  have  been  given.    His  third  meal  is  at  5  P.M.,  when  he  has  a 
pint  of  tea  and  half  a  pound  of  dry  bread.     The  weak  points  of  this 
arrangement  are  the  long  interval  of  fifteen  hours  between  his  last 
meal  of  to-day  and  his  first  meal  of  to-morrow,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  latter,  on  which  the  hardest  work  of  the  day  has  to  be  sustained. 
He  may,  it  is  true,  break  this  interval  by  a  frugal  supper  on  the 
saved  remains  of  his  dinner  or  by  a  little  purchase  from  the  canteen  ; 
Taut  the  assumption  is  that  his  ration  and  messing  together  should 
suffice  him  without  having  to  supplement  them  out  of  his  balance 
of  pay.     Suppose  him  to  have  supped  on  the  scraps  of  his  dinner. 
Next  morning  he  is  up  by  six  or  earlier,  has  done  two  hours'  work 
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before  breakfast-time,  and  between  then  and  dinner  he  has  done 
some  four  and  a  half  hours'  more  work,  often  very  hard  work.  At  the 
best,  then,  during  fifteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  six  and  a  half  hours 
of  which  have  been  working  hours,  his  sole  sustenance  has  been  his 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  dry  bread.  There  is  no  reason  of  any  moment 
why  his  third  meal  should  not  be  served  at  7  instead  of  5  P.M.  ; 
his  good  dinner  would  carry  him  comfortably  to  the  former  hour, 
and  the  length  of  the  subsequent  foodless  interval  would  be  dimi- 
nished. If,  as  the  result  of  the  Committee  on  Soldiers'  Rations  which 
Mr.  Stanhope  has  promised,  some  addition  should  be  made  to  the 
soldier's  food,  I  venture  to  suggest  that,  instead  of  any  increment 
to  the  meat  ration,  the  half-pound  of  tea  bread,  for  which  the  soldier 
now  pays  l^d.  out  of  his  '  messing  '  money,  should  be  included  in  the 
Government  ration.  This  course  would  set  free  that  sum  per  man 
to  be  spent  in  some  addition  to  the  dry  bread  of  the  soldier's  present 
breakfast.  It  would  furnish  him  with  butter,  or  with  an  egg,  or  a 
tiny  ration  of  bacon,  or  a  bloater,  or  a  platelet  of  liver,  all  of  which 
viands  could  be  prepared  for  him  in  the  improved  cookhouse  I  hope 
ere  long  to  see. 

4.  But  since,  as  I  have  shown,  the  soldier's  '  messing '  pittance 
of  3|d.  is  administered  so  successfully  intra-regimentally,  why 
should  not  Government  wholly  commit  the  feeding  of  soldiers  to  the 
soldier  himself  ?  thus  doing  away  with  the  two-headed  dispensation 
that  perplexes  the  civilian  understanding ;  thus,  too,  abolishing  the 
horde  of  contractors  who  are  always  trying  to  best  the  soldier ;  thus, 
too,  getting  rid  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  commissariat  establishment 
and  the  swarm  of  clerks  who  have  to  do  with  ration  accounts.  As  a 
matter  of  administration  no  difficulties  are  apparent.  In  the  German 
army  the  messing  of  the  regiment  is  conducted  satisfactorily  by  a  com- 
mittee of  officers  and  men  who  invest  to  best  advantage  the  Govern- 
ment money  allowance.  On  the  same  plan,  to  some  extent,  is  carried 
out  the  rationing  of  the  French  and  Russian  armies.  The  effect  on 
the  soldier's  fare,  I  hold,  would  be  distinctly  beneficial.  The  official 
money  allowance  in  lieu  of  a  ration  is  sixpence,  which,  it  is  to  be 
assumed,  is  the  average  price  it  costs  what  the  Army  Regulations 
style  '  the  public.'  The  Government  ration  consists  of  1 2  ounces 
fair  meat  uncooked,  with  bone,  shin,  brisket,  skirts,  &c.,  reckoned  in  ; 
and  1  Ib.  rather  middling  bread.  The  soldier  to-day  buys  his  tea- 
bread — better  bread  than  the  commissariat  supply — across  the 
baker's  counter  at  5d.  for  the  quartern  loaf,  or  at  the  rate  of  l^d. 
per  Ib. ;  a  regiment  making  a  contract  would  probably  get  its  bread 
at  Id.  a  Ib.  But  let  us  take  it  at  l^d. ;  there  remains  out  of  the 
sixpence  4|cZ.  for  meat.  In  these  days  of  good  English  beef  at  3s.  4cL 
a  stone,  of  prime  American  beef  (hind-quarters)  at  3s.  per  stone, 
of  prime  New  Zealand  mutton  (hind-quarters)  at  5d.  a  Ib. ;  of  good 
veal  at  3s.  4cZ.  and  good  pork  at  3s.  8d.  per  stone,  is  the  soldier  to 
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be  argued  out  of  the  conviction  that  he  could  do  better  with  the  4|cZ. 
administered  intra-regimentally,  as  his  <  messing '  money  is  now, 
than  having  it  invested  for  him  day  after  day  in  12  oz.  of 
fair  miscellaneous  beef,  with  mutton  as  an  alterative  once  a  week  ? 
Pittance  as  it  looks,  the  money  would  enable  him  to  vary  his  fare 
every  day  of  the  week  :  e.g. — Sunday,  beef ;  Monday,  mutton  ;  Tues- 
day, veal ;  Wednesday,  boiled  bacon ;  Thursday,  fish ;  Friday,  beef 
sausages ;  Saturday,  pork  :  and  he  would  have  a  larger  portion  of 
each  than  he  has  now  of  the  monotonous  ration  meat.  A  committee 
of  officers  and  men,  with  a  warrant  officer  for  caterer,  would  manage 
the  whole  affair  with  perfect  discretion  and  success.  If  the  authori- 
ties will  not  do  this  thing,  and  so  spare  themselves  trouble  and  save 
the  public  money,  will  they  not  at  least  consent  to  make  their  con- 
tracts for  but  five  days  of  the  week,  and  on  the  other  two  give  the 
soldier  the  privilege  of  varying  his  fare  by  laying  out  at  his  discretion 
the  '  money  allowance  in  lieu  of  a  ration  '  ? 

ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 
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FAITH-HEALING  AS  A   MEDICAL 
TREATMENT. 


IN  the  course  of  my  annual  holiday,  I  found  myself  last  August  in  the 
ancient  and  interesting  town  of  Nancy,  attracted  thither,  however,  by 
no  desire  for  sight-seeing  as  generally  understood,  but  by  a  special  and 
professional  curiosity.  This  curiosity  was  perhaps  all  the  more  piquant 
for  a  spice  of  scepticism  and  a  flavour  of  professional  prejudice  which 
were  blended  with  it.  I  went  prepared  to  coldly  investigate,  to  cri- 
ticise, to  depreciate,  and  probably  reject.  I  remained  to  find  admi- 
ration and  conviction  growing  upon  me,  and  came  away  with  developed 
power  of  scientific  vision,  and  wide  vistas  of  scientific  possibilities 
opening  before  me. 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  has  an  eventful 
history,  and  from  its  position,  so  near  the  German  frontier,  we  may 
safely  prophesy  that  stirring  times  are  yet  in  store  for  it.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  its  future,  this  thriving  and  charming  town  has  one  claim 
to  celebrity  which  may  perhaps  dwarf  and  outlive  all  others  :  it  is 
the  birth-place  of  a  system  of  healing  which  seems  destined  to  be 
of  immense  importance  to  humanity,  and  which  may  considerably 
modify  the  present  practice  of  medicine. 

Treatment  by  psycho-therapeutics  has  been  so  much  written  about 
and  so  universally  discussed  on  the  Continent,  that  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  the  subject  unknown  commonly  or  misunderstood 
in  this  country.  It  is  to  introduce  the  general  reader  to  a  discovery 
of  unusual  interest  and  importance  that  this  paper  is  written.  The 
scientific  and  professional  inquirer,  and  all  who  would  go  further 
afield  in  their  investigations,  are  referred  to  the  exhaustive  and 
critical  works  of  Liebault,  Bernheim,  Beaunis,1  Liegiois,  Ochorowicz,2 
Braid,3  Hack  Tuke,4  Charles  Kichet,  and  others. 

It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  the  first  author  on  this  list — Dr. 
Liebault  of  Nancy — conceived  the  idea  of  employing  suggestion  com- 
bined with  hypnotism  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  not  merely  for  the 

1  Lc  Somnambulisms  prorogue,  2me  6dit.     Paris,  1887. 

2  The  Power  of  the  Mind,  over  the  Body.     London,  1846. 

3  De  la  Suggestion  Mentale.    Paris,  1887. 

4  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body,  2nd  edit.   London,  1884. 
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relief  of  so-called  nervous  and  fanciful  complaints,  but  for  the  cure  of 
the  majority  of  diseases  which  afflict  humanity.  Those  were  the 
declining  days  of  mesmerism.  After  having  excited  universal  at- 
tention and  some  enthusiasm,  it  had  been  finally  boycotted  by  the 
medical  profession  and  left  to  ignorant  quacks,  with  whom  anyone 
who  dared  to  practise  a  system  at  all  likely  to  be  confounded  with  it 
was  likely  to  be  associated.  This  is  what  befell  Dr.  Liebault.  For 
many  years  he  had  to  contend  with  prejudice  and  strenuous  opposi- 
tion from  every  side  ;  but  through  good  and  evil  report  he  persevered 
in  his  work,  labouring  chiefly  among  the  poor,  and  devoting  the  best 
part  of  his  life  to  their  gratuitous  relief.  In  spite  of  the  publicity  with 
which  he  carried  on  his  treatment — his  dispensary  having  from  the  first 
been  open  to  all  who  chose  to  visit  it — and  of  a  very  able  treatise5  in 
which  he  fully  described  his  method  and  recorded  his  cases,  his  system 
seems  to  have  attracted  little  attention  until  it  was  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Bernheim,  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Nancy,  who  publicly 
demonstrated  its  success  in  his  hospital  clinique,  and  published  (in 
1880)  his  celebrated  book  De  la  Suggestion  et  de  ses  applications  a 
la  Therapeutique.6  This  work  at  once  secured  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession  and  of  physiologists  and  psychologists  generally,  and 
did  much  to  place  the  system  on  a  firm  basis.  Knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  Dr.  Liebault's  method  of  treatment  spread  rapidly,  and- 
took  root,  and  we  now  find  it  practised  by  a  considerable  number  of 
specialists  and  other  medical  men  all  over  the  Continent. 

I  believe  that  if  the  intelligent  traveller  who  breaks  his  journey 
to  the  Vosges  or  Germany  at  Nancy  were  to  know  what  an  interesting 
drama  is  daily  being  enacted  in  one  of  the  back  streets  of  the  town, 
he  would  spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  Dr.  Liebault,  even  at  the  risk 
of  curtailing  his  visit  to  the  Ducal  Palace  or  leaving  unseen  the 
rather  mean-looking  cathedral.  The  genial  doctor  welcomes  all  in- 
quirers, and  generally  inoculates  them  with  some  of  his  own  en- 
thusiasm. 

Let  us  look  into  his  dispensary,  and  see  what  is  going  on.  It  is- 
an  unpretentious  one-storied  building,  separated  by  a  garden  from 
his  house.  Every  week-day  morning  its  doors  open  punctually  at 
seven — for  the  day  begins  early  in  French  provincial  towns — and 
patients  come  crowding  in.  Of  these  there  will  be  on  an  average 
about  thirty  or  forty,  belonging  mostly  to  the  small  shop-keeping,  the 
artisan,  and  labouring  classes.  These  invalids  are  of  all  types,  from 
the  keen-eyed  little  bourgeoise — whose  sedentary  life  in  some  small 
shop  has  not  dulled  her  vivacity — to  the  stolid-looking,  heavy-footed 
hind  from  some  Alsatian  farm.  Most  of  them  are  suffering  from  some; 
chronic  complaint.  One  is  sure  to  see  cases  of  old-standing  paralysis, 
asthma,  epilepsy,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  especially  of  dyspepsia 

*  Du  Sommeil  et  des  Etats  Analogues.    Taris,  1866. 

•  Second  edit.,  Paris,  1887. 
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in  its  Protean  forms.  The  professional  observer  will  note  examples 
of  rare  disease  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems,  sent  up  probably 
from  the  surrounding  districts  by  practitioners  whose  science  they 
have  baffled. 

A  new  patient  enters  upon  his  course  of  treatment  in  the  usual 
fashion.  His  medical  history  is  inquired  into,  with  any  side  facts 
which  may  bear  upon  it ;  his  present  symptoms  are  investigated  ;  he- 
is,  if  necessary,  examined,  and  every  detail  of  his  case  is  entered  for 
future  reference.  He  is  then  desired  to  sit  down  and  watch  the 
treatment  being  applied  to  other  sufferers :  this  is  found  to  have  a 
quieting  effect  upon  patients,  and  to  give  them  confidence.  In  half 
an  hour  or  so  his  turn  comes,  and  Dr.  Liebault  calls  him  to  take  his 
place  in  the  large  arm-chair,  which  probably  has  held  more  devotees 
of  Morpheus  than  any  other  chair  in  the  world.  The  Doctor  speaks 
kindly  and  reassuringly  to  him,  tells  him  to  banish  all  fear  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  extraneous  thoughts,  but  to  closely  follow  his  words 
and  suggestions.  One  by  one  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  on- 
coming of  sleep  are  suggested  to  him.  'Your  eyelids,'  says  the 
Doctor,  '  are  becoming  heavy  :  you  can  hardly  keep  them  open.  My 
voice  sounds  more  and  more  distant.  Your  sight  grows  dim,  and 
objects  appear  indistinct  to  you.  A  numbness  is  creeping  over  your 
limbs.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  keep  awake  :  your  eyes  are  shut.* 
(Here  the  eyes  are  held  closed  by  the  operator's  hand.)  '  You  are 
fast  asleep.'  If  the  subject  is  of  average  sensibility,  he  will  indeed 
be  asleep  by  this  time,  and  his  appearance  will  be  exactly  that  of  one 
slumbering  naturally  and  peacefully. 

It  is  now  that  the  treatment  commences.  We  will  take  a  very 
common  case,  and  suppose  that  we  have  before  us  a  sufferer  from 
chronic  indigestion.  For  years  he  has  not  eaten  a  meal  with  healthy 
appetite  nor  without  feeling  some  uneasiness  after  it.  He  has  con- 
stant nausea,  tightness  across  the  chest,  headache,  sleeplessness,  and 
depression  of  spirits — in  short,  all  the  miserable  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia. With  these  his  appearance  fully  agrees.  He  is  heavy  and 
apathetic ;  his  eyes  are  dull,  his  body  wasted,  his  skin  dry  and  dis- 
coloured. 

The  Doctor  begins  by  rubbing  and  gently  pressing  the  parts 
chiefly  affected,  at  the  same  time  telling  the  patient  that  the  pain 
he  now  feels  is  to  pass  away ;  that  his  digestion  is  to  become  easy ;. 
that  he  is  to  take  food  with  appetite ;  that  the  secretions  and 
functions  are  to  become  natural ;  the  circulation  is  to  improve ;  the 
chilliness  and  nausea  are  to  be  replaced  by  warmth  and  well-being.. 
He  next  touches  the  head,  saying  that  the  dull  aching  and  heaviness 
are  to  disappear ;  that  sleep  is  to  come  at  night,  quickly  and  natur- 
ally ;  that  the  complaint  is  to  be  entirely  cured. 

These  *  suggestions '  given,  the  sleeper  is  allowed  but  a  few 
moments  more  of  oblivion.  Patients  are  still  coming  in,  and  the 
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chair  is  wanted.  So  the  Doctor  arouses  him  with  a  word,  or  a  few 
]>a-.-es  of  a  fan,  and  his  place  is  taken  by  another  sufferer.  He  will 
most  likely  feel  wide  awake  at  once  and  all  the  better  for  his  short 
sleep.  The  pain  has  vanished,  and  in  its  stead  is  a  comfortable 
sensation  of  warmth ;  his  head  feels  cool  and  clear,  and  he  returns 
home  with  a  more  natural  appetite  than  he  has  known  for  a  long 
time.  Before  leaving  he  is  told  to  come  again  next  day,  when  the 
same  process  will  be  gone  through ;  but  he  probably  will  be  more 
quickly  influenced,  and  on  subsequent  visits  it  may  be  enough  for 
him  to  sit  down,  to  have  Dr.  Liebault  look  at  him,  close  his  eyes,  and 
say  '  Dormez '  for  him  to  fall  into  a  profound  sleep.  This  sleep  is 
apt  to  become  more  sound  each  time  it  is  induced,  and  the  sounder 
it  is  the  better  for  the  patient.  But  even  when  only  a  slight  torpor 
can  be  obtained  good  results  may  be  expected. 

If  possible  the  treatment  is  repeated  every  morning  for  several 
days,  and  all  that  the  Doctor  has  foretold  comes  to  pass.  The  dys- 
peptic recovers  his  appetite,  his  cheeks  begin  to  fill  out,  he  loses  the 
cadaverous  hue  of  chronic  ill-health,  the  distressing  symptoms  dis- 
appear, and  in  a  short  time  he  is  cured. 

I  have  purposely  chosen  a  very  simple  case,  in  which  the  disease 
was  due  to  some  functional  disorder,  such  as  a  slight  local  congestion 
or  an  abnormality  of  secretion.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose 
that  the  suggestive  treatment  is  adapted  for  only  comparatively  mild 
ailments.  Experience  has  taught  the  exact  contrary,  and  indeed 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  treating  all  patients  and  all 
maladies  indiscriminately  by  this  system,  and  to  think  that  it  should 
be  reserved  for  cases  which  have  resisted  ordinary  methods  of 
dealing. 

Dr.  Bernheim  divides  the  progress  to  complete  hypnotic  sleep 
into  a  series  of  defined  stages.  The  first  stage  is  characterised  by 
torpor  of  the  limbs  and  general  somnolence,  though  the  subject  can 
still  exercise  his  will  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  He  is  conscious  of  all 
that  goes  on  around  him,  and  would  probably  deny  having  any  un- 
usual sensation.  The  second  stage  resembles  catalepsy.  If  a  limb 
be  placed  by  the  operator  in  any  position,  no  matter  how  strained,  it 
will  remain  so  fixed  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  the  subject,  if  ordered  to 
relax  it,  will  attempt  to  obey,  but  the  will  has  lost  its  power  over  the 
muscles,  and  the  limb  retains  its  attitude,  or,  after  some  time,  falls, 
as  by  its  own  weight.  The  sleeper,  if  here  aroused,  may  still  deny 
having  slept,  and  is  frequently  able  to  repeat  any  conversation  that 
may  have  been  held  near  him. 

In  the  next  two  stages  the  influence  of  the  operator  becomes 
more  apparent.  A  movement  of  the  patient's  limbs,  induced  by  him, 
is  automatically  continued.  The  patient  becomes  deaf  to  every  voice 
except  his ;  bystanders  may  speak  to  him  as  loudly  as  they  will,  but 
he  takes  no  notice  of  them,  while  each  word  of  the  operator  is  heard 
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and,  in  many  instances,  replied  to  in  the  toneless,  level  voice  familiar 
to  all  who  have  heard  persons  talk  in  their  sleep.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  stages  are  more  advanced  states  of  automatism.  In  the  seventh 
comes  absolute  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has  occurred  during  the 
sleep.  In  the  eighth  the  patient  is  prepared  to  entertain  any  hallu- 
cination suggested  to  him  by  the  operator.  Give  him  water  to 
drink,  telling  him  it  is  wine  of  some  specified  vintage,  and  as  such 
he  will  accept  it ;  hold  strong  ammonia  to  his  nostrils,  describing  it 
as  some  delicate  perfume,  and  he  will  inhale  the  strong  fumes  without 
wincing  and  with  evident  satisfaction.  In  the  ninth  and  final  stage, 
which  is  only  reached  in  rare  instances,  he  becomes  susceptible  to 
post-hypnotic  hallucination.  Tell  him  that  on  his  awaking  he  is  to 
sit  in  a  particular  chair,  to  open  a  certain  book,  to  address  some 
person  present ;  he  will  in  due  time  obey,  though  often  with  visible 
reluctance,  and  if  questioned  as  to  the  motive  of  his  action,  he  will 
reply  that  something,  he  knows  not  what,  impelled  him  to  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  may  be  required  not  to  see  some  given  person.  He 
is  awakened,  and  though  that  person  may  be  at  his  elbow,  may  speak 
loudly  to  him,  and  even  touch  him,  the  patient  will  utterly  ignore 
his  existence.  This  state,  which  is  termed  negative  hallucination, 
may  continue  for  some  hours  unless  dispelled  by  the  operator.  I 
must  here  explain  that  such  experiments  have  no  place  in  serious 
practice,  and  that  those  I  witnessed  in  Dr.  Liebault's  dispensary  were 
made  by  him  only  as  a  means  of  easy  demonstration,  and  of  course 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  subjects. 

Persons  under  treatment,  when  asked  why  the  sleep  has  come 
upon  them,  assign  various  reasons.  Some  attribute  it  to  having  fixed 
their  eyes  on  one  particular  object — the  operator's  hand,  for  instance, 
held  in  front  of  them.  Others  suppose  that  his  voice  has  lulled  them 
to  unconsciousness,  as  a  cradle-song  lulls  an  infant.  But  they 
generally  agree  in  saying  that  both  the  falling  asleep  and  the  awaking 
are  easy  and  pleasant ;  as  regards  the  latter,  however,  there  are  occa- 
sional exceptions.  Now  and  then  a  patient,  especially  in  the  early 
days  of  his  treatment,  will  awake  with  feelings  of  chilliness,  nausea, 
and  faintness,  such  as  many  of  us  have  experienced  after  sleeping  at 
an  unwonted  hour  and  in  an  unusual  position.  But  these  effects 
are  removed  by  putting  him  to  sleep  again  for  a  few  moments  and 
*  suggesting '  that  he  shall  awake  without  any  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions. 

Hearing  for  the  first  time  of  this  treatment  by  suggestions,  one 
may  be  inclined,  if  not  to  set  the  whole  thing  down  as  a  delusion,  at 
least  to  take  for  granted  that  the  induced  state  is  a  form  of  hysteria, 
attainable  only  by  impressionable  women,  or  by  men  of  unusually 
feeble  mental  and  physical  organisation ;  to  consider  it  useless  as  a 
means  of  healing,  or  effectual  only  for  those  malades  imaginaires 
who  are  always  in  search  of  some  new  medical  dissipation  and  are 
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prone  to  fancy  cures  as  unreal  as  their  ailments.  Such  a  conclusion 
would,  however,  be  entirely  false.  All  physicians  practising  this 
system  are  agreed  that  men — no  feeble  valetudinarian,  but  soldiersy 
outdoor  labourers,  artisans  of  the  most  commonplace  and  practical 
type — are,  if  anything,  more  susceptible  than  women.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  Dr.  Liebault's  patients,  and  hospital  patients  generally, 
are  peculiarly  impressionable.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  Those 
persons,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  working  classes  ;  they  are  accustomed 
to  obey  and  to  conciliate  their  superiors  in  social  rank ;  with  them  the 
voice  of  authority  falls  on  ears  prepared  to  receive  it,  acts  upon  a 
brain  that  is  unaccustomed  to  weigh,  to  argue,  to  resist.  This  is  one 
reason  why  children  are  the  best  subjects.  Between  the  ages  of 
three  and  fourteen,  all  children,  except  idiots,7  may  be  considered 
hypnotisable. 

Observing  this,  though  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Liebault's  system,  I  still  felt  some  doubts  as  to  its  general 
applicability.  Desiring  to  either  confirm  these  or  dispel  them,  I 
determined  on  leaving  Nancy  to  visit  Amsterdam,  where  Drs.  Van> 
Kenterghem  and  Van  Eeden,  disciples  of  Dr.  Liebault,  carry  on  an- 
extensive  practice,  chiefly  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  In 
Holland,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  education  and  culture  reach 
a  very  high  standard,  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  among  any  class- 
the  emotional  and  imaginative  faculties  have  undue  predominance. 
Accordingly  I  watched  with  great  interest  the  practice  of  these 
physicians,  to  whose  professional  courtesy  and  kindness  I  owe  much 
gratitude.  Among  their  patients  I  found  the  same  results  as  among 
the  humbler  clients  of  the  good  doctor  at  Nancy.  The  hypnotic  or 
somnolent  state  was  indeed  not  always  induced  with  equal  rapidity, 
but  unsusceptible  patients  were  extremely  rare,  and,  the  state  once 
induced,  the  suggestive  treatment  had  exactly  the  same  effect  as  on 
the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  subjects. 

There  are,  of  course,  persons  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
strength  of  intellect,  and  their  superiority  to  all  influences  of  this 
nature.  These  are  usually  not  hypnotisable,  because  they  refuse  to 
concentrate  their  thoughts,  or  concentrate  them  to  resist  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  operator.  But  such  persons  would,  naturally,  no- 
more  put  themselves  under  suggestive  treatment  than  they  would 
consult  any  physician  whose  advice  they  were  determined  beforehand 
not  to  follow. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  most  generally  susceptible  age  is 
from  three  to  fourteen ;  but  susceptibility,  once  existent,  continues- 

T  The  system  has,  however,  done  wonders  for  children  of  extremely  weak  intellect. 
Dr.  Li6bault  told  me  of  one  case  in  particular,  that  of  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  who, 
when  first  brought  to  him,  appeared  almost  idiotic  and  quite  incapable  of  being 
taught.  But  during  a  three-months'  course  of  treatment  his  brain  became  so  deve- 
loped that  he  had  learned  to  read,  and  to  do  sums  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
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in  the  adult  subject  to  an  advanced  period  of  life.  In  old  age  it 
•diminishes,  or  entirely  ceases,  and  in  children  under  three  no  effect 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  produced,  it  being  hardly  possible  to  command 
their  attention.  For  this  same  reason  lunatics  and  idiots 8  are  com- 
monly insusceptible.  It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  affect  persons 
whose  minds,  though  not  in  conscious  opposition  to  the  influence, 
are  preoccupied  or  excited,  or  who  are  suffering  acute  bodily  pain, 
or  even  some  minor  discomfort,  the  thought  of  which  they  are  not 
able  to  put  aside.  It  follows  that,  although  operations  have  been 
performed  during  the  hypnotic  sleep,  and  as  painlessly  as  if  chloro- 
form had  been  administered,  yet  hypnotism  and  suggestion  can 
never  supplant  the  ordinary  anaesthetics.  Before  an  operation  the 
patient's  mind  must,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  be  too  much  perturbed 
to  be  brought  under  the  hypnotic  influence :  and  it  is  indeed  as  well 
that  the  treatment  should  be  regarded  as  purely  medical,  and  not  as 
an  accessory  to  surgical  practice. 

One  is  asked  whether  treatment  by  suggestion  has  power  over 
every  form  of  disease.  Over  some  it  has  none,  or  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  It  cannot  remove  developed  cancer  or  tumour.  It 
cannot  reconstruct  what  disease  has  destroyed,  nor  make  the 
mortified  limb  sound,  nor  do,  the  legitimate  work  of  the  surgeon's 
knife.  Neither  can  it  stay  the  course  of  small-pox,  diphtheria,  and 
other  acute  maladies  whose  name  is  a  terror.  In  their  presence,  so 
far  as  our  present  experience  goes,  it  is  comparatively  ineffectual, 
or  must  at  least  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  ordinary  systems  of 
medicine. 

It  is  in  diseases  of  slower  development,  in  diseases  that  may  be- 
come, or  have  become,  chronic,  that  treatment  by  suggestion  is 
eminently  successful.  It  is  especially  so  in  affections  of  the  brain, 
of  the  nerves,  of  the  digestive  system.  It  frequently  acts  like 
magic  on  rheumatism,  on  paralysis,  on  hysteria,  which  is  indeed  no 
fanciful  ailment,  as  some  will  persist  in  calling  it,  but  a  real  and 
terrible  foe,  taking  many  shapes,  and  requiring  to  be  combated  with 
the  best  and  strongest  methods  at  our  command — moral  as  well  as 
physical. 

And  the  effect  of  this  treatment  is,  in  many  cases,  not  merely 
physical ;  it  has  decided  power  over  evil  habits  and  vicious  propen- 
sities. Dr.  Liebault  has  counted  among  his  patients  many  slaves  of 
alcoholism  and  other  forms  of  self-indulgence  who  through  him  have 
become  enfranchised.  One  man  whom  I  remarked,  a  French  soldier, 
had  for  months  been  under  almost  continual  punishment  for  drunk- 
enness. Dr.  Liebault  has  made  a  temperate  man  of  him — I  say 
*  temperate '  advisedly,  because  in  that  part  of  France  teetotalism 
does  not  as  yet  enter  into  the  scheme  of  things.  He  is  allowed  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  at  meals  only,  and  is  forbidden  to  take  an 

8  See  note,  p.  844. 
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extra  glass  or  to  drink  between  whiles.  The  man  declares  that  he 
feels  no  desire  to  exceed  his  allowance,  nor  to  accept  offers  of  drink 
from  his  comrades.  I  should  judge  him  to  be  by  nature  singularly 
destitute  of  the  moral  strength  necessary  for  self-restraint. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  railway  porter,  who,  by  persistently 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  had  brought  himself  into  a  lamentable 
state  of  health.  He  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  intermittent  action  of 
the  heart,  sleeplessness,  and  muscular  tremor,  and  had  threatenings  of 
amaurosis.  The  Doctor  suggested  complete  disuse  of  tobacco,  and 
ordered  him  to  feel  a  distaste  for  every  form  of  it.  This  command 
was  strictly  obeyed.  The  patient  smoked  and  chewed  no  longer, 
because  he  could  not ;  he  turned  with  loathing  from  his  pipe  and  his 
quid,  and  in  about  a  week  he  was  cured  of  the  consequences  of  his 
indulgence.  The  doctors  at  Amsterdam  told  me  they  had  treated 
many  victims  of  the  morphia-craving  with  equally  good  results. 

The  passion  for  intoxicating  drink,  regarded  formerly  as  altogether 
a  moral  vice,  is  now  recognised  as  a  form  of  disease,  and  called 
alcoholism,  dipsomania,  and  such-like  names.  The  opium  passion, 
and  all  uncontrollable  cravings  for  narcotic  poisons,  are  looked  upon 
in  the  same  light — as  disorders  of  nerve  or  brain,  hereditary  or  self- 
acquired,  to  be  less  condemned  than  pitied,  and  to  the  care  of  which 
not  the  moralist  alone,  but  also  the  physician  must  bring  his  best 
efforts. 

It  is  possible  that  in  time  all  vice  may  come  to  be  so  considered — 
sin,  as  a  physical  malady ;  crime,  as  its  manifestation.  Facts  given  in 
Dr.  Liebault's  book,  and  others  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Berillon  at  the 
meeting  of  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
held  at  Nancy  in  1886,  also  instances  published  from  time  to  time 
by  Dr.  Auguste  Voisin  (of  the  Salpetriere)  in  the  Revue  d'Hypno- 
tisme*  point  unmistakably  to  such  possibilities.  Treatment  by  sug- 
gestion has  been  tried  on  many  devotees  of  vice,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  Inmates  of  the  Paris  female  reformatories — women 
steeped  in  depravity,  obscene  of  tongue,  and  as  it  seemed  utterly 
incorrigible — have,  by  a  course  of  this  treatment,  been  transformed 
into  decent  members  of  society,  and,  in  some  instances,  have  for 
years  held,  and  deserved  to  hold,  positions  of  trust. 

From  this  point  of  view,  how  important,  how  doubly  grave 
becomes  the  vocation  of  the  physician  who  in  very  truth  shall 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased.  What  is  termed  Preventive  Medicine 
has,  during  the  last  few  decades,  become  a  branch  of  medical  science ; 
so  likewise,  in  the  not  very  remote  future,  Reformative  Medicine  may 
take  a  recognised  place. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena  which  we  have  here 
imperfectly  discussed  ?     In  the  various  scientific   treatises   on  the 
subject,  by  the  authors  whom  I  have  referred  to  and  others,  several 
•  Published  monthly  in  Paris. 
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theories  are  advanced  to  account  for  them — theories  differing  materi- 
ally from  each  other,  and  yet  agreeing  at  some  important  points. 
The  Nancy  school  has  followed  the  example  of  Braid,  the  celebrated 
Manchester  surgeon,  who  was  the  first  to  formulate  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  mesmeric  and  kindred  states.10  Its  disciples  reject 
all  theories  of  supernatural  and  mystic  influence  ;  they  deny  the 
presence  of  a  '  magnetic  fluid,'  and  maintain  that  hypnotic  and 
natural  sleep  are  analogous.  Professor  Bernheim  quotes  instances  in 
which,  by  speaking  to  a  patient  who  had  fallen  into  natural  sleep,  he 
has  produced  the  hypnotic  sleep  without  awakening  him,  and  without 
any  visible  sign  of  transition.  The  subject  still  slept  peacefully ;  only 
his  mind  had  come  into  communication  with  that  of  the  physician. 
*  Then,'  a  reader  may  insist,  '  some  emanation,  some  magnetic  or 
electric  current,  must  have  passed  from  the  one  organism  to  the 
other.'  Not  so  :  the  relation  between  them  was  merely  such  a  rela- 
tion as  may  at  any  moment  exist  between  any  two  human  beings. 
The  sleeper  obeyed  the  doctor's  voice — -yes,  because  he  heard  it,  and 
it  was  a  voice  which  he  had  perhaps  been  accustomed  to  obey.  Or  he 
followed  the  doctor's  gestures,  either  because  his  intensified  sense  of 
hearing  conveyed  to  him  the  faintest  sound  made  in  producing  them, 
or  because,  his  sleep  being  light,  he  saw  the  movement  from 
between  his  slightly  open  eyelids.  A  gesture  made  behind  the 
patient,  and  so  cautiously  as  to  produce  no  sound,  or  made  before 
him,  his  eyes  being  kept  covered,  says  Dr.  Bernheim,  produces  no 
response  whatever. 

We  all  know  that  hallucinations,  which  we  call  dreams,  are  com- 
mon attendants  upon  natural  sleep,  and  that  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  sleeper's  health  or  nerves  they  remain  with  him  for  a  short  time 
after  his  awaking,  and  may  even  be  acted  upon.  Such  a  case  is  cited 
by  Drs.  Guy  and  Ferrier,  in  their  Forensic  Medicine.  '  Two  men, 
being  in  a  place  infested  with  robbers,  engaged  that  one  should  watch 
while  the  other  slept ;  but  the  former,  falling  asleep  and  dreaming 
that  he  was  being  pursued,  shot  his  companion  through  the  heart/ 
These  natural  hallucinations  may  certainly  be  originated  or  influenced 
by  impressions  from  without,  occurring  during  the  sleep.  A  heavy 
cart  rumbling  by  the  house  shakes  the  sleeper's  bed,  and  he  goes 
perhaps  through  all  the  experiences  of  an  earthquake  ;  or  there  is  a 
persistent  knocking  at  his  door,  and  in  the  second  before  it  awakes 
him  he  is  transported  to  a  ship-builder's  yard,  where  he  sees  the  men 
at  work  and  the  great  vessel  in  process  of  construction.  But  the 
suggestion  more  usually  precedes  the  sleep,  and  is  a  reminiscence  of 
some  bygone  incident. 

Dr.  Liebault  maintains  that  natural  sleep  is  the  result  of  auto- 
suggestion.    We  retire  to  our  room  at  the  usual  hour  and  make  our 
usual  preparations  for  the  night.     We  put  out  the  light,  lie  down  in 
10  y&urypnology.     London,  1843.  * 
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our  accustomed  position,  close  our  eyes,  try  to  compose  our  thoughts. 
All  this  suggests  sleep,  which  presently  comes,  unless  it  is  kept  away 
by  some  counteracting  influence.  We  are  in  a  strange  bed,  perhaps, 
or  we  feel  some  bodily  discomfort,  or  an  agitating  or  perplexing 
thought  enters  our  mind — and  the  slumber  we  have  tried  to  woo  is 
banished.  Auto-suggestion  has  failed,  just  as  medical  suggestion 
may  fail  if  the  conditions  are  adverse. 

Many  persons  can,  by  auto-suggestion,  determine  their  time  of 
waking.  A  man  has  to  rise  at  an  unwontedly  early  hour  in  order  to 
begin  a  journey  or  to  transact  some  important  business.  Before 
allowing  himself  to  sleep,  he  impresses  this  necessity  on  his  mind, 
and  in  all  probability  he  will  awake  at  the  appointed  time.  With 
some  people  such  self-obedience  has  become  a  regular  habit,  and 
however  fatigued  they  may  be  they  are  certain  to  awake  at  any 
moment  they  may  have  determined  on  before  going  to  sleep. 

Indian  fakirs  and  Mahomedan  dervishes,  who  by  long  practice 
have  attained  an  amazing  power  of  concentration,  can  at  will  produce 
in  themselves  a  state  of  hypnotism,  shown  by  mental  exaltation  and 
•complete  unconsciousness  of  their  surroundings.  While  so  absorbed, 
they  will  placidly  endure  conditions  which  in  their  normal  state 
would  cause  unbearable  fatigue  and  agony.  Buddhist  devotees — and 
indeed  devotees  of  many  other  religions — attain  by  what,  practically, 
is  auto-suggestion  a  foretaste  of  Nirvana,  or  a  state  of  trance,  ecstasy, 
•or  beatific  vision.  The  history  of  cults  abound  with  such  cases. 

Dr.  Liebault  tells  me  that  he  has  frequently  employed  auto-sug- 
gestion as  a  means  of  self-cure :  when  suffering  from  some  slight 
ailment,  such  as  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  he  has  lain  down,  fixed  his 
eyes  on  some  bright  object,  and  wished  to  sleep  for  half  an  hour  and 
awake  free  from  pain.  A  true  hypnotic  sleep  has  been  thus  induced, 
and  he  has  awaked  at  the  suggested  moment,  with  the  pain  gone. 
I  take  it,  however,  that  his  case  is  exceptional,  and  that  the  curative 
suggestion,  to  be  effective,  must  generally  be  supplied  by  another 
person. 

Professor  Bernheim  defines  the  hypnotic  state  as  a  psychical 
condition,  in  which  the  subject  is  influenced  by  suggestion  to  an 
increased  degree.  In  this  state,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  in  relation 
with  the  operator,  whose  suggestions  he  accepts  and  obeys  unques- 
tioningly.  These  suggestions  may  be  trivial  and  useless,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  experiments  which  I  have  quoted  for  illustration ;  or 
they  may  be,  and  in  treatment  are,  serious  and  beneficial.  But,  what- 
ever be  their  nature,  the  patient's  mind  is,  for  the  time  being, 
entirely  bent  on  carrying  them  out ;  and,  if  so  directed,  will  act  on 
the  body  to  effect  changes  of  beneficial  tendency.  Thus  some 
morbid  habit  is,  for  the  time,  controlled  by  a  command  or  suggestion 
acting  through  the  imagination.  A  patient  is  subject  to  periodical 
attacks  of  some  complaint — say  asthma  or  neuralgia.  His  system 
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has  accepted  the  morbid  condition,  which  has  become  as  much  a 
habit  as  waking  in  the  morning,  or  eating  at  regular  hours.  Such  a 
one  is  put  into  the  hypnotic  sleep ;  his  mind  is  closed  against  all 
impressions  except  the  suggestion  of  the  operator ;  it  strives  to  obey 
this  suggestion,  that  the  pain  shall  not  return  at  the  usual  time. 
That  time  arrives,  and  the  morbid  habit  tries  to  assert  itself.  There 
will  be  some  uneasiness,  a  transient  difficulty  of  breathing  in  the 
one  case,  a  slight  pricking  or  burning  in  the  other ;  but  the  morbid 
habit  is  weakened,  and  a  few  repetitions  of  the  treatment  suffice  to 
overcome  it.  In  cases  where  the  complaint  is  of  long  standing,  very 
little,  of  course,  can  be  done  without  perseverance,  as  a  complete 
change  has  to  be  effected  in  the  constitution. 

And  still,  though  we  see  and  record  such  results,  we  cannot  tell 
why  or  how  a  patient  in  the  hypnotic  state  is  influenced  to  his  cure. 
We  may  theorise  on  this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  remains  a  mystery. 
Whether  human  intelligence  will  ever  compass  it,  is  doubtful,  though 
great  neurologists,  among  others  Professor  Charcot  of  Paris,  are  at 
work  trying  to  make  it  clear.  In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  treat- 
ment by  suggestion  accept  it,  as  we  all  accept  much  that  we  cannot 
understand. 

In  what  hands  is  vested  this  power  ?  What  gifts  of  mind  and 
body  must  its  possessor  be  endowed  with  ?  With  none  that  can  be 
called  exceptional.  Magnetisers  and  mesmerists  used  to  hold  that  to 
obtain  an  influence  over  his  subjects,  the  operator  should  be  in  robust 
health,  as  the  process  was  extremely  exhausting  for  both  mind  and 
body.  They  no  doubt  found  it  so,  as  they  considered  it  necessary 
to  concentrate  their  every  faculty  upon  each  subject — to  strain  their 
will-power  to  the  utmost — to  employ  much  muscular  force  in  making 
'  passes.'  The  Nancy  School,  believing  that  the  condition  they  pro- 
duce is  a  simple  result  of  psychical  and  physiological  laws,  find  that 
no  special  effort  of  will  is  required,  and  dispense  altogether  witli 
passes.  There  is  no  physiological  reason  why  the  majority  of  people 
should  not  possess  power  to  hypnotise,  but  there  are  the  strongest 
moral  reasons  why  that  power  should  be  exercised  only  by  approved 
persons,  and  within  strictly  regulated  limits. 

No  one  can  see  Dr.  Liebault's  disinterested  work  among  the  poor, 
nor  can,  with  impartial  eyes,  observe  any  conscientious  practice  of  hia 
system,  without  being  struck  by  its  immense  power  for  goodi 
Should  that  power  be  neglected  or  discouraged  because  it  is  capable 
of  abuse  ?  Do  we  forswear  the  use  of  chloroform  because  robberies  - 
and  outrages  are  occasionally  committed  by  its  aid  ?  Do  we  choose  t»- 
proscribe  poisons  in  medical  practice  because  a  Palmer  has  murdered 
with  strychnine  or  a  Lamson  with  aconite?  Neither  should  we 
taboo  the  use  of  hypnotism  and  suggestion  because  in  unworthy 
hands  they  may  become  a  source  of  danger.  What  have  we  of  good 
that  holds  not  also  the  germs  of  evil  ? 
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Let  it  be  our  task  to  suppress  the  evil  and  develop  tlie  good.  Let 
us  surround  the  practice  of  hypnotism  with  those  precautions  which 
the  welfare  of  society  demands,  and  suffer  it  to  be  employed  by  quali- 
fied men  only,  who  may  be  trusted  to  use  it  as  they  use  other  curative 
agents,  without  any  affectation  of  mystery  or  occultism.  Let  us  put 
down  degrading  exhibitions  of  unhealthy  psychical  experiments,  as  they 
have  been  put  down  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  ;  and 
let  no  one  allow  himself  to  be  psychically  influenced  by  a  stranger,  nor 
by  any  person  in  whom  he  has  not  well-founded  confidence.  Stories 
of  men  and  women  being  hypnotised  against  their  will  by  strangers, 
are,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  mostly  mythical — the  general  experi- 
ence of  experts  being  that  no  person  can  hypnotise  another  for  the  first 
time  without  his  or  her  consent.  The  hypnotiser  is  able  to  guard  even 
his  most  susceptible  patients  against  being  so  affected  by  another  than 
himself,  by  suggesting  during  the  sleep  that  they  shall  obey  no 
hypnotic  influence  except  his  own.  Of  this  Dr.  Bernheim  gives  an 
interesting  example.  A  very  susceptible  patient,  whom  he  had 
formerly  hypnotised  with  ease,  put  herself  under  his  care.  Judging 
that  she  was  again  a  fit  case  for  the  psycho-therapeutical  treatment, 
he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  sleep,  but,  to  his  surprise,  found  her 
absolutely  unsusceptible.  He  presently  called  in  Dr.  Liebault,  who 
in  a  few  seconds  put  her  in  a  deep  sleep,  and,  while  she  was  in  that 
condition,  asked  her  why  she  had  resisted  Dr.  Bernheim.  She  re- 
plied that  Dr.  Beaunis,  whose  patient  she  had  recently  been,  had 
suggested  to  her  during  sleep  that  she  must  be  susceptible  only  to 
his  influence  and  that  of  Dr.  Liebault.  Of  this  order  she  had  no 
recollection  in  her  waking  moments. 

The  continental  physicians  who  practise  this  system,  are  wisely 
careful  to  protect  themselves  and  their  patients  with  such  precau- 
tions as  they  would  use  in  administering  anaesthetics  : — never  hypno- 
tising any  patient  without  his  own  free  consent,  or  that  of  his 
natural  or  legal  guardians,  and  insisting  on  some  third  person  being 
present — if  possible  a  relation  or  friend  of  the  patient.  The  more 
cultured  and  broad-minded  of  them  regard  the  treatment,  not  as  a 
universal  specific,  to  be  used  against  all  diseases  and  with  all  patients 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  means  of  healing,  but  rather  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  these  in  certain  cases.  They  choose  not  to  be  innovators 
but  improvers — not  to  take  away  but  to  add ;  and  they  work  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  medical  science  and  of 
its  exponents  to  press  all  remedial  agents  into  the  service  of 
humanity. 

C.  LLOYD  TUCKEY. 
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AN  AUTUMN    VISIT   TO  JAPAN. 


FOR  centuries  a  halo  of  mystery  surrounded  Japan.  It  was  less 
known  than  the  centre  of  Africa  is  at  present.  But  with  Commodore 
Perry's  expedition  in  1854  all  this  has  passed  away.  Since  then  no 
country  has  been  more  studied  by  foreigners — especially  by  English 
men  and  women.  We  have  decorated  our  walls  with  its  papers,  fur- 
nished our  rooms  with  its  porcelain,  filled  our  gardens  with  its  flowers 
and  shrubs,  and  even  dramatised  its  institutions  on  the  stage.  And 
yet,  with  all  the  information  about  this  wonderful  country  and  people 
that  has  flooded  our  libraries  and  drawing-rooms  for  years  past,  the 
interest  in  it  shows  no  signs  of  waning.  Announce  your  intention 
of  going  to  Japan,  and  every  one  that  hears  you  instantly  remarks 
that  it  has  long  been  the  darling  wish  of  his  or  her  heart.  For  one 
reason,  it  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth  (somewhere  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  as  an  inquisitive  but  not  too-well-informed  friend  observed), 
and  there  is  always  something  fascinating  in  doing  what  other  people 
cannot  do — whether  you  go  to  the  North  Pole,  to  the  centre  of 
Africa,  or  only  to  Japan.  For  another  reason,  the  country  and  people 
have  no  exact  resemblance  to  any  known  race  in  the  ancient  or 
modern  world,  although  points  of  resemblance  may  be  found  to  the 
Chinaman,  the  North  American  Indian,  and  the  Malay.  As  with  the 
parlourmaid  who  announced  to  her  master,  who  was  expecting  some 
Japanese  guests  to  dinner,  that  she  had  just  sent  away  some  Christy 
Minstrels,  so"  doubts  in  higher  quarters  may  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained as  to  their  origin  and  colour.  Marco  Polo  indeed  tells  us  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  '  white,  civilised,  and  well- 
favoured  ; '  but  then  he  never  left  the  shores  of  China.  After  all,  the 
question  to  those  who  live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  who  read 
and  don't  travel,  is,  Is  there  anything  fresh  to  learn  from  these '  white, 
civilised,  and  well-favoured '  people  who  live  at  the  other  side  of  the 
world  ?  I  think  so,  and  I  propose  shortly  to  say  why. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  better  acquaintance  is  undoubtedly 
the  long  sea-voyage.  By  Suez  and  Hongkong  it  takes  six  weeks, 
and  though  it  may  be  a  few  days  shorter  by  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
there  is  none  the  less  a  great  gulf  fixed  of  five  thousand  miles 
between  San  Francisco  and  Yokohama  across  a  dreary  waste  of  waters, 
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often  as  stormy  as  the  Atlantic,  and  unrelieved  by  the  sight  of  a  single- 
passing  ship.  Purgatory  of  this  sort  has,  however,  one  advantage.  It- 
conduces  to  that  frame  of  mind  which  thoroughly  appreciates  Paradise 
when  reached.  And  the  traveller  must  be  hard  to  please  if  he  does- 
not  view  everything  on  landing  with  rose-coloured  spectacles. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  him — fresh,  it  may  be,  from  the  indis- 
criminating  rudeness  of  the  American  Far  West — is  the  exceeding 
civility  of  everybody,  custom-house  officers  included.  Cheerfulness,, 
good  temper,  and  politeness  are  universal.  The  mothers  smile,  the 
children  chatter  without  quarrelling  in  the  streets,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  watch  the  ordinary  workpeople  as  they  meet  and  go  through  the 
prescribed  etiquette  of  bowing  and  shaking  hands  with  each  other- 
Differences  over  the  carriage  of  your  person  and  effects — if  they 
exist — are  speedily  settled  without  the  use  of  bad  language  and 
angry  oaths,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write,  the  traveller  and 
his  baggage  are  put  into  *  jinrikishas '  (or  light  carriages  drawn  by  one 
or  more  men  scantily  dressed,  with  funny  white  hats  shaped  like 
mushrooms),  and  are  trotted  off  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  famous  for  its 
English  comfort  and  French  cuisine.  These  *  jinrikishas,'  or  man- 
power carriages,  deserve  a  word  or  two  in  passing.  Of  modern  in- 
vention, they  have  been  improvised  to  supply  the  want  of  horses  and 
flys,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  see  what  power  of  endurance  and  capacity 
for  toil  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  little  broad-shouldered  coolies 
who  draw  them.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  them  to  keep 
up  a  good  steady  pace  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  on  a  diet  of  rice, 
fish,  or  tea,  for  as  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  all  this  for  the  scanty 
wage  of  l±d.  a  mile.  These  are  stubborn  facts,  which,  by  comparison,, 
make  one  tremble  for  the  future  of  the  English  working  classes, 
unless  they  make  up  their  minds  to  gird  themselves  up  for  the 
coming  struggle.  The  bitter  cry  of  employers  at  home  increases 
yearly  with  the  increasing  dislike  of  the  rising  generation  to  hard 
manual  labour.  Throughout  Europe  and  Asia  it  is  the  same  story 
— Germans  and  Japanese  beat  us  with  our  own  weapons,  because 
they  work  harder,  longer,  and  for  .less  wage.  It  was  not  always  so  ;  but 
education  has  softened  us,  and  philanthropy  with  the  best  intentions 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  destroy  the  sturdy  feeling  of  self-dependence, 
once  the  pride  of  the  British  workman. 

In  Japan,  man  certainly  '  wants  but  little  here  below.'  With 
cotton  clothes,  a  diet  of  rice  and  fish,  and  a  house  of  wattle  and  daub, 
domestic  bills  are  not  high.  An  ordinary  coolie  or  labourer  in  the 
fields  is  content  with  2s.  Qd.  a  week.  A  clerk  in  a  government  office 
is  well  paid  with  501.  a  year,  and  a  cabinet  minister  with  1,OOOL 
The  so-called  necessities  of  life  in  all  classes  are  at  least  one  third  of 
what  they  would  be  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe.  My  inquiries 
did  not  extend  so  far  as  rent,  rates,  and  taxes ;  but,  whatever  they  may 
be,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  show  for  them. 
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The  streets  and  roads  in  and  about  the  capital  are  good,  clean, 
fairly  lighted,  and  admirably  policed,  and  the  railroad  of  eighteen 
miles  to  Tokyio — built,  like  all  the  railroads  of  the  country,  after  the 
English  model — leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  capital  itself  extends 
over  a  large  area,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  million  inhabitants.  The 
area  it  covers  is  enormous,  embracing  as  it  does  numerous  temples 
surrounded  by  groves  of  evergreen  trees,  and  parks  laid  out  in  Euro- 
pean fashion.  Amongst  the  finest  buildings  were  the  Sheba  temple 
and  gardens,  and  the  old  palace  of  the  Shoguns.  These  are  charac- 
teristic of  an  order  of  things  which  is  fast  passing  away.  The 
gardens  were  prettily  laid  out  in  the  ancient  style,  with  gigantic 
stone  lanterns  surrounding  a  lake  devoted  to  fish  and  waterfowl ; 
"the  latter,  when  required,  being  ingeniously  caught  by  keepers  with 
long  nets  concealed  behind  hedges  planted  for  the  purpose. 

The  sight  of  these  old  temples  and  gardens  is  full  of  interest  to 
the  antiquarian  and  philosopher.  They  speak  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  state  of  society  which  it  is  impossible  for  Englishmen  to 
realise  without  going  back  to  the  middle  ages,  but  which  existed  in 
Japan  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  Sh5gun  and  his  court, 
the  '  daimios '  or  great  feudal  chiefs,  and  the  '  samurai  '  or  military 
retainers,  have  vanished  into  limbo  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in 
history.  Their  vices  did  not  differ  from  those  of  all  oligarchical 
governments,  and  so  far  they  deserved  to  perish.  It  is  rather  of 
their  virtues,  their  courage,  and  their  devotion  to  their  feudal  chiefs 
that  one  would  wish  to  speak,  in  the  hope  that  the  faith,  loyalty,  and 
patriotism  of  the  past  will  not  be  lost  in  the  future.  But  the  recent 
reforms  have  not  yet  had  time  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  issue  is  still 
doubtful.  In  Japan,  more  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
ihe  new  ideas  of  society  are  making  the  most  rapid  progress,  and 
it  may  be  that  this  marvellous  people  is  destined  to  find  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  in  politics  of  combining  liberty  with  empire  without 
•destroying  what  is  worth  preserving  of  the  past. 

It  was  refreshing  at  least  to  find,  amongst  much  that  was  a  mere 
•copy  of  European  taste  and  fashions,  that  the  new  palace  of  the 
Mikado  at  Tokyio  is  being  built  entirely  of  wood  after  the  old 
models.  It  covered  a  great  space,  being  only  one  story  high,  and  was 
roofed  with  the  peculiar  long  overlapping  tiles  introduced  from 
China.  The  rooms  were  wellproportioned,  especially  the  hall  of 
audience  and  the  banqueting  rooms ;  and  the  wooden  ceilings,  with 
.square  panels  decorated  with  paper  and  silk  on  which  flowers  and 
-animals  had  been  beautifully  worked,  were  unique  of  their  kind. 
Costly  as  the  estimate  of  the  building  and  its  decorations  was  reported 
to  be — over  a  million  sterling — one  felt  thankful  that  the  new  ideas 
•of  progress  which  rigidly  put  utility  before  beauty  had  not  prevailed 
in  this  instance,  and  that  a  copy  of  Buckingham  Palace  had  not 
been  substituted  for  the  old  Japanese  architecture. 
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From  Tokyio  to  Nikko — the  Canterbury  of  Japan — is  only  a  day's 
journey,  half  of  which  is  accomplished  by  rail,  and  the  other  half  in 
jinrikishas  along  a  level  road  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour — the 
men  keeping  time  by  singing  a  monotonous  chant.  Tall  crypto- 
inerias  over  a  hundred  feet  high  border  the  road,  which  passes 
through  a  country  of  paddy  fields,  gradually  changing  to  evergreen 
jungle  and  wood  as  the  road  ascends  higher  and  higher  to  the  town 
of  Nikko.  A  Japanese  inn  built  of  lath  and  plaster  is  certainly 
not  replete  with  comfort.  The  rooms  are  very  draughty,  for  the 
sliding  doors  never  thoroughly  shut,  and  paper  is  substituted  for 
glass  in  the  windows.  As  for  bedsteads,  washing-stands,  and  other 
conveniences — they  simply  do  not  exist,  so  travellers  have  to  impro- 
vise such  articles  or  sleep  on  the  floor.  The  people,  however,  are 
delightfully  civil.  Good-looking  girls  with  raven  hair  and  dark  eyes 
wait  upon  you,  and  are  so  winning  and  willing  to  oblige  you  that 
discomfort  becomes  quite  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  scenery  improves  as  the  ascent  continues.  Not  so  the  road, 
so  the  jinrikishas  are  exchanged  for  cages  or  palanquins  along  a 
rugged  mountain  tract,  till  the  Chinsenji  lake  (literally,  the  lake  be- 
tween the  mountains)  is  reached,  where  luncheon  is  served  in  a  Shinto 
temple.  Recollections  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland  come  back  as 
the  eye  looks  above,  around,  and  below.  The  water  might  have  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  pool  of  the  Red  Fisherman,  so  quiet  and  still 
is  it. 

And  nearer  he  came,  and  still  more  near, 

To  a  pool  in  whose  recess 
The  water  had  slept  for  many  a  year, 

Unchanged  and  motionless. 

No  wonder  this  spot  has  been  chosen  for  the  site  of  a  temple,  for 
the  mountain  sides,  the  red  autumn  tints  of  the  overhanging  woods, 
and  the  glassy  stillness  of  the  lake  speak  of  peace  and  harmony,  of 
solitude,  inward  communion,  and  worship.  But  the  face  of  nature  is 
more  changeful  here  than  elsewhere.  Earthquakes  and  tempests,  the 
former  especially,  are  far  from  uncommon,  and  on  the  return  journey  a 
windy  corner  was  shown  where  a  Buddhist  saint  is  said  to  have  tem- 
pered the  violence  of  the  constant  hurricanes  in  these  valleys  by  self- 
mortification  and  prayer.  Nikko  itself  is  the  most  hallowed  spot  in 
Japan,  and  curiously  enough  is  equally  reverenced  by  both  Shinto  and 
Buddhist  devotees.  Here  it  was  that  a  temple  was  erected  by  Shodo 
Shonin,the  Buddhist  St.  Augustine  of  Japan,  in  A.D.  767,  on  the  site 
of  another  ancient  temple.  Here  too  it  was  that,  in  1616 — nearly  nine 
hundred  years  afterwards — the  second  Shogun  of  the  Tokingawa 
dynasty  did  honour  to  the  saint  by  building  a  mausoleum  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  the  celebrated  lyeasu — the  Henry  the  Seventh 
of  Japan — who  in  the  name  of  the  Mikado  gave  peace,  prosperity,  and 
laws  to  his  distracted  country  after  centuries  of  civil  war. 
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What  perhaps  is  most  remarkable  is  that  the  Shinto  and  Buddhist 
temples,  the  alternately  dominating  and  dominant  State  religions, 
have  grown  up  side  by  side,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  gigantic  crypto- 
merias,  which  have  held  their  own  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  war 
and  revolution.  Before  A.D.  1600  the  Shinto  worship  was  the  State 
religion.  For  250  subsequent  years  it  was  replaced  under  the 
Sh5guns  by  Buddhism ;  and  when  the  last  Shogun  retired  into 
private  life  in  1868,  Shintoism  was  restored.  What  is  Shintoism  ? 
may  well  be  asked.  It  is  most  difficult  to  explain ;  indeed,  the 
Japanese  themselves  get  confused  upon  the  subject,  for  it  has  no 
visible  gods  and  no  very  definite  creed.  In  their  place  is  a  sanctuary 
behind  the  temple,  into  which  nobody  but  the  Mikado  and  priests 
may  enter.  It  professes  to  worship  Nature,  ancestors,  and  the 
Mikado,  and  its  precepts  are  to  obey  natural  impulses  and  the  laws 
of  the  State.  Pure  Buddhism  is  no  doubt  a  far  superior  religion,  but 
then  pure  Buddhism  hardly  exists  in  Japan.  Talk  to  an  educated 
man,  and  he  will  frankly  tell  you  that  the  Buddhist  mythology  is 
only  a  series  of  old  wives'  tales  to  him,  and  that  all  intelligent 
Japanese  believe  only  in  one  First  Cause.  Press  him  still  further, 
and  his  ideas  of  religion  differ  little  from  pure  Agnosticism.  Dogma 
and  doctrine  do  not  commend  themselves  to  his  reasoning  faculties. 
The  Bible  he  knows  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism,  and  the  differ- 
ences of  those  Christian  sects  he  is  acquainted  with,  both  in  faith 
and  works,  are  only  too  patent  to  him.  How  can  anybody  expect  him 
to  become  a  Christian  ? 

That  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  missionary 
societies  have  to  contend  with  in  the  conversion  of  adults  is  proved 
by  their  own  reports.  That  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for 
1887  estimates  the  result  of  nineteen  years'  work  as  13,000  adult 
Protestant  Christians  of  all  sects  out  of  a  population  of  35,000,000, 
of  whom  only  one- tenth  are  Episcopalians.  This  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  a  great  success  from  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  and  indeed 
the  facts  pretty  well  tell  their  own  tale.  Bishop  Bickersteth,  the 
new  Bishop  of  Japan,  is  setting  manfully  to  work  to  quicken  the  very 
moderate  progress  already  achieved  by  his  predecessors.  In  his  latest 
report  he  alludes  to  the  organisation  of  a  separate  Japanese  church, 
and  speaks  of  teaching,  nursing,  and  training  as  the  three  main  objects 
at  which  the  mission  will  aim — objects  in  which  all  good  Christians 
will  heartily  wish  him  success.  The  age  of  authentic  miracles  is 
gone.  It  may  be  that  the  days  of  rapid  conversions  are  past  also. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  cause — whether  organisation  is  at  fault  or 
individual  missionaries  do  not  sufficiently  identify  themselves  with 
the  native  mode  of  dress  and  living — the  results,  compared  with  the 
money,  learning,  and  self-denying  energy  expended,  are  disappointing. 

Meanwhile,  the  latest  efforts  of  the  Japanese  in  search  of  a  national 
religion  unwittingly  provoke  a  smile.  At  a  recent  conference  held 
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upon  the  subject,  M.  Fukuzawa,  a  well-known  writer,  urges  the  neces- 
sity of  embracing  Christianity,  *  not  because  it  is  true,  but  because  it 
is  the  creed  of  the  most  highly  civilised  nations,  and  Japan  should 
wear  the  same  dress  as  her  neighbours  with  whom  she  desires  to 
stand  well.'  Professor  Toyama  advocates  Christianity  *  to  improve 
music,  and  unite  sentiment  and  feeling  in  harmonious  co-operation.' 
M.  Kato,  President  of  the  University  of JTokyio,  declares  *  that  religion 
is  not  needed  for  the  educated,  but  urges  religious  teaching  in  the 
schools  because  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  moral  sentiment  amongst 
the  masses.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  M.  Saguira  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  '  the  Japanese  have  no  taste  for  religion,  and  can  never  be- 
come a  religious  people.  Instead  of  adopting  a  foreign  creed,  they 
should  therefore  go  abroad  and  preach  their  religion  of  reason  to 
foreign  countries.'  This  would  certainly  be  repaying  the  Christian 
propaganda  in  their  own  coin,  but  before  embarking  upon  so  unpro- 
fitable an  undertaking,  the  apostles  of  reason  may  well  inquire 
whether  they  have  no  work  to  do  at  home. 

The  temples  at  Nikko  have  every  claim  to  be  regarded  as  great 
national  monuments  of  the  past.  Of  their  sort  nothing  can  be  more 
characteristic.  These  buildings,  rendered  more  imposing  by  the 
gigantic  cryptomerias  around  them,  are  one-storied,  with  massive 
overlapping  tiles,  of  an  architecture  suggestive  of  Chinese  pagodas. 
Outside  all  is  grotesque  and  monstrous.  Huge  stone  lamps,  that  for 
design  and  execution  might  have  belonged  to  the  stone  age ;  awe- 
inspiring  giants,  dragons,  and  nondescript  creatures  in  green  and 
blue,  guard  the  approaches  and  figure  upon  the  walls ;  but  once 
inside,  the  rooms  are  neat,  and  the  wood  carving  and  bronze  images, 
especially  of  the  Buddhist  temples,  are  not  displeasing.  The  flooring, 
covered  with  mats  of  bamboo  cane,  are  thick,  soft  and  comfortable  to 
the  feet  of  the  devotee  or  visitor,  for  no  boots  or  shoes  are  admitted 
into  the  sacred  precincts.  Priests,  in  various  costumes,  with  violet 
and  green  gowns,  and  chocolate-coloured  high  caps,  are  in  waiting  to 
perform  their  rites  and  exact  their  fees;  and  on  fete  days  processions 
and  dancing  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  masses,  who  are  said  to  attend 
in  crowds.  Pilgrimage,  apparently,  is  as  common  in  Japan  as  it  is  in 
more  Christian  lands.  The  question  for  the  apostles  of  reason  to 
solve,  is  how  much  of  the  popular  support  of  these  fetes  and  proces- 
sions can  be  attributed  to  genuine  religious  feeling,  and  how  much  to 
the  mere  love  of  display.  Most  travellers  would  say,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  in  other  countries;  and  probably  they  would  be  right,  for 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  the  Western  mind  to  dogmatise 
upon  the  Eastern. 

Time  did  not  admit  of  any  lengthened  residence  at  Tokyio,  so  a 
visit  to  the  Daibutsu — or  famous  statue  and  temple  of  Buddha — to 
Hakone,  and  Atami,  was  arranged  so  as  to  occupy  the  four  or  five 
days  remaining  before  the  steamer  started  for  Kobe.  Towering  above 
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every  other  object  was  to  be  seen  the  snow-capped  cone  of  Fugisan, 
an  extinct  volcano  13,000  feet  high,  forcibly  reminding  one  of  the 
fragile  crust  of  earth  upon  which  the  whole  Japanese  empire  rests. 
How  fragile  is  proved  by  233  eruptions  having  been  recorded  of  the 
hundred  volcanoes  known  to  exist,  and  by  the  fact  that  hardly  a  week 
passes  without  a  shock  of  some  kind  being  felt.  Constant  famili- 
arity with  earthquakes  seems  to  breed  contempt,  otherwise  the  stories 
of  the  fearful  destruction  caused  by  past  convulsions  would  have  long 
ago  frightened  the  inhabitants  into  emigrating  elsewhere  en  masse. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  great  eruption  of  Fugisan  itself  in  1707,  in 
which  showers  of  stones  and  ashes  lasted  for  ten  days,  so  that  fields, 
temples,  and  houses  were  covered  three  yards  deep;  or  that  of  Asama- 
yama  in  1783,  in  which  forty-eight  villages,  thousands  of  persons,  and 
innumerable  animals  were  destroyed  by  fiery  rain  similar  to  that 
which  fell  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  or,  still  more  recently,  of  the 
eruption  a  few  months  ago  at  Bandaisan,  1 50  miles  from  Yokohama, 
where  the  number  of  deaths  was  estimated  at  a  thousand,  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  vegetable  life  extended  to  a  radius  of  five  miles.  Earthquakes, 
however,  are  not  an  unqualified  evil ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
frequency,  the  mountains  and  valleys  were  redundant  with  vegetation 
just  in  proportion  to  the  admixture  of  volcanic  debris  so  bountifully 
provided  by  Nature. 

Wherever  we  passed,  signs  of  improvement  and  progress  were  visible. 
The  country  was  evidently  awaking  from  a  long  sleep,  and  nothing  but 
improved  accommodation  was  wanting  to  make  it  most  attractive  to 
travellers.  From  Atami,  noted  for  its  hot  springs,  back  by  the  Tokaido 
road,  the  views  of  the  sea  recalled  the  Corniche  or  the  Crimea.  The 
rising  sun,  reflected  from  the  hills  near  Fugisan,  lit  up  the  woods 
crimson  with  autumnal  tints,  whilst  the  sea  below  sparkled  with 
white  horses  caused  by  the  freshening  breeze.  Thanks  to  our  inde- 
fatigable jinrikisha  men,  by  the  afternoon  we  had  rambled  over  the 
island  of  Enoshima,  famous  for  its  caves,  and  before  evening  closed 
the  great  Daibutsu,  or  statue  of  Buddha,  was  reached.  It  is  about  six 
hundred  years  old,  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  a  hundred  feet  in  girth,  of 
bronze  and  silver,  with  golden  eyes,  and  from  the  beauty  of  its  propor- 
tions is  perhaps  the  finest  statue  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The 
mechanical  and  artistic  knowledge  necessary  to  execute  such  a  work 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  could  not  have  been  inferior  to  that 
possessed  by  Western  Europe  at  the  same  period ;  and  had  free  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world  existed,  progress  would  have 
been  as  continuous. 

Meanwhile  the  present  generation  is  more  than  making  up  for 
lost  time.  At  Kobe,  the  port  of  Ozaka,  two  days'  sea  journey  from 
Yokohama,  the  same  determination  not  to  be  behindhand  in  the 
race  of  nations  was  manifest.  The  harbour  was  full  of  shipping,  and 
packet  boats  were  every  day  passing  and  repassing,  on  their  way 
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through  the  Inland  Sea  to  China  and  Europe.  It  is  all  very  wonder- 
ful, and  the  only  fear  is  whether  the  pace  is  not  too  good  to  last. 
The  governor  of  Kobe,  like  all  Japanese  officials,  was  most  courteous 
and  civil.  Was  all  this  apparent  civilisation  and  progress  skin-deep  ? 
I  thought  I  would  test  it  by  asking  to  see  a  prison.  The  request  was 
acceded  to  as  soon  as  made.  Before  notice  could  have  been  sent  to 
the  town  gaol  to  make  all  things  tidy  and  clean,  we  were  at  the 
prison  gates.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in  as  perfect  order  as  in  a 
model  county  prison  in  England.  The  dormitories,  to  suit  the  climate, 
were  simply  square  rooms  with  clean  wooden  floors,  surrounded  by 
palisades,  which  accomplished  the  double  purpose  of  giving  ample 
ventilation  and  at  the  same  time  of  enabling  the  warders  to  hear 
and  see  all  that  is  said  and  done  by  the  prisoners.  The  sexes  are  of 
course  separated,  and  light  labour  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  rice  and  soy,  a  portion  of  wheat  is  given  to 
each  prisoner,  thus  making  his  food  more  substantial  than  that  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  Torture  of  every  sort  has  been  abolished, 
and  any  breach  of  discipline  is  punished  by  solitary  confinement.  In 
short,  everything  bespoke  humanity,  cleanliness,  and  judicious  treat- 
ment— a  great  contrast  to  the  filthy  pigsties  and  monstrous  cruelty 
of  similar  establishments  in  China. 

Ozaka,  with  a  population  of  nearly  300,000,  possesses  several  fac- 
tories, and  an  admirable  mint  and  arsenal,  on  the  model  of  those  in 
London  and  Woolwich.  The  employes  and  artisans  are  all  natives, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Europeans  who  are  retained  for  their 
special  knowledge.  The  work  turned  out  in  the  government  mint 
and  arsenal,  as  well  as  in  the  private  porcelain  and  other  factories,  is 
equal  in  finish  to  anything  of  the  kind  manufactured  at  home,  and 
is  of  course  produced  at  a  far  cheaper  rate,  a  shilling  a  day  being 
reckoned  good  pay.  The  town  itself  stands  under  the  shadow  of  a 
famous  old  castle  of  feudal  times,  built  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Sh5gun  party  in  1868.  Constructed  of 
the  largest  and  heaviest  stones,  it  remains  a  monument  of  what  the 
energy  of  men  has  been  able  to  accomplish  without  the  aid  of 
modern  machinery  and  steam  power,  and  from  its  position  commands 
a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Happily,  veneration  and 
respect  for  the  past  still  exist  in  Japan  ;  otherwise,  with  the  present 
rage  for  modern  fashions,  the  oldest  buildings  and  institutions  would 
soon  give  place  to  the  new.  Even  striking  examples  of  that  rare 
virtue,  faith,  are  here  and  there  to  be  found.  At  the  great  Buddhist 
temple  of  Tenno-ji,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  poor  women  were  to 
be  seen  consulting  the  lottery  box,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  a  piece  of 
paper  inscribed  with  a  Buddhist  text  which  might  bring  them  good 
luck ;  and,  further  on,  others  were  praying  the  patron  saint  in  a  simple 
and  touching  manner  to  conduct  their  dead  children  into  Paradise. 
But  these  cases  are  becoming  more  and  more  exceptional  as  time 
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goes  on,  and  faith  in  the  old  creeds  is  being  undermined  by  modern 
ideas. 

At  Nara  and  Kiyoto,  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  Mikados,  temples 
of  huge  size,  in  groves  of  proportionate  dimensions,  everywhere  stand 
forth  as  monuments  of  departed  and  departing  greatness.  The 
priests  have  been  pensioned  off  or  reduced  in  number,  and  the 
revenues  confiscated.  There  is  a  sad  want  of  fresh  lacquer,  poorly 
compensated  by  paint,  everywhere  visible,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  governing  authorities  are  in  favour  of  rigid  economy.  Fortunately 
for  the  antiquarian  and  the  artist,  rich  establishments  like  the 
Buddhist  Church  under  the  Sh5guns  cannot  be  destroyed  in  a  few 
years.  Nature  may  be  expelled  with  a  fork,  but  it  will  come  back 
in  some  form.  Keligions  may  be  disendowed  and  the  revenues  con- 
fiscated, but  faith  in  them  will  still  be  found  where  least  expected. 
Witness  the  great  Buddhist  temple  of  the  Howgwanji  sect  at  Kiyoto, 
burnt  down  some  years  ago  and  now  rebuilding.  Up  to  that  time  I 
confess  that  the  neglected  state  of  the  temples  (especially  of  the 
Buddhist  temples)  and  the  apparently  sparse  attendance  of  worship- 
pers, encouraged  the  idea  that  belief  was  decaying  even  amongst 
the  masses.  A  visit  to  this  temple,  however,  speedily  dispelled  the 
notion,  whatever  the  appearances  might  be  to  the  contrary,  that 
unbelief  was  universally  prevalent.  The  story  told  to  us  by  the 
priest,  and  vouched  for  by  the  governor's  private  secretary,  is  worth 
repeating,  if  only  as  a  reply  to  those  who  think  that  religious  faith 
is  dead  in  Japan. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  fire  in  question,  subscriptions  were  at 
once  set  on  foot,  supported  by  energetic  preaching  throughout  the 
empire,  and  in  the  space  of  ten  years  no  less  a  sum  than  5,500,000 
dollars,  about  850,OOOL,  was  collected  from — not  the  rich,  because 
as  a  class  they  do  not  exist — but  from  the  very  poorest  of  the  people, 
who  live  in  mud  huts  hardly  so  good  as  Irish  cabins,  and  feed  upon 
millet  and  rice.  This  magnificent  temple,  built  entirely  of  wood,  was 
not  to  be  finished  for  another  two  years,  and  when  completed  will  be 
one  of  the  grandest  structures  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  In  height 
above  a  hundred  feet,  and  supported  by  massive  pillars  of  keoke  wood 
or  elm,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Formosa,  it  ought  to 
last  for  all  time,  if  only  it  escape  the  ravages  of  fire.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  carving.  Animals,  birds,  and 
flowers  were  chiselled  out  of  huge  solid  pieces  of  wood  with  a  truth- 
fulness to  nature  rarely  to  be  found,  showing  that  Japanese  artists 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competitors.  The  most  wonderful 
sight  of  all  had,  however,  yet  to  be  seen.  Hanging  on  one  of  the 
massive  beams  which  supported  the  walls  inside  the  new  building, 
were  perhaps  some  fifty  ropes  of  thick  black  glossy  material,  each  as 
many  feet  in  length,  and  as  big  round  as  a  pair  of  stout  fists  could 
grasp.  On  inquiry  I  was  informed  that  they  were  entirely  made  of 
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human  hair,  and  that  they  were  the  offerings  of  the  women  of  Japan 
who,  too  poor  to  contribute  money,  had  cut  off  their  black  tresses  as 
a  fit  sacrifice  towards  so  holy  an  object.  These  self-denying  ladies, 
judging  from  the  quantity  of  hair,  were  to  be  calculated  not  by 
thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  but,  whatever  the  number 
was,  one  felt  that  the  measure  of  their  faith  and  devotion  could  only 
be  realised  by  supposing  Westminster  Abbey  to  be  burnt  down,  and 
the  response  that  would  be  made  by  the  women  of  England  to  an 
appeal  of  the  same  sort  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After 
such  proof,  the  existence  of  faith  in  Japan,  if  only  the  right  chord 
was  touched,  needed  no  demonstration. 

The  position  of  Kiyoto,  backed  by  lofty  hills,  with  the  river  Kat- 
surigawa  in  its  midst,  is  most  picturesque.  Like  Nara,  for  a  long 
time  the  capital  of  the  Mikado,  before  1868,  it  may  be  described  as 
a  city  of  monasteries  and  temples,  in  which  the  palace  of  the  Mikado 
when  he  was  practically  a  state  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  com- 
mander-in-chief,  or  Shogun,  occupied  the  place  of  the  Vatican.  Here 
the  unfortunate  sovereign,  too  holy  to  be  seen  by  his  adoring  subjects 
lest  they  should  be  suddenly  struck  blind,  lived,  surrounded  by  a 
poverty-stricken  court  on  the  pittance  allowed  to  him.  Never  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  palace  walls  unless  closely  guarded,  his  execu- 
tive functions  were  limited  to  bestowing  titles  of  honour,  and  approv- 
ing the  acts  of  his  self-constituted  mayor  of  the  palace,  in  theory 
a  subject,  in  fact  an  autocrat.  A  dismal  life  indeed  it  must  have 
been,  enlivened  only  by  court  intrigues,  abdication,  and  exile.  Of  com- 
fort in  the  shape  of  furniture,  in  this  or  any  other  old  palace  in 
Japan,  of  course  there  was  none.  Curtains  there  were  which  con- 
cealed the  Mikado  from  the  view  of  all  but  his  own  family ;  but  in 
the  matter  of  chairs,  beds,  and  tables  he  could  have  been  no  better 
off  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 

With  all  this  extreme  simplicity  of  living  in  the  highest  quarters, 
art  flourished.  Every  room  of  any  pretension  in  palace  or  monas- 
tery is  decorated  with  painting  and  carving  from  nature  of  exquisite 
taste  and  beauty,  by  painters  and  sculptors  whose  names,  unlike  their 
works,  make  no  lasting  impression  on  European  memories.  That  the 
artistic  genius  of  the  nation  may  not  be  swallowed  up  in  the  '  ugly 
rush '  after  European  fashions  now  in  vogue,  must  be  the  sincere 
wish  of  every  lover  of  art.  Like  the  trees,  the  shrubs,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  country,  it  has  a  character  and  beauty  all  its  own, 
•which  should  remain  a  living  monument  of  all  that  is  worth  preser- 
ving of  an  ancient  civilisation.  As  we  returned  to  Kobe  to  steam  on 
to  China,  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Inland  Sea,  the  effect 
was  that  of  quitting  some  enchanted  spot,  where  existence  is  only  too 
easy  and  friends  too  kind,  to  plunge  again  into  the  distracting  cares 
of  ordinary  life.  The  pleasant  dream  was  at  an  end,  but  the  recol- 
lections would  remain  of  a  people  naturally  proud,  ambitious,  and 
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jealous  of  foreign  interference,  working  out  their  ultimate  develop- 
ment under  circumstances  which  had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  twenty  years  they  had  abolished  their  feudal  system,  re- 
established their  ancient  government,  remodelled  their  army  and 
navy,  reformed  their  laws,  abrogated  many  of  their  old  manners  and 
customs,  and  had  become  the  first  self-civilised  nation  of  the  East — 
and  all  this  had  been  effected  with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
bloodshed  and  suffering. 

Of  their  present  transitory  condition  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too- 
highly.  It  is  marked,  not  only  by  uniform  courtesy,  but  by  good 
behaviour.  Vice  may  exist,  but  it  does  not  obtrude  itself.  Neither 
swearing  nor  bad  language  is  to  be  heard  in  the  streets,  nor  is 
drunkenness  or  immorality  to  be  seen  unless  sought  for.  Every- 
where civility  and  politeness  seemed  to  be  the  rule  amongst  all 
classes,  not  only  towards  one  another,  but  invariably  and  especially 
towards  strangers.  Thanks  to  a  good  police  and  the  natural  ami- 
ability of  the  people,  crimes  of  violence  and  outrage  are  scarcely 
known.  Of  the  result  of  the  new  system  of  education  it  is  too  soon 
to  judge,  but  already  intelligence,  industry,  thrift,  and  cleanliness 
exist  both  inside  and  outside  the  dwelling-houses.  Could  board 
schools  do  more  for  them  ?  Have  they  done  as  much  for  us  at  home  ? 
If  so,  why  should  the  manners,  address,  and  language  of  this  heathen 
people  be  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  other  nations  who  have  the 
privilege  of  calling  themselves  Christians  ?  The  secret  is  to  be  found 
in  their  training,  not  at  school,  but  at  home.  An  ounce  of  mother 
is  better  than  a  pound  of  parson,  or  an  hundredweight  of  board 
school.  Almost  before  they  can  walk,  certainly  before  they  can  talk, 
all  Japanese  children  are  taught  how  to  salute,  speak,  and  behave  in 
the  presence  of  their  superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors.  The  result  is 
that  they  are  neither  shy  nor  presumptuous,  know  what  to  say  and 
do  under  all  circumstances,  and  are  naturally  polite  and  good- 
tempered,  without  being  obsequious  or  vulgar.  There  may  be  a 
darker  side  to  the  picture,  but  it  is  not  discernible  to  the  ordinary 
traveller. 

It  is  said  that  the  people  are  deceitful  and  thievish,  but  nobody 
averred  in  our  hearing  that  they  were  desperately  wicked.  Prophets 
of  the  order  of  Cassandra  shook  their  heads  gloomily,  and  said  that 
things  could  not  last  as  they  were,  and  that  a  great  reaction  was 
bound  to  come.  If  asked  why,  they  replied  that  there  was  a  deal  of 
discontent  with  the  new  reforms  ;  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
country  was  unsound,  and  that  the  progress  achieved  had  been  too 
rapid  to  be  lasting.  No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  these  assertions, 
just  as  there  is  some  truth  in  the  assertions  of  our  Cassandras  at 
home  that  India  is  in  danger  of  being  invaded  by  Eussia,  and  that 
our  colonial  empire  may  break  up.  But  after  all,  what  do  recent 
facts  and  figures  say  ?  In  1886  the  revenue  and  expenditure — about 
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12,500,0()0/.  sterling — was  balanced  on  the  right  side,  and  the  credit 
of  the  country  had  so  improved  that  the  Government  were  enabled  to 
borrow  money  locally  at  5  per  cent,  to  repay  loans  borrowed  in  European 
markets  at  7  per  cent.  This  at  least  does  not  look  as  if  the  mercan- 
tile community  had  lost  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  progress  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  twenty  years 
by  leaps  and  bounds  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  that  a  period  of  re- 
action and  discontent  may  set  in  is  possible  ;  but  the  same  may  be 
said  of  most  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  It  is  indeed  highly  im- 
probable that,  the  Government  having  weathered  two  such  serious 
revolts  as  occurred  in  1868  and  1877,  there  is  any  danger  of  a  relapse 
into  barbarism  and  anarchy.  At  all  events  no  country  is  more 
interested  than  England  in  using  all  its  influence  and  power  to  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe.  Apart  from  the  increase  of  trade — which 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  between  Hongkong,  Yokohama,  and 
Vancouver — Japan  would  be  a  most  valuable  ally  in  case  of  war  with 
Eussia  or  China.  A  bond  of  sympathy  already  exists  between  the 
two  nations,  which  is  being  strengthened  by  feelings  of  mutual 
interest,  and  the  use  of  English  as  a  common  language  in  all  business 
transactions.  They  have  nothing  to  fear  or  to  gain  from  each  other, 
and  they  have  something  to  respect  in  the  similarity  of  geographical 
position  and  past  history,  and  something  to  learn  in  the  development 
of  the  near  future. 

In  less  than  two  years'  time,  if  promises  are  fulfilled,  representa- 
tive institutions  will  be  introduced  and  the  progress  of  Japan  accele- 
rated for  better  or  worse  according  to  the  skill  of  the  statesmen  who 
may  be  in  power.  The  danger  is  that  all  .the  luxuries,  vices,  and  dis- 
content of  European  life  may  be  also  introduced.  Heaven  forbid  that 
this  should  be  so,  or  that  the  frugal  modes  of  living,  patriarchal 
politeness,  and  respect  for  authority  of  this  most  interesting  and 
marvellous  people  should  disappear  under  the  withering  influence  of 
European  contact.  If  otherwise,  the  allied  nations — whose  fleets  broke 
down  the  great  wall  of  isolation  in  1854,  and  established  commercial 
intercourse  with  a  race  hitherto  cut]  off  from  the  contaminating 
influence  of  Western  civilisation — will  have  much  to  answer  for. 

EUSTACE  G.  CECIL. 
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TWO   CONFLICTING   'REPORTS'   ON 
EDUCATION. 


LITTLE  more  than  fragmentary  and  partial  criticism  has  yet  been 
offered  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  to  whom  three  years  ago 
her  Majesty  committed  the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  working  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts  of  England  and  Wales. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  a  Report  from  the 
majority  of  these  Commissioners  with  another  in  contrast  with  it 
from  the  minority. 

Besides  casual  references  to  special  portions  of  the  subject  which 
have  appeared  in  various  publications,  there  has  been  a  Conference 
of  the  National  Society,  presided  over  by  the  Primate,  mainly  taking 
the  views  of  the  majority ;  and  another,  more  in  the  way  of  the 
minority. 

In  the  former  the  interests  of  voluntary  schools  seemed  the  chief 
concern  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  hard  struggle  of  private  means  with  un- 
limited local  taxation,  the  resolution  was  not  to  sacrifice  the  moral 
advantages  of  private  control,  by  throwing  the  work  of  education 
under  the  neutralising  conditions  of  support  from  the  common  rates- 
fund.  The  object  of  the  second  conference  was  to  protest  against  any 
disturbance  of  what  is  termed,  in  different  sense  by  different  speakers, 
<the  settlement  of  1870.' 

The  debate  on  the  Education  Estimates,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
Commissioners'  Reports,  took  much  the  same  line  as  these  conferences, 
some  speakers  expressing  a  fear  of  retrocession  from  guarantees  given 
to  private  undertaking,  some  seeming  apprehensive  of  reactionary 
public  policy  against  the  advance  of  education.  Much  objection 
made  to  bad  education  is  taken  for  objection  to  education  altogether. 

What  is  here  proposed  is  a  more  general  review  of  the  whole 
subject  referred  to  the  Commissioners. 

We  must  commence  our  review  by  observing  a  want  of  any  clear 
definition  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 

National  Education  may  mean  either  the  undertaking  by  the 
nation  of  some  sort  of  education,  or  the  undertaking  of  the  nation's 
education.  The  two  meanings  are  confused  between  these  two 
Reports,  and  the  whole  inquiry  shows  that  the  first  meaning, 
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•which  was  intended   in   passing  the  Acts,  has  been   progressively 
but  covertly  slipping  into  the  second  in  the  practical  working  of  the 

Acts. 

Before  1870  there  were  schools  expressly  provided  'for  the 
poor,'  as  distinct  from  the  old  grammar  schools,  which,  greatly 
extended  as  they  were  after  the  Reformation,  were  not  used  by  the 
labouring  class  for  whom  Lord  Brougham's  committee  in  1816 
ultimately  obtained  the  first  Parliamentary  education  grant  in  1832. 
Private  Societies  had  volunteered  before  to  make  a  charitable 
provision  for  the  religious  and  moral  culture,  and  preparation  for 
intelligent  industry,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that  is,  mainly 
of  the  labouring  classes. 

From  1832  to  1846  the  Government  began  to  take  a  share  in 
this  patriotic  service  ;  first  by  contributions  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  and  soon  after  by  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  of 
Council  specially  on  education.  The  accumulating  minutes  of  this 
Committee  I  myself,  as  Vice-president  of  the  Council,  collected  in 
the  form  of  a  Code  in  1855 ;  which  my  successor,  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
in  1862,  expanded  into  the  celebrated  'Eevised  Code.'  It  proposed 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  presided  over 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Lord  Sherbrooke  said  of  it  that  *  it 
recognised  the  religious  element  underlying  the  whole  system,  and 
the  object  was  to  promote  education  among  the  children  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  their  teaching.'  It  directed 
Government  payment  to  be  made  to  the  managers  instead  of  to  the 
teachers,  and  in  the  form  of  a  capitation  grant  on  all  children 
individually  passing  examination  in  detail,  which  was  called  *  pay- 
ment on  results.' 

The  Act  of  1870  was  the  first  legislative  provision  for  public 
elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales.  It  first  covered  the 
whole  kingdom  with  national  schools  in  every  quarter.  Its  avowed 
intention  was  to  give  the  rudiments  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  but  the  provision  was  available 
for  all.  The  opposition  it  met  with  in  its  passage  came  partly  from 
dislike  of  State  intervention  in  such  matters,  and  partly  from  religious 
jealousies.  It  defined  elementary  education  as  the  principal  part  of 
its  undertaking,  so  leaving  an  opening  through  which  large  advance 
has  since  been  made,  and  it  only  indicates  any  limit  to  its  scope  by 
making  ninepence  a  week  the  maximum  payment  for  it.  The  seventh 
section  forbids  the  imposition  of  any  religious  conditions  on  admis- 
sion to  the  schools.  Thus  both  State  restraint  and  religious  neutrality 
were  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  secured. 

Following  Acts,  from  1870  to  1880,  have  developed  the  idea  of 
a  public  educational  undertaking,  and  authoritatively  enforced  its 
recognition  on  all  concerned.  The  Act  of  1876  declares  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  parent,  under  penalty,  to  cause  his  children  to 
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receive  elementary  education  either  in  the  schools  so  completely 
provided,  or  in  industrial  schools,  unless  efficient  instruction  is 
otherwise  given.  Successive  *  Codes,'  which  are  annually  revised,  have 
ruled  that  no  child  may  be  refused  admission  as  socially  beneath  or 
above  the  class  of  manual  labourers ;  but  the  statutable  limit  of 
ninepenny  payment  has  rather  served  as  an  aristocratic  tariff  of 
public  educational  aid  for  richer  children  kept  out  of  contact  with 
the  lower  orders  paying  less. 

The  Code  of  1875  first  distinctly  introduced  higher,  called  '  class,' 
subjects  of  instruction.  They  were  English  recitation  and  parsing, 
geography  physical  and  political,  and  elementary  science.  These 
were  considered  '  optional,'  and  the  elements  *  obligatory,'  but  the 
grants  which  were  attached  to  the  option  made  some  scrambling 
show  of  the  '  optional '  to  be  practically  *  obligatory  '  for  the  sake 
of  income.  To  these  have  been  added  *  specific '  subjects  for  the 
upper  standards,  but  inspectors  are  instructed  that  '  the  scheme  of 
elementary  education  may  be  considered  complete  without  them.' 
They  are  algebra,  Euclid  and  mensuration,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
physics,  animal  physiology,  botany,  principles  of  agriculture,  Latin, 
French,  and  domestic  economy. 

*  The  working  of  the  Acts  '  thus  appears  to  have  been  a  gradual 
working  out  of  the  first  intention.  Well  may  the  Commissioners 
say  *  The  meaning  and  the  limits  of  the  term  "  elementary  "  have  not 
been  defined,  either  in  the  Acts,  or  by  any  judicial  or  authoritative 
interpretation,  but  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  of 
Council.'  This  is  a  dangerous  delegation  of  by-legislation  to  a  de- 
partment, shelving  important  questions  for  official  treatment,  prac- 
tically out  of  the  cognisance  of  Parliament.  It  is  becoming  far  too 
habitual  a  resort,  as  a  relief  to  the  legislature  from  the  multiplicity 
of  public  affairs. 

The  upshot,  in  this  instance,  has  been  a  departure  from  the  first 
meaning  of  national  education  in  our  Acts,  towards  the  wider  mean- 
ing, in  our  practice,  of  a  provision  for  the  education  of  the  nation. 

A  strong  manufacturing  and  business  interest  in  Parliament  has 
been  pushing  on  our  public  educational  undertaking  to  include  a 
preparation  of  better  clerks,  and  more  skilful  apprentices,  for  com- 
petition with  foreign  trade.  Some  of  the  movers  in  this  direction 
are  philosophical  doctrinaires,  but  many  have  special  interests  of 
their  own.  Amongst  them  are  a  few  who,  not  being  over  acquainted 
with  general  education  themselves,  see  no  such  distinction  as  be- 
tween elementary  and  special  instruction.  Eager  for  apparently 
promising  results,  they  would  rash  over  preliminary  grounding,  and 
snatch  at  a  premature  application  to  profitable  service. 

As  for  the  doctrinaires,  they  would  simply  cram  heterogeneous 
knowledge  into  the  short  and  early  education  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.     They  really  feel  a  contempt  for  manual  labour,  and  think 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  142.  3  N 
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that  every  child  should  be  raised  above  it.  They  fail  to  see  that 
manual  labour  must  be  the  lot  of  most,  and  that  it  is  itself  an 
education  in  the  highest  sense.  The  character  formed  in  action,  as 
in  training,  is  an  educational,  and  the  only  permanent,  result  of  life's 
probation,  which,  in  whatever  sort  of  schooling  the  exercise  may  be 
given,  is  ultimately  of  equal  importance  and  of  the  same  account  to 
all.  You  may  see  even  an  identical  present  result  of  education,  both 
in  morals  and  manners,  in  every  social  rank — in  the  labourer  as  in 
the  prince.  But  the  doctrinaires  say  intellect  is  everything.  Book- 
learning,  however,  is  not  intelligence.  A  ploughman  may  be  as  in- 
telligent, though  not  as  learned,  as  a  philosopher ;  and  a  memory 
crammed  with  crude  and  incongruous  information  may  dissipate  and 
not  improve  the  intellect  of  any  one  for  the  business  and  duties  of 
life.  Keep  a  sailor  boy  from  early  acquaintance  with  the  sea  for  a 
smatter  of  science  in  prolonged  schooling,  or  a  stable  boy  from  early 
experience  with  horses,  or  an  embryo  housemaid  learning  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  but  unintelligent  in  lighting  a  fire,  or  a  future  kitchen- 
maid  conning  over  the  Government  textbook  on  *  the  difference 
between  carboniferous  and  oleaginous  food'  while  witless  to  turn 
scraps  into  broth ;  and  you  're  wasting  the  short  time  available  for 
training  intelligence,  in  getting  up  a  mere  show  of  useless  and 
evanescent  results  of  school  pedantry. 

THE  MAIN  QUESTION. 

It  is  fairly  open  for  consideration  whether  our  national  interests 
and  character  would  be  best  consulted,  even  if  real  educational 
results  were  so  obtained,  by  an  entire  system  of  Government  schools. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  any  system 
should  be  a/vcnvedly  adopted,  so  as  to  be  truly  and  completely  carried 
out,  and  not  by  covert  attempts  to  stretch  one  description  of  work  to 
include  another.  In  the  words  of  the  Report,  '  however  desirable 
higher  elementary  schools  may  be,  the  principle  involved  in  their 
addition  to  our  system  should  (if  approved)  be  avowedly  adopted. 
Their  indirect  inclusion  in  the  present  system  is  injurious  to  both 
primary  and  secondary  instruction ' — p.  219  (148). 

This  is,  indeed,  the  main  point  at  issue  in  the  inquiry.  Are  we 
to  keep  to  our  limited  scheme  of  public  elementary  instruction  con- 
nected with,  but  distinct  from,  higher  education  ;  or  adopt  the  foreign 
system,  European  or  American,  of  a  general  national  provision  of 
education  ? 

The  Reports  have  been  variously  criticised  according  to  what 
seemed  to  each  critic  the  most  interesting  point  of  view.  The 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  have  considered  this  to  be  their  main 
subject  of  inquiry,  « whether  the  existing  provision  for  elementary 
education  is  adequate  and  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  machinery 
in  use  calculated  to  meet  any  future  requirements ' — p.  208. 
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They,  in  the  first  place,  insist  that  some  definition  of  the  instruc- 
tion intended  to  be  publicly  provided  should  be  stated  by  the  legis- 
lature—p.  217  (115). 

They  would  then  have  elementary  schools  distinct  from  secondary, 
though  they  think  that  some  '  higher  elementary '  schools  might 
intervene,  so  that  they  did  not  *  invade  the  distinctly  secondary 
ground.'  They  propose  a  free  access  from  one  to  the  other  for  pro- 
mising poor  children,  but  that  the  higher  schools  should  be  otherwise 
self-supporting.  The  present  confusion  leads  to  the  richer  classes 
claiming  a  higher  education  on  the  ground  that  they  pay  for  it, 
while  what  they  pay  for  is  elementary. 

WHAT  is  ELEMENTARY  ? 

As  to  the  curriculum  of  instruction  now  being  given,  the  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  support  a  relaxation  of  the  methods  and  stan- 
dards of  examination,  so  as  to  give  more  freedom  to  teachers.  They 
dislike  Government  textbooks,  and  would  have  only  general  pro- 
grammes showing  within  what  limits  the  official  examinations  would 
be  confined.  Suggestions  are  made,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  view, 
'  that  simplicity  is  most  loudly  called  for  in  primary  instruction ; ' 
for  instance,  that  spelling  should  be  only  incidentally  taught  in  the 
course  of  reading  lessons,  grammar  simply  in  way  of  parsing, 
arithmetic  more  on  general  principles,  geography  with  object  lessons, 
English  history  in  outlines.  They  agree  with  a  remark  in  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  Report  of  1861,  on  which  the  Act  of  1870  was  founded, 
that,  '  if  a  boy  cannot  remain  at  school  beyond  the  age  at  which 
elementary  instruction  should  end,  it  is  useless  to  begin  to  teach  him 
such  subjects  as  require  a  longer  time  for  their  proper  study.' 

The  minority  of  the  Commissioners  take  a  very  different  view. 
They  consider  that  '  imposing  limits  on  elementary  education  is  un- 
friendly to  popular  progress '  (p.  245)  ;  and  they  sketch  out  a  series  of 
curricula  for  *  village  schools,'  *  medium  schools,'  and  *  larger  schools,' 
truly  saying  that  a  uniform  curriculum  for  all  schools  is  impossible ; 
but,  in  their  view,  all  this  triple  scale  of  schools  would  only  nearly 
cover  the  ground  of  elementary  instruction  to  be  provided.  They 
go  on  to  say  that  the  school  provision  would  not  be  complete  without 
the  more  systematic  supply  of  '  higher  elementary  schools,'  which, 
from  their  description,  are  what  their  colleagues  call  '  secondary,'  and 
propose  to  be  self-supporting  (pp.  306-8).  These  schools  they  mean 
either  to  begin  their  teaching  from  elements  upwards,  or  for  children 
after  passing  the  highest  standards,  remaining  two  years  longer  for 
scientific  education  in  connection  with  South  Kensington,  at  public 
expense. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  opens  the  subject  of  public  technical  instruction.  The  late 
Commission  of  inquiry  on  this  subject,  *  as  to  the  practice  of  other 
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countries,  and  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  for  our  own,' reported 
that  '  the  Government  system  abroad  could  not  be  introduced  into 
England  without  very  considerable  modifications.'     (Report,  Vol.  I. 
Part  IV.  p.  514.)     Dr.  Rigg,  in  a  valuable  ramphlet,  goes  further, 
and  says,  '  It  is  not  a  matter  of  regret,  but  of  thankfulness,  that  the 
absolute  educational  regime  of  Germany  could  not  be  fully  carried  out 
in  this  country.'  It  appears  from  the  Report  that  the  continental  schools 
of  science  and  art — for  artisans,  for  foremen,  and  for  managers — 
were  first  set  up  in  defence  against  English  superiority  in  the  market ; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  *  our  workmen  still  maintain  the  head  of  the 
industrial  world,  and  that  machinery  made  in  this  country  is  more 
extensively  exported  than  at  any  former  period.'  (Part  IV.  p.  506.) 
The  Technical  Commissioners  also  observe  that  schools  of  science 
and  art  have  been,  and  are  constantly  being,  established  in  our  towns 
by  manufacturers  and  large  employers  of  skilled  labour ;  and  that 
private  institutes  and  co-operative  societies  are  in  several  places  pro- 
viding technical  instruction  for  themselves.     They  think  that  '  we 
must  look  to  local  resources  chiefly  for  funds  for  this  purpose ;  while, 
in  primary  schools,  which  the  great  mass  of  children  must  leave  at 
an  early  age,  only  general  principles  of  science,  and  ordinary  practice 
in  the  art  of  drawing,  or  easy  workshop  lessons,  can  be  taught.' 
(Part  IV.  pp.  515,  517.)     They  would  have  classes  established  by 
school  boards  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Ken- 
sington ;  and,  for  secondary  schools,  existing  endowments  utilised, 
and  contributions  made  by  local  authorities.    They  think  that  parents 
would   keep   any  promising   children  in   these  higher  elementary 
schools  to  the  age  of  fifteen  unassisted;   or,  the  poorer  of  them, 
assisted  by  scholarships  of  value  equal  to  the  wages  the  'children 
might  be  otherwise  earning ;  and  that  these  schools  would  lead  on 
to  technical  classes  such  as  those  in  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute. 
For  a  higher  class  of  artists  they  think  that  our  grammar  schools 
modernised  would  offer,  with  the  aid  of  colleges,  the  means  of  further 
study,  carried  on  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.     Certain  weaving  'and 
dyeing  schools  already  set  up  in  our  northern  counties  they  con- 
sider models  for  more  special  instruction  in  art.     (Report,  Part  IV. 
pp.  525,  527.) 

The  majority  of  the  Education  Commissioners  define  what"  they 
report  upon  as  technical  instruction  to  be  that  of  the  <  scientific  or 
artistic  principles  underlying  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  people, 
and  of  manual  practice  in  their  application.'  This,  they  say,  is  not 
teaching  a  trade,  but  *  giving  a  thorough  grounding  before  entering 
on  any  more  special  course  ' — '  the  curriculum  of  elementary  scien- 
tific subjects  varying  with  the  locality  ' — p.  217  (120).  They  would 
have  workshops  established  in  connection  with  some  higher  institu- 
tions, in  central  places,  for  the  higher  training  of  boys  of  exceptional 
ability— p.  217  (126).  All  technical  instruction,  in  the  nature  of 
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actual  apprenticeship,  they  would  have  otherwise  provided  for ;  and 
as  little  as  possible  at  public  charge.  They  deprecate  any  dis- 
couragement of  voluntary  undertakings,  or  of  the  practical  training 
connected  with  private  works. 

The  minority  of  the  Commissioners  very  differently  think  that 
'  a  knowledge  of  elementary  science  and  practical  design,  and  use  of 
tools,  should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  schools  in  the  higher 
standards.'  They  propose  more  distinctly  technical  practice  to  be  given 
in  public  workshops,  though  not  as  apprenticeship  to  any  particular 
trade.  A  '  seventh  standard  school '  at  Birmingham  is  their  model  in 
which  children  having  passed  the  sixth  standard  are  carried  on  through 
a  three  years'  course  in  mathematics,  geometry,  chemistry,  and 
electricity,  to  actual  machine-construction — p.  314. 

They  repudiate  all  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary 
education  except  '  as  to  the  age  at  which  systematic  instruction  is 
likely  to  cease;'  and  they  hope  that  the  expansion  of  elementary 
education  to  cover  workshop  instruction  will  be  more  '  recognised 
as  a  matter  of  national  obligation ' — p.  316. 

With  these  three  views  of  the  subject  before  us  we  have  now  the 
advantage  of  comparing  two  articles  in  this  Review,  by  eminent 
authorities. 

Lord  Armstrong,  in  July,  reflected  on  what  he  called  '  the  vague 
cry  for  technical  education.' 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  September,  protested  against  his  '  dash  of 
cold  water.'  To  this  Lord  Armstrong  rejoined  last  month. 

They  both  agree  that  our  primary  schools  are,  at  present,  c  ill 
adapted  as  a  preparation  for  industrial  life,'  and  that  '  their  teaching 
should  be  less  bookish,  and  more  objective.'  But  Sir  Lyon  sees  this 
Idea  embodied  in  the  bills  recently  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  defined  their  purpose  to  be  '  a  supply,  by  any  school  board, 
of  instruction  in  the  application  of  special  branches  of  science  and 
art  to  specific  industries  or  employments,  in  any  form  which  may,  for 
the  time  being,  be  sanctioned  by  the  Department.'  The  Scotch  bill 
passed  into  an  Act ;  but,  in  the  year  and  a  half  since  its  passing,  it 
has  not  been  made  use  of  by  that  sensible  and  highly  educated 
nation. 

Lord  Armstrong  would  introduce  into  our  larger  primary  schools 
easy  lessons  in  the  rudiments  of  science  and  laws  of  nature,  and 
-exercises  training  hand,  eye,  and  ear  to  become  available  for  future 
workmanship  ;  but  he  would  postpone  all  special  instruction  for  ap- 
plication as  wanted.  He  would  provide  for  apprenticeship  in  actual 
workshops,  not  in  schools.  The  object  of  school  is  to  give  intelli- 
gence and  capacity,  not  to  burden  the  memory  with  facts,  rules, 
and  information  which  may  give,  even  to  appreciative  young 
minds,  more  fastidious  distaste  than  practical  aptitude  for  manual 
labour. 
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On  the  whole,  says  Lord  Armstrong, 

the  number  of  persons  who  would  be  benefited  in  business  by  scientific  educa- 
tion of  a  technical  nature,  and  have  the  zeal  and  capacity  for  its  attainment,  con- 
st it  utes  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population.  "What  has  to  be  considered  is 
whether  the  existing  facilities  for  the  voluntary  acquisition  of  technical  knowledge 
are  sufficient.  These  facilities  are,  in  large  towns,  evening  classes,  and  various 
associations  of  a  general  scientific  character,  and  others  specially  applicable  to  parti- 
cular lines  of  business,  which  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  Our  chief  want  is 
of  public  laboratories,  to  which  class  rooms  should  be  attached. 

Sir  Lyon  would  have  Government  workshops  attached  to  evening 
classes.  He  thinks  that '  capitalists  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  bring  up  young  men  to  take  part  in  their  works,  like  the  appren- 
tices of  old  times.'  Mr.  Mathers  gives  a  striking  contradiction  to  this 
opinion,  by  the  schools  which  he  has  attached  to  his  Salford  Iron  Works. 
His  younger  workmen  attend  them  two  evenings  every  week,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  his  foremen  always  to  explain  to  them  any  new,  or  newly 
applied,  invention.  Great  as  the  expense  has  been  to  him  in 
buildings,  apparatus,  and  salaries  of  instructors,  he  declares  it  to  have 
been  the  most  economical  and  profitable  part  of  all  his  outlay.  Such 
wise  provisions  may  not  at  once  become  multiplied  to  their  full  re- 
quirement, but  a  public  undertaking  of  them  would  totally  super- 
sede this  far  better  provision  of  special  instruction  by  men  who  know, 
and  are  interested  in,  what  they  want,  and  know  also  how  best  to  get  it. 

Sir  Lyon,  indeed,  repudiates  any  desire  for  the  *  Apprentice- 
Schools  '  of  France,  or  Polytechnics  of  Germany,  and  he  says  *  he 
would  rather  see  Manchester  and  other  towns  work  out  their  salva- 
tion their  own' way.'  But  he  thinks  '  they  would  make  fewer  mistakes 
in  doing  so  if  their  schools  were  all  moulded  on  a  uniform  plan 
emanating  from  a  Central  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Techni- 
cal Education.'  He  truly  observes  that  labour  is  higher  in  quality 
now  than  formerly,  and  that  those  who  can  only  do  work  in  quantity 
are  liable  to  be  at  any  time  thrown  amongst  the  c  unemployed  '  by 
mechanical  inventions  taking  their  place.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  a 
universal  public  provision  of  technical  instruction  everywhere  by  all 
school  boards.  Manual  dexterity,  with  honest  industry,  must  be  all 
the  capital  with  which  a  great  many  are  turned  early  out  of  school  for 
their  livelihood.  I  recollect  a  boy  of  fourteen  so  clever  a  hedger  that 
he  earned  5s.  a  day  by  his  skilful  hand,  though  no  higher  science  had 
been  got  into  his  brain  ;  and  he  might  have  turned  the  same  skilful 
hand,  and  love  of  work,  to  many  other  employments.  To  Lord 
Armstrong's  remark  that  genius  comes  from  outside  of  schools,  Sir 
Lyon  rejoins  that  its  difficulties  would  be  lessened  within  them.  A 
high  prize  offered  for  a  blue  dahlia  once  tempted  Hodge  to  sow  his 
whole  farm  with  dahlia  seed ;  but  the  wasteful  width  of  sowing  did  not 
lessen  any  natural  impediment  nor  elicit  any  appearance  of  blue. 

The  line  between  general  culture  and   special  production  is  a 
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true  line,  and  the  self- administrative  practicality  of  this  country  re- 
cognises it.  A  public  department  may  be  of  serviceable  aid,  by  exami- 
nations, prizes,  museums,  etc.,  but  the  Armstrongs,  Whitworths,  and 
Denny s  will  best  set  up  the  schools ;  and  the  institutes,  associations, 
and  companies,  one  of  which  has  just  given  2,500?.  a  year,  another 
100,000^.  for  the  promotion  of  art  in  the  South  of  London,  and  another 
200,000£.  for  the  North,  have  disproved  the  necessity  for  artificial 
apprenticeship. 

For  common  industrial  instruction  in  national  schools,  the  reforma- 
tory and  industrial  schools  took  the  initiative,  while  scouted  by  the 
Education  Department,  which  they  now  object  to  be  brought  under 
on  the  very  ground  of  its  being  too  little  industrial  and  too  bookish. 
The  new  local  government  will  deal  with  national  education  so  far  as 
to  embrace  these  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  embrace  all. 
Great  would  be  the  advantage  if  all  our  publicly  aided  schools  were 
under  one  department,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  new  local  govern- 
ment. The  simplification  of  education  areas,  the  economy  of  staff, 
apparatus,  and  inspection,  the  symmetry  of  educational  plan,  the  unity 
of  principle  and  purpose,  the  clearing  of  accounts  now  hidden  or  mixed 
up  in  various  and  incongruous  offices,  are  all  important  desiderata. 
What  can  be  the  use  of  educating  children  stereotyped  as  criminals, 
paupers,  or  outcasts  ?  We  cause  them  to  be  so  considered  through 
life,  and  so  to  consider  themselves  ;  and  in  the  case  of  reformatory 
children,  shut  them  out  of  the  very  lines  of  Life  we  costlily  train  them 
for.  Whatever  be  our  public  educational  Ministry  its  business  must 
be  to  bring  up  alike  all  the  children  under  its  care  in  honest  and 
intelligent  industry,  a  process  which  cannot  essentially  differ  by  any 
previous  circumstances  of  neglect  or  poverty. 

VOLUNTARY  AND  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

To  many  minds,  no  doubt,  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
inquiry  under  review  is  the  clue  it  may  have  afforded  to  a  better 
comprehension  of  voluntary  and  board  schools  in  one  equal  national 
service. 

The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  simply  express  a  wish  that 
*  the  State  should  continue  to  recognise  both  as  together  forming  the 
national  provision  for  elementary  education.'  The  minority  agree 
generally  in  a  desire  to  obliterate  any  needless  difference  between 
them.  They,  however,  rather  sneeringly  suggest  the  necessity  of  some 
more  precautions  for  improvement  of  voluntary  management,  which, 
if  possible,  might  bring  it  into  efficient  co-operation.  What  they  really 
would  prefer  is  a  secular  school-board  system. 

The  Act  of  18  70  avowedly  provided  board  schools  in  order  to  sup- 
plement the  inadequate  provision  by  private  means.  Mr.  Forsteralso 
expressed  the  strongest  hope  that  the  religious  basis,  which  specially 
characterised  the  voluntary  undertaking,  might  not  be  lost  in  the 
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public  supplement.  In  his  biography  there  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
his  continued  anxiety  on  this  point.  Talking  one  day,  during  his 
last  illness,  with  animation  on  the  subject,  he  said,  *  I  foresee  another 
crusade  to  make'all  schools  secular,  but  I  shall  drive  them  out  of  that 
in  the  House '  (vol.  ii.  553).  The  boards  have,  by  unlimited  com- 
mand of  public  money,  not  only  better  equipped  schools,  but  a 
largely  extended  scope  of  education ;  but  the  religious  basis  they 
mainly  leave  to  Sunday  schools. 

Mr.  Forster's  chief  opponents,  in  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1870, 
were  the  *  Birmingham  League,'  who  advocated  plainly  a  complete 
national  system  of  secular  schools  under  boards.  Mr.  Bright  stated 
that  his  aim  was  '  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  denominational  schools, 
and  to  establish  board  schools  everywhere,  bringing  the  old  schools 
under  them.'  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  the  other  day,  took  credit, 
only  shared  with  Mr.  Dixon,  for  the  agitation  which  passed  the  Act — 
a  counter-agitation  like  the  'pains  and  perils'  which  conduce  to 
other  births.  This  *  League '  is  now  contending  that  any  aid  from 
rates  to  voluntary  schools  must  be  compensated  to  ratepayers  by  a 
share  in  their  control ;  which  the  minority  of  the  Commissioners 
argue  to  be  impracticable. 

That  the  voluntary  undertaking  must  have  some  share  in  local 
rates,  which  are  given  unlimitedly  to  board  schools,  is  obviously  neces- 
sary, not  for  equality,  but  even  for  survival  in  the  race.  Voluntary 
schools  would  have  succumbed  long  ago  but  for  some  additional 
Treasury  grants  which  were  made  to  save  them ;  and  which,  being 
necessarily  accorded  also  to  board  schools,  gave  them  a  surplusage  of 
income,  and  a  still  greater  predominance.  All  the  evidence  shows 
that  voluntary  schools  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  board  schools,  but, 
from  want  of  equipment,  requiring  larger  funds.  In  point  of  personal 
care  and  visitation  they  are  very  superior,  and  generally  in  the  manners 
of  their  scholars  and  their  religious  instruction.  How  to  avert  their 
loss  is  a  question  as  difficult  as  urgent.  It  is  easier  to  condemn  the 
inequality  of  the  dual  service  than  to  adjust  it.  Some  have  thought 
that  in  the  same  way  as  in  Canada  Eoman  Catholics  sending  their 
children  to  a  recognised  school  of  their  own  are  exempted  from  the 
common  school  rate,  so  a  properly  tested  receipt  of  subscriptions 
here,  to  a  certified  voluntary  school,  might  be  taken  to  that  amount 
in  lieu  of  rate.  Public  rate-aid  given  directly  to  schools  privately 
managed  would  be  thought  a  violation  of  the  essential  connection 
between  taxation  and  representation,  though  not  more  so  than  the 
Treasury  grants  which  distance  only  saves  from  comment.  Local 
aid  is  refused  to  voluntary  schools  because  their  religious  teaching 
is  not  submitted  to  the  vote  ;  yet,  such  is  popular  tolerance,  board 
schools  are  let  out  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  for  philosophical  and 
political  lectures,  with  no  submission  to  votes,  and  certainly  dis- 
tasteful to  many. 
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Two  slightly  varying  outlines  of  a  plan  for  reducing  the  present 
dual  educational  system  to  one  of  national  comprehension  have  been 
given  in  evidence  by  two  very  high  authorities. 

Lord  Lingen  suggests  that  the  repeal  of  the  2nd  subsection  of  the 
14th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  religious 
formularies  in  board  schools,  would  tempt  voluntary  managers  to  merge 
themselves,  under  the  23rd  section,  in  a  united  system  free  from  all 
such  prohibition.  A  local  authority  charged  with  the  provision  of  all 
the  required  public  elementary  education  in  its  district,  and  incurring 
the  heavy  cost  which  it  would  be  their  interest  to  relieve  by  all  possible 
voluntary  contribution,  might  be  trusted  with  the  general  details 
of  mutual  arrangement,  including  the  examinations  on  which  the  sup- 
port would  depend.  The  religious  difficulty,  which  has  already  become, 
as  Mr.  Forster  feared  it  would,  '  the  irreligious  difficulty,'  has  shown 
itself  practically  capable  of  much  tacit  solution.  From  the  State,  Lord 
Lingen  proposes,  there  should  be  a  fixed  school-population  grant,  as  is 
usual  in  America,  with  only  sufficient  supervision  and  inspection  by 
the  State  for  its  satisfaction  that  the  subsidy  was  being  fairly  appro- 
priated by  the  local  authority  to  the  purpose  it  was  voted  for.  If 
the  local  authority  became  part  of  the  new  council-system,  charged 
with  all  local  affairs,  our  national  schools  might  escape  from  sectional 
jealousies  into  the  wider  sphere  of  general  administration. 

Sir  Francis  Sandford,  somewhat  differently,  proposes  to  leave  with 
the  Education  Department  general  control,  and  the  distribution  of 
whatever  Parliamentary  subsidy  may  be  given  for  elementary  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  but  to  transfer  many 
of  its  functions  to  the  various  councils  under  the  Local  Government 
Act  and  to  committees  partly  chosen  from  outside.  The  Department 
would  also  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  future  district  councils  from 
decisions  of  county  councils  in  regard  to  questions  of  school  supply. 
Sir  Francis  would  charge  the  cost  of  any  education  above  the  elements 
on  county  rates,  giving  voluntary  schools  their  share  of  rate-aid,  for 
teaching  secular  subjects,  in  return  for  an  equivalent  of  partnership 
in  their  management  being  conceded  to  ratepayers,  and  a  yearly 
publication  of  their  accounts. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on  this  point  are  given  incidentally  in  his 
notice  on  Mr.  Forster's  biography  in  the  September  number  of  this 
Review.  He  would 

give  the  local  school  board  a  free  discretion  with  regard  to  denominational  educa- 
tion, and  permit  a  limitation  of  both  State-  and  Rate-aided  teaching  to  secular 
instruction  ;  but,  subject  to  any  arrangement  by  all  concerned,  he  would  let  the 
master  who  gives  the  secular  teaching  give  religious  also,  at  other  times,  when  it  is 
desired,  even  within  the  schoolhouse. 

As  the  difficulty  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  school  supply  comes 
from  religious  jealousy,  chiefly  directed  against  Church  teaching,  so 
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any  general  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  these  suggestions  must  de- 
pend on  the  escape  they  may  seem  to  offer  from  religious  jealousies. 

The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  stoutly  and  well  maintain 
that  religious  and  moral  training  is  the  first  consideration  in  national 
education,  and  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  country  generally. 
The  voluntary  schools  are  specially  conducted  on  this  principle. 
Even  the  board  schools  which  have  most  rejected  religious  instruc- 
tion, have  now  adopted  a  Biblical  syllabus,  and  Birmingham  has  just 
offered  to  allow  historical,  geographical,  and  grammatical  commentary 
to  be  made  in  giving  Bible  lessons. 

The  minority  of  the  Commissioners  agree  with  their  colleagues 
in  thinking  that  '  in  the  education  of  the  [young  the  formation 
of  character  is  of  the  highest  importance,'  and  that  'the  value 
of  moral  teaching  depends  on  its  religious  sanction ; '  but  they 
consider  the  present  liberty  of  religious  teaching  to  be  ample 
security,  and  they  would  not  have  it  interfered  with.  They  look 
to  local  interest,  and  the  character  of  the  teachers,  rather  than  to 
national  school  instruction  for  such  matters.  Nothing  can  be 
nationally  taught,  in  their  view,  but  under  plebiscite.  Clarendon 
relates  the  same  idea  of  the  *  very  wicked  '  Long  Parliament,  when 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  put  to  the  vote,  and  only  carried  by  a 
small  majority.  They  would  leave  the  common  truths  of  Christianity 
to  be  taught  in  Sunday  schools,  ill-equipped,  irregular,  and  very 
partially  attended  as  they  allow  them  to  be — p.  244. 

The  plans  for  united  educational  action  which  have  been 
suggested  could  only  be  realised  in  futuro,  when  our  new  ideas 
of  local  government  are  fully  developed.  But  it  would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  any  less  practicable  scheme  which  might  uselessly  inter- 
cept them.  Nothing  else  has  yet  been  suggested  which  competes  in 
feasibility  for  the  retention  of  voluntary  service  with  freedom  from 
religious  prohibition.  The  separation  of  religious  from  secular  teach- 
ing is  indeed  an  unreal  and  impossible  idea,  bred  of  narrow  jealousy 
and  ignorance  of  the  very  nature  of  things ;  and  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  collapse  in  a  freer  atmosphere  of  general  national  admi- 
nistration. 

PARLIAMENTARY  GRANT. 

After  all  it  is  our  mode  of  public  aid  to  national  schools — by 
payment  on  results — that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  defects  of  our 
educational  system.  Every  witness,  whether  teacher,  manager,  or 
inspector,  condemns  it. 

It  degrades  the  work  of  teaching  to  earning  prizes  through 
means  of  the  children  taught ;  it  makes  the  inspector  a  mere  exa- 
miner, and  the  results  of  teaching  an  exhibition  got  up  to  meet  his 
visit ;  it  treats  all  education  as  of  the  same  type,  for  all  scholars, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  and  on  a  general  level  of  mediocrity  and 
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superficiality ;  it  fetters  the  teacher's  freedom,  and  wastes  any  special 
aptitude  lie  may  possess  ;  it  leads  to  the  use  of  Government  text- 
books composed  Ho  meet  the  code  ; '  it  substitutes  crams  of  knowledge 
for  a  training  of  capacity  and  taste  for  knowledge  ;  it  connects  learn- 
ing with  money  valuation,  and  depreciates  subjects,  however  impor- 
tant, to  which  payments  are  not  attached ;  it  distracts  attention  by 
precarious  support,  diminishing  the  means  with  any  failure  of  offering 
an  arbitrary  end  ;  in  short,  it  adopts  a  false  gauge  and  estimate  of 
school-work  altogether. 

Strange  that  from  such  evidence  from  every  quarter  the  conclu- 
sion should  be  drawn  that  '  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  cannot  be  wholly  freed  from  its  present  dependence  on  the 
results  of  examination  without  the  risk  of  incurring  graver  evils.' 
The  present  system  of  payments  on  results  is  only  proposed  to 
be  'modified  and  relaxed  in  the  interests  equally  of  the  scholars, 
teachers,  and  of  education  itself — as  the  maximum  of  relief  com- 
patible with  a  minimum  of  disturbance.'  What  is  called  *  the 
variable  grant '  is  supposed  by  mere  diminution  to  be  cured  of  its 
intrinsic  and  inseparable  mischiefs.  The  fear  is  that  *  Parliament 
would  not  make  so  large  a  grant  without  so  satisfying  itself  that  the 
quality  of  the  education  justified  the  expenditure.'  If  Parliament 
would  only  open  its  eyes  to  the  imposture  which  was  practised  upon 
it  to  win  its  first  consent  by  a  specious  promise  of  a  quid  pro  quo, 
it  would  see  that  the  quality  of  education  so  obtained  could  never 
justify  the  expenditure  on  it. 

The  evidence  from  all  other  countries,  including  our  colonies, 
shows  that  we  have  the  exclusive  credit  of  this  strange  device.  Shall 
we  retain  this  singularity?  A  shilling's-worth  of  reading  or  of 
writing,  two-pennyworth  of  needlework,  eight-pennyworth  of  singing, 
and  like  appraisements  of  individual  teachings,  cannot  possibly,  in 
any  aggregate,  sum  up  the  value  of  an  education  (see  p.  184). 

A  merit-grant  was  invented  by  way  of  partial  escape  from  this 
mistake,  but  the  habit  of  estimating  education  by  pricing  its  details 
misled  inspectors  to  award  this  grant  in  like  manner,  so  the  inten- 
tion was  frustrated.  The  scale  of  merit  being  also  graduated,  as 
fair,  good,  or  excellent,  introduced  a  competitive  principle  into  the 
award,  very  impracticable,  and  unsuited  to  the  distribution  of  a 
national  provision  for  a  general  standard  of  requirement.  The  Report, 
however,  suggests  extending  the  analysis  of  merit  into  the  region  of 
moral  results,  and  that  inspectors  should  report  separately  on  clean- 
liness, quietness,  obedience,  and  the  general  intelligence  which 
the  scholars  bring  with  them  for  improvement  in  school.  The  right 
idea  is,  however,  advanced,  though  not  realised  in  the  merit-grant, 
that  the  true  use  of  inspection  is  to  guide  the  inspector  in  reporting, 
and  not  for  appraisement  of  the  details  of  the  work. 

The   minority   of  the  Commissioners  adopt  this  idea  in  saying 
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that  they  would  *  escape  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  present 
system  by  leaving  national  education  to  representative  local  managers, 
subject  to  State  inspection  only,  to  ascertain  that  they  did  their  duty.' 
The  co-existence  of  voluntary  management  prevents  their  hoping  at 
present  for  a  complete  system  of  fixed  State  aid  and  general  local 
undertaking.  Among  them  Dr.  Dale  and  Mr.  Heller  so  strongly 
condemn  the  payment  on  results  that  they  would  face  any  difficulty 
for  its  immediate  abandonment.  It  may  be  argued  in  its  defence 
that  all  work  is  remunerative  according  to  results.  A  private  school- 
master, or  a  doctor,  finds  income  dependent  on  the  results  of  his 
practice.  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  use  of  the  word  'results.'  The 
whole  result  is  not  made  up  of  part  results  in  the  process.  On  the  other 
hand,  inefficiency  in  details  cannot  be  cured  by  diminishing  the 
means  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  work.  '  Deductions 
from  material  supply,  or  even  forfeiture  '  (see  p.  221),  are  a  bad  remedy 
for  defaults  in  execution. 

The  alternative  mode  of  public  support  of  national  schools  in  use 
everywhere  else,  and  now  being  resorted  to  by  our  larger  school  boards, 
even  in  duplication  of  the  Government  mode  of  subsidy,  is  to  allot  in 
every  district  full  means  for  the  work,  according  to  the  numbers  of 
the  school-population,  and  the  circumstances  of  each  school ;  and  then, 
on  ascertaining  by  constant  and  unwarned  inspection  how  the  work  is 
being  done,  to  remedy  any  defects  by  improving  the  apparatus,  or 
changing  the  officers,  apparently  causing  the  defects. 

There  is  a  fear  that  our  inspectors,  great  men  as  they  are,  would 
shrink  from  giving  a  report  which  might  involve  the  removal  or  dis- 
plagement  of  a  teacher,  but  the  experience  of  the  large  school  boards 
just  referred  to  proves  that  the  fear  is  groundless.  The  school  has 
not  been  sacrificed  to  the  teacher.  There  is,  moreover,  a  good  prece- 
dent in  a  recent  Act  for  relieving  the  responsibility  of  any  one 
inspector  by  allowing  an  appeal  to  a  committee  of  three. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Lord  Armstrong  rightly  points  out  that  Compulsory  Education  is 
neither  justifiable  nor  practicable  in  all  cases.  It  might  be  added 
that  it  should  not  be  partially  applied  to  the  working  classes  only ; 
but  much  more,  both  in  public  and  individual  interests,  to  the  middle 
and  richer  classes.  There  is  more  neglect  of  religious  and  literary 
instruction  of  children  to  be  found  among  them,  though  their  respon- 
sibility and  means  are  so  much  greater.  We  naturally  take  more 
pleasure  in  enforcing  duties  on  others  than  on  ourselves,  and,  in  this 
case,  we  very  much  invert  the  order  of  education  in  relation  to  classes. 
"We  would  enforce  the  study  of  literature  where  work  is  wanted,  and 
suffer  much  illiteracy  where  literature  is  due.  Or  else  we  confuse 
every  kind  of  education  in  one  general  term,  forgetting  that  a 
universal  education  alike  in  demand  for  all  is  a  foolish  conception. 
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COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION. 

The  whole  system  of  examinations  now  in  use/  alike  in  schools  of 
all  grades,  and  for  all  classes,  the  Civil  Service,  and  at  the  Universities/ 
has  been  very  authoritatively  condemned  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review  as  *  a  sacrifice  of  education  to  examination.'  I  greatly  sym- 
pathise, and  I  am  ready  to  take  my  part  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
recommendations  subjoined. 

The  complaint  of  overstraining  competition,  however,  does  not 
much  attach  to  the  present  subject  ;  though  an  over-pressure,  both 
of  teachers  and  taught,  is  attributed  to  the  attempt  to  bring  higher 
study  within  the  little  time  and  age  of  elementary  teaching,  and  to  the 
process  of  payment  by  earnings  on  piecework. 

But  the  other  terms  of  condemnation  apply  to  our  examining 
system  of  elementary  education — as  in  the  summary  given  above, 
its  inelastic  uniformity,  its  product  of  superficiality,  its  prostration 
of  both  teachers'  and  pupils'  special  aptitudes,  its  mercenary  valua- 
tions, and  omissions  of  items  of  the  highest  value  from  its  prize-list,, 
its  tricks  of  memory  in  place  of  mental  capacity,  and  the  consequent 
disgust  of  learning,  are  truly  attributed  to  the  examining  system. 

The  alternative  suggested  also  coincides  with  what  is  offered  above 
— a  more  restricted  use  of  examination  as  only  a  testing  process 
by  which  the  examiner  may  freely  form  his  judgment,  in  order  to 
make  his  report  on  the  adequacy  of  the  work  which  his  employers 
have  undertaken.  Varying,  as  it  does,  according  to  circumstances,  in 
town  or  country,  in  contingencies  of  all  kinds,  in  success  or  failure 
from  causes  which  he  has  to  report  upon,  to  make  payments  de- 
pend, more  or  less,  on  the  details  of  such  a  report  is  obviously  absurd. 
Adequate  means  having  been  given,  the  question  is  whether  the 
aggregate  result  obtained  is  what  may  fairly  be  expected,  or  how  it 
might  be  improved. 

CONCLUSION. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  hope  that,  either  by  Act,  or  Code,  or  both, 
the  elaborate  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission,  summing  up  twenty 
years'  experience,  may  not  be  fruitless  of  amendments,  but  open  a  fresh 
start  for  renewed  experience  on  an  improved  and  completer  system. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  pity  if  these  Reports  were  laid  on  the  shelf 
where  so  many  repose,  as  records  of  shirked  Parliamentary  duties. 
The  subject  is  of  first-rate  importance,  affecting  our  national  life 
— the  religion,  morality,  industrial  intelligence,  and  independent 
spirit  of  this  nation. 

It  is  time  to  combine  our  tentative  experiments  into  a  compre- 
hensive and  permanent  scheme. 

We  need  no  longer  use  ambiguous  phraseology,  but  may  now 
plainly  define  the  provinces  of  primary  and  secondary  education, 
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and  make  sound  provision  for  the  former,  in  right  connection  with 
the  latter. 

We  may  drop  the  leading-strings  of  infancy  at  the  twenty-first 
year  of  growth,  and  have  an  education  agency  capable  of  conducting 
its  own  affairs. 

We  may  rely  more  on  the  judgment  and  mutual  concession  of 
large  local  administration  to  manage  and  adequately  supply  a  common 
requirement,  aided  by  fixed  Treasury  subsidy. 

We  may  set  free  the  curricula  of  public  elementary  instruction 
from  rigid  schedules  and  minutely  detailed  standards,  and  the 
spirit  of  religion  will  then  be  able  to  breathe  in  the  freer  atmosphere 
of  really  national  education. 

We  may  bring  within  our  School  Department  all  our  varieties  of 
publicly-aided  schools,  and  cease  from  stereotyping  the  antecedents 
of  childhood  in  the  education  to  honest  manhood  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  commonwealth. 

In  one  word  we  may  strike  away  the  scaffolding  for  a  perfected 
elementary  basis  on  which  our  national  education  may  rest  itself. 

NORTON. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWING  REVIVAL. 


THERE  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  manner  in  which  any  new 
plan  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  land  is  received  by  those 
most  concerned — the  agricultural  class.  It  has  been  charged  against 
this  portion  of  the  community  that  no  men  are  more  conservative 
in  their  methods  or  more  reluctant  to  accept  new  ideas  ;  yet  as  a 
fact  the  reverse  is  the  case.  I  will  give  an  illustration  of  this.  In 
1886  a  panacea  for  the  agricultural  distress  was  announced  in  the 
shape  of  tobacco-growing.  *  Kaise  tobacco  instead  of  corn,'  was  the 
burden  of  the  advice  tendered  to  the  bewildered  agriculturist 
struggling  in  the  throes  of  a  bad  season  ;  and  poor  Agricola,  whom 
his  detractors  assert  to  be  so  opposed  to  innovation,  straightway  set 
to  work  to  test  whether  Nicotiana  affinis  would  yield  him  a  better 
return  than  corn.  Nicotiana  has  proved  a  decided  failure,  so  far  as 
its  culture  for  profit  in  this  country  is  concerned ;  but  Agricola, 
though  discouraged,  is  not  disheartened,  and  is  now  cheerfully  intent 
on  ascertaining  whether  the  cultivation  of  Golden  Noble  apple, 
Pitmaston  Duchesse  pear,  Golden  Drop  plum,  or  Trophy  tomato 
will  prove  less  of  a  will-o'-the  wisp  than  the  fickle  Nicotiana.  Some 
light  on  the  question  as  to  how  the  experiment  is  likely  to  result 
may  perhaps  be  furnished  by  this  paper ;  at  any  rate  I  have  done 
my  best  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  fruit-growing 
movement,  which  is  now  in  full  progress  all  over  the  country. 

At  the  outset  I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  genesis  of  the  movement, 
with  regard  to  which  some  misapprehension  seems  to  prevail  in  the 
public  mind.  Whilst  admitting  that  all  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  horticulture  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
impulse  given  by  his  memorable  advice  to  farmers  and  cottagers  to 
go  in  for  fruit  culture,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  movement  in 
this  direction  dates  back  at  least  ten  years  previous  to  the  Hawarden 
speech.  Again,  although  the  ex-Premier's  advice  was  on  the  whole 
sound  and  practicable,  he  fell,  I  venture  to  say,  into  an  error  when  he 
advised  his  hearers  to  go  in  for  fruit-growing  for  jam.  Only  surplus 
fruit  should  be  used  for  preserves,  as  a  much  higher  price  can  be 
obtained  for  choice  fruit  in  its  natural  condition.  While,  as  I  will 
show  later  on,  fruit-growing  for  market  is  on  [the  one  hand  the 
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most  profitable  mode  of  utilising  the  land,  to  grow  fruit  for  conversion 
into  jam  is,  on  the  other  hand,  save  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, one  of  the  least  profitable  means  of  'cropping  the  soil/ 
While,  however,  parting  company  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  point 
I  feel  bound  to  add  that  he  has  rendered  incalculable  service  to  the 
cause  I  am  now  dealing  with — the  extension  of  fruit  culture  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  has  focussed  as  it  were  public  attention  on 
the  subject,  and  this  is  precisely  what  those  who  have  been  '  pegging 
away  '  at  the  question  for  years  desired.  Horticulturists  therefore 
owe  much  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  numerous  speeches  he  has 
delivered  during  the  past  three  years,  in  which  he  has  persistently 
urged  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  this  branch  of  garden  culture. 

ENGLISH  VERSUS  FOREIGN  FRUIT. 

I  start  from  this  point :  English  fruit  is  as  a  whole  greatly 
superior  in  quality  to  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  produce  now  flooding 
our  markets.  This  may  appear  a  dogmatic  assertion,  but  it  can  be 
proved  by  a  simple  and  reliable  test.  There  is  no  patriotism  in  a 
public  market ;  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  rules  there  irrespec- 
tive of  any  other  consideration.  Let  us  take  the  king  of  British 
fruits,  the  apple.  At  the  time  I  write — early  in  November — the 
choicest  American  and  Canadian  apples  realise  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  16s.  to  20s.  per  barrel,  each  barrel  holding  three  bushels. 
Thus  the  prices  obtained  for  American  and  Canadian  apples  are  from 
5s.  3d.  to  6s.  8d.  per  bushel.  The  same  grade  of  home-grown  apples 
is  at  the  same  time  quoted  at  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  bushel.  Why  is- 
this  marked  difference  in  price  ?  Simply  because  the  public  know  that 
the  English  fruit  is  best.  Who  would  purchase  a  pound  of  Newt  own 
Pippins  (the  best  imported  apple)  when  he  can  obtain  the  luscious 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  or  who  would  eat  a  Baldwin  when  a  Blenheim 
Orange  apple  is  available  ?  The  English  fruiterers — not  a  class 
given  to  sentiment — are  so  conscious  of  this  fact  that  in  London  at 
the  present  moment  nearly  every  American  apple  sold  is  labelled 
'  Choice  English  fruit.'  So  with  grapes,  pears,  plums,  tomatoes,  and 
even  with  walnuts  and  other  kinds  of  nuts.  The  English  tomato, 
for  example,  fetches  40  per  cent,  higher  price  than  the  insipid, 
spongy,  bad-coloured  French  and  Dutch  *  love  apples,'  which  are 
frequently  palmed  off  on  the  public  as  '  best  English.'  While  on 
this  point  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  '  buyers '  for  the  foreign 
restaurants  in  the  Strand,  Leicester  Square,  and  the  West  End  are  as 
eager  as  other  purchasers  to  obtain  English  fruit,  and  pay  for  it  a  much 
higher  price  than  for  foreign  produce.  The  reason  for  this  superiority 
of  home-grown  produce  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  though  our 
climate  is  proverbially  fickle,  it  is  on  the  whole  more  equable,  and 
the  season  is  more  prolonged  than  that  of  foreign  countries.  Though, 
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to  use  an  old  English  proverb,  *  we  get  our  sun  by  instalments,'  old 
Sol  lingers  with  us  long  enough  to  slowly  but  surely  ripen  our  fruit ; 
and  it  is  this  prolongation  of  sun-heat  that  seems  to  render  owr 
English  outdoor  fruit  so  full  of  rich  juices — the  very  point  in  which 
the  imported  fruit  is  lacking.  Be  the  cause,  however,  what  it  may, 
the  fact  remains  that  choice  well-grown  English  fruit  is  acknowledged 
to  be  far  superior  to  the  garden  productions  of  the  foreigner,  and 
consequently  realises  a  much  higher  price.  The  demand  for  home- 
grown fruit  of  choice  quality  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  considerably 
exceeded  the  supply. 

THE  REASON  OF  MOST  FAILURES  IN  FKUIT-GROWING. 

Following  upon  my  last  statement  it  may  be  asked — and  the 
question  is  a  natural  one — Why,  then,  do  we  periodically  hear  of 
market  gluts  of  fruit,  of  growers  letting  their  produce  rot  because  it 
does  not  pay  to  gather  and  send  to  market,  and  of  thousands  of 
trees  being  '  grubbed  up '  in  Kent  and  Sussex  because  of  this  unpro- 
fitableness ?     Are  these  reports  inaccurate  or  exaggerated  ?     I  reply, 
No ;  they  rather  underestimate  the  real  facts  of  the  case.   This  season 
I  have  gone  through  Kent,  Sussex,  Herefordshire,  Somersetshire, 
and  Devonshire,  and  personally  have  seen  this  deplorable  state  of 
things  in  full  operation.     Nine  out  of  ten  of  our  English  orchards 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  country ;  they  are  full  of  ill-grown,  untended? 
moss-covered  trees  which  should  at  once  be  cut  down  for  timber. 
Even  were  they  properly  attended  to  these  trees  are  useless,  as  at 
the  best  they  only  produce  fruit  which  is  unsaleable.   We  have  1,542 
varieties  of  apples  in  this  country,  of  which  at  least  80  per  cent,  are 
worthless.   Not  more  than  twelve  varieties  at  the  utmost  are  needed  by 
the  professional  fruit-grower.   In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  wisdom 
may  lie,  but  this  multiplicity  of  varieties  of  fruit  trees  leads  to  con- 
fusion and  loss  to  horticulturists.     Strange  to  say,  the  majority  of 
useless  sorts  have  been  '  certificated  '  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  this  fact  was  alluded  to  in  deprecatory  terms  by  several 
well-known  fruit-growers  at  the  recent  National  Fruit  Conference  at 
St.  Albans.     In  the  preceding  paragraph  I  asserted  that  choice  well- 
grown  English  fruit  invariably  fetches  a  good  price  in  our  markets. 
I  emphatically  reassert  this  fact.     There  is  never — and  I  speak  ad- 
visedly after  a  lengthy  experience — a  market  glut  of  choice  well- 
grown  fruit ;  but  there  is,  I  admit,  a  periodical  surplus  of  common  ill- 
grown  produce.     Go  through  England,  and  you  will  never  at  any 
period  of  the  year  observe  good  fruit  rotting  on  the  trees.     This  is 
just  where  the  misconception  arises.     The  man  who  sticks  a  tree  into 
the  ground  and  expects,  without  giving  proper  attention,  to  obtain 
good  crops,  the  man  who  grows  the  wrong  varieties,  gathers  the  fruit 
in  the  wrong  way,  packs  it  in  the  wrong  way,  and  sends  it  to  market 
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at  the  wrong  time,  will  never  make  fruit-growing  pay.  These  are 
the  men  who  in  the  daily  press  every  season  call  Heaven  to  witness 
the  fact  that  fruit-growing  in  this  country  will  not  pay,  and  attribute 
the  cause  of  their  failures  to  the  seasons,  the  markets,  the  commis- 
sion salesmen,  excessive  railway  rates,  free  trade — in  fact  to  everything 
but  the  real  cause,  their  own  incapacity.  Now  fruit-growing  for 
profit  is  almost  a  science ;  at  any  rate,  like  any  other  business,  it 
requires  special  study  to  cope  with  properly.  This  is  where  the 
foreigner  has  the  advantage  over  the  average  English  cultivator. 
The  former  grows  only  select  varieties ;  he  tends  his  trees  morning, 
noon,  and  night ;  he  hand-picks  his  fruit  and  sorts  it  carefully ;  he 
packs  carefully  in  neat  and  attractive  baskets,  and  studies  the 
markets  so  that  his  goods  arrive  when  in  demand.  A  walk  round 
Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  Smithfield  Market,  Manchester, 
Queen  Square  Market,  Liverpool,  or  any  of  the  other  large  depots  will 
illustrate  my  point.  The  handy,  neat  packages  contain  foreign 
goods,  while  the  coarse,  dirty,  and  ill-packed  heavy  hampers  are  full 
of  English  produce.  The  wonder  is  that  under  such  disadvantageous 
surroundings  the  latter  class  of  goods  fetches  even  the  price  it  does. 
Whenever  I  hear  an  English  grower  complain  that  fruit  culture  does 
not  pay  I  ask  him,  (1)  What  varieties  do  you  grow?  (2)  How  do 
you  grow  them  ?  (3)  How  do  you  pack  ?  and  (4)  When  do  you  send 
to  market  ?  In  such  case  I  invariably  find  that  the  grumbler  is 
ignorant  of  his  business.  These  are  four  vital  points  in  successful 
horticulture. 

PROFITABLE  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

So  much  for  those  who  complain  that  fruit  culture  will  not  pay. 
I  now  advance  a  step  and  give  a  few  facts  and  figures  to  show  how 
profitable  it  is  when  the  grower  exercises  ordinary  care  and  intelli- 
gence— in  short,  when  he  displays  as  much  energy  and  foresight  as 
are  essential  to  success  in  any  other  business.  Exceptional  cases  are 
misleading,  so  I  am  simply  going  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  what  is 
being  done  every  day  by  men  of  ordinary  capacity.  Let  us  take 
one  acre  of  land.  On  this  300  pyramid  trees  can  be  planted — 
apple  and  pear  in  equal  proportions.  The  former  are  Blenheim 
Orange,  Stirling  Castle,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Warner's  King. 
The  150  pear  trees  are  made  up  as  follows:  Pitmaston  Duchesse 
(the  queen  of  pears),  William's  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  and  Marie  Louise.  In  the  third  year  from  planting  the 
produce  of  each  tree  will,  on  the  average,  yield  4s.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
60L  per  annum ;  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  year,  70L ;  and  after- 
wards from  101.  to  851.  The  fruit  must  be  hand-picked,  carefully 
sorted  and  packed.  The  best  will  realise  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  dozen 
in  any  quantity,  the  remainder  being  sold  at  an  average  of  6s.  per 
bushel.  So  far  so  good  ;  but  it  may  here  be  asked,  How  about  the 
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first  three  years  ?  While  it  is  true  that  up  to  that  period  the  trees 
bear  little,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  land  lies  idle.  For  these 
three  years  the  spaces  between  the  trees  can  be  utilised  much  more 
profitably  by  growing  choice  early  productions  than  if  the  acre  were 
entirely  devoted  to  corn.  During  this  period  from  201.  to  30£. 
annually  per  acre  can  be  thus  obtained.  Thus  far  I  have  dealt 
almost  exclusively  with  apples  and  pears,  inasmuch  as  I  look  upon 
these  as  the  chief  fruit  crop  of  the  country,  and  for  the  growth  of 
which  our  climate  and  soil  are  peculiarly  adapted.  I  do  not  re- 
commend growing  outdoor  crops  of  grapes  for  profit.  Under  glass, 
however,  they  show  more  favourable  results  even  than  apples  or 
pears  ;  in  fact  they  pay  better  under  this  condition  than  any  other 
crop  in  England.  Still  to  raise  them  to  perfection  requires  skill 
of  no  mean  order;  and  I  am  well  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that 
there  are  not  a  hundred  gardeners  in  this  country  who  are  perfect 
masters  of  their  craft  in  this  direction.  Clean,  well-grown,  full- 
coloured  Alicante,  Gros  Colmar,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Black 
Hamburgh  grapes  are  at  a  premium  in  our  markets,  and  the  bulk  of 
*  buyers '  have  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  inferior  productions  from 
the  Channel  Islands  and  France.  Of  these  the  Jersey  grapes  are  as 
a  rule  the  best. 

Plums,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
cherries  are  likewise  profitable  crops.  Choice  produce  of  this  class 
is  invariably  in  request,  particularly  when  placed  early  in  the  market. 
Putting  aside  exceptional  cases,  the  net  return  per  acre  from  these 
may  be  put,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  as  from  201.  to  301. 
per  annum.  Khubarb  I  do  not  recommend,  as,  strange  to  say,  the 
supply  of  American  apples  has  of  late  years  injured  its  sale ;  in  market 
argot  'physic  is  done  for.'  Early  forced  rhubarb,  however,  still 
realises  fair  prices,  and  in  course  of  time  the  demand  may  probably 
revive.  On  the  whole  forced  goods — i.e.  goods  raised  under  glass — 
are  extremely  profitable,  as  they  can  be  placed  in  the  market  early 
in  the  season  and  thus  forestall  the  foreign  goods,  which  have  long 
had  an  enormous  advantage  in  this  direction.  Again,  by  this  means 
successive  crops  may  be  grown,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season,  as  very 
late  goods  fetch  almost  as  high  prices  as  very  early  produce.  It  is 
at  mid-season  the  market  gluts  arise,  viz.  just  as  all  the  common  out- 
door crops  are  offered  for  sale.  Forced  strawberries  early  this  season 
realised  at  Covent  Garden  from  Is.  6s.  to  2s.  per  ounce,  and  even  at 
these  quotations  the  supply  was  for  some  time  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  It  is  true  that  the  forcing  of  garden  produce  enhances  the 
cost  of  production,  but  the  extra  expense  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  additional  returns.  The  Channel  Islanders  are  alive  to  this  fact, 
and  as  a  result  during  the  past  ten  years  they  have  erected  literally 
miles  of  glass  houses  in  their  prolific  islands.  I  have  spoken  of  Jersey 
grapes  being  good,  and  I  will  now  quote  a  few  figures  which  I  have 
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extracted  from  the  export  returns  made  to  the  Guernsey  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  show  that  they  are  likewise  making  the  most  of  the 
land  in  the  latter  storm-beaten  island. 


1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Tomatoes,  beans,  and  radishes 

44,000 
19,048 

52,600 
22,000 

68,000 
22,000 

83,000 
29,000 

129,000 

Grapes  and  fruit     . 
Potatoes         .... 

40,300 
26,500 
8,660 

51,000 
49,000 
10,200 

60,000 
54,000 
16,000 

70,000 
35,000 
22,000 

75,000 
60,000 
23,000 

Total     . 

138,608 

184,800 

220,000 

239,000 

277,000 

While  on  the  question  of  expense  I  may  remark  that  the  cost  of 
labour  in  horticulture  is  comparatively  low,  the  supply  of  gardeners 
being  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  average  wage  paid  to  experi- 
enced men  is  from  25s.  to  30s.  weekly,  and  I  could  within  twenty- 
four  hours  obtain  500  men — capable  and  energetic — eager  to  work  at 
the  lower  figure.  Good  servants  are,  however,  always  worth  good 
wages  in  any  business,  and  especially  so  in  gardening  for  profit. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  figures  I  have  given  with 
regard  to  the  profits  obtainable  from  an  acre  of  hardy  fruit  are  of  a 
startling  nature  to  those  who  have  not  yet  got  to  the  heart  of  this 
fruit-growing  question  ;  yet  they  are  the  result  of  personal  experi- 
ence, and  their  absolute  accuracy  can  be  supported  by  overwhelming 
proof.  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  the  well-known  nurseryman  of  Maid- 
stone,  stated  at  the  Chiswick  Fruit  Conference  in  October  last  that 
120Z.  per  acre  can  be  realised  from  apple  trees  in  full  bearing.  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright,  head  gardener  to  Mr.  Lee  Campbell,  of  Glewstone 
Court  Gardens,  Boss,  Herefordshire,  asserts  that  he  realises  over  801. 
per  acre  from  the  same  fruit,  while  the  estimate  of  the  author  of  that 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  How  to  Make  the  Most  of  the  Land,  is 
1001.  Mr.  G.  Albion  Bromfield,  a  well-known  horticultural  journalist, 
formerly  head  gardener  to  the  late  Lord  Gardner,  writes — 

By  the  adoption  of  the  cordon  and  pyramid  systems,  which  are  better  by  far  for 
the  purpose  than  the  old-fashioned  standard,  and  the  use  of  the  spaces  between  the 
trees,  80/.  yearly  can  be  obtained  by  an  experienced  man  from  an  acre  after  the 
first  four  years.  On  the  average  the  first  ten  years  would  show  a  result  of  701. 
per  acre.  This  fact  is  of  course  well  known  among  practical  men,  though  some 
endeavour  to  make  a  '  trade  secret '  of  it.  My  estimate  is  net — that  is,  allowing  for 
labour  and  other  attendant  expenses. 

The  author  of  The  Future  of  Horticulture  says — 

I  could  sell  in  my  district  alone  fifty  times  the  quantity  of  apples  and  pears  I 
raise.  I  receive  about  701.  yearly  per  acre  from  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  taking 
good  and  bad  years  together. 


This  gentleman  is  a  large  market-gardener  near  Oxford. 
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I  could  quote  scores  of  cases — not  exceptional  ones,  I  repeat — 
in  which  the  figures  are  placed  even  higher,  one  well-known  grower 
for  Covent  Garden  Market  realising  140£.  per  acre  (I  have  myself 
bought  this  man's  pears,  paying  5s.  per  dozen  for  them).  I  may  add 
that  Mr.  Bunyard  arrives  at  his  result  by  a  totally  different  process 
from  those  of  the  other  growers  above  quoted.  He  estimates  the 
quantity  grown  to  be  more  and  the  quality,  or  rather  price,  which 
means  the  same,  less.  My  own  experience  proves  that  the  aim  of 
the  cultivator  should  be  quality  rather  than  quantity.  After  the 
figures  above  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  well  within  the  mark 
when  I  say  that  501.  per  annum  per  acre  can  be  obtained  with  ease. 
Yet  the  most  optimistic  of  farmers  have  never  dreamed  of  realising 
even  one  half  of  this  sum  from  a  like  area  of  corn  or  turnips.  It  is 
strange,  in  view  of  facts  such  as  these,  that  so  little  advance  in  the 
direction  of  horticulture  for  profit  has  been  made  within  the  past 
twenty  years,  though  I  admit  that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
National  Fruit  Growers'  League,  and  kindred  associations,  the  fruit- 
growing revival  appears  at  last  to  have  set  in  in  earnest,  and  there 
are  signs  that  the  present  state  of  things  will  be  tolerated  no  longer. 
In  this  connection  the  official  returns  showing  the  areas  devoted  to 
orchards,  market  gardens,  and  nurseries  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
past  twenty  years  will  be  of  interest : — 


1867 

1877 

1887 

Orchards  
Market  gardens        .... 
Nurseries          

Acres 

148,221 
36,204 
11,779 

Acres 

163,290 
37,849 
11,952 

Acres 

202,234 
62,666 
12,478 

Total          .... 

196,204 

213,091 

277,378 

The  remarkable  increase  during  the  past  ten  years,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  decade,  is  worth  notice.  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
fruit-growing  revival  will  be  clearly  evidenced  by  the  returns  for 
1888  and  1889.  Within  my  personal  knowledge  upwards  of  2,500 
acres  will  be  laid  down  for  orchards  next  spring.  This  remark  leads 
me  to  the  next  branch  of  my  subject,  viz. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  OVERPRODUCTION. 

An  objection  to  the  laying  down  of  extensive  orchards  in  this 
country  may  come  here.  It  lies  in  that  dread  word  '  overproduction.' 
My  reply  on  this  point  will  be  brief.  Before  the  question  can  arise 
in  a  practical  shape  the  8,000,000^.  paid  yearly  by  us  for  imported 
fruit — nearly  1,250,000^.  of  which  is  paid  for  American,  Canadian, 
and  Continental  apples  alone — will  have  to  be  materially  reduced. 
(I  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  here  that  the  official  returns 
of  imported  fruit  are  very  inaccurate,  being  based  more  on  the 
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number  than  on  the  value  of  the  packages.)  In  short,  you  will 
have  to  '  wipe  out '  half  at  least  of  the  8,000,000£.  before  you  are 
face  to  face  with  the  overproduction  problem.  The  English  people 
do  not  buy  imported  fruit  because  they  prefer  it  to  home-grown 
produce — I  have  already  shown  that  the  reverse  is  the  case — but 
simply  on  account  of  the  home  supply  being  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  The  foreign  imports  increase  steadily,  yet  the  tendency  of 
prices  is  upward  rather  than  downward.  In  1845  America  sent  six 
barrels  of  apples  to  England;  in  1887  811,410  barrels,  containing 
2,434,230  bushels.  The  official  returns  I  have  quoted  prove  that  our 
own  Channel  Islands  have  doubled  the  quantity  of  their  exports 
during  the  past  four  years.  Despite  this  enormous  increase  quotations 
remain  as  high  on  the  whole  as  ever.  The  fact  is,  demand  not  only 
creates  supply,  but  supply  demand.  For  many  years  to  come  the 
*  overproduction  '  bogie  need  not  be  feared  in  fruit-growing.  We 
have  not  to  pay  the  heavy  freights  of  our  rivals,  and  we  produce  a 
better  article.  Again,  the  demand  for  fruit  is  increasing  in  an 
enormously  greater  ratio  than  its  production.  During  the  period 
1867-87  the  consumption  of  fruit  (fresh  and  preserved)  has  risen 
from  Is.  to  2s.  8d.  per  head  of  the  population,  the  increase  being 
particularly  noticeable  during  the  past  ten  years.  This  increased 
consumption  is  even  more  marked  in  the  States  than  in  this  country. 
The  demand  for  fruit  in  America  is  growing  rapidly,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  many  large  farmers  who  formerly  supplied  the  English 
markets  find  they  can  realise  a  higher  price  at  home.  Putting  all 
these  facts  aside  for  a  moment,  however,  let  us  look  at  the  matter 
from  an  extremely  pessimistic  standpoint.  Let  us  suppose  that  with 
the  increasing  American  supply,  and  the  increased  output  in  the 
future  from  our  additional  orchards,  the  price  of  choice  apples  and 
pears  were  reduced  from  10s.  to  4s.  per  bushel,  an  almost  impossible 
contingency  within  the  next  twenty  years.  Well,  even  at  4s.  per 
bushel  apple  and  pear  growing  will  pay  infinitely  better  than 
raising  corn,  all  other  conditions  being  equal.  It  must  of  course 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  the  overproduction  theory, 
that  out  of  the  eight  millions  sterling  we  pay  annually  for  imported 
fruit  about  3,000,000£.  worth  would  for  various  reasons — some  being 
tropical  fruit,  &c. — be  impossible  to  produce  in  this  country  under 
any  circumstances.  Still,  after  a  close  study  of  the  subject,  I 
feel  convinced  that  if  we  put  upon  our  markets  next  year  choice 
hardy  fruit  to  the  value  of  1,000,000£.  more  than  in  1888,  it  would 
sell  at  high  prices  ;  in  fact  it  would  not  satisfy  the  demand.  This 
fact  alone  should  make  us  pause  before  listening  to  the  overproduction 
theory.  As  I  have  before  said,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing too  much  choice  English  fruit  while  inferior  imported  goods 
realise  high  prices  in  our  markets. 
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How  THE  FRUIT-GROWING  KEVIVAL  WILL  BENEFIT  LANDOWNERS. 

It  is  obvious  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  productive 
value  of  land  will  of  necessity  benefit  the  landowner.  I  am  surprised 
therefore  to  observe  the  difficulties  thrown  by  this  class  in  the  way 
of  extended  fruit  culture.  JSTo  reasonable  man  will  invest  his  capital 
in  planting  fruit  trees — a  totally  different  thing  from  sowing  corn — 
whilst  holding  land  simply  on  a  yearly  tenancy.  Yet  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  landlord  absolutely  refuses  to  let  his  land  for  a  term 
of  years  on  equitable  terms.  The  fruit-grower's  landlord  has  more 
security  for  his  rent  than  has  the  landlord  of  the  corn -grower.  The 
trees  on  the  land  represent  a  large  sum — as  a  rule  far  exceeding 
any  rent  which  may  accrue — while  the  greenhouses,  frames,  and 
other  stock  in  trade  of  the  horticulturist  are  of  a  much  more 
valuable  nature  than  the  outbuildings  and  the  growing  crops  of  the 
farmer.  Yet,  with  all  this  in  his  favour,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
the  intending  fruit-grower  to  obtain  a  small  farm  on  a  long  lease  at 
a  moderate  rent.  Plenty  of  200-  and  300-acre  farms  lie  unoccupied, 
while  at  the  same  time,  if  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  trouble  the 
owner  were  to  split  them  up  into  3-,  5-,  10-,  or  20-acre  farms,  and  offer 
them  on  long  leases,  these  would  speedily  be  oases  in  the  wilderness 
of  pasture  land  now  lying  idle.  We  need  less  grass  land  and  more 
fruit  farms.  The  horticulturist  with  his  5-acre  plot,  realising  his 
2501.  net  profit  annually,  would  surely  be  a  more  profitable  tenant 
than  the  200-acre  farmer,  struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet  and 
pleading  for  rent  reduction  in  bad  (they  are  never  good)  seasons.  In 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  contemplating  fruit  culture 
obtaining  land,  owners  are  really  punishing  themselves.  I  hope  a 
better  state  of  things  will  soon  prevail.  As  I  write  I  have  before 
me  scores  of  letters  from  men  seeking  land  in  small  plots,  and  the 
burden  of  their  complaint  is,  '  The  landlords  won't  let  anything  but 
large  farms,  and  then  only  yearly  and  under  stringent  stipulations.' 
If  landlords  fail  to  see  that  their  own  interests  are  benefited  by  the 
profitable  utilisation  of  their  land,  I  fear  that  any  appeal  to  their 
patriotism  to  help  their  countrymen  to  cope  with  the  competition 
of  the  foreigner  will  be  in  vain.  Thank  Heaven,  I  can  instance  a 
few — alas  !  very  few — landlords  who  are  helping  on  this  fruit-growing 
movement  in  the  right  way — viz.  by  letting  their  land  on  equitable 
terms  and  with  due  regard  to  the  special  needs  of  the  case.  It  is 
not,  after  all,  much  for  intending  fruit-planters  to  ask ;  it  is  still 
less  for  landowners  to  grant.  I  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject 
by  mentioning  that  the  movement  I  am  dealing  with  will  be 
materially  advanced,  and  both  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  end  bene- 
fited, if  the  stipulation  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883, 
which  requires  the  landlord's  consent  to  entitle  the  tenant  to  com- 
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pensation  for  planting  fruit  trees  and  other  permanent  improvements, 
were  struck  out  or  amended  on  a  more  reasonable  basis. 


HOttTICULTUUE   AS   A   FlELD    OF   EMPLOYMENT    FOR   WOMEN. 

The  fruit-growing  revival  will  have  done  good  service  if  it  opens 
up  a  sphere  of  usefulness  for  the  energies  of  our  sisters.  In  view 
of  the  ever-increasing  difficulty  women  find  in  securing  employment, 
and  the  extremely  low  market  value  of  female  labour,  it  is  strange  that 
attention  has  not  been  before  called  to  horticulture  as  a  profitable 
field  of  labour  for  the  weaker  sex.  A  woman  is  at  home  in  a  garden. 
The  physical  work  connected  with  dressmaking,  telegraphy,  type- 
writing, and  all  the  other  departments  of  labour  open  to  women  is 
much  heavier  than  is  required  for  the  bulk  of  horticultural  opera- 
tions. In  growing  flowers,  for  example,  the  minute  care  and  atten- 
tion necessary  are  by  no  means  unfitted  for  women,  while  in  fruit- 
growing the  same  remark  applies  to  a  great  extent.  The  healthful- 
ness  of  horticultural  occupations  is  well  known,  and  even  working  in 
hothouses  does  not,  with  ordinary  care,  perceptibly  affect  gardeners, 
who  are  notoriously  long-lived  men.  On  this  point  it  is  curious  to 
note  the  following,  which  I  extract  from  the  New  York  Herald : — 

With  regard  to  the  custom  of  sending  consumptives  off  to  another  climate,  the 
fatigue  of  travel  being  often  far  from  beneficial,  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  the 
patient's  own  rooms,  provided  that  it  was  begun  in  time,  would,  says  Dr.  J.  Anders, 
in  many  cases  arrest  the  disease.  The  patient  must  attend  to  the  plants  personally, 
so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  exhalations  arising  from  them.  The  doctor  adds 
that  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  gather  evidence  of  the  general  health  and  long- 
evity of  florists  and  gardeners,  and  finds  that  although  among  florists  and  gardeners 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  rheumatism,  there  is  undoubted  evidence  to  show  that 
floriculture  arrests  consumption. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  on  the  above,  it  is  clear  that  the 
fresh  air  and  pleasant  surroundings  of  an  orchard  must  benefit  the 
health  of  those  employed  therein.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  the  fruit-growing  extension  movement  should  not  open  up  an 
avenue  of  employment  for  women  ;  and  it  is  significant  that  amongst 
the  applications  for  admission  to  the  Horticultural  College  at  Swanley 
at  its  opening  were  several  ladies.  In  America  there  are,  according 
to  the  statement  of  a  Chicago  florist's  paper,  over  62,000  women 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  while  some  of  the  most  successful 
*  orchardists '  of  California  are  of  the  same  sex.  From  my  own 
observation  I  find  that  women  are  more  successful  in  fruit-growing 
than  men ;  they  have  more  of  the  '  divine  quality  of  patience,'  as 
Jeremy  Taylor  puts  it.  They  also  pay  more  attention  to  small 
points,  and  it  is  in  this  attention  to  small  matters  that  the  secret  of 
successful  gardening  lies.  The  most  successful  fruit-grower  I  am 
acquainted  with  is  the  wife  of  a  friend.  In  packing  fruit  a  woman's 
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taste  and  judgment  are  also  invaluable  ;  while  yet  again  in  bottling 
and  preserving  surplus  fruit — an  important  branch  of  profitable 
horticulture — women  are  much  more  expert  than  our  own  sex. 
There  is  a  great  opening  for  the  utilisation  of  female  labour  in  '  the 
art  that  doth  mend  Nature,'  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  soon  see  a 
training  class  in  horticulture  attached  to  South  Kensington  and 
other  educational  centres. 

My  space  is  exhausted,  and  I  therefore  refrain  from  going  into 
some  side  issues  which  have  arisen  as  my  subject-matter  has  unfolded 
itself.  Many  of  these — such  as  fruit  utilisation,  soils,  railway  rates, 
distribution,  &c. — I  will  simply  deal  with  briefly  in  the  following 
summary  of  my  views  on  the  whole  subject. 

1.  Fruit-growing  in  this  country  is  rapidly  developing,  and  at 
the  present  moment  ^thousands  of  acres  are  being   laid  down  for 
orchards.     There  is  every  probability  that  during  the  next  five  years 
our  present  area  of  orchard  land  will  be  enormously  increased. 

2.  Hitherto  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  fruit-growing  revival  has 
been  the  impression  amongst  men  seeking  an  outlet  for  time  and 
capital  that  horticulture  will  not  pay,  whereas,  providing  proper 
varieties  are  grown  and  efficient  cultivation  given,  there  is  no  crop 
raised  in  England  so  profitable  as  fruit. 

3.  So  long  as  we  pay  eight  millions  sterling  annually  to  foreigners 
for  fruit  and  garden  produce  there  is  no  real  ground  for  any  apprehen- 
sion of  overproduction.     Half  the  quantity  at  least  of  the  foreign 
fruit  we"  import  we  could  raise  at  home,  of  better  quality,  and  thus 
divert  four^  millions  yearly  into  the  pockets  of  the  English  cultivator. 
The  demand  for  fruit  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply. 

4.  The  tendency  of  quotations  has  set  in  steadily  in  the  direction 
of  high  prices  for  choice  goods.     It  will  pay  to  grow  good  produce ; 
it  will  not  pay  to  raise  common  goods. 

5.  Were  20,000  additional  acres  of  land  laid  down  in  orchards 
there  would  still  be  no  fear  of  overproduction. 

6.  The  causes  of  failure  in  fruit-growing  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  words,  Ignorance  and  Indolence.     It  is  practically  impossible  to 
find  an  experienced  and  energetic  fruit-grower  assert  that  he  cannot 
make  a  living. 

7.  An  orchard  of  five  acres  well  cultivated  is  better  than  twenty 
acres  ill  cultivated.     As  a  rule  the  smaller  the  orchard  the  more 
productive  it  is.     Spade  labour,  the  secret  of  success  in  horticulture, 
is  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  plough. 

8.  The  extension  of  the  fruit-growing  movement  will  necessitate 
— if  not  voluntarily,  by  compulsory  enactment — the  division  of  the 
land  into  smaller  holdings,  thus   benefiting   landlord  and   tenant. 
The  days  of  large  farms  are  past.     Fruit-growers  must,  if  unable  to 
purchase  freeholds,  demand  long  leases. 
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9.  It  is  demonstrated  that  an  acre  of  land  will  yield  a  better 
return  from  fruit  than  from  any  other  crop. 

10.  Fruit-growing  opens  up  a  practically  inexhaustible  field  of 
employment  for  women. 

11.  Parents  who  desire  their  sons  to  embark  in  fruit-growing 
should  see  that  they  are  properly  trained  before  placing  them  on 
the  land.     Let  them  begin  in  a  small  way,  half  an  acre  at  first,  and 
gradually  extend  their  operations  as  success  crowns  their  efforts. 

12.  Railway  charges  need  careful  revision,  and  the  system  of 
preferential  rates  works  unjustly.     Fruit-growing  will  be  even  more 
profitable  than  at  present  when  railway  rates  are  levelled  down. 

13.  The  horticulturist  of  the  future  must  aim  at  developing  and 
supplying  local  markets.  Residents  in  country  districts  pay  higher  for 
fruit  than  town  inhabitants.     It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  to 
aim,  by  better  methods  of  distribution,  to  get  closer  to  the  consumer. 

14.  The  question  of  market  tolls  and  charges  needs  careful  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Market  Tolls  Commission  will  be 
enabled  to  propound  some  practicable  plan  to  remedy  the  injustices 
which  at  present  prevail,  particularly  in  Covent  Garden  Market.   The 
excessive  rents  also  charged  to  salesmen  at  this  and  other  markets  are 
indirectly  borne  by  the  producer  and  consumer.     This  fact  supports 
the  contention  contained  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

15.  Special  care  is  needed  by  intending  fruit-growers  in  selecting 
land  for  their  operations ;  the  particular  varieties  suitable  for  the 
district  must  be  ascertained  before  stocking  the  orchard. 

16.  Conducted  with  intelligence  and  energy,  fruit-growing,  while 
not   so  profitable  as  some  enthusiasts  have    stated  at  recent  con- 
ferences, &c.,  will  pay  well.     There  are  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, and  to  be  successful  a  man  must  be  trained  for  it,  as  he  would 
for  any  other  money-making   occupation.      With   such  training,  a 
moderate  capital,  and  hard  work,  success,  if  not  certain,  is  at  any  rate 
highly  probable.   If  under  such  circumstances  a  man  fail,  let  him  look 
into  himself  to  trace  the  reason  of  his  non-success,  and,  having  found 
it,  commence  anew  to  seek  the  prize. 

FRANK  A.  MORGAN. 
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SELECTING   COLONIAL    GOVERNORS. 

IN  these  days,  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  Imperial  Federation,  some  surprise  and  even  vexation 
has  been  excited  by  the  untoward  incident  of  the  '  indignation ' 
expressed  in  Queensland  at  the  nomination  of  a  well-known  official 
to  be  the  new  governor.  But  it  is  obvious,  to  those  who  know,  that 
this  surprise,  this  vexation,  this  indignation,  nay,  this  whole  incident, 
is  regrettably  due  to  ignorance  of  varied  kinds.  Knowledge  may  or 
may  not  be  power  ;  ignorance  certainly  is  weakness.  It  is  therefore  for 
those  who  have  knowledge  to  do  all  they  can  to  dispel  ignorance ;  and 
in  the  criticisms  of  this  Queensland  incident,  ignorance  of  actual  facts 
and  true  principles  is  sadly  apparent,  both  in  the  colony  and  at  home. 

It  may  be  well  briefly  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  history  of  this 
case,  as  it  is,  in  its  degree,  a  test  case  on  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  colonial  relations. 

Soon  after  the  sad  and  sudden  death  of  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave, 
Governor  of  Queensland,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  by  the 
Agent-General  for  Queensland,  whether  he  would  confidentially  inform 
the  Queensland  Ministry  of  the  name  of  the  proposed  new  governor 
before  any  definite  decision  was  arrived  at.  To  this  request  the 
Secretary  of  State  replied,  on  the  19th  of  October,  in  an  admirable 
despatch,  pointing  out  the  impracticability  of  such  a  course,  especially 
on  the  plea  of  the  consequent  division  of  responsibility  between  the 
Home  and  the  Colonial  Governments.  No  doubt  the  gist  of  this  de- 
spatch was  cabled  to  Queensland.  On  the  8th  of  November  the 
nomination  of  Sir  Henry  Blake  to  the  governorship  of  Queensland 
was  publicly  announced,  and  on  that  day  the  Secretary  of  State 
received  a  cablegram  from  Queensland,  stating  that  '  the  news  of 
Sir  H.  Blake's  appointment  had  been  received  with  general  indigna- 
tion and  astonishment  ...  his  career  should  not  have  marked  him 
out  as  fit  for  governing  a  colony  possessing  responsible  government.' 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  news,  in  its  main  terms,  reached  England 
through  Eeuter's  agency  the  same  day.  The  reply  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  his  desire  to  be  informed  through  the  accepted  channel, 
namely  through  the  acting  governor,  of  Ministers'  reasons  for  object- 
ing to  the  nomination.  At  this  stage,  South  Australia  also  applied, 
in  terms  similar  to  those  of  the  application  of  Queensland,  as  to  the 
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submission  to  the  Colonial  Government  of  the  name  of  anyone  to  be 
nominated  as  governor,  before  the  nomination  was  finally  ratified. 
A  reply  was  sent  precisely  similar  to  that  previously  given  to 
Queensland. 

Then  followed  the  telegraphic  reply  of  the  Queensland  Ministers, 
stating  a  long  series  of  reasons,  some  of  them  alluding  to  personal 
disqualifications  of  the  newly  nominated  governor,  and  others  to  the 
general  principles  that  should  prevail  in  such  selections.  Ignorance 
was  exhibited  of  Sir  H.  Blake's  successful  career  as  governor  of  two 
colonies  in  succession,  but  reasonable  exception  was  taken  to  the 
appointment  of  one  who  had  not  yet  governed  a  first-class  colony,  or 
occupied  any  position  in  the  central  government  of  the  empire. 
The  whole  matter  has,  of  course,  been  brought  before  Parliament, 
but  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  merely  with  the  object  of  eliciting  in- 
formation, and  not  with  the  view  of  discussing  the  principles  involved 
in  the  nomination  of  governors  to  the  self-governing  colonies.  The 
time  has  therefore  arrived  when  the  home-keeping  public  should 
be  placed  in  possession  of  the  facts  and  theories  on  which  these 
principles  are  based. 

The  importance  of  this  incident  has  been  gravely  exaggerated. 
We  see  it  constantly  asserted,  as  if  on  ultimate  authority,  that  the 
governor  is  the  only  remaining  link  binding  our  self-governing 
colonies  to  the  empire.  Were  this  so,  we  might  well  despair  of  our 
empire.  Those  who  assert  this  forget  that  this  so-called  link  is  but 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  that  many-stranded  cable  of  influences 
which  binds  the  empire  to  the  colonies,  quite  as  much  as  it  binds 
the  colonies  to  the  empire.  It  is  merely  the  conventional,  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  influences  which  exercise  indisputable 
force,  even  though  they  do  lie  beneath  the  surface. 

Plain  questions  oftentimes  yield  the  plainest  statement  of  a  com- 
plex case.  If  a  Queenslander  asks  how  is  it  that  Queensland  can 
borrow  money  at  three  per  cent. ;  if  a  New  Zealander  asks  how  is  it 
France  has  not  annexed  the  Akaroa  peninsula ;  if  a  Canadian  asks 
how  is  it  the  United  States  have  not  taken  over  all  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  and  their  fisheries ;  if  an  Afrikander  asks  how  is 
it  that  German  conscription  is  not  imposed  on  the  farmer  and  the 
merchant  of  the  Cape  Colony — the  reply  is,  because  these  several 
countries  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire.  Why  are  they 
part  and  parcel  ?  Simply  because  they  choose  to  be  ;  because  they 
know  it  to  be  for  their  own  advantage.  The  financial  credit,  the 
commercial  security,  the  territorial  integrity,  and  the  political  freedom 
of  each  of  these  countries  depend  on  the  fact  that  they  remain 
members  one  of  another,  remain  part  and  parcel  of  this  British 
Empire.  These  are  among  the  material  strands  in  the  cable,  but 
there  are  other  strands,  such  as  blood,  tradition,  religion,  language, 
sentiment,  enterprise,  and  commerical  instinct,  all  powerful  and  all, 
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in  their  very  nature,  enduring  bonds  of  union.  The  symbol  of  union 
in  the  mother  country,  the  symbol  of  union  all  the  empire  over,  is 
the  Crown  ;  and  the  Governor  is  the  representative,  the  alter  ego  of 
the  Crown.  But  it  is  not  commonly  recognised  that  he  is  only  the 
f  alter  ego '  of  the  Crown  in  those  duties  and  those  functions  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  terms  of  his  commission,  and  that  these  depend  on 
the  character  of  the  particular  community  over  which  he  presides. 

If  we  look  to  history  we  shall  see  that  chance  and  design  have 
sent  a  great  variety  of  men  to  be  governors  over  our  various  colonies 
and  dependencies.  Especially  on  first  occupation,  naval  and  military 
men  have  not  unnaturally  taken  charge ;  and  in  more  peaceable 
times  civilians  have  acquired  fame  in  administration.  Gradually  our 
colonies  have  taken  to  themselves  new  forms  and  new  constitutions, 
and  wherever  climate  has  permitted  of  white  labour  there  the  seeds 
of  self-government  have  taken  root  and  borne  good  fruit.  In  each 
case,  in  temperate  climates,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  the  settlers 
attained  to  a  sufficiency,  a  parliamentary  system  of  administration 
was  set  up  and  '  responsible '  government  instituted. 

At  this  day  we  have  nine  such  administrations — practically 
including  all  our  '  temperate  '  colonies : — the  great  Canadian  Do- 
minion, Newfoundland,  the  Cape  Colony,  South  Australia,  Victoria, 
Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand.  Natal 
awaits  the  settlement  of  her  paramount  native  question  before  she 
can  enter  this  category.  Western  Australia  awaits  a  larger  popula- 
tion. But  in  our  great  tropical  colonies — our  great  trading  settle- 
ments of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits,  or  our  great  planting  settlements, 
Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Jamaica,  and  British  Guiana — where  there  is 
necessarily  labour  of  African  or  Asiatic  stock,  the  government  is,  in  its 
degree,  a  paternal  despotism. 

I  have  a  vivid  personal  experience  of  the  inner  workings  of  these 
various  forms  of  colonial  administration,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that 
the  qualities  required  in  a  governor  differ  categorically  in  accordance 
with  the  class  of  colony  or  dependency  to  which  he  is  destined.  In 
every  one  of  them  it  is  necessary,  indeed,  to  follow  the  advice  given 
by  Lord  Carnarvon  in  his  recent  valuable  letter  to  the  Times  :  'the 
governors  should  be  English  gentlemen  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.'  But  their  special  qualifications,  above  this  fundamental 
necessity,  vary  with  the  type  of  colony  they  will  have  to  preside 
over.  In  the  tropical  colony  the  capital — that  is,  the  mainspring  of 
its  industrial  and  commercial  life — is  often  owned  by  residents  in  the 
mother  country  ;  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  more  helpless 
Asiatic  or  African  stock ;  and  the  control  of  the  mother  country  is 
consequently  of  a  very  direct  character,  even  though  many  local  affairs, 
as  in  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  and  most  of  the  larger  crown 
colonies,  are  properly  left  to  the  management  of  local  representative 
institutions. 
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But  in  the  temperate  colonies,  where  the  whole  population  is 
practically  of  European  stock,  and  where  industry  and  commerce  rest 
on  a  self-contained  basis,  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  wisely  dele- 
gated to  the  residents  in  so  distant  a  spot  free  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  their  affairs. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  these  truisms  in  some  detail,  because 
they  seem  to  be  by  no  means  evident  to  many  of  those  who  have 
written  or  spoken  on  this  Queensland  incident.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  officials  and  ex-officials  claiming  that  all  colonial  governorships 
are  the  proper  prizes  of  a  particular  service ;  and  on  the  other  we 
have  political  aspirants  claiming  the  larger  governorships  as  the  proper 
prizes  of  statesmen  of  the  mother  country. 

The  struggle  indicates  the  influence  of  the  spirit  which  leads  men 
to  believe  in  competitive  examinations,  for  the  same  practical  fallacy 
underlies  both.  In  neither  case  do  the  advocates  stop  to  consider 
the  type  of  man  required  for  the  particular  work  for  which  selection 
is  being  made.  As  Lord  Dunraven  truly  and  aptly  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  we  have  to  decide  whether  any  given  candidate  is 
suitable,  as  well  as  whether  he  is  acceptable  to  the  colonists.  The 
simplest  principle  of  procedure  is  first  of  all  to  determine  what  are 
the  functions  a  particular  governor  will  have  to  perform,  and  then  to 
decide,  in  accordance  with  them,  on  the  choice. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  this  is,  after  all,  the  general  practice  at 
present  prevailing,  as  may  be  seen  if  we  tabulate  the  antecedents  of 
the  governors  of  our  larger  colonies. 


Colony 


Type  of  government 


Antecedents  of  Governor 


Canada 
Cape  Colony 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  Australia 
New  Zealand 
Tasmania    . 
Newfoundland 
Jamaica 
British  Guiana 
Natal  . 
Mauritius    . 
Trinidad     . 
Ceylon 
Hong  Kong 
Straits  Settlements 


Responsible 


Elective  Council 


>»  » 


Nominated  Council 


Peer 
Colonial  Service 

Peer 

Imperial  Service 
Colonial  Service 

Military 

Home  Service 

Colonial  Service 

Military 

Peer 
Colonial  Service 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  larger  colonies,  enjoying  responsible 
government,  the  governors  selected  from  the  Colonial  Service  are  few 
and  far  between.  And  yet  it  is  acknowledged,  by  those  who  know, 
that  perhaps  the  best  governors  these  provinces  of  the  empire  have 
ever  had  are  those  now  reigning  in  the  great  Canadian  Dominion,  in 
New  South  Wales,  in  Victoria,  in  New  Zealand,  not  one  of  whom  was 
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trained  in  the  Colonial  Service.  And  as  Lord  Carnarvon  has  well  shown, 
three  of  our  most  successful  governors — Lords  Monk,  Lisgar,  and  Nor- 
manby — served  their  time  as  whips  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  colonial  service 
is  indispensable  to  the  empire.  There  are,  exclusive  of  the  great 
military  fortresses,  forty-four  distinct  administrations  or  governments, 
which  may  be  practically  grouped,  according  to  salaries,  thus : — 

13  in  which  the  salary  is  5,OOOZ.  and  above, 

14  „  „  between  2,0001.  and  5,0001. 
17            „            „  under  2,0001. 

In  nine  of  these  there  is  self-government  on  the  '  responsible  ' 
system,  and  in  most  of  the  others  some  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment. In  this  latter '  Crown  '  category  are  included  thirteen  govern- 
ments in  which  the  governor's  salary  exceeds  3,0001.  (six  of  them 
exceeding  5,000£.).  In  all  of  these  the  governor  is  the  government 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree ;  in  all,  he  should  possess  knowledge  of 
the  financial,  legislative,  and  executive  methods  authorised  in  crown 
colonies  ;  in  all  he  must  be  a  man  of  resource  and  energy,  a  man 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  direct  administration  of  the  colony,  a 
man  with  the  requisite  special  experience  and  knowledge.  More- 
over, in  all  of  these  colonies  there  are  the  head  men  of  the  Civil 
Service,  the  men  who  are  the  right  hands  of  the  governor,  and  the 
best  among  them  come  to  be  colonial  secretaries  and  look  eventually 
to  become  governors.  This  service  has  hitherto  been  recruited  in 
thoroughly  English  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  on  no  particular  system, 
and  yet  the  results  have  been,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  Many  men 
have  been  started  in  this  colonial  career  under  the  best  of  auspices, 
but  conspicuous  incapacity  has  speedily  stranded  them  at  their 
proper  level.  Some  few  have,  by  their  merits,  reached  the  top 
rungs  of  the  ladder.  But  there  is  no  service  on  the  hard  and  fast 
lines  of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  for  instance ;  no  conditions  of  entry 
which  imply  continued  employment  from  the  very  first,  or  steady 
promotion  to  the  highest  places.  It  is  not  within  the  present 
purview  to  discuss  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  inauguration  of 
such  a  service,  but,  even  assuming  it  did  exist,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  highest  prizes  offered  to  it  should  be  confined,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  some,  and  to  some  only,  of  the  higher  governorships  in  crown 
colonies  ;  and  in  only  exceptional  instances  should  promotion  be  con- 
tinued to  our  great,  self-governing  colonies. 

In  these  latter  colonies  all  the  conditions  are  different.  In  them, 
the  governor  is  the  crown  in  a  parliamentary  system.  He  must  not 
belong  to  any  party  within  the  colony  ;  he  should  not  have  ties  of 
politics,  of  family,  of  business,  or  of  property  within  the  colony. 
Within  the  colony  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  governor  of  an  engine,  only 
capable  of  properly  doin^ts  work  so  long  as  it  has  no  special  con- 
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nection  with  any  one  among  the  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  or  any 
one  or  other  of  the  individual  forces  at  play.  Within  the  colony,  the 
governor  has  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  all  parties  and  all 
interests,  and  is  thus,  and  thus  alone,  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
colony.  He  is  the  soul  of  the  corporation  which  never  dies. 

But  he  is  even  more  than  this.  Besides  his  duty  to  the  colony 
per  se,  and  within  its  own  frontiers,  he  is  charged  with  representing 
the  interests  of  the  colony  in  relation  to  the  other  component  portions 
of  the  empire.  It  is  on  his  instruction  and  by  his  sanction  that 
action  is  supported  or  taken  in  upholding  the  interests  of  his  own 
colony  in  competition  with  those  of  other  colonies.  Again,  within 
the  colony  he  is  the  representative  of  the  empire.  He  has  to  see 
that  nothing  is  done  by  or  in  his  colony  which  shall  adversely  affect 
any  other  colony  or  part  of  the  empire,  or  any  foreign  state.  He  is 
commissioned  to  exercise  powers  of  suspension  or  veto  in  regard  to 
any  legislation  affecting  matters  which  are  the  common  concern  of 
the  empire ;  '  matters  touching  the  currency,  the  army  and  navy, 
differential  duties,  foreign  treaties,  and  any  enactments  of  an  unusual 
nature  touching  the  prerogative  or  the  right  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
not  resident  in  the  colony.' 

The  governor  is  also  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  the  social,  edu- 
cational, and  literary  life  of  the  community,  and  keep  it  in  touch  with 
the  best  political  and  other  traditions  and  sentiments  of  the  nation. 
There  is  besides  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  secure  a  governor  who  may 
be  able  of  his  own  experience  to  afford  information  as  to  the  practices 
and  sentiments  of  the  mother  of  parliaments,  or  to  advise  in  the  im- 
portant technical  details  of  the  defences. 

Such  being  his  duties,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  residents  in 
these  large,  self- growing  colonies  expect  that  their  governors  may  be 
selected  from  men  who  have  made  themselves  famous  as  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  diplomatists,  or  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  little  wonder  that  mere  official  experience  in 
colonies,  or  in  subordinate  offices,  is  held  at  a  discount,  and  that  no 
welcome  is  offered  to  those  who  are  in  mid-career  in  the  colonial 
service  as  governor  of  some  small  colony. 

A  full  recognition  of  these  acknowledged  attributes  of  governor 
would  render  almost  unnecessary  any  argument  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
colonies  having  a  voice  in  the  choice.  It  is  true  that,  from  time  to  time 
and  in  divers  places,  the  question  of  local  election  of  governor  is  mooted. 
But  it  is  objected  that,  except  in  extremely  rare  cases,  no  local  man 
could  well  be  chosen  :  there  is  also  the  danger  that  interested  but 
objectionable  persons  from  the  outside  would  negotiate  with  one  or 
other  of  the  local  political  parties  for  the  post;  and  any  colony 
endeavouring  to  make  a  good  choice  would  find  itself  even  more 
hampered  than  is  the  Colonial  Office  at  present,  by  the  unwillingness 
of  men  with  the  requisite  qualifications  to  accept  such  posts. 
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The  difficulties,  incongruities,  and  impracticabilities  of  responsible 
consultation  between  the  Imperial  and  the  local  governments  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  governor  have  been  recently  ably  expressed  both  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  the  Premier  of  Victoria.  The  local 
ministry  can  only  give  a  strictly  party  support  to  any  particular  nomi- 
nation ;  and  what  they  approve  is  pro  tanto  disapproved  of  by  their 
opponents,  who  might  be  again  in  power  before  a  newly  appointed 
governor  had  had  time  to  reach  their  shores.  Such  official  consulta- 
tion would  involve  a  division  of  responsibility  that  would  turn  out  abso- 
lutely unworkable  in  practice.  For  instance,  suppose  there  was 
decided  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Imperial  and  the  local 
governments  as  to  some  act  of  the  governors,  who  is  then  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  censure  or  dismissal  ?  Again,  who  is  to  determine, 
supposing  the  two  selecting  parties  fail  to  agree  in  original  choice  ? 

Happily,  however,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  need  whatever  for 
the  introduction  of  any  such  system.  The  attributes  looked  for  in 
the  governor  of  a  self-governing  colony  are  well  known,  and  there  exist 
a  hundred  and  one  ways  of  learning  whether  any  particular  individual 
would  be  acceptable  or  not  to  a  particular  colony. 

So  far  as  history  tells  us,  we  have  no  case  of  disapproval  that  was 
not  based  on  grounds  obvious  to  those  who  understood  the  attributes 
that  must  be  secured  in  the  governor  of  a  self-governing  colony. 
Parliamentary  experience,  social  standing,  a  distinguished  career,  or 
great  reputation — these  are  the  credentials  expected  in  such  a  case, 
and  of  recognised  advantage  to  the  colony.  A  choice  made  within 
these  limits,  and  after  judicious  inquiries,  would  never  be  questioned, 
or  even  criticised.  Nor  would  grave  injury  be  done  to  the  reputation 
or  prospects  of  one  properly  nominated  to  a  post  for  which  only  his 
public  reputation  did  not  proclaim  his  fitness. 

•  Full  consideration  shows  that  the  contentions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  correct.  But  the  larger  colonies  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
aware  that  there  may  be  at  times  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices, as  governor,  of  some  leading  public  man  of  proved  capacity  and 
requisite  reputation.  On  occasion  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be 
forced  to  go  further  afield,  and  to  offer  the  post  to  those  whom  he 
knows,  of  his  own  knowledge,  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  post. 
Unfortunately,  however,  occasionally  such  choice  may  light  upon 
some  one  fully  qualified  in  all  respects,  save  that  of  popular  reputation 
or  previous  career.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  know  of  some  one 
who,  in  tact  and  capacity,  in  social  charm  and  intellectual  ability, 
would  make  a  useful  governor  for  a  colony ;  but  if  the  colony  itself 
is  ignorant  of  these  things,  if  the  colony  itself  only  judges  the  man 
by  his  public  form — knows  of  him,  not  by  what  he  can  do  in  the 
future,  but  by  what  he  has  been  given  to  do  in  the  past — the  nomina- 
tion may  cause  the  gravest  trouble. 

A  rough  and  ready  rule  may  be  seen  actually  in  work,  if  we 
VOL.  XXIV.— No.  142.  3  P 
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judge  by  results.  Self-governing  colonies  welcome  as  governor  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  government,  a  peer,  an  admiral  or  general,  or 
the  governor  of  some  other  first-class  colony.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
selection  is,  as  a  general  rule,  confined  to  these  or  similar  categories, 
there  will  never  be  raised  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  giving 
these  colonies  that  direct  share  in  the  choice  of  governor  which  some 
hasty  men  seem  to  think  they  need. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day  Lord  Dunraven  stated :  '  It 
was  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  a  colony  had  a  right  to 
select  a  governor  it  had  an  equal  right  to  choose  the  sovereign.' 
This  is,  of  course,  stating  the  theory  in  its  extremest  aspect.  But 
all  those  who  know  will  cordially  reciprocate  the  wise  opinion  of  the 
Premier  of  Victoria.  He  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  which  would 
arise  if  the  Imperial  Ministers  declined  to  endorse  a  colonial  selec- 
tion. A  deadlock  would  ensue,  and  he  was  confident  that  the  less  a 
colony  insisted  upon  the  power  to  appoint  or  nominate  a  governor 
the  better  for  the  colony. 

The  status  of  the  larger  colonies  has  entirely  changed.  The  very 
fact  that  they  enjoy  responsible  government  proves  that  this  change  is 
fully  recognised  in  England.  Governors  are  primarily  selected  by 
the  political  head  of  the  colonial  department  in  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, and  he  is  assisted  by  his  political  assistant,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  these  days,  even  if  these  two  political  chiefs  do  not 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  colonies  themselves, 
they  have  none  the  less  freely  at  their  disposal  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  do.  There  are  numerous  channels  by  which  it  can  become 
customary  for  these  political  chiefs  to  discover  for  themselves  the 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  each  colony,  without  reverting  to  any  com- 
plicating schemes  of  more  direct  consultation  or  to  other  perplexing 
necessities  of  joint  action  and  divided  responsibility.  The  public 
can  readily  grasp  what  are  the  respective  duties  of  the  governor  of  self- 
governing  and  Crown  colonies ;  what  the  just  and  proper  requirements 
which  each  colony  looks  for  in  its  governor.  The  present  Secretary  of 
State  is  peculiarly  fitted,  by  experience  and  full  knowledge,  to  advise 
the  Prime  Minister  aright.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  this  Queensland 
episode  should  have  arisen,  if  it  only  serves  to  clear  up  a  point  of  such 
great  import  in  the  relations  in  which  the  mother  country  stands  to 
the  colonies  and  the  colonies  stand  to  the  mother  country  and  to  one 
another. 

GEORGE  BADEN-POWELL. 
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THE  BEOTHUKS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


THEEE  are  few  of  our  colonies  whose  name  is  better  known,  and 
about  which  people  are  so  ignorant,  as  *  the  ancient  and  loyal  colony 
of  Newfoundland.'  In  England,  if  pictured  at  all,  it  is  usually 
thought  of  as  a  small  rocky  island,  situated  somewhere  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arctic  regions,  incapable  of  producing  anything  but  cod- 
fish, seals,  and  misunderstandings  with  France,  but  with  a  certain 
interest  as  being  the  home  of  the  magnificent  white  and  black  dogs 
to  whose  race  Landseer  gave  worldwide  renown  in  his  great  picture 
of  ( A  Member  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.' 

In  point  of  fact,  the  island  is  larger  than  Ireland ;  the  greater 
portion  is  covered  with  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
of  spruce  and  pine  trees,  interspersed  with  birch,  larch,  and  poplar. 
The  forests  give  way  at  intervals  to  open  spaces,  known  locally  as 
*  barrens.'  They  are  covered  with  a  dense  carpet  of  mosses,  which,  in 
places,  attains  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  feet.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  mosses,  and  some  of  them  are  of  much  beauty.  Long 
trails  of  stag's-horn  moss  strike  the  eye  amongst  the  velvety  greens 
and  deep  olives,  and  the  delicate  grey  and  intricate  tracery  of  the 
reindeer  lichen  gives  a  pleasing  contrast  of  colour  and  form.  Besides 
mosses,  the  barrens  are  rich  in  bilberries  or  hurts,  partridge-ber- 
ries, swamp-berries,  and  berries  of  various  other  kinds  in  extraordi- 
nary abundance.  In  summer,  flowers  are  not  wanting,  and  the  rose- 
coloured  kalmia  and  azaleas  afford  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  per- 
vading sombre  tones  of  green  and  grey. 

Innumerable  lakes,  or  as  they  are  called  in  Newfoundland  '  ponds,' 
are  thickly  dotted  over  the  country,  and  though  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  called  a  mountain  in  the  island  (the  highest  elevation 
being  only  2,400  feet)  there  are  hills  from  one  of  which  no  less  than 
180  lakes  or  ponds  have  been  counted. 

Large  rivers  traverse  the  island  in  various  directions,  but  none 
are  navigable,  for  any  distance,  for  craft  larger  than  a  canoe,  as 
they  are  broken  by  falls  and  rapids,  and  soon  become  shallow.  The 
two  principal  rivers  are  the  Humber,  running  westwards  into  Bay 
of  Islands,  and  the  Exploits,  which  falls  into  Notre-Dame  Bay  to  the 
north-east. 

As  to  its  arctic  position,  the  most  northern  point,  Cape  Bauld,  is 
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in  the  same  latitude  as  Bristol — the  presence  of  seals,  which  visit 
the  coast  in  vast  numbers  on  the  floating  ice,  being  due,  not  to  the 
close  vicinity  of  polar  seas,  but  to  the  fact  of  the  great  current  that 
sweeps  down  floes  and  icebergs,  which  in  spring  keeps  the  coast  fast 
locked  for  weeks  in  their  chilling  embrace. 

Lastly,  the  typical  spotted  black  and  white  dog  is  altogether  a 
delusion,  and  if  he  were  to  make  his  appearance  in  Newfoundland 
would  be  regarded  as  of  very  doubtful  parentage.  The  so-called 
Newfoundland  dog  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  a  native  of  the 
island,  as  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  aborigines,  unlike  most 
Indians,  did  not  possess  any  dogs.  The  breed  prized  in  Newfound- 
land is  coal  black,  with  only  a  few  white  hairs  on  the  chest. 

The  theories  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  island  are  contradictory. 
John  Cabot  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of 
Newfoundland.  However,  the  Borgian  map  in  the  Vatican  library, 
which  the  Pope  permitted  to  be  copied  for  the  Colonial  Exhibition 
of  the  year  before  last,  seems  to  settle  the  point  that  Labrador,  and 
not  Newfoundland,  was  the  landfall  of  Cabot.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Newfoundland  was  known  to  the  Northmen,  who  settled 
Greenland  in  the  tenth  centurj-,  and  who  about  the  same  time 
appear  to  have  visited  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  Icelandic  sagas 
relating  to  the  doings  of  the  Norsemen  in  Helluland,  Markland, 
Vinland,  and  Greenland  were  by  many  authorities  regarded  as  un- 
trustworthy till  the  runic  inscriptions  discovered  in  Greenland,  and 
brought  to  Copenhagen  in  1831,  not  alone  vindicated  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  sagas,  but  even  determined  the  sites  of  the  settlements 
of  Eric  the  Bed  and  his  successors. 

The  claims  that  have  been  advanced  for  Newfoundland  as  the 
Vinland  of  the  sagas  are  more  difficult  to  settle,  Ehode  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton  all  laying  claim  to  the  distinction, 
the  two  latter  being  able  to  advance  strong  pretensions  to  being,  one 
or  other,  the  country  where  Lief,  Biorn,  and  their  thirty-five  followers 
remained  for  a  winter,  and  made  themselves  happy  with  the  abun- 
dance of  fine  salmon  and  good  fish,  and  where,  later  on,  Thorwald, 
Lief  s  brother,  built  a  new  ship,  having  damaged  the  old  one,  which 
they  laid  up  on  a  promontory  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Kioller 
Ness,  and  where  they  fought  with  the  Skroellingers,  or  dwarfs. 
Thorwald  soon  after  died  of  a  wound  received  in  the  skirmish  with 
the  Skroellingers,  and,  in  Viking  fashion,  was  buried  by  his  people 
on  the  same  promontory  to  which  they  had  previously  consigned 
their  stout  old  ship.  Two  crosses  were  now  erected  on  it  by  Thor- 
wald's  desire,  and  it  received  the  name  of  Krossa-Ness.  If  by  any 
fortunate  chance  this  ship  be  ever  unearthed,  like  the  celebrated 
Viking's  ship  in  Norway,  the  point  in  dispute  as  to  the  identity 
of  Vinland  will  be  satisfactorily  set  at  rest.  The  pretensions  of 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  to  being  Vinland,  rest  chiefly  on  the 
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fact  that  that  country  received  the  name  from  the  abundance  of  its 
wild  vines. 

A  German  named  Tjrkoer,  who  was  one  of  Lief  s  party,  having 
been  missed  for  a  time,  his  companions  went  in  search  of  him,  and 
ultimately  found  him  in  the  woods  regaling  himself  with  grapes, 
from  which  he  told  them  *  in  his  country  they  used  to  make  wine.' 
Grapes  are  said  to  grow  wild  in  Ehode  Island,  but  are  not  found  in  the 
countries  which  are  rival  claimants,  but  the  hurts  or  whortleberries 
found  in  such  profusion  in  Newfoundland  grow  in  clusters  or  bunches, 
and  are  almost  the  size  of  the  diminutive  German  grapes.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  Tyrkoer  pointed  out  to  these  dwellers  in  rugged  Green- 
land that  the}  now  beheld  fruit  resembling  the  grapes  of  which  he  had 
often  spoken.  Lief  tasted  the  berries,  and  thereupon  called  the  country 
'  Winland  dat  Gode,'  that  is,  *  the  good  wine  country ; '  but  we  hear 
of  no  attempt  being  made  by  the  party  to  manufacture  wine  there. 
It  seems  highly  improbable  that  such  men  as  the  Vikings  should  have 
passed  large  countries  abounding  in  deer,  otter,  beaver,  and  numerous 
animals  valuable  for  food  and  fur,  and  have  sailed  on  till  they  arrived 
at  a  small  island  which  would  never  have  offered  so  many  attractions 
to  men  of  their  stamp  as  a  residence  for  several  years.  Wherever 
Vinlandwas,  the  colony  increased ;  but  the  people,  probably  influenced 
by  the  paganism  of  the  surrounding  Skroellingers  or  Innuits,  re- 
lapsed into  heathenism.  In  1121  a  certain  Eric  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Greenland,  but  instead  of  going  straight  there,  he  deter- 
mined on  first  visiting  Vinland,  from  whence  he  never  returned. 
About  1401  the  ice  increased  around  Greenland  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  all  communication 
having  been  cut  off  between  that  country  and  Europe. 

If  the  supposition  be  correct  that  Labrador  was  the  country  dis- 
covered by  Cabot,  the  first  voyager  of  the  more  modern  times  with 
whose  name  we  are  acquainted,  who  visited  Newfoundland,  is  the 
Portuguese  Gaspar  de  Cortereal.  In  1500  he  sailed  into  and  named 
Conception  Bay,  and  found  that  fishermen  from  Brittany  and  the 
Basque  Provinces  were  already  availing  themselves  of  the  teeming 
fisheries  around  the  coast. 

Of  succeeding  expeditions  to  Newfoundland  there  is  no  necessity 
to  now  take  notice  in  detail,  as  the  present  object  is  to  trace,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  history  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  If  we  except 
the  three  natives  brought  by  Cabot  to  the  court  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  who,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  stated  that  when  taken  '  they  did 
eat  raw  flesh,'  would  appear  to  have  been  Skroellingers  or  Eskimo, 
the  first  description  we  have  of  the  Indians  of  Newfoundland  is  from 
Jacques  Cart  ier,  who,  in  1534,  states  that  the  natives  were 'of  in- 
different good  stature  and  bigness,  but  wild  and  unruly.  They  wear 
their  hair  tied  on  the  top  like  a  wreath  of  hay,  and  put  a  wooden  pin 
in  it,  or  any  other  such  thing  instead  of  a  nail,  and  with  them  they 
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bind  certain  birds'  feathers.  They  are  clothed  with  beasts'  skins, 
as  well  the  men  as  the  women;  but  the  women  go  somewhat 
straighter  and  closer  than  the  men  do,  with  their  waists  girded.' 

In  1578  a  disastrous  expedition  to  Newfoundland  was  undertaken 
by  Master  Hore  and  a  party  of  120  persons,  '  whereof  were  thirty 
gentlemen.'  They  sailed  in  two  ships,  and  after  two  months  '  fell  in 
with  Cape  Breton,'  from  whence  they  steered  north-east  and  reached 
Newfoundland.  The  details  we  have  of  this  expedition  are  from 
Master  Richard  Hakluyt  of  Oxford,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  rode  two 
hundred  miles  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
voyage,  from  the  only  man  then  alive  who  had  participated  in  it. 
This  man  was  Master  Oliver  Dawbeney,  who  informed  llakluyt  that 
after  they  had  been  at  anchor  some  days,  he  (Dawbeney)  l  saw  a 
boat  with  savages,  rowing  towards  them,  to  gaze  upon  the  ship  and 
our  people.  They  manned  their  ship's  boat  in  order  to  have 
taken  them,  but  they  fled  to  an  island  in  the  bay  and  escaped  our 
men.  They  found  a  fire  and  a  side  of  a  bear  on  a  wooden  spit,  also  a 
boot,  garnished  on  the  calf  as  it  were  with  raw  silk,  also  a  great  warm 
mitten.' 

Master  Here's  people  were  driven  to  sore  straits  for  want  of  food. 
At  one  time  they  obtained  a  scanty  supply  from  the  '  nest  of  an 
osprey  or  eagle  that  hourly  brought  to  her  young  great  plenty  of 
divers  sorts  of  fishes,'  which,  however,  must  have  been  short  commons 
for  a  company  of  120,  amongst  whom  were  several  merchants  of 
London,  who,  doubtless,  were  no  lefss  addicted  in  those  days  to  good 
living  than  at  the  present  time.  Famine  stared  the  miserable 
travellers  in  the  face,  so  that  they  were  fain  to  hunt  on  the  main- 
land for  herbs  and  roots,  which  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  one  man  was  driven  to  the  horrible  expedient  of 
killing  one  of  his  companions  as  he  stooped  to  take  up  a  root,  after- 
wards cutting  pieces  from  the  body  to  broil  and  eat.  The  murdered 
man  was  missed,  but  for  some  time  his  fate  was  not  suspected. 
When  the  crime  was  discovered  the  captain  made  a  (  notable  oration, 
containing  how  much  these  dealings  offended  the  Almighty.  He 
exhorted  them  to  repentance  and  besought  all  the  company  to  pray 
that  it  might  please  God  to  look  on  their  present  miserable  state  ; 
and  such  was  the  mercy  of  God  that  the  same  night  there  arrived  a 
French  ship  in  that  port,  well  furnished  with  vittaile ;  and  such  was 
the  policy  of  the  English  that  they  became  masters  of  the  same,  and 
changing  ships  and  vitaling  them  they  set  sail  for  England ;  they 
saw  many  islands  of  ice,  and  arrived  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall  the  latter 
end  of  October.'  How  the  French  crew  supported  themselves  after 
Master  Hore  and  his  company  had  annexed  their  ship  and  provisions, 
we  are  not  told.  Probably  there  were  fishermen  among  them  who 
would  fare  sumptuously  where  cockneys  and  landsmen  starved  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  Support  themselves  they  did,  for  in  a  few  months' 
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time  the  Frenchmen  arrived  in  England  and  made  a  complaint  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who  '  hearing  the  great  distress  his  subjects  were 
in,  and  the  necessity  there  was  to  do  as  they  did,  paid  the  French- 
men full  recompense  of  his  own  purse.' 

The  next  notice,  with  any  details,  that  we  find  of  the  natives  of 
Newfoundland  is  in  the  time  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who,  on  the 
oth  of  August,  1583,  landed  in  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  where  lay 
several  fishing  vessels  of  other  nations,  and  took  possession  of  New- 
foundland in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  royal  arms  cut  in 
lead  were  affixed  to  a  wooden  pillar  near  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
flag  of  England  was  hoisted  and  unfurled,  Sir  Humphrey  afterwards 
explaining  to  all  foreigners  not  conversant  with  the  English  language 
the  meaning  of  the  proclamation.  Two  eye-witnesses  of  this 
ceremony,  Captain  Hayes  of  the  *  Golden  Hind  '  and  Captain  Kichard 
Whitbourne  of  Exmouth,  have  left  descriptions  of  the  aborigines  as 
they  found  them.  The  latter  had  during  a  period  of  forty  years  made 
numerous  voyages  to  Newfoundland,  and  from  his  <  chamber  at  the 
sign  of  the  gilded  cocke  in  Paternoster  Kow  in  London'  in  1622 
wrote  a  discourse  to  prove  how  '  worthy  and  beneficiall  a  plantation 
may  there  be  made.' 

He  says : — 

The  natural  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  they  are  but  few  in  number,  so  are 
they  something  rude  and  savage  people,  having  neither  knowledge  of  God  nor 
living  under  any  kind  of  civil  government.  In  their  habits,  customs,  and 
manners  they  resemble  the  Indians  of  the  continent,  from  whence  (I  suppose)  they 
come.  They  live  altogether  in  the  north  and  west  part  of  the  country,  which  is 
seldom  frequented  by  the  English.  But  the  French  and  Biscanies  (who  resort 
thither  yearly  for  the  whale-fishing,  and  also  for  the  cod-fish)  report  them  to  be  an 
ingenious  and  tractable  people  (being  well  used) :  they  are  ready  to  assist  them 
with  great  labour  and  patience  in  the  killing,  cutting,  and  boiling  of  whales,  and 
making  of  train  oil,  without  expectation  of  other  reward  than  a  little  bread  or  some 
such  small  hire. 

Further  on  the  same  writer  says  : — 

It  (Trinity  Harbour)  is  near  such  a  great  bay  lying  on  the  north  side  of  it,  to 
which  place  no  ships  repair  to  fish,  partly  in  regard  of  sundry  rocks  and  ledges 
lying  even  with  the  water  and  full  of  danger,  but  chiefly  (as  I  conjecture)  because 
the  savage  people  of  that  country  do  there  inhabit ;  many  of  them  secretly  every 
year  come  into  Trinity  Bay  and  harbour  in  the  night-time  purposely  to  steal  sails, 
lines,  hatchets,  hooks,  knives,  and  such-like  .  .  .  which  people,  if  they  might  be  re- 
duced to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Trinity  indeed,  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  a  most 
sweet  and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,  an  everlasting  honour  to  your  Majesty,  and 
the  heavenliest  blessing  to  those  poor  creatures,  who  are  buried  in  their  own  super- 
stitious ignorance.  The  task  thereof  would  prove  easy,  if  it  were  but  well  begun 
and  constantly  seconded  by  industrious  spirits,  and  no  doubt  but  God  Himself  would 
set  his  hand  to  rear  up  and  advance  so  noble,  so  pious,  and  so  Christian  a  building. 
...  If,  therefore,  near  the  harbour  of  Trinity  it  were  inhabited  by  some  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  I  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary  but  that  a  speedy  and  more 
certain  knowledge  might  be  had  of  the  country,  by  reason  those  savage  people  are 
so  near,  who,  being  politely  and  gently  handled,  much  good  might  be  wrought  upon 
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them,  for  I  have  had  apparent  proofs  of  their  ingenuous  and  subtile  dispositions,  and 
that  they  are  a  people  full  of  quick  and  lively  apprehension. 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  Whitbourne  as  his  testimony  is 
valuable  as  showing  the  apparently  tractable  and  docile  disposition 
of  the  native  Indians  previous  to  intercourse  with  the  British  !  Later 
on  we  shall  see  how  the  *  pious  work  '  of  redeeming  them  from  bar- 
barism was  effected. 

Captain  Hayes  bears  similar  evidence  as  to  the  natives  ;  he  says, 
*  The  savages  are  altogether  harmless.' 

John  Guy,  afterwards  Mayor  of  Bristol  in  1610,  established  a 
plantation  or  colony  at  Cupid's  Cove  in  Conception  Bay.  One  of  the 
patentees  of  Guy's  grant  was  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Guy 
met  with  the  natives,  whom  he  found  friendly  and  with  whom  he 
established  a  trade  in  furs.  For  two  years  he  persevered  in  the 
attempt  to  colonise,  when  scurvy — the  scourge  of  many  of  the  early 
attempts  at  colonising — broke  out,  and  several  of  his  company  died, 
which  induced  Guy  to  abandon  his  purpose  and  return  to  England, 
only  a  few  individuals,  who  thought  they  might  make  some  profit  by 
continuing  there,  remaining  in  the  country. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  unhappy  natives  if  men  like 
John  Guy  and  Whitbourne  had  established  permanent  hold  on  the 
country,  but  before  long  the  short-sighted  policy  that  too  often  rules 
in  England  induced  the  British  Government  to  discourage  and  even, 
to  forbid  colonisation  in  Newfoundland.     Prompted  by  a  handful  of 
interested  merchants,  England  endeavoured  to  keep  the  island  as  a 
mere  fishing  station,  which  she  believed  would  prove  a  nursery  for  her 
navy.   In  spite,  however,  of  stringent  rules  to  that  effect,  it  proved  im- 
possible altogether  to  prevent  settlers  from  establishing  themselves 
on  so  large  an  island,  but  instead  of  the  advent  of  respectable  and  ener- 
getic colonists,  it  became  '  a  sanctuary  for  men  that  broke  in  England.' 
Deserters  from  the  navy,  refugees  from  Ireland,  reckless  and  unruly 
characters  of  all  kinds  who  dare  not  return  to  their  own  country,  sought 
an  asylum  in  Newfoundland.     There  was  no  government ;  every  man 
could  do  what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes,  provided  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  fishery  regulations  laid  down  by  the '  fishing  admiral,'  as 
the  master  of  the  first  fishing  vessel  from  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick 
that  entered  a  harbour  on  the  opening  of  the  fishing  season  was  termed. 
The  English  statute-book  was  then  disgraced  by  the  sanguinary  code 
which  decreed  that  a  man's  life  paid  the  penalty  of  the  theft  of  a  sheep,, 
or  the  stealing  of  a  cow  ;  and  no  doubt  to  rough  and  ignorant  men,  as 
were  for  the  most  part  these  skippers  of  fishing  vessels,  it  appeared 
simple  justice,  while  invested  with  the  brief  authority  of  a  fishing  season, 
to  punish  petty  larceny  on  the  part  of  the  natives  with  death.     We 
know  that  the  Ked  Indians,  hitherto  only  acquainted  with  implements 
of  stone  or  bone,  did  not  resist  the  temptation  of  occasionally  pur- 
loining such  inestimable  treasures  as  a  steel  knife,  or  iron  hatchet  and 
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fishhooks.  Probably  if  any  trifling  article  were  missed,  the  first  Indian 
seen  was  shot  in  revenge.  After  a  time  it  became  the  habit  on  the 
part  of  the  fishermen  to  shoot  an  Indian  whenever  they  got  a  chance. 
Cupidity  added  to  the  zest  for  shooting  Indians,  as  they  often  wore 
rich  furs,  and  the  French  and  English  furriers  deliberately  shot  the 
natives  to  obtain  possession  of  their  deer  and  fox  skin  robes.  Not 
many  years  ago  persons  were  still  living  on  the  north-western  coast 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the  number  of  '  head  '  of 
Indians  they  had  killed,  the  record  of  such  murders  being  scored  on 
their  gun-stocks. 

The  Newfoundland  Indians  were  distinguished  as  Ked  Indians 
from  their  habit  of  daubing  their  garments,  canoes,  weapons,  and  all 
their  possessions  with  red  ochre  mixed  with  grease.  Whether  this 
custom  had  any  religious  significance,  as  with  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  who  regard  red  as  a  sacred  colour ;  whether  it  was  merely  a 
traditional  custom,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the  habit  of  using  a 
coating  of  ochre  and  grease  on  their  skins  to  protect  them  from  the 
attacks  of  mosquitos  and  black  flies  which  swarm  in  countless 
myriads  in  woods  and  wilds  during  the  summer,  it  is  impossible  to 
say. 

<  Beothuk'  is  believed  to  be  the  name  by  which  these  Indians 
distinguished  their  nation ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  generic  expression  for 
Indian,  equivalent  to  our  '  men.'  So  the '  Apaches,'  Dakotahs  (Sioux) 
and  many  other  Indian  tribes,  are  all  names  signifying  '  the  people.' 
The  Eskimo  call  themselves  'Innuits,'  which  has  a  similar  meaning, 
*  Eskimo '  being  derived  from  l  Ashkimai,'  i.e.  '  eaters  of  raw  flesh,' 
a  term  applied  to  them  in  contempt  by  the  Cree  and  Sauteaux 
Indians. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Beothuks  were  never  a  numerous  race ; 
but,  apart  from  the  sadness  of  their  fate,  they  were  a  peculiarly  inte- 
resting race ;  their  origin  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  the  scanty 
vocabulary  of  their  language  which  alone  has  been  rescued  from 
oblivion  is  said  to  show  little  or  no  affinity  to  the  great  Algonquin 
tongue,  dialects  of  which  were  spoken  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
north-west  of  America.  The  distinguished  American  ethnologist, 
Mr.  A.  Gatschet,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Beothuk  language,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  belongs 
to  a  *  separate  linguistic  family,  clearly  distinct  from  Innuit,  Tinne, 
Iroquois,  and  Algonkin.'  The  study  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
language  of  isolated  tribes,  on  an  island  like  Newfoundland,  is  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  the  ethnologist,  when  it  is  found 
that  such  a  people  differ  substantially  in  these  respects  from  the 
nations  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  it  being  a  received  axiom 
that,  in  general,  islands  derive  their  aboriginal  population  from  the 
nearest  mainland. 

Whence,  then,  came  the  Beothuks  to  Newfoundland  ? 
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Some  authors  have  asserted  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
Northmen  about  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  If  Newfoundland 
be  really  identical  with  Vinland,  it  would  not  be  impossible  that 
some  of  the  company  of  Thorfin  and  Grudrid  his  wife,  numbering 
about  seventy  men  and  women,  who  settled  in  Vinland,  and  esta- 
blished a  trade  with  the  Skroellingers  after  the  death  of  Thorwald, 
may  have  intermarried  with  Skroellingers  and  Indians,  and  that 
some  of  the  old  Viking  blood  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  Beothuk  tribe. 

Sir  William  Dawson,  F.R.S.,  informs  us,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
4  Fossil  Men,'  that  the  Mic-macs  of  Nova  Scotia  have  traditions  of  a 
primitive  people  whom  their  ancestors  had  driven  from  Nova  Scotia 
into  Cape  Breton,  and  pursued  into  Newfoundland  across  the  com- 
paratively narrow  sea  separating  the  two  islands.  In  1768  Mr.  John 
Cartwright  made  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Newfoundland. 
He  had  been  told  by  a  Red  Indian  boy,  named  *  June,'  that  a  people 
called  by  the  boy  '  Canadians '  possessed  the  western  shores  of  the 
Great  Lake,  over  sixty  miles  long,  which  is  now  known  as  Red 
Indian  Lake.  On  the  eastern  shores  of  this  lake  a  great  part  of  the 
Beothuk  tribe  had  their  headquarters.  *  June '  also  said  that  his 
people  held  no  intercourse  with  the  Canadians,  and  that  they  saw 
no  signs  of  each  other  during  whole  winters.  Cartwright  did  not 
explore  the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  so  that  we  know  nothing  as 
to  the  tribe  to  which  these  'Canadians'  belonged.  So  entirely 
ignorant  were  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the  interior  of 
the  island,  that  possibly  the  Mic-macs  had  effected  a  permanent 
settlement  in  the  country  long  before  their  presence  was  suspected. 

It  seems  singular  that  so  little  was  then  known  of  an  island  that 
had  nominally  been  a  British  possession  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 
However,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  another  hundred  years  the 
coasts  alone  have  been  thoroughly  explored.  One  or  two  enterpris- 
ing travellers  have  indeed  visited  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  but 
except  to  them  and  a  few  hunters  and  trappers,  the  interior  remains 
as  much  as  ever  *  terra  incognita.'  No  Beothuk  has  been  seen  alive 
since  1828,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  a  few  individuals  of  the  perse- 
cuted tribe  may  still  drag  on  a  life  of  concealment  and  misery  in  the 
great  trackless  forests,  or  hiding  like  wild  beasts  amid  the  unknown 
rocks  and  barrens  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  of  which  till 
the  coming  of  the  white  men,  they  had  been  the  free  and  happy 
owners.  The  more  probable  supposition,  however,  is,  that  if  any 
remnant  of  the  race  escaped  the  barbarity  of  trappers  and  fishermen, 
it  retreated  across  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
vast  interior  of  Labrador. 

Sir  Richard  Bonny  castle  mentions  being,  in  1831,  in  the  Bay  of 
the  Seven  Islands  in  Labrador,  when  the  inhabitants  were  greatly 
alarmed  by '  the  sudden  appearance  amongst  them  of  a  fierce-looking 
people  of  whom  they  had  neither  knowledge  nor  tradition,'  and  who 
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were  different  from  the  Montagnais  with  whom  they  sometimes 
traded.  Professor  Jukes,  when  residing  in  Newfoundland,  was  told  of 
a  body  of  '  strange  men  in  red  deer  skins  having  been  seen  on  the 
Labrador  coast.'  James  Howley,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Geological  Surveyor 
to  the  Newfoundland  Government,  whose  unwearying  researches 
have  brought  to  light  and  preserved  many  valuable  Beothuk 
remains  that  otherwise  would  have  perished,  and  whose  authority  on 
all  matters  relating  to  theories  and  facts  concerning  the  island  and 
its  aborigines  is  of  great  value,  is  of  opinion,  that  if  any  representa- 
tives of  the  people  remain,  they  must  have  migrated  to  the  coast 
opposite  the  Belle  Isle  Straits. 

The  Beothuks,  it  is  said,  were  on  friendly  terms  with  a  tribe  of 
Indians  from  Labrador,  whom  they  named  '  Shaunamuncs.'  These 
people  were  not  Eskimo,  whom  the  Beothuks,  like  most  other 
Indians,  hated,  and  despised  on  account  of  their  filthy  habits. 

The  Shaunamuncs,  like  the  Beothuks,  dressed  in  deerskins, 
but  did  not  redden  them  with  ochre.  Most  probably  they  were 
Nasquapee  or  Montagnais  Indians,  both  of  which  tribes  still  inhabit 
Labrador.  With  this  friendly  tribe  some  kind  of  trade  was  carried 
on,  and  they  are  said  to  have  mutually  visited  each  other's  countries 
in  former  days.  The  stone  hatchets  and  celts  used  by  the  Beothuks 
are  supposed  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  Shaunamuncs.  The  art  of 
making  stone  implements  was  very  generally  known  and  practised 
amongst  Indian  tribes,  though  some  were  much  more  skilful  than 
others  in  the  manufacture.  To  shape  and  polish  a  celt  or  arrow  out 
of  stone,  to  people  unacquainted  with  metals,  was  a  tedious  and 
lengthy  process ;  to  perfect  a  fine  hatchet  or  tomahawk  was  sometimes 
the  work  of  a  lifetime.  The  art  was  not  universal,  some  tribes  being 
especially  famous  for  the  skill  of  their  arrow  and  hatchet  makers. 
The  productions  of  these  skilled  artificers  were  eagerly  sought  by 
warriors  and  hunters  of  other  nations,  and  traders  of  stone  weapons 
seem  to  have  been  privileged  persons,  often  permitted  to  journey 
from  tribe  to  tribe  unmolested.  This  fact  accounts  for  green  stone 
and  flint  celts,  &c.,  being  found  in  far  distant  countries,  where  no  such 
stone  as  that  of  which  they  are  made  is  to  be  found.  Such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  Beothuks  ;  they  had  plenty  of  material,  but  their  skill 
may  not  have  been  so  great  as  that  of  the  Shaunamuncs.  That  they 
manufactured  steatite  or  soapstone  utensils  for  themselves  is  certain, 
as  the  quarry  may  still  be  seen  whence  they  obtained  it,  some  of  the 
half-cut  vessels  being  in  statu  quo.  The  soapstone  pots,  how- 
ever, were  a  rough  manufacture  and  the  material  soft  and  easily 
worked. 

After  Europeans  began  to  settle  in  Newfoundland  the  intercourse 
between  the  Shaunamuncs  and  the  Eed  Indians  must  have  become 
more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain,  and  as  the  latter  were  now  able 
to  purloin  the  metal  axes  and  knives  of  the  invader,-!,  it  would  be  of 
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less  importance  to  them  to  maintain  a  trade  for  stone  ones.  As  their 
white  enemies  gained  a  greater  extent  of  the  coast,  the  Beothuks 
were  hemmed  more  and  more  into  the  interior,  till  at  length  their 
position  became  one  of  complete  isolation. 

We  are  wont  to  shudder  over  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  the 
Indians  by  their  Spanish  conquerors,  and  to  deplore  the  cruelty  with 
which  the  native  races  are  still  too  frequently  treated  by  our 
American  cousins  ;  but  no  Spanish  freebooter  or  Yankee  could  show 
more  utter  disregard  for  the  life  of  an  Indian  than  did  Britishers  in 
Newfoundland. 

Cartwright  says : — 

The  Red  Indians  have  no  intercourse  with  Europeans,  except  an  hostile  one, 
which  there  is  great  reason  to  think  is  founded  on  their  part  upon  a  just,  and  to  an 
uncivilised  people,  a  noble  resentment  of  wrongs.  On  the  part  of  the  English 
fishers,  it  is  an  inhumanity  that  sinks  them  far  below  the  level  of  savages.  The 
wantonness  of  their  cruelties  toward  these  poor  wretches  has  frequently  been 
almost  incredible. 

In  illustration  of  his  assertion  he  relates  the  following  inci- 
dent. 

One  day  a  small  family  of  Beothuks  was  surprised  in  their 
wigwam  by  a  party  of  fishermen.  On  the  appearance  of  their  foes, 
the  Indians  fled  in  consternation,  all  except  one  woman  on  the  eve 
of  becoming  a  mother,  who,  being  unable  to  follow  her  companions, 
gave  herself  up  as  a  prisoner,  endeavouring  by  signs  to  implore  mercy 
from  her  captors.  Her  gesticulations  and  entreaties  were  in  vain  ;  one 
of  the  wretches  with  a  well-directed  blow  ripped  open  the  body  of  the 
unhappy  woman,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  expired  in  agony  at  their 
feet.  Not  content  with  murder,  the  monsters  proceeded  to  mutilate 
the  body  in  a  barbarous  manner,  and  on  their  return  boasted  of  what 
they  had  done,  exhibiting  in  triumph  the  hands  of  their  victim,  which 
they  had  cut  off  and  retained  as  a  trophy. 

Such  shocking  barbarities  were  not  confined  to  the  last  century, 
as  the  following  anecdote,  related  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  heard 
it  from  one  of  the  party  present,  will  show.  Some  fifty  years 
ago  a  small  party  set  out  from  one  of  the  settlements  to  '  look  for 
Indians,'  as  it  was  termed.  Before  long  some  tracks  were  dis- 
covered, and  on  rounding  a  point  of  rock  three  or  four  Indians  came 
in  view,  all  of  whom  they  forthwith  shot,  save  one  who  was  taken 
alive  and  brought  up  to  the  leader  of  the  band.  The  Indian  made 
gestures  beseeching  for  mercy,  then  tore  open  the  breast  of  her  robe 
to  show  them  she  was  a  woman,  whereupon  the  leader  (whose  name 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give)  fired  and  shot  her  dead. 

There  is  no  object  in  quoting  further  stories  all  of  the  same 
terrible  nature  ;  these  two  will  sufficiently  prove  the  sort  of  treatment 
the  Beothuks  experienced  from  the  settlers.  It  cannot  be  wondered 
at  if,  when  opportunity  offered,  they  avenged  their  wrongs,  though, 
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as  they  possessed  no  weapons  except  arrows  and  spears,  the  odds  were 
all  against  them. 

When  at  length  a  government  was  established,  which  was  not 
till  1728,  when  the  first  governor  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  such  proceedings  were  approved  ;  probably  the 
Government  was  altogether  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  for  when 
Mr.  Cartwright,  in  1768,  brought  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Ked 
Indians  under  the  notice  of  governor  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  effect  that,  it  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  King  that  his  subjects  in  Newfoundland 

do  treat  the  said  savages  with  the  greatest  inhumanity,  and  frequently  destroy  them 
without  the  least  provocation  or  remorse  :  in  order,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
inhuman  barbarity,  and  that  the  perpetrators  of  such  atrocious  crimes  may  be 
brought  to  due  punishment,  it  is  his  Majesty's  royal  will  and  pleasure  that  I  do 
express  his  abhorrence  of  such  inhuman  barbarity,  and  I  do  strictly  enjoin  and  re- 
quire all  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  live  in  amity  and  brotherly  kindness  with  the 
native  savages  in  the  said  island  of  Newfoundland.  I  do  also  require  and  command 
all  officers  and  magistrates  to  use  their  utmost  diligence  to  discover  and  apprehend 
all  persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  murdering  any  of  the  said  native  Indians,  in  order 
that  such  offenders  may  be  sent  over  to  England  to  be  tried  for  such  capital  crimes 
as  by  the  statute  of  10  &  11  William  III.  for  encouraging  the  trade  to  Newfound- 
laud  is  directed. 

After  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  time  a  similar  proclamation  was  issued 
by  succeeding  governors  for  many  years,  but  to  no  effect.  There 
were  no  means  of  enforcing  in  the  interior,  or  at  any  considerable 
distance  along  the  coasts,  the  provisions  of  a  proclamation  issued  at 
St.  John's.  So  persecution  and  slaughter  of  the  Eed  Indians  con- 
tinued, till  at  the  present  day  the  race  is  generally  regarded  as 
extinct. 

According  to  Whitbourne  the  French  were  at  first  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Beothuks,  who  assisted  them  in  fishing  and  preparing 
oil.  What  led  to  a  rupture  of  friendly  relations  is  not  very  clear, 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  French  offered  a  reward 
for  the  heads  of  Eed  Indians. 

After  the  English  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton,  the  governor  of  Newfoundland  was  alarmed  at  re- 
ceiving information  that  parties  of  Mic-mac  Indians  were  coming 
over  from  Cape  Breton  and  establishing  themselves  in  Newfoundland. 
All  through  the  war  these  Indians  had  been  efficient  and  faithful 
allies  of  the  French,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  latter  were  now 
using  them  to  further  designs  upon  Newfoundland.  Accordingly  the 
governor  issued  orders  to  the  Mic-macs  to  withdraw  from  the  island, 
which  seems  to  have  met  with  little  attention,  for  the  Mic-macs 
instead  of  retiring  effected  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  colony, 
maintained  their  friendly  relations  with  the  French,  and  before  long 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  offered 
reward  for  the  heads  of  Beothuks. 
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At  first  the  Mic-macs  and  the  native  Indians  are  said  to  have 
been  on  friendly  terms ;  if  so,  we  may  conclude  that  the  tribes  en- 
tered into  some  alliance  together,  as  no  less  an  authority  than 
Schoolcraft  says  that  '  an  Indian  nation  regards  themselves  as  at  war 
with  all  others  not  in  actual  alliance.'  Unhappily  some  of  the  Mic- 
macs,  tempted  by  the  hope  of  reward  from  the  French,  privately 
shot  two  of  the  Red  Indians,  and  were  descending  a  river  near  St. 
George's  Bay  with  the  heads  hidden  in  their  canoe,  when  they 
chanced  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  Beothuks.  The  latter,  with  the 
usual  hospitality  of  Indians,  ignorant  of  the  treachery  of  which  the 
Mic-macs  had  been  guilty,  invited  them  ashore  to  a  feast.  The  Mic- 
macs  accepted  the  invitation.  Whilst  preparations  were  in  progress 
for  the  entertainment,  some  of  the  children  of  the  tribe  examined 
the  canoe  of  the  visitors,  discovered  the  concealed  heads,  and 
confided  the  secret  to  their  people.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the 
discovery  till  each  Mic-mac  had  taken  his  place  at  the  feast,  seated 
between  two  of  the  Beothuks,  who  at  a  given  signal  turned  on  their 
guests  and  slew  them.  After  this  the  two  tribes  fought  whenever 
opportunity  offered;  the  Mic-macs,  being  supplied  by  the  French  with 
firearms,  of  course  had  the  advantage. 

Cook,  the  celebrated  navigator,  who  was  for  some  time  engaged 
on  a  survey  of  the  Newfoundland  coasts,  where  several  of  his  survey- 
ing marks  are  still  to  be  seen,  penetrated  for  some  distance  into  the 
interior,  where,  it  is  said,  he  discovered  some  of  the  large  lakes,  but 
John  Cartwright  is  the  first  European  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
who  succeeded  in  reaching  Red  Indian  Lake  by  way  of  the  Exploits 
river.  His  account  of  his  journey,  though  most  interesting,  has,  I 
believe,  never  been  published  in  full,  but  it  has  been  the  source 
from  which  much  of  the  information  we  have  of  the  Beothuk  manners 
and  customs  has  been  derived.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owner 
of  the  MS.  I  am  enabled  to  quote  from  it.  Mr.  Cartwright  under- 
took *  to  explore  the  unknown  interior  parts  of  Newfoundland,  to 
examine  into  the  practicability  of  travelling  from  shore  to  shore, 
across  the  body  of  that  island,  and  to  acquire  a  more  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  settlements  of  the  Eed  Indians,  as  well  as  to  surprise  if 
possible  one  or  more  of  those  savages,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
in  time  a  friendly  intercourse  with  them  ' — a  tribe  as  he  observes 
with  whom,  though  the  original  native  inhabitants  of  a  country  so 
long  in  our  possession,  we  held  no  intercourse  whatever,  '  except 
indeed  the  unfriendly  one  of  reciprocal  injuries  and  murders.'  Cart- 
wright believed  he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  great  lake  now  known 
as  Red  Indian  Lake,  but  called  by  him  Lieutenant's  Lake.  He  and 
his  brother  (who  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Labrador),  with  a  party 
of  thirteen  others,  started  on  the  24th  of  August,  1768,  from  Indian 
Point  in  Notre-Dame  Bay  and  pulled  a  short  distance  up  the  river 
Exploits  to  a  place  named  Start  Rattle.  Here  they  left  the  boats  ard 
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began  their  search  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  party  was 
divided  into  two,  each  company  taking  opposite  banks  of  the  river. 
They  had  to  carry  all  their  provisions  on  their  backs,  as  well  as  fowl- 
ing-pieces, pistols,  and  *  heavy  rifled  guns,'  which  were  always  loaded, 
as  they  feared  an  attack  from  lurking  enemies  in  the  unknown 
region.  Before  long  they  came  upon  wigwams  recently  erected  and 
'  other  apparatus,'  which,  indeed,  were  so  numerous  that  the  party 
were  in  high  spirits,  as  they  expected  soon  to  *  find  parties  of  the 
savages.'  Their  attention  was  particularly  struck  by  the  great  scale 
of  the  preparations  made  by  the  Beothuks  for  taking  deer.  Vast 
herds  of  cariboo  deer  range  throughout  the  interior  of  Newfound- 
land. On  the  approach  of  winter  they  migrate  southwards,  crossing 
the  river  Exploits  in  thousands ;  and  in  order  to  capture  the  deer  on 
these  migrations  the  Indians  made  fences  so  high  and  strong  that 
the  deer  could  neither  jump  over,  nor  force  a  way  through  them, 
but  were  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  purposely  left  openings,  at 
which  the  hunters  stationed  themselves  and  slaughtered  abundance  of 
deer  with  comparative  ease.  These  fences  were  made  by  partially 
cutting  through  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  causing  it  to  fall  in  the  de- 
sired direction,  parallel  with  the  river,  each  tree  being  guided  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  one  next  to  it.  The  fences'were  from  six  to  ten  feet  high  ; 
the  weak  parts  were  filled  up  and  strengthened  with  branches.  In 
places  where  the  trees  grew  too  stunted,  or  were  too  scattered  to  be 
available  for  fences,  the  Indians  placed  '  sewels.'  These  were  thin 
sticks  about  six  feet  long,  which  were  stuck  into  the  ground,  tassels 
of  birch  bark  being  fastened  to  the  end  so  as  to  wave  to  and  fro  with 
the  least  breath  of  air.  The  sewels  were  pricked  into  the  ground  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  a  dozen  yards  apart,  and  were  effectual  in  frighten- 
ing and  turning  back  the  deer. 

Deer  fences  skirted  the  banks  of  the  river  for  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
At  certain  places  there  were  small  half-moon  breastworks  erected, 
behind  which  the  hunters  crowded  and  shot  the  passing  deer  with 
arrows,  though  sometimes  they  killed  their  game  with  spears,  and 
would  follow  in  their  canoes  when  deer  took  to  the  water. 

Fences  on  a  similar  plan  were  used  by  Indians  on  some  of  the 
Canadian  rivers,  though  nowhere  do  they  seem  to  have  been  under- 
taken on  so  great  a  scale  as  in  Newfoundland. 

At  that  time  the  number  of  the  Beothuks  was  estimated  at  from 
two  to  three  hundred  souls,  but  from  the  numerous  wigwams  he  saw 
on  his  journey,  Cartwright  was  inclined  to  believe  the  tribe  must 
amount  to  at  least  500  individuals.  As  it  is  probable  they  had 
residences  in  other  localities,  the  computation  does  not  appear  ex 
cessive. 

Although  numerous  dwellings  and  traces  of  Eed  Indians  were 
found,  none  of  the  natives  were  met  with  on  this  journey.  The 
adroitness  of  the  Beothuks  in  hiding  themselves,  learnt  no  doubt 
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from  sad  necessity,  was  extreme.  Any  of  the  people  still  occupying 
the  country  through  which  Cartwright  passed  could  probably  easily 
have  concealed  themselves,  but  as  it  was  summer,  the  greater  number 
would  then  have  left  the  lake  and  their  wigwams  by  the  river.  It 
was  the  habit  of  the  Beothuks  to  go  inland  during  the  winter  and 
to  return  to  the  coasts  and  adjacent  islands  during  the  summer 
months.  It  was  when  resorting  to  the  seashore  that  they  were  so 
cruelly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  fishermen,  but  the  reason  for 
their  running  the  risk  was  obvious. 

During  autumn  they  were  able  to  supply  themselves  abundantly 
with  venison,  which  was  kept  in  large  storehouses  forty  or  fifty  feet 
long,  for  use  during  winter,  the  frost  preserving  the  meat.  In  January 
1810  a  party  who,  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Holloway,  set  out  up 
the  Exploits  river,  then  frozen  over,  in  quest  of  Red  Indians,  came 
upon  one  of  these  storehouses,  in  which  they  found  about  a  hundred 
carcases  of  venison.  The  Beothuk  cuisine  must  have  been  a  good 
one,  for  in  these  storehouses  they  also  preserved  dried  salmon,  dried 
eggs,  dried  lobster-tails,  seal-oil,  and  deer's  paunches  filled  with  fat. 
A  kind  of  sausage  made  of  seal's  fat,  livers,  and  eggs  was  one  of  the 
dainties. 

The  wigwams  were  conical  in  shape,  formed  of  long  poles  covered 
with  deer-skins  or  sheets  of  birch-rind  laid  sheet  upon  sheet  in  the 
manner  of  tiles.  In  these  wigwams  they  made  oblong  hollows  in  the 
earth,  and  lined  them  with  young  branches  of  fir  and  pine,  for  sleep- 
ing places.  This  kind  of  sleeping  place  has  been  considered  peculiar 
to  the  Indians  of  Newfoundland.  However,  among  a  far  distant 
tribe  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  *  Atnahs,'  whose  lands 
are  contiguous  to  Thompson's  River,  the  women  are  accustomed  to 
prove  their  industry  by  digging  holes  in  the  ground  which  they  inlay 
with  grass  or  branches.  Such  nest-like  hollows  can  only  be  used  as 
places  of  repose,  and  seem  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  sleep- 
ing places  of  the  Beothuks.  Beds  of  spruce  branches  are  commonly 
used  amongst  various  tribes  of  North  American  Indians.  They  are 
made  by  sticking  a  number  of  springy  branches  close  together,  in  a 
standing  position  in  the  ground,  and  in  this  fashion  form  an  elastic 
and  comfortable  substitute  for  a  mattress.  In  Cape  Breton  a  dying 
Indian  is  always  laid  on  a  bed  of  spruce  branches,  as  it  is  held  an 
Indian  can  die  on  no  other  couch. 

The  Beothuk  canoe  is  said  to  be  different  in  shape  to  that  of  all 
other  Indians.  It  was  about  seventeen  feet  long  and  seven  wide,  and 
made  of  birch-bark,  and  was  shaped  something  like  an  elongated 
crescent  coming  to  a  point  at  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  vessel.  A 
slight  rod  served  as  a  keel,  and  the  seams  were  sewn  with  fine  spruce- 
root,  and  caulked  with  a  preparation  of  turpentine,  oil,  and  ochre.  A 
thwart  was  introduced  in  the  centre  and  at  each  end  of  the  canoe,  to 
keep  the  sides  apart,  and  the  inside  of  the  frail  structure  was  lined 
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throughout  with  thin,  flat  sticks.  These  canoes  were  ballasted  with 
stones,  over  which  was  laid  a  covering  of  sods  and  moss,  on  which  the 
Indians  knelt  while  paddling.  In  fine  weather  they  occasionally 
fixed  a  very  slight  mast  to  the  middle  thwart,  and  sailed  these  rickety 
craft,  in  which  they  must  have  ventured  considerable  distances,  as 
Beothuk  remains  have  been  found  on  Funk  Island,  which  is  thirty 
miles  from  the  main  island.  Funk  Island  was  formerly  covered  with 
multitudes  of  the  now  extinct  great  auk,  whose  presence  doubtless 
induced  the  Beothuks  to  visit  an  island  on  which  landing  is  impos- 
sible unless  the  weather  be  exceptionally  calm. 

Until  recent  times  the  walrus  frequented  Newfoundland  seas,  and 
the  Beothuks  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  securing  these  huge 
visitors  from  arctic  regions,  as  some  of  the  Red  Indian  ornaments 
and  counters  for  games,  are  carved  out  of  walrus-tusk.  These  orna- 
ments are  peculiar.  Cartwright  supposed  some  which  he  found  to 
have  been  worn  as  armlets  or  charms,  from  the  fact  of  a  slender  thong 
being  attached  to  some  of  them.  The  recent  discovery  of  a  grave 
containing  the  body  of  a  child  enveloped  in  a  deer-skin  robe,  has 
shown  that  the  supposed  armlets  were  worn  as  ornaments  attached 
to  a  fringe  into  which  the  edges  of  the  deer-skin  were  sliced.  Some 
are  triangular  in  shape,  but  many  of  the  ornaments  resemble  two-  or 
three-pronged  forks  with  a  wide  handle.  They  vary  from  an  inch  to 
five  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  are  made  of  deer-bone.  Usually  on 
both  faces  are  scratched  or  engraved  notches  and  lines,  forming 
designs,  some  of  which  are  intricate  and  show  considerable  ingenuity 
and  fertility  of  invention. 

The  common  Indian  vapour  bath  was  in  frequent  use  amongst  the 
Beothuks.  It  was  made  by  heating  stones  red  hot,  which  were  then 
introduced  under  a  small  birch-bark  hut  somewhat  resembling  a  large 
beehive,  the  patient  or  bather — as  the  case  might  be — pouring  water 
on  the  stones,  by  which  a  dense  steam  was  produced. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Eed  Indians,  we  are  almost  entirely 
in  the  dark.  Whitbourne  declares  that  they  believed  the  Great 
Spirit  stuck  an  arrow  into  the  ground,  and  from  thence  they  issued. 
This  seems  but  another  version  of  the  tradition  very  general  amongst 
Indian  nations,  many  of  which  assign  their  origin  to  the  earth  or 
rocks.  The  Choctaws  believed  that  they  '  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  earth,  a  numerous  and  mighty  people.'  The  Oneidas  point  to  a 
large  boulder  of  flesh-coloured  granite,  from  which  they  think  they 
sprang,  and  the  Hurons  are  said  to  have  believed  that  they  issued 
from  a  hole  in  the  mountain-side.  Cartwright  says  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  '  obtain  the  least  insight  into  the  religion  of  the  Eed 
Indians,'  and  thought  it  remarkable  that  in  a  journey  of  about 
seventy  miles  through  the  heart  of  their  winter  resort,  he  had  not 
met  with  a  single  object  that  appeared  to  be  devoted  to  any  reli- 
gious or  superstitious  purpose,  unless  it  were  the  carved  bones  of 
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which  we  have  spoken.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  persons  that  if 
the  natives  had  any  worship  it  was  that  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  on 
this  point  the  evidence  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  singular 
that,  although  vocabularies  have  been  taken  of  their  language,  sup- 
plied by  natives  captured  from  time  to  time,  and  a  Beothuk  Society 
was  established,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to  preserve  any 
knowledge  that  could  be  obtained  of  the  fast-expiring  race,  no  infor- 
mation seems  ever  to  have  been  acquired  on  such  an  important  point. 
However  the  recent  discovery,  in  Notre  Dame  Bay,  on  a  small  island, 
of  the  child's  grave  already  alluded  to,  throws  some  light  on  the 
hopes  and  beliefs  of  the  Ked  Indians  regarding  a  future  state.  The 
body  lay  on  the  left  side  as  if  asleep,  the  legs  drawn  up,  and  the  arms 
lying  along  the  sides,  as  if  the  child  slept.  The  body  was  in  won- 
derful preservation,  even  the  skin  and  nails  remaining.  We  know 
some  tribes  lament  more  over  the  loss  of  a  child  than  at  the  death  of 
a  grown  person,  on  the  ground  of  the  helplessness  of  its  soul  in  the 
strange  spiritland.  The  '  happy  hunting  grounds  '  to  which  nearly 
all  Indian  people  looked  forward  after  death,  lay  to  the  westward,  far 
beyond  the  setting  sun.  The  Beothuk  parents  believed  that  their 
child's  journey  to  that  distant  country  would  be  a  toilsome  and  tedious 
one,  so  with  the  little  corpse  they  had  buried  all  things  needful  by  the 
way  :  packets  of  dried  meat  and  fish,  drinking  cups  of  birch-bark,  tiny 
canoes  lest  there  should  be  rivers  or  lakes  over  which  the  soul  must 
cross,  and  bows  and  arrows  to  bring  down  game  when  the  supply  of 
food  which  was  provided  should  be  exhausted.  Several  pairs  of  moc- 
casins were  ready,  so  that  the  youthful  feet  might  not  be  bruised  on 
the  long,  long  journey.  Beside  the  body  was  a  curious  little  wooden 
figure,  which  one  would  suppose  was  a  doll,  but  for  the  fact  that 
Cormack  found  three  small  wooden  images  of  a  similar  kind  when 
he  visited  the  burial-place  of  Mary  March  at  Eed  Indian  Lake.  This 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  these  images  or  dolls 
interred  with  the  dead  had  some  religious  or  mystical  signification. 
The  idea  that  the  welfare  of  the  soul,  and  its  reception  in  the  unseen 
world,  were  influenced  by  the  value  and  variety  of  the  offerings  in- 
terred with  the  body  may  have  been  held  by  the  Beothuks,  for  in 
this  instance  the  boy  had  been  buried  in  his  finest  clothes,  the  deer- 
skin robe  being  fringed,  and  masy  carved  ornaments  decorated  the 
border. 

Few  Indian  nations  were  free  from  a  belief  in  the  malignant 
powers  of  evil  spirits,  and  a  dread  of  their  vindictiveness,  which  was 
so  vivid  as,  in  some  cases,  to  embitter  existence,  and  to  drive 
whole  tribes  to  actions  of  '  folly  and  cruelty.'  A  black  man  or  devil, 
called  '  Aich-mud-yim,'  was  declared  to  have  been  seen  at  the  great 
lake,  and  described  as  having  a  long  beard  and  being  dressed  in 
beaver  skins. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  deciding  to  what  branch  of  the  great  Indian 
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family  the  Beothuks  belonged,  is  the  difficulty  of  tracing  their 
language  to  a  common  root.  The  vocabularies  extant  are  principally 
derived  from  one  taken  in  1820  by  the  Eev.  J.  Leigh  from  a  Eed 
Indian  woman  called  « Demasduit,'  by  the  whites  named  Mary  March  ; 
and  another  obtained  by  Mr.  Cormack,  who  traversed  the  country  in 
1828.  Cormack  seems  to  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  everything 
concerning  the  native  Indians,  and  had  good  opportunity  for  studying 
them,  as  while  he  resided  in  Newfoundland,  an  Indian  girl  called 
Shannandithit  was  captured  and  lived  for  some  time  in  St.  John's, 
a  year  of  which  she  spent  in  Cormack's  house.  She  learnt  a  little 
English,  but  when  we  remember  how  difficult  it  is  for  educated 
persons  to  translate  into  a  foreign  tongue,  we  must  allow  for  grave 
errors  in  a  vocabulary  acquired  from  an  Indian  whose  language  pro- 
bably had  no  term  to  convey  the  word  she  was  called  upon  to  translate. 

When  Elliot  was  engaged  on  his  Massachusetts  Indian  Bible,  in 
working  at  the  song  of  Deborah,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  rendering 
the  passage  *  the  mother  of  Sisera  cried  through  the  lattice.'  At 
length  he  called  an  Indian  and  described  to  him,  as  well  as  he  could, 
a  lattice  window ;  but  on  further  inquiry  the  missionary  found  that 
his  translation,  according  to  the  assistance  he  had  received  from  the 
Indian,  would  literally  mean  *the  mother  of  Sisera  looked  through  an 
eel-pot.'  The  Indian,  having  no  idea  of  any  latticework  except  for 
eel-pots,  supplied  the  only  term  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 

No  Ked  Indian  appears  to  have  been  seen  in  St.  John's  till  the 
time  of  Governor  Gambier,  when,  in  1803,  a  woman  was  captured  as 
she  was  paddling  in  a  canoe  to  one  of  the  small  islands  to  take  birds' 
eggs.  Her  captor,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  reward,  took  her  to  the 
capital  city.  The  following  account  is  given  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Anspach. 

She  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  very  docile,  and  evidently  different 
from  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  or  savages  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  She 
was  of  a  copper  colour,  with  black  eyes  and  hair  like  the  hair  of  a  European.  She 
showed  a  passionate  fondness  for  children.  Being  introduced  into  a  large  assembly 
by  Governor  Gambier,  never  were  astonishment  and  pleasure  more  strongly  depicted 
in  a  human  countenance  than  hers  exhibited.  After  having  walked  through  the 
room  between  the  Governor  and  the  General,  whose  gold  ornaments  and  feathers 
seemed  to  attract  her  attention  in  a  particular  manner,  she  squatted  on  the  floor, 
holding  fast  a  bundle,  in  which  were  her  fur  clothes,  which  she  would  not  suffer  to 
be  taken  away  from  her.  She  was  then  placed  in  a  situation  from  which  she  had 
a  full  view  of  the  whole  room,  and  on  the  instant  lost  her  usual  serious  or  melan- 
choly deportment.  She  looked  at  the  musicians  as  if  she  wished  to  be  near  them 
A  gentleman  took  her  to  the  band,  pointing  to  them  at  the  same  time  ;  she  perfectly 
understood  his  meaning,  went  through  the  crowd,  sat  with  them  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  expressed,  in  her  way,  a  wish  for  retiring.  She  was  everywhere  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  appeared  to  be  sensible  of  it.  Being  allowed  to 
take  in  the  shops  whatever  took  her  fancy,  she  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
bright  colours,  accepted  what  was  given,  but  she  would  not  for  a  moment  leave 
hold  of  her  bundle,  keenly  resenting  any  attempt  to  take  it  from  her. 

3  Q2 
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The  authorities  decided  to  send  the  woman  back  to  her  people,  pro- 
vided with  presents  which  it  was  hoped  might  conciliate  them.  The 
presents  consisted  of  nails,  fishing-lines,  hand-saws,  blankets,  clasp 
knives,  and  such  articles.  It  is  melancholy  to  know  that  the  man 
who  captured  and  brought  the  woman  to  St.  John's — who  for  his 
trouble  in  the  matter  had  already  received  fifty  pounds — is  supposed 
to  have  murdered  his  captive  on  the  return  journey  to  the  interior, 
the  crime  being  inspired  by  the  desire  of  possessing  himself  of  the 
trifling  articles  given  by  the  Governor  to  the  unfortunate  woman. 
About  1809  Governor  Holloway,  who  was  anxious  to  open  friendly 
relations  with  the  Ked  Indians,  after  consultation  with  Lord  Castle - 
reagh,  the  Colonial  minister,  who  approved  of  the  expedient,  had  a 
painting  executed  in  England  which  represented  Indians  bringing  furs, 
&c.,  to  traffic  with  the  English,  who  were  offering  blankets,  hatchets, 
and  trinkets  in  exchange.  It  was  intended  that  this  picture  should 
be  left,  together  with  a  few  presents,  in  some  suitable  spot,  where  the 
natives  would  be  sure  to  find  it,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  work  of  art  would  convince  the  aborigines  of  the 
pacific  intentions  of  the  English  Government.  Lieutenant  Spratt 
of  the  Royal  Navy  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  of  the  painting,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  opening  com- 
munications with  the  Indians,  and  returned  with  the  picture  to 
St.  John's. 

Demasduit,  or  Mary  March,  was  taken  by  some  men  from  Twillin- 
gate  in  1819.  These  men  surprised  a  party  of  Indians  on  the  ice,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  them,  the  rest  taking  to  flight.  The 
captive  was  Demasduit ;  her  husband — a  tall,  fine-looking  Indian, 
seeing  his  wife  a  prisoner,  turned  back  to  come  to  her  rescue,  and 
was  forthwith  shot  dead,  and  the  men  returned  homewards  with  their 
prisoner.  The  poor  woman,  it  afterwards  appeared,  left  behind  her 
an  infant,  which  died  a  couple  of  days  after  the  capture  of  its  mother, 
who  only  survived  her  husband  and  child  one  year. 

The  lastBeothuks  seen  alive  were  taken  prisoners  in  1823.  The 
account  of  their  capture  and  arrival  in  St.  John's,  I  extract  from  the 
journal  of  the  Eev.  W.  Wilson,  a  Wesleyan  missionary. 

June  23, 1823. — Last  week  there  were  brought  to  this  town  three  Red  Indians, 
so-called,  who  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  island.  They  are  all  females, 
and  their  capture  was  accomplished  in  the  following  manner. 

In  the  month  of  March  last,  a  party  of  men  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Twillin- 
gate  were  in  the  country  hunting  for  fur.  The  party  went,  two  and  two,  in  different 
directions.  After  a  while  one  of  these  small  parties  saw,  on  a  distant  hill,  a  man 
coming  towards  them.  Supposing  him,  while  at  a  distance,  to  be  one  of  their  own 
party,  they  fired  a  powder  gun  to  let  their  friends  know  their  whereabouts.  The 
Red  Indian  generally  runs  at  the  report  of  a  musket :  not  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance. This  man  quickened  his  pace  towards  them.  They  now,  from  his  gait  and 
dress,  discovered  that  he  was  an  Indian,  but  thought  he  was  a  Mic-mac,  and  there- 
fore felt  no  anxiety.  Soon  they  found  their  mistake,  and  ascertained  that  the 
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stranger  was  one  of  the  Red  Indians.  He  was  approaching  in  a  threatening  attitude, 
with  a  large  club  in  his  hand.  They  now  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  beckoned^the  Indian  to  surrender.  This  was  of  no  use ;  he  came  on  with  double 
fury,  and  when  nearly  at  the  muzzle  of  their  guns,  one  of  the  men  fired,  and  the 
Indian  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  As  they  had  killed  a  man  without  any  design  or  in- 
tention, they  felt  deeply  concerned,  and  resolved  at  once  to  leave  the  hunting-ground 
and  return  home.  In  passing  through  a  droke  of  woods,  they  came  up  with  a 
wigwam,  which  they  entered,  and  took  three  Indian  females,  which  have  since  been 
found  to  be  a  mother  and  her  two  daughters.  These  women  they  brought  to  their 
own  house,  where  they  kept  them  until  they  could  carry  them  to  St.  John's,  and 
receive  the  Government  reward  for  bringing  a  Red  captive  Indian.  The  parties 
were  brought  to  trial  for  shooting  a  man,  but  as  there  was  no  evidence  against 
them  they  were  acquitted. 

The  women  were  first  taken  to  Government  House  and,  by  order  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  a  comfortable  room  in  the  court-house  was  assigned  to  them 
as  a  place  of  residence,  where  they  were  treated  with  every  possible  kindness.  The 
mother  is  far  advanced  in  life,  but  seems  in  good  health.  Beds  were  provided  for 
them,  but  they  did  not  understand  their  use,  and  slept  on  their  deer-skins  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  One  of  the  daughters  was  ill,  yet  she  would  take  no  medicine. 
The  doctor  recommended  phlebotomy,  and  a  gentleman  allowed  a  vein  to  be  opened 
in  his  arm,  to  show  her  that  there  was  no  intention  to  kill  her  ;  but  this  was  to  no 
purpose,  for  when  she  saw  the  lancet  brought  near  her  own  arm,  both  she  and  her 
companions  got  into  a  state  of  fury,  so  that  the  doctor  had  to  desist.  Her  sister 
was  in  good  health.  She  seemed  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  If  she  had  ever 
used  red  ochre  about  Ler  person,  there  was  then  no  sign  of  it  in  her  face.  Her 
complexion  was  swarthy,  not  unlike  the  Mic-macs;  her  features  were  handsome ; 
she  had  a  tall,  fine  figure,  and  stood  nearly  six  feet  high  ;  and  such  a  beautiful  set 
of  teeth  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  in  a  human  head.  In  her  manner  she  was 
bland,  affable,  and  affectionate.  I  showed  her  my  watch  ;  she  put  it  to  her  ear, 
and  was  amused  with  its  tick.  A  gentleman  put  a  looking-glass  before  her,  and 
her  grimaces  were  most  extraordinary ;  but  when  a  black-lead  pencil  was  put  into 
her  hand,  and  a  piece  of  paper  laid  upon  the  table,  she  was  in  raptures.  She  made 
a  few  marks  ou  the  paper,  apparently  to  try  the  pencil ;  then  in  one  flourish  she 
drew  a  deer  perfectly,  and,  what  is  most  surprising,  she  began  at  the  tip  of  the  tail. 
One  person  pointed  to  his  fingers  and  counted  ten,  which  she  repeated  in  good 
English;  but  when  she  had  numbered  all  her  fingers,  her  English  was  exhausted, 
and  her  numeration,  if  numeration  it  were,  was  in  the  Boeothic  tongue.  This 
person,  whose  Indian  name  is  Shanandithit,  is  thought  to  be  the  wife  of  the  man  who 
was  shot.  The  old  woman  was  morose,  and  had  the  look  and  action  of  a  savage. 
She  would  sit  all  day  on  the  floor  with  a  deer-skin  shawl  on,  and  looked  with  dread 
or  hatred  upon  everyone  that  entered  the  court-housa.  When  we  came  away 
Shananditbit  kissed  all  the  company,  shook  hands  with  us,  and  distinctly  repeated 
v  good-bye.' 

After  a  few  weeks  the  women  were  sent  back  to  where  they  had 
been  taken,  but  when  the  boat  landed  them  on  the  beach  and  was 
about  to  leave  them,  they  cried,  they  screamed,  and  rushed  into  the 
water  after  the  boat,  so  they  were  taken  to  Twillingate  till  the 
pleasure  of  the  Government  concerning  them  could  be  known.  Be- 
fore long  the  sick  girl  died,  and  the  mother  did  not  live  long  after 
her,  but  Shannandithit  survived  for  some  years,  and  died  in  the 
hospital  at  St.  John's.  From  her  it  was  understood  that  the  reason 
she  and  her  mother  and  sister  had  been  so  unwilling  to  return  to 
their  own  people  was  that,  having  been  for  some  time  amongst  the 
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•white  men  regarded  by  their  tribe  as  deadly  enemies,  they  would  be 
put  to  death  as  traitors. 

The  man  supposed  to  have  been  Shannandithit's  husband  was  in 
reality  her  uncle.  The  family  had  been  driven  by  want  of  food  to  the 
sea-coast  to  look  for  shell-fish.  At  that  time  the  tribe  had  dwindled 
down  to  a  very  few  individuals,  and  the  fate  of  the  remnant  of  the 
race  is  wrapped  in  mystery. 

No  doubt  the  Red  Indians  retaliated  on  the  fishermen  and 
settlers  in  many  instances.  Driven  from  his  fishing  grounds,  robbed 
of  his  lands,  his  kinsmen  shot  down  like  wild  beasts,  what  wonder 
that  the  despairing  Beothuk,  lurking  amid  the  surrounding  bushes, 
when  he  got  the  chance  stealthily  let  fly  his  arrows  at  the  encroach 
ing  white  man,  who  possibly,  in  cold  blood,  had  murdered  the 
Indian's  wife  or  child  ? 

As  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  Christianise,  or  even  to  civilise, 
them,  the  sin  could  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  When  a  tardy  con- 
science awoke  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Red  Indians,  like  most  tardy 
consciences  it  came  too  late.  The  wrongs  of  the  Beothuks  had  been 
too  many  and  too  deep  for  them  ever  again  to  trust  the  white  man. 
In  silence  they  passed  away,  and  the  solemn  pine-forests  and  desolate 
barrens  of  Newfoundland  alone  know  the  secret  of  the  doom  of  those 
who  have  been  termed  the  '  most  forlorn  of  all  human  creatures.' 

EDITH  BLAKE. 
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THE 

PROTEST  AGAINST  OVER-EXAMINATION. 

A  REPLY. 

I. 

A  REACTION  of  public  feeling  in  this  country  against  the  abuses  of 
our  Examination  system  was  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable.  The 
Protest,  however,  published  in  the  last  number  of  this  Eeview,  on 

*  the  sacrifice  of  education  to  examination,'  has  manifestly  overshot 
the  mark,  and  erred  in  another  way. 

It  is  surely  a  libel  on  the  teaching  and  the  teachers  of  this 
country — and  on  the  officials  of  our  public  departments,  as  well  as  the 
examiners  appointed  by  them — to  say  that  children  are  regarded  as 

*  suitable  instruments  for  earning  government  money,'  and  that  boys 
are  '  trained  for  scholarships  as  horses  are  trained  for  races.'     There 
is  no  one,  the  whole  educational  community  over,  who  has  ever  es- 
poused the  doctrine  that  the  main  end  of  education  is  to  win  a  money 
prize,  or  a  professional  post ;  and  there  are  very  few — even  amongst 
the  satirised  *  crammers ' — who  act  as  if  it  were  so.     That  there  are 
things  needing  reform  in  our  present  examination-system  none  are 
more  conscious  than  the   examiners  themselves ;  but  we  must  re- 
member what  gave   rise  to  that  system,  what  it  was  a  beneficent 
reaction  from,  how  it  has  been  necessitated  by  the  throng  of  com- 
petitors for  every  post  in  the  country  that  is  open  to  merit,  and  how, 
if  the  elementary  education  of  the  country  advances  as  it  has  done 
— and  hundreds  continue  to  rise  from  the  ranks,  and  seek  admission 
into  spheres  that  used  to  be  closed  against  them — we  must  have  some 
examination-test  to  sift  the  better  from  the  worse. 

It  is  much  more  common,  as  this  discussion  shows,  to  have  a  keen 
eye  for  existing  defects,  than  the  constructive  instinct  to  devise  a 
remedy.  The  Protest,  it  humbly  appears  to  me,  is  full  of  com- 
monplaces which  no  one  denies,  while  it  exaggerates  the  defects 
it  points  out.  Everyone  admits  that  physical  education  must  be 
attended  to  at  school ;  but  a  very  forcible  plea  might  be  advanced 
that  there  is  too  much  rather  than  too  little  of  it.  In  some  schools 
it  is  the  main  thing  attended  to,  and  the  cases  of  over-pressure  and 
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physical  collapse  due  to  examinations  that  have  enfeebled  the  brain 
and  injured  the  balance  of  the  candidate's  faculties,  might  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  That  our  present  system  tends  to 
make  education  all  of  one  type,  and  that  our  teachers  cannot  teach 
freely,  but  must  work  in  a  groove  with  these  examinations  in  view 
at  the  end  of  it,  is  another  exaggeration.  To  work  according  to  a 
plan  prescribed  by  wise  educational  authorities  is  certainly  better 
than  random  desultoriness,  and  the  chance  stimulus  of  a  teacher  left 
delightfully  free  to  select  his  methods,  and  to  vary  them  by  way  of 
experiment,  with  no  regulations  to  conform  to.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  our  sister  isle  politically,  it  is  far  better  for  a  teacher  to 
be  '  coerced '  by  examinations  than  to  have  educational  '  home-rule ' 
in  every  district  of  the  country :  better  to  have  the  '  rhythmic  drill ' 
that  will  give  us  good  battalions  in  school-time,  than  to  have  the 
iron  rigour  afterwards,  when  it  should  give  place  to  the  autonomy  of 
adult  life.  It  is  a  vast  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  wise  teacher,  while  working  with  an  examination  in 
view,  to  make  his  teaching  a  source  of  delight  to  every  pupil  he 
instructs.  The  ever  fresh  joy  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  may 
even  be  increased  while  the  work  of  the  class,  or  of  the  tutor,  is 
directed  along  a  channel  at  the  end  of  which  an  examination  test 
awaits  the  student.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  feeling  which  Keats 
had  on  first  looking  into  Chapman's  ^Homer ' — the  joy  akin  to  that 
of  '  the  watcher  of  the  skies  when  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ' — 
may  accompany,  and  does  constantly  co-exist  with,  the  race  for  an 
examination. 

It  is  a  serious  matter,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  reminds  us,  that 
many  youths  after  six  years  at  a  public  school  fail  to  pass  the  '  Ee- 
sponsions  '  examination  on  entering  college  ;  but  the  true  inference 
from  the  humiliating  fact  is,  not  that  the  latter  examination  is  neces- 
sarily bad,  but  that  an  examination  equivalent  to  it  should  be  pre- 
viously passed  at  school,  and  that  the  student's  time  at  college 
should  be  free  and  uninterrupted  for  study,  without  the  prospect  of  that 
lesser  examination  before  him.  As  to  those  who  have  taken  a  university 
degree,  but  cannot  pass  into  the  Civil  Service  of  the  country  without 
subsequent  study  and  fresh  examination,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  it  is  best  for  candidates  to  go  direct  from  the  universities  into 
the  public  service,  and  that  subsequent  special  training  is  bad.  It 
would  seem,  that  if  the  university  lays  the  basis  of  general  culture, 
a  special  professional  training,  outside  the  university,  should  follow 
it ;  and  that  if  examination  be  desirable,  during  the  years  of  under- 
graduate life,  there  should  also  be  examination  afterwards,  more 
especially  if  there  be  a  multitude  of  competitors  amongst  whom  to 
choose.  It  is  curious  that  when  Mr.  Max  Miiller  hints  of  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  we  all  deplore,  he  actually  proposes  another 
examination.  He  would  have  students  divided  into  two  classes  ;  and, 
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for  the  many, '  the  examinations  might  remain  what  they  are  now,' 
while  for  the  select  few,  who  read  for  honours,  he  would  have  only  two 
examinations — one  at  matriculation,  and  another  at  the  close  of  the 
last  term  at  the  university.  That  the  examiners  should  be  men  of 
some  standing  and  experience — not  youths  fresh  from  college  them- 
selves— and  that  they  should  not  be  the  same  persons  who  have 
taught  the  candidates,  is  incontestable. 

Although  some  teachers  may  forget  the  ultimate  end  in  the  tem- 
porary means,  and  sacrifice  education  to  examination,  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  existing  system,  and  it  need  never  occur  under  it,  if  the 
examiners  are  wise,  the  examinations  fewer,  and  a  few  reforms  made 
in  the  direction  of  greater  elasticity.  If  the  teaching  of  a  college  tutor, 
or  a  university  lecturer,  be  all  directed  to  the  passing  of  an  exami- 
nation, this  will  assuredly  destroy  its  interest  alike  to  the  teacher 
and  the  taught ;  but  there  is  no  reason,  even  as  things  now  stand, 
that  it  should  be  so ;  and  if  the  examiners  are  wise,  those  candidates 
will  pass  highest  who  have  made  least  preparation  along  the  groove 
of  the  crammers,  and  who  have  studied  their  subjects  with  least 
thought  of  the  tests  that  are  to  follow.  But  how  are  we  to  insure  a 
careful,  continuous,  and  thorough  mastery  of  subjects — that  mastery 
which  is  the  reward  of  education — without  some  test  of  its  thorough- 
ness, applied  by  others  than  those  who  have  taught  the  pupils  ? 

Let  the  battery  be  directed  against  the  vicious  methods  of 
examination  only,  against  the  kind  of  papers  sometimes  set  by  young 
examiners — papers  which  test  out-of-the-way  and  excessively  special- 
ised information,  rather  than  discover  a  mastery  of  principles — and, 
if  necessary,  let  it  be  turned  against  the  examiners,  who  look  to  a 
showy  knowledge  of  '  points,'  rather  than  to  clear  insight  and  mental 
grasp.  Probably  fewer  questions  should  be  printed,  as  a  guide  to 
the  professional  coaches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  publicity  of  these 
questions  is  a  guarantee  to  the  world  of  the  character  of  the  exa- 
mination. But  an  examiner  can  very  easily  outwit  the  crammer, 
and  gauge  the  knowledge  and  the  capacity  that  underlie  a  mass  of 
information.  To  prevent  an  inexperienced  examiner  from  setting 
questions,  on  lines  altogether  wide  of  the  teaching  given  to  the 
examinees,  it  might  be  possible  to  extend  a  system  in  use  in  the 
Universities  of  Scotland — where  the  teaching  Professors  are  asso- 
ciated with  extramural  Examiners,  who  are  jointly  responsible  for  the 
questions  set  and  the  verdict  given.  If  an  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  the  teacher  alone,  it  may  possibly  be  perfunctory ;  if  it 
is  exclusively  the  work  of  an  expert  who  has  not  taught,  it  may 
diverge  into  by-paths,  and  deal  with  irrelevant  side-issues. 

But  what  our  critics  all  ignore  is  the  fact  that  the  existing 
system,  with  all  its  defects,  is  the  best  that  has  as  yet  been  evolved, 
and  that  they  have  really  nothing  to  put  in  its  place.  How  are  we 
to  deal  on  any  other  system,  with  the  vast  mass  of  eager  competitors 
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for  the  public  services  of  the  country,  and  for  every  avenue  open  to 
them  in  professional  life  ?  This  crowd  of  applicants  has  never  had  a 
parallel  before,  and  we  must — i.e.  the  country  must — have  some 
means  of  obtaining  the  fittest.  Natural  selection  will  not  do  it.  We 
must  artificially  guide  and  adjust  the  selection.  We  are  surely  not 
going  to  return  to  the  '  good  old  days '  of  blind  patronage  and 
partisan  appointments.  How,  then,  are  we  to  discover  the  best  men 
and  to  reject  the  worst  ?  We  are  told  that  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
candidates  for  more  private  appointments,  a  sensible  man  '  could  see 
each  candidate  once  or  twice  alone,  for  an  hour  or  two,  talk  quietly 
to  him,  get  him  to  talk  quietly,  leave  him  to  write  a  short  piece,  set 
him  to  do  a  piece  of  actual  work,  try  him  backwards  and  forwards 
in  spontaneous  unexpected  ways,  as  the  quality  of  each  candidate 
seemed  to  suggest.  He  would  not  burden  himself  with  more  than 
four  or  five  candidates  at  a  time.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  a  sensible 
man  could  perfectly  make  up  his  mind  which  of  the  four  or  five  was 
the  best  fitted  for  the  particular  work  required,  and  he  would  almost 
certainly  be  right.'  But  is  it  supposed — does  any  '  sensible  man ' 
suppose — that  anything  resembling  this  even  in  the  faintest  degree 
is  possible,  with  four  to  five  thousand  candidates  for  the  public 
services,  or  for  university  degrees,  without  such  a  multiplication  of 
examiners  as  would  horrify  those  who  have  signed  the  Protest,  and 
such  a  time  spent  upon  them  as  would  extend  to  years  instead  of 
weeks  ?  The  comparison  is  utterly  beside  the  mark. 

If,  then,  we  are  not  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  patronage, 
and  not  to  increase  our  staff  of  examiners,  the  true  reform  seems  to 
lie  in  the  lessening  of  the  number  of  examinations,  and  in  making 
them  more  elastic.  Even  more  important  than  the  diminution  of  their 
number  is  the  improvement  of  their  quality,  so  that  they  may  be  more 
wisely  planned  and  more  naturally  arranged — arranged,  I  say  again, 
so  as  to  outwit  mere  crammers.  Another  reform  is  in  the  direction 
of  prescribing  fewer  books  to  be  examined  upon  (which  invariably 
leads  the  candidate  to  supply  himself  with  *  abstracts,'  '  summaries,'  or 
'  points  '),  and  to  prescribe  subjects  instead.  Of  course  candidates  will 
ask  for  guidance,  and  some  books — those  of  recognised  and  standard 
value  in  the  departments — may  be  recommended,  but  the  questions 
set  should  not  be  on  the  books  exclusively ;  so  that  the  evil  which 
Mr.  Harrison  so  cleverly  describes  as  <  the  diabolical  knack  of  spotting 
"  questions  "  in  the  books  one  reads  '  may  be  counterworked.  In 
addition  to  this,  if  the  examiner  invariably  sets  more  questions  than 
it  is  allowable  to  attempt  to  answer,  so  as  to  give  an  option  to  the 
candidate  in  selecting  those  he  prefers ;  if  he  takes  care  that  some 
of  his  questions  are  a  test  of  originality  and  insight,  while  others 
test  learning  and  range  of  knowledge ;  and  if,  in  his  appraising  of 
the  papers,  he  gives  full  value  to  every  kind  of  ability  shown,  but 
least  to  the  display  of  superficial  feats  of  memory,  a  substantial 
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reform  would  be  effected.  A  further  reform  would  consist  in  allow- 
ing the  examinees,  in  most  cases,  to  advance  by  easy  stages,  to  let 
them  pass  in  one  subject  at  a  time.,  and  let  it  count  towards  the 
final  result,  without  necessitating  a  simultaneous  passing  in  other 
subjects.  This  would  certainly  relieve  the  existing  pressure  quite 
as  much  as  widening  the  range  of  subjects  would  do  it,  and  permit- 
ting the  examinees  to  select  with  more  freedom  from  a  variety  of 
optional  subjects — not  confining  their  work  to  obligatory  ones. 

It  is  far  easier  to  criticise  defect  than  to  appraise  merit ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  vast  gain  to  this  country  which  has  resulted  from 
its  examination  system  could  be  attested  in  an  equally  powerful 
manner  as  this  Protest  against  it  has  been.  It  would  be  quite  as 
much  to  the  point — and  not  to  the  point — if  a  list  of  persons  who 
approve  of  examinations,  '  accompanied  by  certain  reservations,'  were 
drawn  up  and  circulated,  as  to  publish  a  list  of  those  who  disapprove 
of  them,  *  subject  to  reservation.' 

Can  any  one,  who  knows  what  the  work  of  our  Universities  or 
Colleges  was  before  our  examinations  were  systematised,  doubt  that  the 
gain  has  been  very  real  in  certain  directions  ?  and  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  have  come  to  the  front  by  Examinations  have  in  future 
life  sustained  the  promise  of  their  youth  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the 
existence  of  the  subsequent  examinations  that  follow  those  of  school — 
University  Local  Examinations,  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations, 
&c. — has  been  an  immense,  an  orderly,  and  a  valuable  stimulus  to  the 
whole  primary  education  of  the  country  ?  Grant  that  out  of  the  chaos 
of  the  previous  system  (or  rather  want  of  system)  clever  boys,  boys  of 
undoubted  genius,  rose  more  rapidly  to  the  top — boys  who  were 
not  ground  in  the  mill  of  competitive  examinations ;  but  what  of 
*  the  many '  in  those  days  ?  what  of  the  average  ?  what  of  the  masses  ? 
The  clever  few  rose  to  eminence  ;  the  many  were  the  steps  of  the 
ladder  on  which  they  rose.  But  now  there  are  ten  competitors  for 
every  one,  and  a  hundred  for  every  ten,  that  used  to  be.  The  simple 
fact  is,  if  we  could  provide  otherwise,  and  better,  for  our  ever-increas- 
ing surplus  population,  there  would  be  less  outcry  against  our  present 
educational  methods  and  appliances. 

Those  who  have  signed  this  Protest  seem  to  think  that  the 
best  substitute  for  the  ever-grinding  mill  of  an  examination  system 
is  some  practical  test  of  fitness  for  professional  life  and  for  the 
public  services.  But  how  is  this  to  be  obtained  ?  The  only  avail- 
able test  of  fitness,  at  the  stage  at  ^uhich  the  candidates  stand, 
is  an  intellectual  one ;  and  by  testing  intellectual  fitness  we  can 
indirectly  test  other  things  along  with  it.  It  may  reveal  the  presence 
of  other  latent  qualifications  for  office  or  preferment.  To  accustom 
the  general  mind  of  the  country  to  the  notion  that  our  educational 
methods  can  dispense  with  examination  tests,  and  to  disparage  these 
tests,  is  the  reverse  of  healthful  teaching :  and  it  may  very  safely 
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be  affirmed  that  to  adjust  a  system  by  which  the  fittest  candidates 
would  be  chosen  for  the  public  service  without  examination,  will  be 
found  as  arduous  a  task,  and  as  impracticable  in  result,  as  the  selection 
of  those  who  were  to  occupy  their  respective  posts  in  Plato's  Republic 
or  in  the  Phalanstery  of  Fourier. 

WILLIAM  KNIGHT. 
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II. 

I  WOULD  first  point  out  that,  whether  the  statements  made  in  the 
Protest  are  right  or  wrong,  they  constitute  an  attack  on  interests  far 
wider  than  even  those  embraced  by  the  Octopus  of  the  examination 
system.  The  Protest  is,  when  its  grounds  and  allegations  are  scru- 
tinised, nothing  less  than  a  protest  against  certain  facts  and  tenden- 
cies which  seem  to  characterise  our  modern  English  life  as  a  whole. 
What  is  the  description  given  of  the  '  more  subtle  evils '  of  the 
present  competitive  system  ?  They  are  (p.  619)  'the  cultivation  of 
a  quick  superficiality  and  power  of  cleverly  skimming  a  subject  .  .  . 
the  desire  to  appear  to  know  rather  than  to  know,  the  forming  of 
judgment  on  great  matters  where  judgment  should  come  later  .  .  . 
the  dependence  upon  highly  skilled  guidance,  the  belief  in  artifices 
and  formulated  answers.' 

Could  a  more  scathing  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  more  accurate 
description  be  given  of  the  methods  of  many  of  our  public  men  and 
their  supporters  throughout  the  country  ?  Do  we  not  know  their 
hurry,  their  half-knowledge,  their  eye  to  the  main  chance,  their 
public  omniscience,  their  private '  dependence  upon  the  highly  skilled 
guidance '  of  this  or  that  leader  ?  And  do  not  the  words  of  the  Pro- 
test regarding  'the  forming  of  judgment  on  great  matters  where 
judgment  should  come  later,'  remind  us  that  we  have  deliberately 
postponed  the  education  of  the  classes,  whose  votes  now  rule  the 
country,  to  the  measures  passed  for  their  enfranchisement  ?  Again, 
could  the  true  spirit  of  good  citizenship  be  more  appropriately  de- 
fined than  in  the  following  words,  applied  by  the  Protest  to  that 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  which  the  examination  system  is 
accused  of  killing—'  the  desire  to  get  knowledge  (subaudi  political) 
for  the  sake  of  understanding  the  world  in  which  the  young  student 
has  to  live,  the  marvellous  forces  amongst  which  he  has  to  act,  the 
humanity  of  which  he  forms  part '  ? 

Further  on,  our  Protestants  denounce  the  sacrifice  of  men  of 
higher  aspirations  'to  the  inferior-minded  .  .  .  who  can  only  be 
tempted  to  follow  Knowledge  because  she  means  a  sum  of  money, 
the  public  triumph  of  a  successful  class,  or  the  gaining  of  a  place.' 
Are  these  inferior  minds  peculiar  to  the  world  of  education  ?  Are  the 
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many  members  of  Parliament  who  have  signed  the  Protest  equally 
contemptuous  of  the  periodical  outcry  for  paying  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  doctrine,  which  revives  after  every  general  elec- 
tion, that  'the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors '? 

Again,  we  have  the  complaint  (p.  618),  that,  under  competition, 
'  all  education  tends  to  be  of  the  same  type,'  that  *  no  more  unfortu- 
nate tendency  could  be  imagined,'  because  *  uniformity  means  arrest 
of  growth  and  consequent  decay;  diversity  means  life,  growth,  and 
adaptation  without  limit.'  True  enough,  but  let  us  remember  that 
the  England  of  1888  is  more  purely  democratic  than  France.  Switzer- 
land, or  the  United  States.  The  democratic  spirit  makes  its  chief 
boast  of  levelling  inequalities,  of  abolishing  exceptions,  privileges, 
and  distinctions  of  all  kinds,  of  merging  individual  status  in  the 
ranks  of  the  mass.  It  is  impatient  of  the  very  existence  of  schools 
and  universities  which  adhere  to  the  ancient  ways  and  studies.  And 
now  two  Oxford  Professors  have  spoken.  Professor  Max  Miiller  tells 
us  that  the  England  of  the  competitive  age  is  full  of  equally  worthy 
mediocrities,  but  '  is  losing  its  intellectual  athletes '  and  *  born  leaders 
of  men.'  Professor  Freeman,  assuredly  no  political  Tory,  speaks  re- 
gretfully (p.  643)  of '  the  older  subjects  where  something  of  the  better 
tradition  of  the  past  is  still  kept  up,'  of  *  the  traditions  of  better 
times,  times  when  men  read  great  books  with  a  tutor,  instead  of 
filling  note-books  with  the  tips  of  a  crammer.'  Do  none  of  our  old- 
fashioned  politicians  make  similar  complaints  ? 

As  regards  the  universities,  our  democracy  is  proud  of  having 
successfully  *  nationalised  '  them  ?  In  the  '  better  times '  of  Professor 
Freeman,  democracy  called  them  *  clerical  preserves  '  and  '  museums 
of  the  dead  languages.'  The  change  is  now  complete.  The  classical 
and  mathematical  monopolies  have  ceased.  Subjects  of  study  are 
varied  ad  infinitum.  So  far  for  the  studies ;  now  for  the  students. 
Many  very  poor  men  are  in  residence,  men  whose  presence  would 
have  been  impossible  but  for  the  pecuniary  support  of  some  scholar- 
ship— secured,  very  possibly,  by  a  permanent  sacrifice  of  health.  If 
Professor  Harrison  holds  that  such  men  have  no  business  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  let  him  say  so,  instead  of  ridiculing  the  (  Mill  'which 
is  to  them  '  bread  and  butter  for  life,'  and  let  Professor  Freeman 
join  him  in  saying  so,  before  denouncing  *a  first-class  with  its 
pecuniary  value.' 

I  would,  in  short,  have  it  recognised  that  the  competitive 
system,  with  all  its  many  imperfections,  is  merely  the  educational 
manifestation  of  the  democratic  movement  in  general.  '  La  carriere 
ouverte,'  says  Professor  Max  Miiller.  '  Give  every  man  a  fair  chance,' 
says  democracy.  The  effect  of  frequent  general  elections  (and  some 
would  have  them  fennual  or  triennial)  on  statesmanship  is  precisely 
that  which,  according  to  the  Protest,  is  exercised  by  examinations  on 
*  the  best  teaching.'  « The  teacher,'  we  read,  *  loses  his  own  intelligent 
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self- direction  ...  as  he  is  constantly  controlled  by  the  sense  of  the 
coming  examination,  in  which,  of  course,  he  ^uishes  his  pupils  to 
succeed.  Similarly,  the  statesman  cannot  work  out  a  definite  or  con- 
tinuous policy,  as  he  is  constantly  controlled  by  the  sense  that  his 
opponents  may  force  on  a  general  election,  in  which,  of  course,  he 
wishes  his  party  to  succeed.'  (The  italics  are  my  own.) 

I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  unduly  on  this  parallel  between  the 
education  and  the  politics  of  to-day.  But  those  who  so  unsparingly 
condemn  the  competitive  system  cannot  be  allowed  to  make  it  the 
scapegoat  for  sins  which  belong,  as  I  hold,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
In  every  department  of  modern  life  there  is  one  and  the  same 
feature — a  wild  anxiety  to  secure  an  immediate  result,  however  mis- 
leading or  intrinsically  mischievous  that  result  may  be. 

And  now  a  word  on  the  actual  faults  of  the  examination  system, 
a  system  of  which  I  have  myself  had  an  active  and  varied  experience, 
both  as  patient  and  as  operator.  That  examinations  are  too  frequent, 
that  we  pull  up  the  plant  so  often  that  it  has  little  time  to  grow, 
that  there  is  very  much  bad  or  perfunctory  examining,  that  exami- 
ners, whether  bad  or  good,  work  under  a  hot  pressure  of  time  (which 
is,  by  the  way,  not  of  their  own  creating),  that  viva  voce  examina- 
tions are  a  farce  unless  there  be  a  liberal  allowance  of  time — all 
these  facts  are  indisputably  true.  But  the  signatories  of  the  Protest 
have  dwelt  rather  on  effect  than  on  cause. 

Examinations  are  necessarily  frequent,  because  the  number  of  exa- 
minees is  growing  as  it  were,  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Whence  comes  the 
increase  of  examinees  ?  Not  only  from  the  general  increase  of  the 
population,  but  from  a  special  increase  due  to  that  growing  hatred 
for  manual  labour  which  is  fostered  by  cheap  schooling,  cheap  print- 
ing, and  cheap  politics.  Crowds  of  candidates,  with  constitutions 
enfeebled  by  bad  food  and  want  of  care  in  infancy,  are  now  en- 
gaging in  educational  competitions,  which  are  far  more  trying  to 
them  than  any  handicraft  would  have  been.  The  poorer  tissue  of 
these,  which  we  may  call  the  ill-fed  classes,  cannot  stand  the  strain. 
Hence  the  victims  whose  physical  collapse  is  deplored  in  the  Pro- 
test. Let  us  not  forget,  here,  that  the  advocates  of  '  free '  education 
for  the  children  of  the  people  have  now  extended  their  demand  to 

*  free  '  dinners.     Educational  pressure  is  death  to  the  half-fed  body. 
Now  that  the  same  test  is  being  applied  to  all  classes,  it  is  becoming 
manifest  that  the  children  of  the  so-called  '  privileged '  orders  have 
had  something  more  than  privilege  on  their  side.   Next,  the  Women's 
Eights  movement   has   now    subjected  women   to   the  tests    once 
peculiar  to  men.     They  have  answered  to  the  new  call  in  enormous 
numbers.     These  numbers  were  lately  accounted  for,  by  a  leading 

*  educational '  journal,  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
women  now  brought  up  '  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  gentlewomen,' 
is  indefinitely  increasing.     Three  years'  experience  of  the  female 
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candidates  for  certificates  in  French,  at  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tions, enables  me  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  them  were  obviously  in- 
tended by  Nature  to  work  with  their  hands  only. 

A  multiplicity  of  examinations  involves  a  multitude  of  examiners. 
Every  class  of  officials  contains  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  men.  An 
increase  of  the  class  made  to  meet  a  sudden  growth  of  work  will,  very 
probably,  admit  more  bad  and  indifferent  men  than  good.  There  is 
at  present  no  time  of  probation  for  examiners  ;  they  enter  at  once 
into  full  work.  Professor  Harrison  speaks  most  generously  of  the 
attempts  of  many  examiners  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  do  it  well. 
But  the  outside  world  has  but  one  feeling  about  them,  that  of  in- 
considerate anxiety  to  get  a  result  from  them.  *  Give  examiners,' 
says  the  Professor, '  more  time,  more  discretion,  more  room  ! '  But 
who,  in  modern  England,  has  either  time,  or  discretion,  or  room  ? 
Examiners  have  many  masters.  Take  the  general  element  of  hurry 
out  of  our  life  of  to-day,  and  then  perhaps  the  examinees,  and  the 
parents  who  have  had  them  hastily  crammed  with  the  Liebig's 
Extract  of  Knowledge,  and  the  public  and  private  dispensers  of  the 
employment  which  is  the  reward  of  success  in  the  examination,  will 
combine  to  grant  the  Professor's  prayer.  In  the  next  place,  exami- 
ners, according  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  are,  as  a  rule,  too  young. 
With  great  deference,  I  answer  that  age  has  much  less  to  do  with 
the  question  than  constitutional  and  mental  fitness.  No  examiner, 
whatever  his  age,  is  fit  for  his  post  unless  he  has,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  the  judicial  faculty.  A  man  who  has  looked  over  very  many 
competitive  exercises  is  not,  on  that  account  only,  an  *  experienced ' 
examiner  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Schoolmasters  and 
college  tutors,  who  have  passed  all  their  lives  among  '  examinees  ' 
and  their  work,  are  often  the  very  worst  of  examiners.  This  is  so 
(1)  because  the  disciplinary  and  instructive  faculties  are  more  com- 
monly found  in  them  than  the  judicial  faculty;  (2)  because  they 
know  the  personalities  and  circumstances  of  the  bulk  of  their  exami- 
nees too  well.  This  knowledge  often  adopts  a  stereotyped  form  at 
an  early  period  in  the  connection  of  boy  and  master.  The  boy's 
character  and  abilities  may  have  profoundly  changed  with  years,  but 
the  tutor's  idea  of  him  may,  and  often  does,  remain  unchanged.  A 
boy  who  had  undergone  such  a  change,  and  who  had  just  secured 
the  chief  scholarship  of  his  school,  was,  some  years  ago,  thus  addressed 
by  his  tutor,  a  most  kindly  man  and  a  very  ripe  scholar :  '  If  I  had 
had  an  idea  that  you  were  capable  of  getting  that  thing,  I  should 
have  worked  much  harder  with  you.'  The  examiners  in  that  case 
were  outsiders,  and  knew  none  of  the  candidates. 

Space  is  limited,  and  I  can  only  deal  with  two  more  points. 
Professor  Freeman  is  horrified  by  the  idea  of  a  '  tutorial  profession.' 
So  am  I,  but  the  profession  exists.  A  young  Cambridge  tutor  lately 
expressed  to  me  his  sure  and  certain  hope  that  the  entire  available 
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revenues  of  his  college  would  eventually  support  members  of  that 
profession — and  their  wives  and  children.  Again,  we  have  (p.  621) 
a  protest  against  devoting  corporate  endowments  to  scholarships  and 
fellowships,  ' when  they  might  be  applied  to  increasing  teaching- 
power,  attracting  men  of  high  and  varied  learning  as  teachers  to  the 
Universities,'  &c.,  &c.  For  '  teaching-power  '  read  *  tutorial  profes- 
sion,' and  you  have  the  grounds  of  my  Cambridge  friend's  hope.  As 
for  the  *  men  of  high  and  varied  learning,'  is  this  not  our  old  friend 
'  Endowment  of  Eesearch  '  in  a  slightly  altered  dress  ?  Have  we  not 
already  enough  eminent  and  well-paid,  but  class-less  Professors,  living 
upon  the  dwindling  revenues  of  Alma  Mater  ? 

One  word  more  on  the  substitutes  for  competition  which  are 
rather  vaguely  hinted  at  than  solidly  formulated  in  the  Protest  and 
its  three  appendices.  Our  common  problem  is  to  distribute  100  posts 
among  1,000  candidates,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  men.  The  Protest 
itself  protests  ' against  the  assigning  of  Government  positions  by 
competition ; '  but  here  Professors  Max  Miiller  and  Harrison  break 
away  absolutely  from  the  document  which  they  have  signed.  So 
here,  according  to  them,  competition  is  unassailable  in  practice. 
Professor  Harrison  further  abandons  the  elementary  schools  to  their 
fate.  What  then,  to  take  the  Civil  Service  Examinations,  is  the 
substitute  ?  'Appointment  by  patronage  is  too  much  for  human  nature,' 
says  Professor  Max  Miiller,  referring  to  the  former  patronage  of  great 
men.  Are  we  to  substitute  the  patronage  of  our  two  great  political 
parties  ?  There  is  certainly  American  precedent  for  the  course,  and 
our  own  election  cry  of  *  the  spoils  to  the  victors '  is  in  the  same  order 
of  ideas.  But  let  us  recognise  the  fact  that  between  competition  and 
nomination,  alias  patronage,  there  is  no  workable  compromise.  The 
system  of  nomination  was,  by  some  unworthy  persons,  so  used  as 
to  quarter  on  the  public  services  men  whose  only  claim  lay  in  their 
patrons'  good  will.  The  system  died  very  hard,  and  there  may  be 
life  in  it  even  yet.  Whether  on  the  whole  it  provided  us  with  bad 
public  servants,  is  a  question  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  affirm  in  a  hurry, 
but  that  patronage  would  revive  if  competition  were  abolished,  or  even 
modified,  is,  to  my  mind,  beyond  argument.  The  Protestants  would 
select  public  servants  '  on  public  grounds,'  and  by  '  practical  test,' 
from  candidates  who  reach  '  a  certain  standard  of  excellence.'  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  advocates  '  a  gradual  change  of  competitive  into 
qualifying  examinations.'  I  reply  that,  unless  the  standard  of 
'  qualification '  is  so  high  as  practically  to  involve  a  severe  competition 
between  those  who  reach  it  and  those  who  do  not  reach  it,  the 
number  of  persons  'qualified'  will  always  very  largely  exceed  the  vacant 
posts.  Is  the  next  step  to  draw  lots  ?  And  what  are  the  '  public 
grounds '  upon  which  some  *  qualified '  persons  are  to  be  selected  and 
others  rejected — grounds  which  we  presume  will  have,  in  these  days 
of  party  recrimination,  to  be  successfully  purged  of  all  political 
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motive  ?  And  what  are  the  *  practical  tests  'to  be  ?  Are  we  to  let 
loose  our  army  of '  qualified '  persons  on  some  Public  Department,  like 
the  apprentices  of  a  country  dentist  among  the  farm  ers  on  a  market  day  ? 
Let  us  recognise  facts.  Let  us  reduce  our  examinations  in  number  if 
possible,  let  us  carefully  select  our  examiners,  pay  them  well,  and 
give  them  as  much  time  as  we  can.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  of 
abolishing  or  revolutionising  competition.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
our  democratic  Constitution,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it. 

HAROLD  ARTHUR  PERRY. 
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III. 


To  the  EDITOR  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

SIR, — Your  new  departure  and  crusade  against  competitive  examina- 
tions seems  to  me  to  have  a  very  lame  and  impotent  following. 

Let  me  state  the  following  facts,  which  should  go  far  to  disprove 
your  case. 

I  have  been  successful  in  two  open  competitions :  the  appoint- 
ments were  for  the  Indian  and  Home  Services,  with  1,000£.  and  5001. 
per  annum  respectively — the  highest  ever  given  direct  in  open  com- 
petition. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  I  am  the 
only  person  who  has  gained  TWO  open  competitions,  and  I  claim 
therefore  a  right  to  speak  in  the  defence  of  the  system. 

Because,  firstly,  I  left  a  small  London  day-school  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  taught  myself  all  I  know  after  that  in  the  evenings  and 
anyhow  ;  but  I  never  had  an  hour's  '  coaching '  or  '  cramming  '  from 
any  one,  and  I  was  so  poor  that  I  never  had  the  slightest  interest  or 
influence  used  in  my  favour  in  my  life,  and  I  did  not  even  get  a 
nomination  for  an  appointment,  which  is  simply  a  mockery  of  a  fair 
and  open  competition. 

I  think  it  physically  and  mentally  impossible  to  '  cram  '  as  it  is 
called,  '  with  a  ten  days'  memory,'  &c.  &c.,  ad  nauseam,  because  the 
mind  of  my  fellow  man  is  not  like  the  liver  of  a  goose,  and  it  is  mere 
abuse  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  successful  competitors  by  such 
clipped-foxtail  kind  of  argument — for  the  other  foxes  will  have  none 
of  it.  The  jibes  and  sneers  of  the  whole  genus  of  Tite  Barnacles 
will  not  prove  a  crammed  man  to  be  rammed  so  intellectually  tight 
that  he  incontinently  '  busts  up '  as  soon  as  the  cram  ceases,  and  that 
they,  the  ever-victorious  Tite  Barnacles,  are  better  men  than  those 
selected  by  competition,  in  consequence  of  adhering  to  the  Ked 
Tape  Office  with  all  the  tenacity  due  to  their  low  scale  of  intellectual 
vitality,  and  to  the  low  jobbery  and  backstairs  patronage  by  which 
they  crawled  into  their  ten-to-four  sinecures. 

Dickens  might  well  have  called  the  creatures  the  O'Mac  Tite  Bar- 
nacles— because  the  electoral  difficulties  in  Celtic  districts  of  the 
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Disunited  Kingdom  of  Lesser  Britain  have  filled  our  services  with 
Celtic  O'Macs  of  a  type  that  the  nation  will  regret  in  the  hour  of  need 
when  no  English  need  apply. 

To  be  brief,  however,  let  me  add  a  remedy  for  all  the  objections 
to  the  system  of  Competition  v.  Patronage,  viz.  let  the  examiners 
themselves  be  selected  by  OPEN  competition. 

Then  we  shall  no  more  hear  the  laments  of  those  who  cannot 
*  wub  two  ideales  togevah,'  and  who  call  it  '  cramming  '  if  any  one 
else  scores  higher  than  they  do  in  examinations.  I  am  too  busy  to 
go  into  the  self-evident  deductions  from  the  foregoing. 

I  will,  however,  add  this  farewell  shot,  with  advice  to  those  who 
have  gained  open  competitions,  viz. :  Directly  you  are  appointed, 
resign.  You  will  then  be  able,  with  your  proved  abilities,  to  make  a 
much  better  position  for  yourself  out  of  her  Majesty's  Services  than  in 
them.  Verb.  sap.  To  say  nothing  of  the  very  unfair  conditions  of 
the  life,  the  O'Macs  will  make  it  hot  for  the  average  Englishman — 
too  hot  to  hold  him,  in  fact. 

Let  him  rather  try  and  get  up  a  company  entitled  England  for 
Englishmen,  Unlimited. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  TEMPLE  HUMPHREY, 

Mem.  Inst.  C.E. 
Bute. 


The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  cannot  undertake 
to  return  unaccepted  MSfi. 
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